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SOCIAL UNREST AND ITS 
REMEDIES. 


Full of mighty extremes is this little 
Preamble. 5 7 ; 
world of ours. Look where we will, 
this same phenomenon confronts us in all its complexities. 


(gi 


The creeping Amoeba, or the “ microscopic subtlety ” 
whereby the tiny spermatozoon transmits to the next gene- 
ration the qualities and peculiarities which go to make up 
a human form, and the huge elephant have their parallels 
în human society. Ever since the creation of this world 
differences in virtue, intellect, beauty, elegance, skill, strength, 
courage and their constant companions—wealth, power 
praise, esteem and consideration—have manifesed themselves © 

_in magnitude stupendous out of all proportions and subtleties 

inexplicable. In every clime and country, only a few men 
have left an, ‘ineradicable mark in the memories of men 
while millions and millions of human souls who saw the light | 


of day with them, did but | a Mike j: 
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“ Crawl from cradle to the grave 
As slaves, nay, as bondsmen of a slave 
And were callous save to crime ”’. 


aonoukarimna. How and why such a phenomenon oc- 
curs is not for us to explain at present. 

We see that it does occur. Inscrutable are the ways of 
Providence. Wecan only say that great men are the lumin- 
aries of the firmament of time and it is now and then that 


“ Trailing clouds of glory do they come 
Fom God who is our home.” 


But such an impertant phenomenon can not so easily 
be shelved. The quest jon still arises whether these apparent 
inequalities are iniquit#ts or just. The Aryan Shastras 
have sought its explanation in the Law of Karma — that 
living beings here below reap the fruits of their actions, 
both past and present, Whether or not this fundamental 
law of human life has been recognised as true by the civilized 
world of to-day, none can gainsay that it has not been 
seriously objected to or that nothing better has been pre- 
sented to unravel the mystery which envelops this subject. 


However vigorously religions may 
13 


No Rational 


Sanction “vindicate the ways of God to man 


and cry hoarse that men should be 

patient with their lot, human nature can not but revolt against 

these notorious and mischievious differences. Imperial 

palaces; kingly mansions, lordly villas, pompous processions, 

chafing, foaming and fleeting horses, orgies, balls and feasts, 

all these on one side; poverty, misery, degradation and di- 

sease on the other. Such has been and is even now the di- 

vision of society. And alas ! the gulf instead of being ce- 

mented is ever widening. Is there, then. any rational sanction 
for this marked contrast ? The answer is positively in the 
neg itive and such has been the emphatic conclusion of Ben- 


iversity 


| look apap the social order as the most disorderly, 
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chaotic and iniquitous. They wish from the bottom of their 
hearts to demolish these laws and institutions which eter- 
nalise their shame and are the source ofthousands of pains, 
heart-burnings and humiliations. 


Many schemes from Socialism to Indivi_ 
dualism have been given to the world by 
eminent men, but almost all of them suffer from the over- 
enthusiasm of their advocates. It shall be our main object 
to show that socialism and. individualism, pure and simple- 
the two principal schemes for the regeneration of mankind — 
are both inadequate; and that unless the organization of 
society is based upon the Vedic Institution of the Varn 
Ashram, the struggle for filthy lucre‘ can not be stopped. 


Remedies. 


However, we ought first to see whether these so called 
mischievious differences be not the creation of the imagt 
nations of pessimists, only fog and fustian, a mere phantom 
of which the substance is not to be found on this planet. 
It were good if these differences had been non-existent, but 
alas ! the historian’s pen and the painter's pencil have paint- 
ed the picture of the pitiable poor in blackest colours. 
We propose to deal in this article with the condition of 
the disinherited classes from the earliest times to the 


present. 


It is believed by evolutionists that our society 
has evolved out of the three marked stages of 
Sewers, serfdom, and wage-labour. Slavery, the oldest institu- 
tion, has played a considerable part in the history of mankind. 
In presenting a dark picture of human nature and a black 
list of all the evils universal in the days of slavery, words 
are inadequate; and perhaps, even the greatest pessimist, 
cynic or calvinist would miserably fail in this attempt. 
When the origin of slavery is understood, the true portrait 
of the slave shall of itself stand before our imagination. 
Men kiddnapped and shipped off to the plantations for 
working. in the fields or workshops, certain criminals as 
CC-0. Gurukul Kangri University Haridwar Collection. Digitized by S3 Foundation USA 
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thieves and debtors, and captives in war instead of being 


slain and eaten, were enslaved by domineering nations. 
These miserable creatures — playthings of Atropos and 
the revenging Fury— exchanged their forfeited lives for per- 
petual slavery and were hence doomed to toil day and night 
at the sweet will of their cruel masters. In Greece, Rome 
and Phoenicia slaves formed by far the greatest part of the 
population. Myriads of them served as rovers on board 
the merchants-men and men-of-war. Agriculture and manu- 
actures were despised because they were conducted by the 
slaves. The daughters and wives of the slaves were made 
the concubines of their masters and other superiors. 
Thus while shame and dishonour dulled their sensibilities ; 
hard labour performea „under the driver’s lash with rough 
food, tattered clothes and foulsome stalls enfeebled their 


bodies. 


Could any one expect humane treatment of these slaves 
by their masters— monsters who had been hardened by 
the constant sight of the most appalling miseries, corrupted 
by sneaking flattery and sycophancy and given to license 
and hbertinism of every description ? The masters alone 
were men, all others were beasts, nay, even worse than beasts. 
The slaves were as dust under their feet with the difference 
hat, whentrampled uponthey sharply felt the torture. But those 
masters “ like the famished wolf that having once tasted 
human flesh, disdains all other food ” grew enamoured of 
domination as the greatest of pleasures and treated their 
slaves with ever-increasing severity. 


Was it possible that human nature should be thus severe- 

ty handled for ever? Why should the Plebeians be digs 

inherited of the rights of man? Why should they be deprived 
of the necessaries, what to speak of the comforts and lux- 
uries, so exclusively monopolised by the Patricians? Why 
should they having the attributes of man— the noblest 


i ed wy ay Sue 
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were the questions which spontaneously and frequenily 
forced themselves upon the oppressed. 


Feudalism. Ten centuries after when feudalism began 
to spread over the western world, society 
was again divided into two irreconcilable camps of the lords 
and the vassals. Long familiarity with wealth and power 
corrupted the lords, and the inhuman and barbarous practices 
that had blackened the period of slavery, began to grow 
rank apace. Vast primal forests were transformed into 
smiling plains which it was necessary to water with the 
sweat of men and in which slavery and misery, unrest and 
discontent, hatred and contempt, were soon to bud and 
grow with the harvests. 

[twasa period when liberty did not exist, equalitystillless 
andthe lawsfar from aiming at their re-habilitation were emp- 
loyed to maintain the rich man in his wealth and the poor man 
in his misery and subjection. All forms of liberty were cons- 
tantly and ruthlessly suppressed and inequality formed the 
basis of society. There was inequality between men, 
inequality among public officials, inequality before the bar of 
‘ustice, inequality in taxation, inequality in church. 


INI 


[n one word, from top to bottom the whole system 
was saturated with inequality, injustice and inhumanity. 
The barbarous treatment of the lower classes in the feudal 
age is not our subject. Its manifold evils grew toa 
head in France, Flesh and blood would no longer tolerate 
these differences and at last levelled down all the odious 
distinctions of the rich and the poor, of the powerful and the 
weak, of the master and the slave, by means of the greatest 
Revolution the world has ever seen since the birth of Christ. 
For details, De Tocqville’s “ France before the Revolution 


and “ Meaning of History ” by F. Harrison may be studied 
with much profit. 


> 
~ 


What we want to impress upon the minds of our read- 


ers, is the sternly prosaic fact that human nature can no 
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long endure suppression of liberty, oppression and exploi- 
tation.. When howling winds surcharged with injustice are 
blowing a portion of mankind hither and thither; when the 
surging waves of inequality are devouring the consciences 
of men; when the whole sky is overcast with darkened and 
darkening clouds of ignominy, peculation and voilence, 
which roar and thunder and strike terrorinto the hearts of the 
people; when all these threaten the world with utter extinc- 
tion; when in short, the ship of the state is ready to sink 
in the devouring gulf of dull oblivion, it is then that some 


noble souls appear to reconstruct 


society. How true 


are the words of Lord Shri Krishna when he says :— 
} 


T T RATA TARA A | 
SATIRA TT HAARR N 
RATI ATTA FATT a ENN | 
WARN HANA TW TT N 


But alas ! the reformation which was 
bought at the expense of so much blood- 
shed, was not long destined to operate upon mankind. The 
monstrous capitalism chained the society in iron fetters and 
again the same cycles of injustice, inequality and oppress- 
ion began to recur. Look at any country where capitalism 
is growing apace and you will see barbarism— naked bar- 
barism under the brightest veneer of the so-much boasted 
twentieth century civilization. Dive deep and you will 
notice the strange phenomena of chronic want, destitution 
and despair; jobbery, beer, and balderdash; corruption, pecu- 
lation and violence; and depravity, crime and confusion. 
Pinching poverty, abject misery, heart-rending privation on 
the one hand; unrestricted licenciousness, unspeakable vices, 
unchecked exploitation on the other, reign supreme in these 


days, 


Capitalism. 


Is there a man with a heart beating for humanity who 


9 ing 
Would not shed a tear or two at this great and appalling 
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mass of human misery ? Is there none who would save this 
vast portion of mankind that is being perpetually dehumanised 
demoralised, diseased and brutalised ? What, is there none 
who would save the improvident, the lazy, the vicious and the 
criminal; none who would find honourable professions for the 
thief, the harlot, the drunkard and the sluggard ? Is there 
none again who would pull out of the horrible pit and the 
miry-clay those victims of society that are sinking to per- 
dition ? Would none dispel the black despair which hath 
wrapt itself round and round every faculty of mind and body 
of these dejected millions ? Would none open his ears to 
the reverberating echoes of the bitter cries of the sunken 
millions— cries with which the whole atmosphere is ring- 
ing far and wide ? Lastly, would none raise those miserable 
creatures who pass their whole life in vice, shame and in- 
famy-things whose penalty is disease, degradation and death, 
but which at first are hidden from sight ? In short, would 
society allow the existence of a “ perfect quagmire of Hu- 
man Sludge” ? 


We are not needlessly blackening human nature 
as it now actually is. Perfecter pictures are given 
by Henry George in his “Progress and Poverty,” by 
Bellamy in his “Looking Backwards ;” by Sir Charles Booth 
and Major Booth, and a host of other eminent writers. 
The position of Karl Marx does nota little suffer from his 
great enthusiasm or his Utopian schemes, but when 
he lays bare the condition of the labouring classes, he is 
true ad verbatwm. If some of these authors were extre- 
mists in social reconstruction, Spencer and Huxley were 
sober thinkers and their writings ought to carry great weight. 
At the sight of this great mass of wretchedness Huxley 
gives way to despair and if no remedy is to be found for it, 
he would gladly “hail the advent of a kindly comet to sweep 
it all away.” : 


Even when we give a few quotations from 


General Booth. gas 
some of these great men, we shall do — 
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Se 
nothing but touch the mere fringe of the evil. When we 
first cast a glance at the chart given by G. Booth in his 
“ Darkest England and the Way Out,” our hairs stood at 
an end and we are Sure, the same would happen to all. 
The stoutest heart must sicken at the loathsome sight of 
the black list of the evils perpetrated in England. Drunk- 
enness, adultery, fornication, prostitution, reviling, gambing 
theft, unrighteousness, unbelief, deceit, hypocricy, hatred, 
pride, envy, avarice, covetousness, murder, suicide, desti- 
tution, poverty and misery, pauperism, beggary, anarchy, 
outrage, sweating, slavery and homelessness—such are the 
sins and such the condition of the greatest and richest 
country of the civilized world. What of poor India then ? 
There are so many passages which we would fain 
quote from G. Booth, but we recoil from such a dreadful 


task and request our readers to read his book themselves. 


Rousseau. Rousseau, the prophet and founder of modern 
Democracy, the forerunner of modern socialism, the most po- 
werful advocate ofthe causeofthe dumb millions, could not 
bear the sight ofthe wearied drudgestoilingday and night and 
the misery they were sunk in, and thus wrote his “ Discourse 
on the Origin of Inequality.” He thinks that to such 
an extreme degree has man become denaturalized that we 
have finally a “handful of the powerful and rich at the 
summit of grandeur and fortune, whilst the crowd eral 
beneath in obscurity and misery; the first not really valuing 
the things they possess, unless so far as others are deprwed 
of them, and who, without other change of state, would 
cease to bs happy if the people ceased to be miserable,” 
their misery giving a relish and a sense of enjoyment, their 
pain an added pleasure—a terrible accusation but’one which 
is substantially true. He proceeds in his indictment :— 
“The people are oppressed; their rights are extinguished ; 
their murmurs are treated as Sedition; their goods are 
foraib lgaruekonUnifareinnarigiresyeci: Digifiged betyapaiaiolusha xes , whilst 


Ne 
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mutual dissensions and hatred are sown amongst them by 
their chiefs and rulers, in order that they may be the more 
easily held in subjection the more they are divided.” 


Indian Poverty. The problem of Indian poverty constantly 
and pressingly clamours for solution and when we are seeking 
a panacea for all social evils, we ought not to ignore our own 
country. Its true picture has been very painfully sketched 
by Digby in his “Prosperous India” and Dadabhoy in his 
** Poverty and Unbritish Rule of India.” Look at the 300 
millions of the Indians and you will realize that the destitu- 
tion and poverty of England are not even a moiety of those ~ 
of India. Turn your eyes wherever you may, hideous pover- 
ty and heart-rending degeneracy will face you here, there 
and everywhere. Just fora moment, think of the penury 
and squalor, the misery and filth, the sordidness and sinis- 
ter aspect of the dwellings in which most of us live. 
Just turn your attention to the small black rooms and 
sombre houses, giving abode to a dozen of men huddled 
together; to the nauseaus air which they breathe; 
to the offal and putridity which render every: corner 
ankle deep with elements sufficient to engender a hundred 
pestilences. Pass through the Indian villages and you will 
find that moneyed men grind the poor, helpless and dumb- 
masses and raise their castles and palaces by the mortar 
of human blood and bones. They treat their own people= 
their poorer friends and relatives—assomany dogsand hogs, 
while themselves lolling in luxury. You will see millions, 
in fact from 40 to 80 millions of your brethren, homeless, 
breadless, and helpless who have not ever a piece of rag 
to protect their shame and to save them from the pinch- 
ing cold of December, or any huttokeep off the wintry winds 
and the hot blasts. Forty millions of human souls! are 
they the sons of God, created in His own image or lanky 
scare-crows and living monuments of famine, suffering 
and privation? Are they the descendants of the Indian 


Rishis who never dreamt of famine and plague, or are | 
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ferrets eaten d- 


they the Incarnations of famine and have Plague as their 
constant companion to console them, to cheer them up 


> eel 


and eventually to give them perfect rest? Are they alive 
or dead? Dead, absolutely dead are they materially, soce- 
ally, morally intellectually, spiritually and politically. 
With naked skeleton bodies, rushing out eyes, upturned 


hands and weak wailing voice, they pray for “ Food, Food 
and Food,” but the Twin Devils: Destitution and Despair 


fae are making a terrible havoe in their serried ranks. 
aT Landless, joyless, helpless, hopeless ; 

z | Gasping still for bread and breath, 

sy To their graves by trouble haunted, 
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India’s helots toil till death. 


Such is India and her people, and still it is but a poor 
picture of the real misery and poverty that reign supreme 
in this land of the Rishis. Just read through the follow- 
ing lines’ of the Grand old Man of India. 


“In my paper on “The Poverty of India” I have 
worked out from official figures that the total income 
of B. India is only Rs. 20 (40s., or, at present exchange, nearer 
30s.) per head per annum. It must be remembered that the 
mass of the people cannot get this average of Rs. 20, as 
the upper classes have a larger share than the average...... . 
The income is, at the outside, Rs. 20 and the cost of living : 
Rs. 84. No wonder then that forty or eighty millions or 
more people of British India should ‘go through life on 
insufficient food. ” 


Again in his paper “India must be bled,” he writes 
“Tt is no wonder that the time has come when India is 
bleeding to death.” 


Lord Salisbury said that “as India must be bled, 
the lancet should be directed to the parts where the blood 
is congested, or at least sufficient, not to those parts al- 
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Gokhale’s ‘Shriman Gokhala has compared the material 
Opinion. conditions of India and England in measured 
words and true and we can not forego the temptation of 
quoting him in full because none is a better representative 

of sobre and thoughtful men. In his lecture on “ England’s 
Duty to India” he thus goes on :— 

“ That the mass of the people in India are at present sunk in frightful poverty is 
now admitted by all, including the most inveterate official optimist. A few facts, however, may 
be mentioned to bring this home clearly to your minds. Your average annual income has 
been estimated at about Æ 42 per head. Ours, according to official estimates, is about £2 per 
head and according is non-official estimates, only a little more than £ 1 per head. Your imports 
per head are about -€ 13, ours about ss. per head. The total deposits in your Postals Savings 
Bank amount to 148 million Sterling and you have in addition in the Trustees Savings Banks 


about s2 million Sterling. Your total paid, up capital of joint- stock companies is about 1900 
million Sterling. Ours is not quite 26 million Sterling and the greater part of this again fs 


European.” 


Digby’s Mr. Digby’s “Prosperous British India” is 
Book. invaluable for all who are anxious to see India 
behind the theatrical scenes. [It is one appalling 
mass of facts and figures whlch strike like thunderbolt 
upon its readers and the feelings of pain and pity are 
aroused to their inmost depths as we go through its pages. 
The chapter on famines reveals the most shocking and 
dismaying facts and in studying it we were reminded of the 
memorable words of Edmund Burke that “there is still a 
lower deep in the lowest deep.” Some of the figures are 
given below. Digby has shown that from the 11th century 
to the 18th only eighteen famines occurred, while in the 
small period of 25-1875—1900, the same number of famines 
did make a terrible havoc all over India. It is most sig- 
nificant and still more significant is the fact that the mor- 
tality of these few years was twenty-six times as much ¢ as 
that of the Seven centuries put together. 


Again, the number of deaths in all the wars of the 
world from 1793 to 1990 was about 5,000,000, while mor- 
tality in India alone from famines within nine, years 
amounted to 19 millions, that is, half as much as 
that of England, Scotland and Ireland. To put these 


figures in a more impressive form one shoald say that “two 
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British subjects passed away from starvation or starvation 
induced diseases in every minute of every day and overy 
night from January Ist 1889 to September 389th 1901.” 


All the figures given above speak for themselves and 
nothing can be added to their force by further comment. 
£ From this brief review of the histories of the 
Conclusion. : : ee 
various countries and the opinions of many 
eminent men we have attempted to show that the social 
ills are not as fog and fustian, not the phantom of our 
own creation, but that they do now exist in full reality all 


over the planet and have made their presence felt in 
European countries from times immemorial. This Fran- 
kenstein has not been raised only yesterday by capitalism, 
but has existed in different shapes and forms in the various 
stages of European Evolution. 


To remove misapprehension we may add that we 
are not pessimistic. Infact, none can deny that the 
condition of the labouring classes has much improv 
ed, that their standard of living has been raised, that better 
accommodation, better education, better environments have 
been created. Social unrest and discontent are enormously 
growing up of late because there is now a general belief 
that there should be secured to all citizens, the conditions 
under which civilized life is possible, because the differences 
between the rich and the poor are becoming stranger day by 
day, because the relations between the capitalists and the 
labourers are stiffening and lastly, because through general 
advancement, human nature is becoming intolerant of 
misery, suffering, starvation and oppression. The standard 
of living expected by the upper classes and desired by the 
lower is becoming higher and higher at every hour of every 
day and night and the race cauldron is bubbling fiercely. 
The people can not keep pace with the widely galloping 


colt of society and hence those who are left behind or 
trang] edkancbi orashedowd eneatlnicitaery shausands,of iron-clad 
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hoofs, can not but see with dismay and horror the social 
laws and institutions which accentuate, nay perpetuate 
such a wreckage and thus contribute to their death, decay 
and degradation. They fully perceive the truth of the 
undying words of Goldsmith. 

“Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a pray, 

Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 

When, therefore, inspite of all the improvements and 
best intentions of the few, there remains much that is 
deplorably wretched we ought to find some remedy to remove 
these evils, and this shall form the subject of our next 
articles. 
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LOGICAL SUTRAS. 
Chapter Iriri 
KINDS OF PROPOSITIONS. 


Terms standing alone incapable of expressing 
truth. 


Joining of terms therefore needful to complete 
meaning. 

This joining gives proposition. 

Which grammarians call sentence. 

But although every proposition a sentence, every 
sentence not a proposition. 

Word proposition derived from Latin pro, before 
and pono, I place. 

Hence means laying or placing before. 

But what ? 

The result of an act of judgement. 

So proposition involves comparison. 

And has three parts: two terms and copula or 
connecting verb. 


As in “ Gold is a yellow substance ”’. 

First term subject. 

Second, Predicate. 

Propositions: Affirmative, Negative, Universal, 
Particular, Singular, Indefinite, Exclusive, Excep- 
tive, Explicative, Essential, Ampliative, Tauto- 
logous, Pure, Modal, True and False. 

Of these Affirmative, Negative, Universal and 
Particular most important. 

Affirmative aserts agreement between subject and 
Predicate, 


As in “ All metals are elements ”’. 


133. Negative, difference, discrepancy or disagreement - 
-0. Gurukul Ka 
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As in “ Gold is not easily fusible ”. 
Propositions affirming Predicate to belong to whole 
subject, Universal. 

As “ All birds are animals ” 

If only to a part, Particular. 

As “ Some animals are quadrupeds ”’. 
Distinction of Affirmative and Negative based 
upon quality. 

That of Universal and Particular upon quantity. 
Affirmative, Negative, Universal and Particular, 
Categorical Propositions. 
Their symbols “A E I O when combined. 
Universal Affirmative A. 

Indicated by ‘all’, ‘ every’, © each 7, 


‘none’. 


í 


any ’, 


Universal negative E. 


‘ í 


Indicated by ‘no’, ‘ not ’, ‘none’. 

Particular Affirmative I. 

Indicated by ‘some’, ‘ certain’, ‘ a few’, ‘many’ 
and ‘ most ’. 

Particular negative O. 

Indicated by signs of E with limitation. 


Chapter VII. 
OPPOSITION OF PROPOSITIONS. 


(0) 


A and E contraries. 

I and E contradictories. 

So also A and O. 

A and I subalterns. 

So also E and O. 

I and O subcontraries. 
Contraries opposed. 
Contradictories inconsistent. 
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el | 159. Subcontraries opposed yet consistent. 
ae | | 160. Subalterns one under the other. 
F 161. Of contraries both never true. 
= | 162. And both may be false. 
x | 163. Of contradictories, one always true and one false. 
KG 164. Of subcontraries only one false. 
x% i 165. Sometimes both true. 
= 166. Of subalterns, Particular true if Universal true. 
= 167. But not vice versa. 
Sia 168. That is, if A true, E false, I true, O false. 
= ko 169. If E true, A false, I false, O true. 
S 170. IfI true, A doubtful, E false, O doubtful. 
3 fa 171. If O true, A false, E doubtful, I doubtful. 
Sen 172. In necessary matter A and I true, E and O false. 


173. In contingent matter, I and O true; A and E false. 


174. In impossible matter, E and O true; A and I 
false. 


175. Necessary matter that which affirms A. 
176. As “ man is mortal ” 

177, Contingent that which limits Universal. 
178. As ‘ men are sincere’, 

179. That is, some men, not all. 

180, Impossible that which affirms E. 

181. As “ no man is mortal ’, 

182. This part of Logic very important. 


Chapter. VIII. 
DISTRIBUTION OF TERMS, 
o 
183. Distribution of terms in Propositions essential to 
right reasoning. 


184. Distribution means taking universally’or referring 
to all parts. 
185. A distributes subject only. 
186, As in “All metals are elements.” 
187, E both subject and Predicate. 
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188. As in “ No metals are compounds.” 
189. I none. 
190. As in “Some metals are brittle substances.” 
191. O Predicate only. 
192. Asin “ Some metals are not brittle substances.” 
193. Formula = As eb in op. 
194. Meaning, A distributes subject, E both, I none, 
O predicate. 
195. Or A= D U ( Distributed Undistributed.) 
196. E= DD (Distributed Distributed. ) 
197. I = UU ( Undistributed Undistributed.) 
198. O = UD ( Undistributed Distributed. ) 
Chapter Ix. 
CONVERSION OF PROPOSITIONS. 


199. Conyersion means transposition. 

200. That is change of Subject and Predicate. 

201. Original proposition, Conyertend. 

202. When changed, Converse. 

203. Conversion is of four kinds. 

204. Simple Conversion, Conversion by Limitation, 
Conversion by Negation, and Conversion by 
Contraposition. 


205. Conversion by Limitation sometimes called Per 
Accidence. 


206. Simple conversion transposes Subject and Pre- 
dicate. 


207. And applies to I and E only. 


208. Thus “Some metals are brittle substances” 
( convertend. ) 


209. Gives “Some brittle substances are metals” 
( converse). 


210 Again “No metals are compounds” (conyertend). 
SEF Sur keeg VINEE Y otpore deana Converse ). 
3 4 
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2177. 
218. 


219. 
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227. 
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Conversion by Limitation or Per Accidence con- 
sists in passing from Universal to Particular 
and then transposing. 

Thus from “ All metals are elements” ( conver- 
tend) we get “some elements are metals” 
( converse ). 

Limitation applies to A only. 

First changing convertend into affirmative and 
then converting simply gives negation. 

Thus from “Some existing things are not mate- 
rial substances”’ (convertend), we get “ Some 
immaterial substances are existing things ” 

This process peculiar to O. 

Taking negative of Predicate of A as new Sub- 
ject and affirming universal negative of old 
gives contraposition, 


Thus from ‘All metals are elements” we get 
‘All not-elements are not metals ” 


This applies to A. 


Chapter <x. 
IMMEDIATE INFERENCES. 


Inferences are of two kinds. 

Immediate and Mediate. 

Immediate direct deduction. 

Mediate, through a third or middle term. 
Mediate Inferen-es Syllogisims. 

Three kinds of Immediate Inferences. 


(1) Immediate Inference by Privative Concep- 
tion. 


(2) Immediate Inference by Added Determinants 
and 
(3) Immediate Inference by Complex Concep- 
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28. First sometimes called Obversion. 


29. And consists in passing from Affirmative to Ne- 
gative and from Negative to Affirmative. 


30. As in the following illustrations :— 


J A. All metals are elements. 
LE. No metals are compounds. 
E. No men are perfect. 
A. All men are imperfect. 


f I. Some men are trustworthy. 
LO. Some men are not untrustworthy. 


f O. Some men are not sincere. 
Ul. Some men are insincere. 

31. Second consists in joining adjectives or other 
gualifying words both to Subject and Predi- 
cate. 

32. Thus from “All metals are elements” may be 


í 


inferred that “all heavy metals are heavy 


elements.” 


33. But too bold an application of this to be avoided. 
34. Third closely resembles second but isa little 
more extended. 


235. Thus from “All metals are elements” may be 
inferred “a mixture of metals is a mixture of 
elements.” 

6. Bold deduction, however, to be guarded against. 

37. Interences very important. 

8. And should be carefully studied from the text. 
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THE MESSAGE OF THE ARYA SAMAJ. 


The Message of the Arya Samaj is a Message of the 
Kings of Kings, addressed to all his loyal subjects, in 
countries, North and South; and East and West; to all 
races, black and white; brown and yellow. Itis a mes- 
sage of Peace, Joy and Holiness. It promises the estab- 
lishment of the Kingdom of Heaven on earth. It grants 
absolute autonomy to us all in the domain of self. It 
was drafted, in the Post Vedic period, by the Philosopher- 
Statesman, Lord (Bhagwan) Manu, the greatest lawgiver 
of our race. Before its promulgation, it was thoroughly 
considered in the Parliament of Rishis. It comprises 
ten Articles of Faith. Its first draft by Manu has been 
slightly altered, to suit modern times, by that great 
Rishi, Sanyasi and Patriot, Maharshi Swamy Dayanand 
Saraswati, the Dictator ordained by Heaven to marshal 
forth the wavering soldiers of the Vedic Faith, to lead 
them to the battle-field of Dharma, and to march them to 
victory against the combined forces of ignorance, supers- 


E and folly. 


What is the executive body, which shall apply 
for our benefit these boons granted to us by our all 
knowing Father? It is the body called the Arya Samaj 
the surviving body of Dayanand. Dayanand is not dead. 
Who says he is dead? He lives to day.as hale and as 
hearty as he did when he functioned on this physical plane 
a quarter of a century ago. He has his busy brain working 
on the holy heights of the Himalayas, at the holier shrine of 
Hardwar, at the holiest seminary of Gurukul. Yes! His 
brain is equally busy at that active centre of Dharmie 


life, the Dayanand Anglo Vedic College, Lahore. The 


indomitable will that enabled Dayanand to preach the 


Ve ic, Siddhuntas, amidst npo ularity and opposition, 
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amathis followers, men, women and children, to sacrifice 


their all, if need be, on the altar of duty. The stentorian 
Voice, which that great Apostle of the Sanatana Dharma 
raised, and raised so effectively, against priests and castes: 
and creeds, is not hushed. It is reverberating in the 
discourses, the humble servants of the Samaj are deliver- 
ing, night and morning, in town and country, here, there 
and everywhere. The hand that is pouring forth Charity 
in the orphanages throughout the country is Dayanand’s. 
The hand that is always extended to beckon back the 
sheep that has strayed away from the Vedic fold and 
restore it to its loving family is Dayanand’s. At every 
breath, on the happening of every crisis, the body of 
Dayanand, the Arya Samaj, draws a deep, an invigorating 
inspiration of optimism. At the next breath, on the pass- 
ing away of that crisis, the body of Dayanand, the Arya 
Samaj, throws out the poison of pessimism. At every 
diastole, the heart of Dayanand, the sustaining organs of 
Arya Samaj, the various institutions now working, are 
filled with the youth, the energy, and the enthusiasm of 
Brahmacharya. At every systole, that youth, that energy, 
and that enthusiasm are available for the service of huma- 
nity, for the service of Aryavarta. Thus we see that the 
body and mind of Dayanand are as powerful to-day as 


they were a quarter of a century ago. 


The same holds good with respect to the capacity 
for suffering which this great body of the Sanyasin posses- 
ses. Well did Mahatma Munshiram, that embodiment 
of the living faith of the Aryas, say that the Samaj is a 
Sanyasin. No doubt, we Aryas are, individually, Brahma- 
charies, Grihastas, Vanaprastas or Sanyasins. But, in our 
readiness to sacrifice our worldly comforts (or what an_ 
adharmic world views as comforts ) for the sake of honor 
and truth, we are all Sanyasins. Though we do not neg- 
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to forego its pleasures. One of our earliest lawgivers has 
taught us, 


TA Ta TATE 
WIEST: BATT 1 
Braai Ie SPRATT 
aaa Testa ATR: N 


‘Man, erring man! Do you think your material posses- 
sions, your lands, your houses, your cattle, your motors, 
your carriages; your wife and children, your friends and 
relations; nay, even your body shall be of any use to you 
in your life after death? Hearken to what I say! Your 
wealth lies scattered about on the ground; your horses and 
carriages remain in their stables; your wife bids you good 
bye atthe threshold of your house; your friends and 
relations desert you on the burning ghat. But never 
mind them. Are you quite sure that, at least, your body 
will keep you company. Look! It is just there on the 
funeral pyre, about to be transformed into a handful of 
ashes. Now then, what accompanies you? Your guide, 
therefore, in your further progress is your dharma.” The 
lesson so vividly conveyed by the verse quoted above is 
lso the teaching of one of the sublimest of our Puranas. 
Tam not here speaking of the ‘Pope Puranas,’ I am re- 
ering to one ofthe real Puranas, the Mahabharata). 
Bhagwan Shree Krishna, that organiser, inspirer, leader 
and councillor of our nation, at the great crisis of our 
national life in the past, speaks these immortal words to 
Arjuna, in that Symposium of Aryan Philosophy, the 
Bhagavadgita. 
ql ATTA 

Aifa weir 

aE Ta GWAR: | 

TEAT 


TNT HEA: Il 
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‘Weapons do not destroy it; fire does not burn it; water 
does not sink it; the wind does not dry it.’ This is in 
fact, the faith that sustains the Aryas, in their work while 
living; this shall be the faith that shall cheer them up 
when shuffling off their mortal coil. 


After reading what has been written above, 
the reader will be in a position to understand the character 
of the organisation, which has been entrusted with the holy 
work of working out in practice the commands of our 
Father, who is not only in heaven, but everywhere. His 
message, as has already been pointed out, consists of Ten 
Articles of Belief. An exposition of them, in their serial 
order will now be taken up. That the injunctions they 
inculcate may be the more vividly impressed on our minds, 
it shall be assumed that the Almighty is speaking to us 
in the first person, 


( To be continued. ) 
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It is with considerable misgivings that 1 venture to 
write upon the subject, mainly because the subject demands 
a treatment which none but an expert in the art of public 
speaking or a past master in Oratory can bestow with per- 
fect propriety. The literature on this subject is considerably 
large: a large number of treatises and hand-books have been 
published toteachus the art of public speaking. Butthere isa 
good deal of truth inthe observation that just as languages have 
preceded the rules of Grammar, in the same way Eloquence 
has preceded the rules of Rhetoric. This brings us toa dis- 
cussion of the saying that “ Orators, like Poets, are born, 
not made”. This saying, as I understand it, is not to be 
taken literally; because if taken in the literal sense, the Epi- 
thet of “ Art ” as applied to Public Speaking becomes al- 
together unjustifiable. The use of the term “ Art ” in con- 
nection with ‘ Oratory’ signifies that the latter is æ subject 
of taste resembling, to a certain extent the fine arts (e. g. mu- 
sic, painting, sculpture, artitecture and poetry ) in that Au- 
man skill, as opposed to nature is applied to it in the shape 
of practical rules for our guidance in gaining proficiency in 
that art. Rules of Rhetoric or the precepts of Public Speak- 
ing have a value of their own: they banish a thousand faults 
which we would have persisted in, without our noticing them. 
Cold precepts, undoubtedly, cannot make one an impassion- 
ed orator, but they certainly prevent an orator from making 
himself ridiculous in many ways. So, when it is said that 
‘oratory isanatural gift, the meaning simply is that no precepts 
whatever can communicate to one’s spirit that spark of living 
fire which is the prerogative ofa genuine orator. It is true 
that Poets and Orators are not manufactured products but‘ 
nevertheless, it has to be conceded that Oratory is an experi- 
mental art as well. Thus we arrive at the dictuin that ‘ na- 
ture gives birth to the genuine orator, regular training devo- 
lops. Shut Kerart erivarbittidtewer allccion Bibrzat by AvE On tsansmutes that 


A 
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gilt into polished oratory ’. The genuine oratoris disting- 
uished by a warmth in his feelings and a divine afflatus or 


inspiration within him, Ordinary subjects and common 
place topicsassumea sublimity—nay 


a wonderful sublimity, 
when the orator pours them, so to speak, in the crucible of 
his imagination, fuses them in the fire of feeling, and finally 
moulds them in accordance with his own sentiments. But 
now | am considering ‘ oratory ’ specially as an ‘ art ° : at 
the very outset I may say that ‘constant practice’ is the one 
thing needful. An aspirant after Oratoy must speak as 
often as he can. A writer likens this art, rightly, to the 
art of swimming. Just as ‘swimming’ is learnt by actual ex- 
periments in water, in the same way ‘ speaking ’ is learnt 
by actual experiments before an audience. There are cer- 
tain initial difficulties in the art; the first and the most terri- 
ble difficulty is a feeling of nervousness, alack of self-poss- 
ession, that ovecomes a would-be speaker when he stands 
on his legs and faces his first audience. The heart of the 
would-be speaker sinks and his knees tremble when he 
stands on the platform and sees lines of listening faces 
listening to the silence of a tongue-tied speaker. A writer 
remarks that just as in swimming so in public speaking “there 
must be the same abondonment to one’s own resources, the 
same recklessness and risk of endeavour, the same deter- 


( 


mination to ‘ sink or swim ° in the effort °- This remark is | 
a valuable one; but it should be remembered that learners of 
both arts should equip themselves with the requisite re- 
sources before making ‘actual experiments’. If there are no 
resources to fall back upon, both are doomed to‘ sink’ in 
the effort. Now what should be the resource of a novice 
in the art of public speaking? He should always write out 
his speech before delivering it. There should not bea 
sentence uttered that has not been thought out beforehand. 
By speech, you communicate thoughts to others. What do 
you expect to communicate if you have no thoughts ? Neyer 


dream for a moment, that thoughts will come of themselves 
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when you have begun speaking. It is recklessness of the 
worst type to think ‘ what to speak’ after standing up as 
a lecturer. Learners of the art should not make experi- 
ments in extempore speaking, in the very beginning. Those 
who are extempore speakers are persons who have plenty of 
thoughts to communicate any moment they like. First, prac- 
tise ‘ manuscript eloquence ’ if you wish to conquer the 
initial weaknesses instead of being overcome.oy them. As to 


) 


‘ extempore speaking ’ it is learnt well in Debating Socie- 
ties, and it depends also on wide reading. A well read man 
has always plenty of new thoughts for his audience. But it 
is not reading so much as thinking which is necessary for 
Public Speaking. A good memory is also a great aid in 
acquiring proficiency in this art. Bùt a command of words is 
essential for a public speaker. Words constitute the 
material of an orator. Just as a sound musical instrument is 
needed indispensably by a musician, so a rich vocabulary 
must indispensably be at the command of an orator. Conse- 
quently it is necessary for an orator that he should study the 
best literature— both classical and modern. The express- 
ion of thought musi be garbed in decent and accurate 
words. The language of oratory is not the language of 
daily talk. It is more dignified and consequently more 
effective and thrilling. We learn from the Chamber’s Jour- 
nal that ‘“Bright’s great speech of 23rd. Feb. 1855 on the 
Crimean War, containing the memorable passage— “ The 
angel of Death has been abroad throughout the land; you 
may almost hear the beating of his wings ” — closed with 
an appeal to the Prime Minister that stirred the feelings of 
the House of Commons as it never had been stirred within 
living memory.” We learn further that Fox— ‘the most 
brilliant and accomplished debator that the world ever saw ’ 
—was a close student of the classics. As regards Chatham 
we learn that he was “an extensively read classical scholar”? 


and that he “ diligently cultivated the faculty of expression 


by the practice of translation and retranslation.” As regards 
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John Bright we are informed that he used to read Milton 
every evening regularly. The younger Pitt too laboured 
a good. deal to enrich his vocabulary. The language of 
Demosthenes was also unique. As regards our Indian orators 
of to-day, the language of Mr. Surendra Nath Banerji and 
Mr. Pherozeshah Mehta stands apart in splendid isolation; 
whereas the eloquent language of Mrs. Annie Besant has 
a fascination that is simply bewitching. Mark Antony's 
speech over the body of Cesar students of Shakespeare 
should know, is regarded Ly those competent to judge as 
one of the finest specimens of modern oratory. 


Excellence of style is another embellishment of an 
orator. This too is acquired by cultivation. Now we come 
to another essential of an eloquent speech. By eloguenez 
is meant the utterance of strong emotion in correct, appro- 
priate, expressive and fluent language. In short, it is the 
art which produces a fine, persuasive speech. But how can 
it be mastered? ‘To command a clear expression, you must 
have a clear conception. If you wish to thrill the hearers 
by your speech, you should first thrill yourself by contem- 
plating over the subject. It is impossible to move, without 
being moved, just as it is impossible to convince without 
being convinced. Sothat to command eloquence, feel your 
subject thoroughly, move yourself before moving the 
audience and remember that true eloquence does not 
consist so much in the sublimity of style as in the depth of 
sentiments. Musical cadences do not constitute oratory ; 
they are spurious imitations of genuine eloquence. The 
vain attempt of expressing a passion which an orator does 
not feel, by the intonations of the voice and the forced 
movements of hands and feet, only makes him appear ridi- 
culous before the audience. Some may object to this and say 
that there are speakers who can inspire their hearers with a 
passion for virtue without being virtuous themselves. The 
reply is that it may be so and often it üs so; but if there has 
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sentiment of virtue was the one predominating passion in 
the heart of the orator at least for the time that he was 
speaking — however vicious he might be outside the lec- 
ture-hall. There are other matters too which require atten- 
tion on the part of an orator. They are— correct pronun- 
ciation, sweet intonation, systematic arrangement of the 
subject and the cultivation of a dignified, brief and effective 
style of delivery. 


There is another very sensible advice given to would- 
be orators. Master your theme, first of all, then be masier 
of yourself and finally master the audience. 


I have often heard some people advising beginners 
in this art to take their hearers for a set of fools. But in 
my opinion this advice is more theoretical than practical. 
If the audience is supposed to be made up merely of fools, 
the question arises— are fools the fit persons to appreciate 
the beauties of an orator? Certainly not. When a speaker 
delivers his speech it is difficult for and by no means helpful 
to him to imagine that he is addressing a group of fools or 
empty benches. He should suppose his hearers to be in- 
telligent beings, haying receptive minds, if his eloquence is 
to be fruitful, otherwise it will be a voice and nothing more. 


“í Watch men’s faces ” says Mi. Winston Churchill, 
‘and endeavour to realize how much and how little they 
understand, what amuses and interests them, what moves 
them to enthusiasm, what leaves them listless or unmoved.” 


We are informed that of present-day speakers in 
England, the two most instructive are Mr. Chamberlain and 
Lord Rosebery. The former has a “ perfect command of 
simple and vigorous English ” and “ his lucidity of state- 
ment, his power of incisive criticism, his adroitness and 
readiness in ey make him an admirable subject for begin- 
ners to study ” . The latter’s style is more literary, “ full of 
fing 0. @ delic, at ng BY din es, exquisi PONE? pictures y erbal vig- 
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nettes and humorous sketches pointed by genial satire or 
epigram ”. I may here remark that ndia has its Chamber- 
lain in Mr. Gokhale and its Rosebery in Dr. Rash Behari 
Ghosh; and Indian students would profiit a good deal by a 
study of their speeches. 

Now I may touch upon the dangers of manuscript elo- 
quence. The danger is that we might lose the power of a 
ready reply, and the power of clothing our ideas in suitable 
words on the spur of the moment. The remedy is, as al- 
ready suggested, to have an ample vocabulary at our com- 
mand — which is done by extensive reading. It often 
happens that a speaker forgets the very preliminary portion 
of his speech in preparing which he had spent a good long 
time but if he is self-possessed and does not feel a want of 
words to clothe his ideas, the whole equipment of speech 
will be in readiness for him and the missing words will come 


of themselves at the right moment. 


A writer in the Chamber’s Journal remarks that 
oratory is born in epochs of intense passion and feeling. 
Catiline’s conspiracy produced Cicero; Philip of Macedon 
produced Demosthenes. This is true to a certain extent. 
The error of the generalisation lies in this that it takes no 
notice of the fact that real oratory proceeds from a passion 
within and not without. There may be calmness without and 
agitation within. Moreover if it be regarded a true stand- 
ard that “ the orator is born not in periods of quiescence and 
calm but in the throes and pangs of passion and struggle ” 
then we think India shall produce no more orators, because 
here political agitation is in danger of being proscribed 
altogether. There may be many causes to advocate many 
grievances to represent, many matters of national concern, 
but “ no more harangues ” is going to be the rule. Conse- 
quently, we cannot accept such a pessimistic standard. 
According to that standard, political oratory may vanish 
from India, but an aspirant for oratory should never think 
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KK 


make experiments freely enough in moral and social fields. 


OG. U 


Take for example Mrs. Annie Besant. She is not a politi- 


ae 


cal declaimer and yet she speaks so often and so charm- 
ingly as few do. Her eloquence proceeds from a volcanic 
spring within and does not wait to be stirred by an unrest 
without. 


I will conclude by describing the method of 
fa speech adopted by Dr. John Clifford, one of the 
most influential speakers among non-conformist Divines. 
His method was published in the Review of Reviews. 


4 


ap 


“ My method ” says he “ is— 


I ASIII I IOI II III OR JOCK 


(1) To master my facts and my line of reasoning 
as far as possible. 


(2) To write out what I have to say as fully as 
time permits. 


(3) To re-write, or as the Germans say, re-work 
the subject. 


(4) To ‘boil down,’ so as to get thebriefest analy- 
sis of what is to be said- 


(5) To resist the temptation to rely upon the 
written phrase and to leave the mind to act 
with all freedom and spontaneity. 

j (6) To make clear to myself the precise character 
of the result I wish to achieve and then bend 


3) 


all my energies in that direction ”. 
His advice to public speakers is as follows :— 
if (1) “ Never forget distinctness of articulation. 
i This is a primary condition in effective utter- 
ance. = 


(2) Get a vocabulary, read the best literature and 
mark all ‘elect’ terms — terms that give dis- 
tinction to a sentence and lift it out of the 
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(3) Secure self-command, become self-oblivious 
by charging the entire mind—the emotional 
not less than the reflective part — with the 
subject and with the purpose of the speech. 


(4) Incessant and undespairing work is allin all ”. 


Now let me turn to another virtue of oratory. There 
are many works which a person does experiencing at the 
same time a sense of pleasure in doing them; but there 
are few works which enable him to feel the pleasure he 
has given to others by doing them. Itis an orator who 
reads a triumph in the face of his hearers there and then, 
when he sees his audience moved and bursting into unsoli- 
cited applause. The charm of a speech eloquently deliver- 
ed resembles the charm of a song sweetly sung. The audi- 
ence of an accomplished singer, as well as that of an 
orator, becomes spell bound by the utterance—whether it 
be in melodious verse or melodious prose. Verily, such is 
the melody and majesty and mystery of human voice 
that the world becomes enchanted when it listens to 
it. Blessed be the man or woman who commands such 


a voice. 


C. P. Singh. 


S D Se 
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| NOMICAL THEORIES. 
d ; Some of the theories which have been recently pro- 
| pounded by Europeans in the realms of astronomy were 


formulated by our Rishis when the European nations were 
not born. Newton is believed to have been the first to 
recognize the universal force of gravity, but the Indians 
knew it thousands of years before Newton inferred it from 
the falling of an apple. The Veda teaches that the 
diurnal and annual motions of the earth are the functions 
of the universal force of gravity. How canthey recognise 


YX KIKI KILI I HK IOC KSI OK OC JK 


Newton as their Acharya when Arya Bhatt has taught 
that 
“ FLI MARA AAAA ” 

the earth posseses gravity for every thing which we throw 
falls through the agency of this force. The cause of the 
phenomenon of tides, has been recently discovered by the 
Eurcpeans, but in the Vishnu Puran we find the follow- 
ing slokas which mean: 


LUT RUIAPAAAMSAAASTAAT | 
TAES RETA: N 
aAA RA ea aE | 
SEAHAM TANIER]: N 
mamn aaa | 
agia NAHER N 
That in the ebb and the flow tide the water of the 
ocean is not decreased or increased but only appears to be 
so on account of the attractions of the moon in its differ- 
ent phases, like the water fuming and rising in a heated 
dish. 2 F 
Another discovery of modern times is the deter- 
mination of the solar spots. This is the result of the 
optical instruments that have been devised by the European 
SCHEtGapKu! KeBeinivershy eteriayae chiere conten plseHbunswiGT SON of Surya 
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Kalank even in some of the Puranas and a somewhat 
detailed account in the Vrihat Sanhita of the learned Ba- 
rahaMihir, the irresistible conclusion is that the ancient 
Aryans did posses five optical instruments. The discov- 
ery that the earth’s orbit is elliptical and the earth’s axis 
is inclined at a certain angle to the line joining the cen- 
tres of the sun and the earth, which is so absolutely 
essential in making astronomical calculations is attributed 
to our Rishis by Professor Colebrook. i 


The theory of the infinity of the celestial bodies 
which is believed now a days by the western astronomers 
was first propounded by our Rishis. The mention of Surya, 
Maha Surya and Virat Surya is a potent argument for 
proving that our Rishis were the first to formulate this 
theory. The theory asserts that just as this earth, 
its satellites and all other planetsof the Solar System revolve 
round the sun as their centre, so the sun with this Solar 
System moves as a whole round another sun called Maha 
Surya, and this in its turn with all its planets revolves 
round a third sun called Virat Surya and so on. Profes- 
sor Baily has proved the theory by means of deductive 


reasoning. 


The vocabulary of astronomical terms used in 
Arash astronomy will show what discoveries were made 
in the science by our Rishis: “ ag, 344%, 743,443 aA, UA aA AT, 
Agar, TERA, UR, Sat UR, AKA, RA, AN, SAS, HAS, IANA, 
frata, JAG, wa, IRNS, RERIN Ti, Tat sae, RN RNA, aA 
wa aia mae, Ate aA, RRA, ata aa, TERI, a TÈR? 
The mention of these shows, that they not only recog- 
nized the science but made a vast progress, which was not 
even dreamt of even up to the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury after Christ in Europe. 


The last but not the least important theory of mo- 
dern tines dsuthiætatbrversjpliaritwesceteesonmokdsesa ebuna probably 
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inhabited by living beings. This too is the result of obser- 


a= 


vation made by means of the modern optical instruments 
and the astronomical telescope. But to Indians this must 


first originators of this theory. In the Shatpath Brahman 


Í 

| 

not appear extraordinary for their forefathers were the 

i 
| Chapter XIV, we find: 


wA ù adaa Hay u BaTETA VIRI A aa NAAA ASS 
watt N 
The suns, the moons, the planets etc. are 
called vasu, and the reason given for this designation is 
that they are the abodes of life (from the root afar). 


Hq IKE PIII I HII IKI YO HK 


Now I come to the discoveries which they, the 
ancient Rishis, had made in the science of astronomy.. 
Let as take the most important of those discoyeries, which 
may be classified under six headings. 


1. The shape of the earth. 

The suspension of the earth. 
Magnitudes of the earth, moon and sun. 
Latitudes and Longitudes. 

The motions of the sun, earth and moon. 


OV Gees Ca 


. The Phenomena of Eclipse. 


The list though not exhaustive is sufficient 
for our purpose. We shall take them one by one. It 
will be well to quote occasionally from astronomical 
works, 


1. The shape of the earth. 


In Europe the true shape of the earth was recog- 
nized at about the time of Columbus, who in 1492 A.D. 
sailed for India but by mistake reached America. It is 
evident therefore that 500 years back few people in Europe ` 
knew that the earth was round. Strictly speaking European 
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In the Surya Sidhant we find :— 


c An 


aJa: TAA TACT ATA: | 
FA FIA TY AUT THAT N 
The earth is surrounded on all sides by land, moun- 
tains, forests, and inhabitants, just in the same way as the 


fruit of Kadamba is covered all around by a hair—like 
covering. 
In Nakshatrakalpa, we find :— 
aia Hea fred aac: TT | 
The earth is globulor resembling the fruit of Kapethe 
with only this difference that the Northern and Southern 


poles are somewhat flattened. This comparison is as exact 
as the modern comparison with an orange, 


In the Surya Siddhant we find :— 


TET RT TA AANEEN | 
qed FAA TRAITS IAC Il 


We men being enormously small in comparison with 
the earth can see only a small part of its surface, and 
consequenty instead of seeing it like a globe see it like a 
disc, 


In the Siddhant Shiromoni we find :— 


aa aa: ST NCA: TAT: A a gest Feet wars | 
TA A YS AS FAST AH TET TATE N 


Which means the same as the above Surya Sidhanta 


quotation. 
In Zalla Siddhant we find :— 


anal af ta Bateataeare AETIA: | 
Hag A giaa AE RAAT: Ul 
If the earth were flat we should see trees and other 


things even, from a very great distance, since ye do not 
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+ ae see them we conclude that they are hidden from our sight by 
ES the bulging portion of the earth coming between those 
x l | objects which shows that the earth is globular. 
z | In the Siddhant Shiromani, we have that, when the 
= | Te RAA A: ATTA I | 
zx aa aA a PAT N 
Si TARANA € JAA 
Z| la 
aAratetadddaa 
X fa eet 
x qaza WE aad AAT 
Xa aaa NÀ aad UATH tl 
X : 
= fa sun advances from the equator towards the North- 
X Pole the day increases and the night diminishes in the 
XxX 


Northern Hemisphere; while in the Southern Hemisphere 
the reverse is the case and vice versa. The day in the North- 
ern Hemisphere and the night in the Southern Hemisphere 
vary directly as the difference between the sun’s declina- 
tion and co-latitude in the northern hemisphere. And there 
is six months’ day at the north-pole and six months’ night 
at the south-pole. Similarly for the south-pole. 


The determination of these phenomena necessitate 
the knowledge of the spherical shape of the earth. 

The most cogent proof of the fact that the true shape 
of the earth was known to the Aryans even in_prehis- 
toric times, is to be found in the connotation of the word, 
which is applied in the Sanskrit language to the earth. The 
earth is designated by the name Bhugoal which itself shows 
that the Bhu is goal or the earth is round. 


[2] The suspension of the earth :— 


The vulgar Hindu notion about the suspension of the 
earth is that a serpent of one thousand heads is uphold- 
ing the earth. Some believe this to be the function of an 
ox; while others believe it to be placed on the shoulders of 
a giant called Atlas. Such foolish and absurd ideas are 
exotic to the Arash astronomy. Our astronomy says that 
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“nie ota frafa 
the earth is placed in space. Let us see the scientific sig- 
nificance of this theory. Since all around us we observe 
the force of gravity acting, it is very difficult to think about it 
without the idea of gravity or falling. Anything which 
has no support must fall. This is our every day experience. Con- 
sequently we say that theearth must have a support, other- 
wise it will fall. But the falling of an object is not due 
toany cause residing,in the object, but is the result of some 
external force which is the attraction of the earth. Hence 
we see that there is no reason why the earth should fall 
when there is nothing beneath it to attract, neither it will 
rise if there is nothing above it to attract. In short motion 
is impossible in any direction whatever unless some external 
force is applied. This is the principal of inertia in matter. 
It is clear then that if we could take away every force from 
a body that body will remain fixed in space; for there is no 
reason why it should move at all. This shows that our ri- 
shis were perfectly conversant with the principles of force 
and motion, which are now called Newton’s Laws of Motion 
These laws can not be proved either mathematically or ex- 
perimentally. But the probability of the truth of the laws 
is found in the fact that up to this time we have encounter- 
ed no exception to these. On these laws is based the sys- 
tem of Dynamics and on Dynamics is based the whole theory 
of astronomy. Here we finda proof that our Rishis not 
only discovered the elements of arithematic, geometry, 
algebra, mensuration, and trignometry but developed these 
to perfection; and moreover dynamics and calculi differ- 


ential and integral were known to them for they could make 
infinitesimal calculations. 


Bhaskaracharya says :— 
Tara eat Fata fad A e gs 
faz faeat azar yaaa tet aaa 
The earth has no visible support [ like a serpent or ~ 


an ox etc. | but is held in space by its own force. And all 
round it are the habitations of men. 
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The last but not the least is the authority of the Veda. 
We find there “senarare Masana” The earth is described as 
supported by the gravity of the sun. 


Moreover such statements as aaa ert af and Fara 


afrdifa saa ascribe the suspension of the earth to the eter- 
nal energy of God. 


The word Uksha is metaphorically used for the sun for 
it is due to its heat that the whole water onthe surface of the 
Ocean is continually being evaporated which going into 
higher and colder regions forms clouds and falls in the form 
of rain. This shows that they, the rishis, knew this fact 
from very early times. But the modern anglicised Indian 
who derides the Shastras as full of superstition possesses the 
high merit of being innocent of all Sanskrit language. 
He will be astonished to find that even in the Puranas which 
are generally considered to be a collection of absurdities, the 
true cause of the rain is given explicitly. In the Bhagavad, 
when Shri Krishna instructs his neighbours and relatives to 
give up the worship of the God Indra and to worship the moun- 
tain Gobardhan, he reasons that it is all nonsense to worship 
the God Indra, for it is not Indra that makes rain fall but 
on the contrary it is the heat of the sun, shining continually 
for eight months which makes the rain fall during the re- 

naining four months of the year. 


The word Sesha means the remainder- whatever is 
eft in the end. When the universe is dissolved only God 
= Subsists, everything else returns to its origin the prakriti. 
. i Shesha is a name which may well be applied to prakriti also. 

i All matter in the process of evolution is changed into some 
other form, no matter whether itis solid, liquid or gaseous. 
The next step above gaseous state is ether. The energy 
is changed into agni which comprises light, heat, elect- 
= icity and magnetism. But what is its primary form du- 
ring this evolution? We see that we can directly make 


= experiments upon light, heat, electricity and magnetism, 
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We can generate, transform conduct these things by che- 
mical and mechanical means. In all the physical forces, 
there is one and only one which we cannot make direct 
experiments upon, and that is gravity. Here gravity is not 
‘used in its restricted sense, but is meant to comprise also: 
chemical affinity which holds atoms together. In a mole- 
cule taken as one system the atoms are revolving in the 
amptitude of their vibrations under the influence of and 
controlled by this force called chemical affinity. Again 
the molecule makes its motions f:eely independent of these 
internal motions in it. Similarly the earth revolves round 
its axis and the moon round the earth. But the whole 
Solar System revolves round the sun. And this. 
in its turn round another sun and so on. This is the 
force which is not under our control and upon which we can- 
not make experiments and therefore is in its primary form. 
Being in its primary form and the other forces being the 
modified forms of energy in the process of evolution, it is 
the remaining part and hence can be called Shesha. It 
is the universal force of gravity under the influence of 
which this whole infinity of suns, moons and planets is 
vibrating. It is the manifestation of the energy of the 
Prime Mover. Kant in his “ Metaphysical Foundation of the 
Sciences” says: “Matter fills a space, not only owing to: 
its mere existence but also toa special moving force.” 
This is but the effect of Divine Energy. 

We have mentioned four theories concerning the 
suspension of the earth. The one asserts thar it has no- 
support at all, the other says that it is suspended by its own 
force, the third ascribes the function to the sun and the 
fourth one claims the Divine Energy to be the sustainer 
of all this multitudinous universe. We will take these 
one by one and show that they do not’ contradict. each 
other but each reflects the scientific truth of the others. 


The first theory that the earth has no support at all 


means th i i ; 
u consi that Ne IA KOIA ‘eae Col equired y fo 33 the support of any 
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‘object in space. In other words movement or motion 
is impossible unless some external force is applied. The 
theory states and exemplifies the principal of Inertia, which 


— 


is that a body has no innate tendency to change its state 
of uniform motion in a straight line. It is a particular 
case of the general law known as Newton’s first law of 
motion, which asserts ‘Every body continues in its state 
of rest or of uniform motion in a straight line except in so 
far as it be compelled by external impressed force to 
change that state.’’ Moreover it asserts the impossibility 
or absurdity of any visible support. 


tery ee we, ee? 


4 


PAIR ARAB AAO OF, 
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The 2nd theory which ascribes suspension to the 
force of the earth itself, seems at first to be meaningless. Is 
the force of the earth a factor of the force which supports 
the earth? This will be seen at once from the fact that 


xX 


the sun attracts the earth and the earth in its turn attracts 
the sun. This latter force of the earth is referred to in 


the theory. In other words the theory states and exempli- 
fies the third law of motion that—to every action there 
is an equal and opposite reaction. It means that every 
exertion of force consists of a mutual action between two 
bodies. The motion of the earth round the sun is the 
resultant of two forces, one of the sun and the other of the 


earth which are respectively called centripetal and centri- 


igal. 
| 


The third theory states that the sun supports the 
arth. What is said of the above theory applies also to 
this. The last but not the least important is the fourth 
one which states that the Divine Energy is the cause of 
the suspension of not only the earth, but the whole uni- 
verse. In other words the fixed course through which 
every plant moves is the result of Divine Energy. Let us 
discuss this theory a little. While discussing the first 


_ theory we have seen that change of state is impossible 
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without the application of some external force. Just 
as matter is susceptible of various changes, but is at 
the same time indestructible, so is energy or force. 
(The terms are not used in their exact mathematical 
sense but denote a general principle producing or tending 


io produce motion.) 


To be continued. 
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Perils of greatness. 


Diogenes would not be Diogenes if he controlled 
his tongue. He must speak out. His tongue, temper, 
and imagination must fly off at a mad tangent. With a curl 
of ineffable scorn on‘his lips he must needs splutter forth 
his torrent of invective. Diogenes has a hearty scorn of 
what is called greatness and a dread of fame. Fame is a white 
angel but notoriely is a terrible temptress—a_ siren whose 
charms lead many a man of intellect and character to 
perdition and in whose glossy locks are entangled beyond 
hope of deliverance many brave, stout, and noble hearts. 
Fame—legitimately won —“ points you up to a cold, spark- 
ling, solitary mountain-top away from the world, bids you 
stay there alone with the chill stars shining down on you. 
And people look up at you and pass, you are too far off for 
the clasp of friendship; you are too isolated for the cares 
of love; and your enemies, unable to touch you, stare 
insolently by, smile and cry aloud; ‘so you have climbed 
the summit at last! Well, much good may it do you! 
Stay there, live there, and die thee, as you must, alone for 
ever” Who would forego the loving clasp of friendship 
the warm grasp of affection, the mild and indulgent rebuke 
of love and consent to live ina glare? It is a very fool- 
ish and dangerous thing to mount to the top unless one 
has steeled every crevice of his heart against softer emo- 
tions and outward consolation and 
possesses moral elevation of the soul, a spirit of fire, 
and a heart of gold. So long as one does not learn 
to fix his hopes on Divine assistance alone and to think 
that true happiness comes from within and not from with- 
out he will find greatness not a bed of roses but a bed 
of piercing and pricking nails—of spikes purposely sharp- 
ened at the point. for the first few days the blue sky 


solace—unless he 
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will, no doubt, wear a sapphire colour for him and the green 
grass and foliage will look emerald bright but as soon as 
he will realize the absolute solitariness of his position he 
will fume and fret and rage and long for liberty. Although 
commanding the homage, reverence and allegiance of thou- 
sands he must keep his own counsel, bear his griefs with 
patient endurance and without shedding tears, deny him- 
self the right of yawning and stretching his limbs or enjoy- 
ing a nap or a siesta. He must sit up coldly and rigidly 
exposed to the gaze of admiring and gaping multitudes 
who discharge a volley of roses from their popguns every 
now and then which he must accept with a smiling counte- 
nance. But if he makes the least attempt to change his 
posture from uprightness to recumbence his face is cov- 
ered with vitriol and pointed and sharp pebbles sent forth 
from the same instruments. Retreat he cannot for all exits 
are barred and all loopholes closed up. Get down he can- 
not for as he ascended stage by stage the ladder was 
broken into splinters by an automatic and self-acting me- 
chanical contrivance. He cannot averge himself on those 
who are at once his admirers and persecutors for he has 
no heap of missiles hard by. His only resource, unless he 
is strong enough to maintain an erect position, is to 
throw dust into the eyes of -those that are standing be- 
low. He must find supports for his body but in such 
a manner that he may not be detected. His heart cannot 
but be a burning cauldron of raging passions and rebellious 
emotions. Being always apprehensive of being found out 
be must needs paint his face and wear a mask to conceal 
from the vulgar gaze all outward signs of the storm rag- 
ing within. He must push back either into the sea of 
human heads flowing in front or into the dark bottomless pits 
at his back allthose who may be climbing up step by step and 
trying to reach the heights he has attained. He must needs 
make faces at the spectral images flitting across the sea of 
shadows taking them to be his rivals whoif permitted to come 
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where he is seated will find out all about his devices, contriy- 


i ances and insidious artifices. This comes of greatness thrust 
| upon one. It brings inits train a host of evils and heart 
i burnings. Can such a state be coveted or desired by any 
{ body who values peace of mind above clap-trap and praise 
of the unreflecting. This is a sort of life which wrenches 
heart—stings, twists chords, and makes a man heartless, piti- 
less, remorseless and unfeeting—a victim to what is called the 
suave mari magno feeling. Greatness and fame are welcome 
when they come unbidden, unsolicited, unsought and in the 


PR IR PRTNERIN ENON NE G 


fulness of time. But they are curses and abominations 
when they are madly striven after, violently clutched at, and 
grudgingly parted with. The person possessed with the 
demon of a desire to become great before his time is a sight 
to weep at. His features are contorted, his eyes have a 


my 
Duun, t 
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glassy and stony stare, his lips remain compressed, his coun- 
tenance is oftener than not livid, pallid and ghastly, his 
cheeks are occasionally lit up by a hectic flush and his 
j brow, no matter how expansive it may originally have 


been, remains puckered and shunken within narrow propor- 
tions. 


Ambition— the one ruling passion of his life— bears 

down all before it, He sacrifies his health, wealth, com- 

forts, domestic felicity, filial love and- paternal feeling at 
the altar of the Frankstein raised by him. But the monster 
Sii lusts after greater sacrifices which have to be made. If 
they are kept back the demon tears the heart with his sharp 
claws and eats the scalp of his victim with gusto and keen 
relish. This unholy ambition has been at the root of the 
ruin of empires and the destruction of flourishing states’ 
Walpole’s ambition was responsible for one unjust war, 
Chamberlain’s ambition for another. Duryodhan’s ambition 
brought about the terrible Mahabharata Civil Warandtheam- 
bition of the Raja of Taxilla brought success to the armsof __ 
India’s first foreign invader. The ambition of Chanakya 
‘brought about the fall of the Nand dynasty. Oh evil sprite! 
What a holocaust of sacrifices hast thou claimed already and 
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yet thou art hungry and art constantly crying out for more 
and more. How subtle is thy influence and how mysterious 
and incomprehensible are thy ways! Sometimes thou wearest 
the mask of humility. Thy victim while inwardly hungering 
after power seems outwardly to spurn it. Thou wearest many 
disguises to lure the unwary to their doom! Temptress! I once 
fell a victim to thy wiles and, may be, am still thy slave with- 
out knowing it. Self-depreciation is at times as surely a sign 
of thy portentous and ominous presence as self-glorifi- 
cation. Self-praise sometimes so cleverly wears the mask 
of humility and so perfectly apes its external signs that it 
becomes impossible to distinguish between the genuine 
article and the spurious imitation. Even the study of his- 
tory sometimes acts as a spur instead ofa curb. Prayer— 
offered in a spirit of genuine contrition—is perhaps the only 
antidote against ambition. 


Diogenes. 
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THE SOCIAL ORGANISM. 
II. 


In our last article we endeavoured to establish ‘paral- 
lelisms between Mukha and the Brahmans. We hope to 
revert to this point in the last article of the series. In the 
present article we shall try to show why the warriors class 


has been called the Bahu of the social organism. In this 


series we shall have occasionally to employ technical phy- 
siological and psychological terms for without doing that 
we cannot do full justice to the subject. All that we can 
do for the convenience of readers that have not studied 
these subjects is to explain them as they occur and to avoid 
their use so far as possible. 


The Bahu consists of the arm and the hand. Now 
the function? of the arm in the physical organism is 
to protect the body from all prospective pain 
whether apprehended from the operation of extraneous 
agencies or from the action of the bodily organs them- 
selves. If a blow is about to be struck on the cheeks of 
a man the arm isthere to parry it and to strike back. 
Ifa venomous reptile is about to ascend the feet the arm 
instantly comes to the relief and puts it away. If aworm 
is crawling on the back the arm immediately finds its way to 
that part of the body and flings the intruder away. If there 
is some nervous disorder or a tingling or some other 
mildly disagreeable sensation on some part of the body the 
arm will come to the assistance of the ailing part and try 
to lessen the pain and to prevent its aggravation by 
scratching or rubbing or the administration of other 
suitable forms of relief. When there is actual pain the 
function of Bahu is to soothe. 


When the head aches the hand is placed over it and 
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the pain is a little bit assuaged. When a part of the 


body is suffering from excruciating, exquisite, and agonis- 


g, 
ing pain it is the hand again which covers it from the 
attacks of parasites that would fain swarm at that part and 
taking advantage of its weakness inflict further injury 
upon it. These functions finda parallelism in the social 
organism. The primary duty of Kshatriyas it is to protect 
people, ( aiat tamt Manu ) to be firm of resolution and cool 
under difficulties, to be bold and dignified and free 
from all weakness and fearless in fighting (aa ast aRar 
as WISATA). Again physiologists tell us that tactilecorpuscles 
occur most numerously in the papillae of the skin of the 
palmer surface of the hand, especially of fingertips,” and 
the sense of touch (including that of pressure, heat and 
cold and pain ) is most delicate and acute in those parts of 
the body where “the deep layer is not a mere flat expan- 
sion, but is raised up into multitudes of small, close-set, 
conical elevations which are called papillae.” In the 
social organism also we find that the Kshatryas are most 


sensitive and possess in a remarkable degree. 


The will to do, the soul to dare 
The sparkling glance, soon blown to fire, 
Of hasty love and headlong ire. 


A true Kshatrya. 


Rights such wrong where it is given 
If it were in the court of heaven. 


Who does not know that in the age of chivalry in 
Europe and in the Rajput period of Indian History brave 
knights championed the cause ofthe weak and the opp- 
ressed no matter to what nationality they belonged and 
no matter what dangers the champion had to brave in 
the pursuit of his noble object. If. he once pledged himself 
to protect a helpless beauty he did it even at the risk of 


losing his patriomony and head. 
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Again the sensation of resistance to effort comes 
into existence with the exertion of the muscles which raise the 
arm; and it is the consciousness of that exertion which 
goes by the name of “ the muscular sense” 


We need not say that this function corresponds to 
the duties of true warriors in the body politic. They 
must needs stand up to resist all pressure and aggression 
whether proceeding from external foes or from the forces 
of despotism operating within the state. 


Again :— 


“The numerous joints of fingers along with those at 
the wrist, the elbows, and the shoulders give an enormous 
sweep anda great variety of direction to the movements 
of the finger tips. 


The finger tips are thus admirably adapted at once 
for dexterity of manipulation, and for delicacy of discern- 


ment in regard to geometrical and physical properties 
of bodies.” 


This has also a parallelism in the social organism. 
Corresponding to the sleights of hand, and dexterity of 
manipulation acquired by a trained hand we have the 
need of proficiency on the part of Kshatryas in the science 
of strategy, monoeuvre, and military evolution, and rapidity 
of movement required on the battlefield. Manu says 
that the king should be like electricity (ïa). Says the 
same lawgiver. “Let them (warriors) employ all kinds 
of tactics to ensure their success in battle but let them 
ot perish foolishly like a tiger, who when his temper is 
cused, exposes himself to the fire and is thereby killed. 
Let him on all occasions act without guile and never 
without sincerity, but, keeping himself well on his guard 
let him discover and ward off the evil designs of his ene- 
my. Let him ponder over the acquisition of wealth like 
a heron that pretends to be as if in a meditative attitude 
just before catching fish. Having obtained the necessary 
; 
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material and augmented his power, let him put forth his 
strength lke a lion to vanquish his foe; like a tiger let 
him steadily escape towards his enemy and catch him. 
When a powerful enemy has come close by let him run 
away from him like a hare and then overtake him by 
stratagem. Let not his foes discover his weak points but 
the vulnerable points of his foes let him himself well dis- 
cern. Let him hide his vulnerable points from his enemy 
just as a tortoise draws in his limbs and keeps them con- 
cealed from view. Let such a victorious sovereign reduce 
all dacoits, robbers and the like to submission, by conciliating 
them, by giving them presents, by turning them against 


each other. If he fails to restrain them by these means 
"let him do so by inflicting heavy punishment on them.” 


It is a well—established psychological fact that touch 
is the most intellectual of senses situated outside the 
Mukha. Sight is the most intellectual sense. By sight one can 
take in a whole view at a sweep. By touch the same 
results can be attained gradually and bit by bit. Says 


an eminent psychologist. 


“In this way great delicacy may often be acquired 
in perceiving minute differences in the structure of sur- 
faces and the texture of stuffs. It is by this delicate 
perception that the clothier detects the quality of a cloth, 
the miller and the flour inspector determine the grades 
of flour. Marvellous to others, and perhaps, inexplicable 
to himself, is the accuracy with which a bank—teller 
detects the presence of a counterfeit among a thousand 
notes that are passing rapidly through his fingers. An 
astonishing illustration of the increased sensibility which 
may be given to touch by the concentration of intelligent 
attention upon its impressions, seems to be furnished by 
so called thought—reading. The most distinguished of 
recent performers in this art, assures us that he pretends 


to no immediate clairvoyance of another person’s 
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thoughts, but that in his case thought—reading is simply 
an exalted perception of touch.” He then proceeds 
to show how the blind can distinguish colours by touch 
and the three dimensions of space, linear, plane, and 
cubical extension are revealed to this sense. A blind 
jady Laura Bridgman could “tell the frame of mind of her 
friends by touching their faces, nearly as accurately as a 
seeing person could do.” We thus find that what sight 
can do by analysis touch can do by synthesis. This 
also finds a parallelism in the social organism. The 
®Brahman’s intellect is analytic. He dissects complex 
problems and solves them. A Kshatriya has to deal oftener 
with concrete realities than with abstract principles, with 
persons than with intellectual problems of a higher 
order. 


Just as the hand can perceive not like the eyes at 
ane view but by an acquired instinct, not only delicate 
shades of colour but even the mood and the frame of mind 
əf persons touched, so a king or a statesman should be 
able to judge character and to probe motives and intentions 
by virtue of robust common sense and practical wisdom 
aitener than by a process of raciotinative reasoning 
and logical demonstration. Hence it is that persons, 
however learned and holy they may be, who lack the 
power of judging men and motives promptly and 
on the spur of the moment are unfit for executive posts. 
A general has to decide about his manoeuvres all at once. 
He cannot wait for the result of the tedious process of 
reasoning. He must decide by a flash of inspiration and 
all in a moment or lose the battle. The greatest states- 
men and generals of the world possessed this quality in 
an eminent degree. Macaulay says about Louis XIV, 
“He had shown in an eminent degree two talents in- 
yaluable to a prince—the talent of choosing his servants 
well, and the talent of appropriating to himself the chiet 
part of the credit of their acts”. Sivaji was also possessed 
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of quick observation. The same remark is often made 
about Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Just as by means of the finger tips the pulse can be 
felt and the action of the heart perceived so the king 
ought to be able to feel the pulse of public opinion and 
watch the heart—beatings of his subjects. Manu says 
that a king should be dear to his people’s hearts as their 
very breath (afr) and able to read their inmost thoughts. 
Again the same sage lays down that the prominent 
Kshatriya official called the Ambassador should be able to 
“read the inmost thoughts of others and to foretell future 
things and events by observing the expression of their 
faces and other significant signs and acts.” Ramchandra, 
one of the greatest statesmen that the world has ever 
produced, possessed these qualifications. Says the great 
sage Valmiki. 


Not rashly swift, not idly slow 
His faults and other's, keen to know. 
Each merit by his subtle sense 
He matched with proper recompense. 


We have already remarked that the sense of touch is 
inferior in intellectuality only to sight and hearing. This 
is a fact which hasbeen universally acknowledged. Since 
the time when Anaxagorus declared that hands make man 
ile most intelligent of animals, the proportion between 
the development of general inelligence and the develop- 
ment of touch in the animal kingdom has been frequently 
emphasised. Numerous symbolical actions and figurative 
expressions point to the recognition by even the popular mind 
of the psychological fact that the hand is the chief organ 
of active intelligence. Marriage is called in Sanskrit 
qrr uzm which means holding by the hand. Knowledge when 
fully grasped is said to have become amem (i.c. assimilated 
as all the properties of anataet i.e. Phyllanthus emblica are re- 


vealed perfectl to the touch ofthe hand). In the Punjabitis a 
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custom that when friendship is to be cemented between 
two persons one strikes his hand upon the hand of the 
other. Clever tricks played by a person are called his 


Hath Kandas. Some English expressions— to be at hand 
or on hand, to be in the hands or wader the hand of, to lay 


hands on, hands of ! handy, handsome, handsel, handle 


) handbook, handicraft, manufacture; manual, proclaim 
i the same truth. It is interesting to note as an illus- 
$ tration of the essential parallelism between Bahu and 
: Kshatriyas that in India a Kshatriya is despised by all if he 
a once takes a man under his protection by striking his 
Sat hand upon that of his protege and then deserts him. 
x When the bridegroom takes the vow of protecting his bride 
S a] he holds her hand in his. The grasp of love and friendship 
= z | has always afforded materials for the fancies of poets. The 

i 

: 


superior intelligence of touch is also indicated by the fact 
that the blind can ‘read’ raised type by means of touch. “In 
; the annals of the blind,” says a psychologist, “ we have nu- 
merous examples of men and women who, inspite of their 
| defect have pursued with success, not only various branches 
of science, but also various industrial occupations, which 
l must have involved a wonderful delicacy of touch ” 
| 


| Just as the hands are inferior in intellectuality only to the 
ie hs sight and hearing so the Kshatriyas in the state should be wiser 
and more intelligent than the merchants, tradesmen, and the 
HEA menial classes. Though inferior to the Brahmans in the 

higher intellectual qualities such as the habits of philoso- 


phical speculation and metaphysical contemplation they 


should be wise, sagacious, prudent, foresighted and possess- 
ed of tact, penetration, and shrewdness. It is for this reason that 
Manulays down the study of the Vedas and the Shastras[stapm- 
#4] as essential though not the most essential qualification of a 
Kshatriya. In the Yajur Veda also it is laid down that 
the king should be well educatcd and cultured. When 
the command of armies has been entrusted to noodles and 
shallow- pated aristocrats disastrous results have followeg, 
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Much blame is laid at the door of the “Kshatryas” who. com- 
mitted excesses in the dark days of the French Revolution 
but it is forgotton that the regiments, which consisted of 
Sudras were officered not by true Kshatriyas but by ig- 
norant scions of “ noble ” families. Says Taine ‘ Out of 
the ninety millions that the maintenance of the army an- 
nually costs the state, forty six millions go to the officers, 
and only forty four to the men, while it is well-known that 
by a recent ordinance only those who can prove their right 
to a title of nobility can be admitted to the rank of officers. 
In no other branch of the social organisation does the 
inequality against which public opinion has revolted show 


forth in such vivid contrasts. 


Foy the militia only the poorest classes are available 
and not a man will enter it willingly. So odious is the 
service to them that many take refuge in the depths of the 
woods, whither it is necessary to send in pursuit of them an 
armed force. 


In a certain canton which these years later is to fur- 
nish from fifty to hundred volunteers a day young man cut 
off their thumbs to escape concription ”’ 


Again it is a remarkable fact that even though the 
hand be bitten by the teeth and be feeling pain on that 
account it always rushes to the assistance of the latter when 
they are injured. This also has a parallelism in the social 
organism. A Kshatriya is enjoined by Manu never to act vin- 
dictively after the victory. Heis to seat his whilom enemy 
on the throne, to grant a general amnesty to all non-belli- 
gerents and to abstain from plunder, spoliation and general 
massacre. 


The non-belligerents are not to be molested at any 
stage of the hostilities. All humane laws and chivalrous 
regulation may be traced to this source. 
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The organ of touch exhibits that doubleness which a 
a charateristic feature of the organs of the higher Senses, 
each hand acting against the other, and the thumb acting 
against the fingers in each hand. 


his, also, has its 
counterpart in the social organism. 


The army and the 
nayy must act in conjunction if a decisive victory 
is to be gained and the various divisions of the army 
must be mutually helpful to one another. Almost all the 
important victories of England in the 18th and the 19th cen- 
turies were due to this cause. Who does not know that 
the Navy of Japan effected a junction with the army when- 
ever it was necessary to do so and the dazzling victories 
of the little Japs were, say the military experts, no less 
due to this cause than to their pluck, heroism and self- 
sacrifice. 
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Sedition in the Sattyarth Prakash. 


—_—_———__+-@Or<a>+0 


Attempts have, from time to time, been made to prove that 
Swami Dyanand’s magnum opus the Sattyarath Prakash is 
brimming all over with sedition. Gratuitous assumptions, reck- 
less statements, wild remarks and garbled and mutilated 
quotations, innuendos and vile vituperation, have been made 
to do duty for calm and measured presentation of facts and 
dispassionate presentment of arguments in logical sequence. 
Our esteemed friend Mr. Madan Mohan Seth M. A. 
has dealt with the subject so exhaustively that we would 
only be going over the same ground if we attempted a reply 
to these baseless charges. The word aera occurring 
in the well known passage of the 11th Chapter in which the 
author indulges in a heart—rending lament over the fall of 
this country from glorious heights to depths of Cimmerian 
darkness presents some difficulties to the translator. 


As our readers know already Dr. Bhardavaja the 
learned translator of the Sattyarath Prakash has rendered 
the word into ‘Crushed under the heels of.’ An es- 
teemed correspondant takes exception to this rendering and 
sets forth the grounds of his dissent in the following note 
which was submitted by him to Mr. Seth at the latter’s 
request. 

“The epigramimatic sense of the passage is softened 
when we read it with the context. The alleged objec- 
tionable character of this phrase is based on the sense 
usually given to qama; hence I would attempt to show 
if its rendering into ‘being crushed under the heels of’ is 
correct. Wert is a compound of the words q4 + Stara, 
Now to know its correct sense we ought to see what amata 
means. The latter word is a past passive participle of 
the root. =q with a prefix at. Now the whole question will 
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be easily solved if we find out in what sense the root = has 
been used by standard writers when t is prefixed to it. Panini 
says ‘ome sga (Fien ate awaa Vartika) t.e when preceded 
by sti the root 74 is Atma inthe sense of ‘the ascending 
or the rising of a heavenly body, te sre aq: the Sun 
rises; but sania Gat wae ‘the smoke issues forth from the 
upper terrace.’ That is to say that the root ṣẹ with s prefix- 
ed to it according to Panini means to rise up. In the case 
of a heavenly body it is Atma, and in other cases it is Pras. 
Now this sense is not applicable here,- hence we ought to 
look for some other sense of the word most suitable to the 
context. According to the Dhatookash of Panini, #4 
means ‘wàt lit: motion of the leg če. to work, to stop 
to go. The prefix ət means ‘up to, towards, all round, 
a little’ etc. hence the past passive form of the root with 
st prefixed would mean ‘ gone a round z.e. surrounded ; ‘ gone 
up to’ etc. The former sense is most frequent in Sans- 
krit literature 7. e. samara Raana ( Raghubansh, Sarg 13: 
37); the latter sense, too, is not rare which seems to be 
| applicable inour compound of the word. Hence wamra would 
mean literally ‘gone to the feet.’ Thus, the whole clause 
of the S. P. would mean ‘unfortunately they are gone to 
the feet of the foreigners’ i.e are under foreign yoke.’ The 
ee fact that the latter is the only sense of the literal transla- 
tion immediately given before it is more evident when 
we consider it in the light of Sanskrit literature. For this 


purpose, we give below some quotations from the — 
Raghuvansha of the great Kalidas: ; 


= AAAA: AWE WL FA: | 
mina aca ( ama Sarg 4, 64. 
A The rest with their helmets off ( in token of respect ) _ 


besought the shelter of Raghu, (because ) the wrath of 
A is pacified by pewing down. 


MeL, . pe 7 AIT: mem ga HUGH I 
i iy Cr 2 it, diaran ART: N 4. 37. 
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They bowed down up to the lotus feet (of 
Raghu ); and, hence, they being installed into their throne, 
though, pulled down at first from it like a stalk of rice 


paid him a large tribute of wealth. 


These two quotations from the description of Raghu’s 
world victory by Kalidas make it clear, beyond any shade 
of doubt, that ‘bowing’ and ‘bowest up to the feet’ are ex- 


pression to show humility and subjugation. 


Thus, we can say safely that the rendering of the 
qama compound into ‘crushed under the heels’ 
is incorrect. It is totally unwarranted by Sanskrit 
Grammar. The learned translator does not seem 
to have thought that the sense, of a phrase depends 
chiefly on the verb or some form of it.” 


PERSECUTION OF ARYAS: 


Some wrong-headed officials are harassing Aryas in all 
possible ways. The old enemies of the Aryas—the priests— 
finding that the cheer spread on the table of Baal is not 
quite so appetising and tempting now asit used to be in the 
halcyon days of old have also resorted to the last resource 
checkmated popery~-persecution and boycott. At Ho- 
shiarpore Aryas have been boycotted for the simple offence 
that they are bent upon converting cow-killors into cow- 
protectors and restoring the sheep that have strayed away 
to the ancestral fold. Such is the gratitude of frail huma- 
nity. Aryas have stopped the stream of the conversion 
of Hindus to Christianity—a stream that had been flowing 
steadily before the advent of the Arya Samaj. They havere- 
ceived substantial recognition of their servicessit athe, shape 
of stones, brickbats and missiles of various Scriptions.. At. 
first the Aryas got hard words only andy itè fou be «suid $ 


« Hard words break no bones as sweet on 1tter no parë- 3 
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nips ” But the recompense that they are getting now will 
leave permanent memorials of orthodox graciousness in the 
shape of scars, broken bones, and bad bruises. Conservatism 
is always blind, unreasoning and foolish. The pillars of 
orthodoxy at Hoshiarpore vainly think that they can stop the 
oncoming flood by means of ropes of sand and walls of clay 
and fetter the flame with flaxen bands. The flood will rush 
on not heeding these toyish barriers and then bitter disappo- 
intment and black despair will find a lodgment in the breasts 
of our persecutors driving away sanguine hope and 
cheery optimism. Let our Aryan brethren work on ear- 
nestly, steadily, silently and perseveringly “hoping against 
hope” and trusting that O M the Divine Author of the 
Holy Veda will convert the black and threatening clouds 
into a long—expected shower of rain that 
barren fields and soddy soils of 
obstinate infidelity and fertilise them to such an 
extent that at the next harvest we may expect to be 
able toreap abundant, plentiful and fruitful crops. The 
sterile and dreary deserts will be converted into smiling 
and waving fields if only we persevere in the task of 
ploughing which the weary and the craven persist in call- 
ing hopeless. 


will irrigate 
rank unbelief and 


The claps of thunder that are occasionlly 
heard and the flashes of lighting that are observed now 


and then only proclaim aloud that the tension to which 


the electrical mass which holds together the globules 
of refreshing and life-giving water is subject has gone 
beyond a certain point and the captive drops will soon be 
set free to scatter plenty and shower dewn prosperity. 
When the hour of triumph arrives the chicken-hearted that 
are now misinterpreting the Divine Pledges of protection 
because of the incubus that sits on their breasts will 
come down to the camp of the victors with an air of shame- 
facedness shedding burning and bitter tears of repentance, 


and contrition It is essential that we should pass throye, 
this tribulation so that the chaff in us may be blown off, 
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the husk separated and the grain garnered up for future con- 
tingencies. It does not? please our Divine Father that we 
should vegetate in indolence, sluggishness and laziness and 
lose all vitality and all power of initiative. The hour of 
trial is at hand! Aryas! Beware and gird up your 
loins! Will you prove worthy of Dyanand who wher 
stones were shewered down upon him declared that he 
felt as if he was being smothered by a heap of flowers and 
blessed his tormentors with his last breath. His emanei- 
pated and beatified spirit is watching over you and perhaps 
praying for you! Think of the mighty seer, think of his 
sacrifice, think of his tapas and we feel sure your puny 
selves will, if only for a moment, be exalted to elysian 
and blissful regions and you will feel the breeze of 
hope and life gently touching your cheeks and invigorating 
and strengthening your entire intellectual system and moral 
upbuilding. 


THE VEDIC MAGAZINE. 
We are sorry to note that notwithstanding vigor- 
ous efforts on our part to make the Magazine worthy 
of the cause to which it is wedded the number of 
subscribers is very limited. If every one of our constituents 
takes a pledge to secure atleast one new subscriber in 
this month we hope we shall be able to present 
more readable matter in a better form by increasing 
the number of pages without increasing the rate of subs- 
cription substantially. We expect that our constituents 
will not neglect their duty in this matter. : 


(SWAMI DAYANAND TO JOHN BULL) 
—“ JOHN, JOHN, WHY PERSECUTEST 
THOU ME?” 
John, John, why persecutest thou me ? Is it because 
I am devoted to Truth, Justice, and Righteousness ? Isit 


because I am fighting against falsehood, injustice and wieked- 
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ness? Isit because I am warring against superstition, folly 
2. za > 
ignorance f 

John, John, wherefore dost thou persecute me? Js 
it because'I am outspoken, candid, straightforward ? Is it 
because I am fighting against secrecy, meanness, flattery ? 
Is it because I hate secrecy and love candour ? 


John, John, whence thy anger and wiath? Isi 
because my strength consists in the service of fallen hu- 
manity ? Is it because I am a devoted worker in the cause 
of the philanthropist and the humanitarien ? Is it because 
I want to liberate mankind from the bonds and shackles of 
folly, ignorance, and wickedness ? 


John, John, why sidest thou with the enemies of 


Truth and righteousness? Thou canst not subdue a noble 


soul — over that no mortai has power! 


John! John! Why persecutest thou me? Thou 
art a noble fellow at heart but thy intellect is sluggish. 
Be true to thy higher self and thy history and learn to 
judge for thyself. Listen not to calumnies and vile mis- 
representations. I have always praised thy beneficent 
work in Aryavarata. Open thine eyes and earn the 
blessing of a Sanyasin. 


A persecuted Arya. 
“ BLESSED ARE THE PERSECUTED” 


My noble brothren of the Blessed Arya Samaj! Ayo 
ye persecuted-Are ye wronged? Blessed are ye! for 


ke yours is the kingdom of Heaven. Are ye persecuted for 
Let truth and righteousnoss? Blessed are ye then, for yoy, 
=e spiritual life will be deathless! Are ye wronged for your 
a7 7 
= i courage to war against wrong? Blessed are ye, Aryas, for x z 
an = 
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carrying light to the benighted! Are ye reviled for your 
love of injustice and truth? Doubly blessed are ye, 
Aryas, for your noble efforts! Are ye laughed at for 
your love of Dharma? Ave ye menaced for your nobility 2 
Are ye threatened for your selflessness? Are ye hated 
for your love to humanity? Are ye scorned for your spiri- 
tual. ministrations! Arve ye scoffed at for your Divine 
enthusiasm. Are ye vilified for your love of Veda! Thrice 
Blessed are ye, noble Aryas, for Heaven will take up 
your cause! Swerve not from the path’ of Dharma. 
Turn not from the path of Righteousness. Be all Love, 
Piety, Gooduess. Remember that the Atma is imperish- 
able. Bearin mind that virtuous deeds must bear truit. 
Be sure that loving service is the most glorious privilege. 
Forget not God and His Dharm- He will not only carry 
ye safe over all evil but also bless ye. It is His will that 
the Aryas should pass through the fire of suffering so 
that the dross in them may be burnt away and the pure 
gold shine with greater lustre. Who is there that can 
dare to question His Will? He knows best. aqug aac 
“Do for us, O Lord, what will most conduce to our well- 
being.” We will and must bow down to thy August 


Command. 
A Persecuted Arya. 


sec pearl A i 
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Motto I:—By the force of Brahmacharya alone have sages 
conquered death.— The Veda. 


Motto IZ:—The welfare of society and the justice of its 


arrangements are, at bottom, dependent on the characters of its 


members...... cesss.00--eLhere is no political alchemy by which you 
can get golden conduct out of leaden instincts.— Herbert Spencer. 


= 


Now a days the weather is very precarious here. 
The sky changes its face often like an unsophisti- 
cated woman; its look does not always disclose 

The hot days of the season alternate with 
pleasant rainy days when the sight round 


attractive beyond description. 


Season. 


the same passion. 


tho Gurukula becomes 
Nature charms usby her ravishing 
looks. The hills near our Ku/a bear an inviting appearence like the 


calm brilliant facə of a devotee forgetful of self in exalted 


The scenery here is very impressive, especially in the 
morning and evening when healthy and cool breezes greet us to 


strengthen our physiques, brace our nervous system and buckle our reli 


adoration. 


gious tendencies. The restless stream of the Ganges thundering ang- 
rily when the stones at its bed try to resist the flow from the love of 
their native place, brings to one’s fancy boisterous political orators 
like Cicero in the old Roman days, who would, refuse to be silent 


even when the excited public thundered and roared. 


In the calm silence which usually prevails here in the morning 
the various cries of different beasts in the jungle and the adjacent hills 
the joyful chirping of birds of various descriptions and the happy 
coo-coo of the cuckoo inspire one with the feelings of mysterious 


awe, wonder, joy and reverence. 
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Weare glad to note that our college staff has 

Professor Gupta been increased by the addition of Maha- 

and shya Ghanshyam Singh Gupta B. Se. Le 

Mr. Mukhram. L. B. of the Allahabad University. His 

College career has been remarkably bri- 

lliant. He came to the Gurukula as a visitor but was so much 

charmed by the institution and felt such a deep sympathy with 

its aims and objects that he volunteered his services for it. He 

is withal a very staunch Arya Samajist and is deeply interested in 

the Gurukula movement. He has begun to teach Physical Science 
( his own subject ) in our college department. 


It gives us much pleasure to announce that our School-staff 
has been strengthened by tke addition of Mr. Mukh Ram 
B. A. who formerly did valuable service to the Arya 
Samaj as Secretary of the Managing Committee of the Branch 
Gurukwa, Deva Bandhu, Multan. He is a very conscientious man de- 
voted to the cause of the Gvurukula and the Arya Samaj. He has com- 
menced teaching Mathematics and Science in the school. 

We heartily congratulate the Gurukula authorities on haying 
secured the services of these painstaking and devoted Aryan young- 
men, 


This month our Kula was visited by Mr. S. 
G, Diooskur, M.A, Lecturer National College 
Bengal. He seemed deeply interested in 


A distinguished 
visitor. 


the institution. He saw everything carefully. He seemed 
very much pleased at and impressed with our work. For the 
information of those interested in the Gurukula we reproduce 
ihe opinion written down hy him in our Log-Book. ‘I visited the 
Gurukula Mahavidyalaya with great pleasure. It is a very good 
institution useful for training of our young boys en purely national 
Aryan lines. The institution is practically doing a great service to 
the country. The management seemed very good. The idea which 
the authorities are trying to imbibe in the mind of the students is 
very high and noble. I wish every success to this institution. It 
deserves help from every patriotic Indian.” 

Mahatma Munshi Mahatma Munshi Ram has gone to Quetta 

Ram at Quetta to recruit his health and will, we think, — 

| (Balochistan) stay there for about six months. The 


J pressure of work had already told upon his health and if he had 
not becac JERKA dnaaLingaantaedidn doled diotred nyss FomustibhesmArya Samaj 
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would have had to repent for its carelessness. Consequently it was dean 
ed necessary that the burden of care and anxiety be removed from his 
shoulders as far as possible, His health is, we are glad to Tni 
improving now-a: days. 
The Arya Public will welcome the joyfulnews 
that Lala Kidar Nath Thapur, officiating 


Governor of the Gurukula, has almost 
recovered his health. He has now practically no complaint. He 


Lala Kedar Nath 
Thapur, 


can work for hours without feeling clogged in any way. A little 
weakness that now attaches to his brain’ will, we hope, shortly 
be driven away and the Lala will be perfectly healthy. 


For the information of those interested 
in the Gurukula and especially in the 
health of the Brahmcharis it may be stated that before this issue 


Dr. Harishchandra. 


of the Magazine is out, Doctor Harishchander will haye gone from 
the Gurukula. He has been working as our honorary medical advi- 
sor for about nine months, He has endeared himself to the students 
by the sympathetic and parent-like care that he took of them. He 
treaied them very lovingly. His devoted service, the careful handling 
of the physically delicate Brahmeharis and his anxious interest in 
their well-being, entitle him to the best thanks of the Arya Publis 
in general and the Gurukula authorities in particular. We congratu- 
late our brother on his brilliant and succeseful work in the 
Gurukula, and hope that the health of our Brahmcharis will 


always occupy a high place in his thoughts even when he is ata 
distance from us. 


*,* The Editor of this Review does not undertake to return any 
manuscripts ; nor in any case can he do so unless either Stamps 
or a stamped envelope be senttocover the cost of postage, 


It is advisable that articles sent to the Editor should be ieee 


Se sess 
written. 
poon 
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“THE ARYA PATRIKA.” 


Published every Saturday at Lahore. 


Is the anly recognised weekly English organ of the 
= Arya Pratimdhi Sabha, Punjab. 


Devoted to the elucidation of the Vedie Principles 
the discussion of Religious, Social, Moral, and Economi- 
cal matters, containing information regarding the Veda 
Prachar and Gurukula Movements and news of general 
interest to the Arya Samaj and the General Public, advo- 
cating Vegetarianism Commerce, Temperance, Purity, En- 
franchisement of women, Art and Science. Highly spoken 
of by the Press. 


The Arya Patrika isinstituting a revivalin the Vedic 
Raligion, to offset the false vreedal teachings of “ Christian” 
missionaries, and to arouse the Hindus to a fuller compre- 
hension of the beautiful truths of the Vedas. Tt advocates 
Vegetarianism, Temperance, Peace, and all things that 
evolve the Divine in man.—Zhe World’s Advance Thought, 
Portland Oreyan, United States, America. 


s A weekly devoted to Hindu Advance Thought— 
printed in English. The more papers of shis class there 


| are circulated amongst the millions of India, the better : 
f will it be for their progress, * * * The natives, for 
j the most part, badly waunt elevating, and .it is to editors : 

of journals like Arya Patrika and education that this will ‘a 


be accomplished. The material is crude, hence their task 
is immense, however it will be ed ultimately. AU — 
good wishes to the workers, say we. The Mystical World Po 
Tongan 


Annual Subscription only Rs. 5. 
S. D. NAGRATHA, 
Manager, Arya Patrika, Lah or 
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Social unrest and its Remedies. | 
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eee ee 
We pointed out in the preceding article that the:quint- 
essence of social order.is grievously mischievous ‘ineq-. 
uality ; that modern civilization is an incarnation of the’. 


whole bourgeoisie—that bourgeoisie which at one time or 
other appropriated everything, and has since fattened on 
everything at the expense of the masses, and refuses to 
restore anything whatever; that the few by reason of the 
scandalous profits made from thieving speculation and swind- 
ling have built lordly mansions by the mortar of the blood 
of dumb, mute and uncomplaining masses, and with raven- 
ous and unscruplous appetites are rotting and devouring 
everything they touch. We have seen that the wealthy and 
the powerful are striving to secure more wealth and power, ~ 
grinding to dust and crushing all who stand in the way of © 
their fexgrish.ang morbid. suegleimwhich thesele question 


X 
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is who should pass over the others and pulverize them. 
Again, it is but too apparent that the rich are spending 
their days in busy idleness and are indulging in every extra- 
vagance and riotous dissipation; while homeless want and 
chronic poverty are prowling round every where in big cities 

nd endless toil and moil are working terrible havoc among 
he dejected millions. This diagnosis of the social evil 

‘ould have been incomplete and superficial if the thick veil 
had not been lifted which showed us innumerable scandals, 
crimes and vices crystallized and embedded beneath the 
shining and iridescent fluid of this civilization—the labour- 
ious product of billions of years of Evolution. 


Further on we have seen that there has been a bitter 

feud between the Haves and the Have-nots which is not mute 
and frigid but very active and passionate, as each has a fe- 
rocious determination to dispossess the other of its belongings; 
that society has been divided into two fighting armies of 
devastation and massacre which threaten an entire dissolu- 
tion of this hard-won civilization; that in spite of some im-. 
provement and amelioration in the lot of the working class- 
es in the shape of better accommodation, charitable institu- 
tions and. old age pensions, there is a steady growth of anar- 
chism and revolutionary socialism everywhere which would 
blow up society and phoenix-like regenerate it from its 
purified ashes. 


In fact, who would bear the sight of this bloody fight 
with tooth and claw, this scratch and squall, this mad rush 
and scramble for gain, this fret and jar inseparable Home 
money-making ? Who would tolerate this commelciallgeg! a 
_ of morals and its incalculable greed, vice, cunning an SE 

ascality ? Who would not look with dismay pi 
toiling hive popularly known as a factory i e 
neurs, like starving hyaenas, are. bearings ae seg- 
z prey, where “ men are divided Mt? imbs of 
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life ”’, where men are helpless tools of that inanimate but 
ever-moving, roaring and thundering, then straining and 
tearing Giant with steely heart, iron-claws and adamantine 
teeth. The kaleidoscopic light and lustre, the phantasma- 
goric shine and brilliancy of the whole modern civilization 
jars upon a penetrating soul when it sees that the billions of 
human beings pass into oblivion, live but to die and even- 
tually lie in unremembered graves. In calm moments one 
is sure to feel that after all this civilization is not a reality 
but a plethoric ill and only a spurious will-o-the-wisp imita- 
tion of an ideal civilization. To put the whole thing in a 
nutshell, 
“The society blooms a garden and a grave.” 


To be brief, we have shown that the iniquitous inequali- 
ties, mischievous differences, and diabolical iniquities of even 
the present day, are not the creation of the imaginations of 
pessimists, only fog and fustian ora mere phantom ; that 
the historian’s pen and the pianter’s pencil have not falsely 
painted the picture of the pitiable poor in blackest colours 


are bound to poison and vitiate the 
m, while many vices are eating into its 


It is but natural that with all this vast uncontrollable 
mass of vice and misery before them, men should have re- 
volted against this ignominious social order, and both by l 
thought and action attempted to renovate and reconstruct 
society. Hence numerous philanthropic schemes—various : 
in their essentials, and some diametrically opposed to each 
other, but agreeing in one fundamental principle—thée cre- 
ation of a better, nobler, purer man by the extinction of 
misery and poverty, by rendering nugatory the curse oe 
God that “ by the sweat of ‘thy face shalt” thou eat bread” 
and thus’ ‘conferring leisure upon’ all’ for sr comfort, improve: 


hi 
ment and knowledge. 
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_. For.the.present we will deal with all those vague sch- 
emes embraced by the comprehensive term socialism and 
try.to see how far they can realize. this end. 


= That wealth is the most potent instru- 

Eee es of ment of acquiring more weal and ar 

its concomitant abuses and inequalities 

grow more and more grievous has been fully realized by 
the lower classes. Whenever old moral traditions have, 
therefore, been shaken or the heavy pressure of authority 
has been diminished, thére has begun a more or less dis- 
guised war against property. Thus in the most ancient 
times acted the slaves in Rome, and in the middle ages 
the peasants in Germany and France: Thus also in Rus- 
sia the people often acted in the times of Stenka Rasin of 
Pongachof. Thus even now Russian working-men some- 


times act. 


The passions of the mob and the multitude alone 
have not tended to rend their enslaving bonds asunder 
and break into the sacred edifice so laboriously raised 
by the rich and assiduously defended by the philosophic} 
chants of the aristocratic writers; but from time to time - 
noble natures filled with an unbounded disgust for the ` 
odious and noxious distinctions of the powerful and the 

_ weak have stigmatized these abuses and deliberately rous- 
ed the animal passions of the oppressed. and suffering 
masses. Who has not heard the name of P lato, that great 
Athenian philosopher who flourished in the fifth century 
before Christ? It was he who in that Golden age winem 
all should have been peace and plenty raised his sublime 
voice against the institution of private property- ee 
centuries dimly and ploddingly pass on weighed down Anal 


when at last we land on an unknown eee their hard 
z ; and t! 
Utopias. The great increase of the poor cao a tis reme- 
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dial schemes. goes back to the Communism of the Gospel 
and-in some respects, of Plato’s Republic, as the only 
radical cure. Other philosophers have ingeniously exer- 
cised their fancy in devising Ideal’ commonwealths. In 
the words of Dr. Ingram, “ Companella, Fenelon, Harring- 
ton, Bacon and others produced works of this species and in 
most of them private property is found the social stumb- 
ling block and the cause of social ills, and communism of 
some sort the only cure.” 


But to preserve the stability of society and prevent 
mobocracy, a host of writers headed by the Immortal 
Aristotle have most vigorously defended this institution. 
Hobbes, Locke, Bentham, Green, Maine and Herbert 
Spencer may be mentioned as examples of this school. 


Thus it is obvious that socialism and individualism 
in their:‘essence are no new phenomena but the general’ 
thing, the substantial thing is as old as human society. 
This social unrest is admitted by all philanthropic obser- 
vers to exist and they are prepared to purge the mortal 
poison from the organism, further purify it from all the 
parasitic dross and thus restore it to its blooming ruddy 
youth. But the conflict of opinion arises on the extent 
and the degree of the evils and secondly, on the causes. 
Socialists have made much of these ills and abuses, sought 
their primitive causes in the existence of the institutions 
of private property, inheritance, bequest, and above all, 
free contract, and proposed wild schemes that often fall 
wide of the mark. While the individualists see nothing 
unusual in them and believe these things as so many cor- 
nér stones of the present civilization. They would rather 
have the full, free and open action of the principle of 
“ Laissez faire, Laissez passer” and then, . they think the 
law of the survival of the fittest would surely spirit away 
the ‘social, unrest and restore I mankind to its pristine 


beauty and freshness. , 
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ae Socialism aS a more even distribution 
ep. eran of wealth as the material means of hap- 
piness, as the struggle of the lower class- 
es to raise their pitiable condition, as an effort for the és- 
tablishment and perpetuation of reasonable equality is as 
old as history. The modern socialism, however. is the 
outcome of two great revolutions—of the Industrial Revo- 
lution which began to establish itself in England towa:ds 
the end of the eighteenth century and secondly, of thé 
mightiest revolution in thought which found its prominent 
expression in France. Rebert Owen worked chiefly under 
the influence of the former; St. Simon and Fourier grew 
up under the latter. The current of thought started by 
them did constantly swell up and spread through the civi- 
lized world. Proudhon, Louis Blank in France and Priestly 
in England took up the movement but it was with the writ- 
ings of Karl Marx that Socialism has come to the fóre- 
front of human thought and claimed to be scientific, in’ 
contrast with Simonism and Fourierism which were mainly 
speculative, imaginative and- Utopian. 
ar he St. Simon saw an array of parasites— 
faineant courtiers, ignorant clergy, an’ 
effete army of officers and dissolute landlords. He want-° 
ed to replace these by exceptionally gifted men—industrial 
chiefs and savants. These were to assist in the exploita- 
tion of the globe by man associated with man, exploiting 
not the labour of others but positively preventing “ the 
exploitation de Phomme par V homme” only for the general 
good. Thus it was a system of co-operative production 
under the authority of a “hierarchy of capacities,’ of genius 
and virtue that obtained the voluntary adhesion of the rest 
by force of mental superiority as the Jesuits of EES 
= uay did that of thle savages. He saw that the chief wants, 
ofthe labourers were two—constant work to live, by ar 
Sh oe | a nn! ae Wea. ae phei birth 
knowledge’ to help’ their fortunés: Thesé were i: Here” 
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then, for the first time we have a distinct form of socialism 
indicated: we have a form af State Socialism and the Right 
to Labour recognized. 


How are these ends to be achieved? Not by the 
aid of an old morality and a decayed Christianity. But by 
a new Christianity in which the fundamental principles of 
the brotherhood of man and mutual love should be prac- 
tised universally, and a new morality should be preached 
throughout. He gives us the new moral maxim, the duty 
of all classes above the lowest, which is, that “all should 
labour for the development material, moral and intellec- 
tual of the class most numerous and the poorest.” Mill thus 
epitomizes the St. Simonian scheme : 

“Tt does not contemplate an equal, bnt an unequal division of 
the produce, it does not propose that all should be occupied alike 
but differently, according to their vocation or capacity; the function 
of each being assigned, like grades in a regiment, by the choice of the 
directing authority, and the remuneration being by salary, propor- 
tioned to the importance, in the eyes of that authority, of the func- 
tion itself and the merits of the person who fulfils it.”” 

The followers of St. Simon developed these ideas. to 
their logical or illogical extent until we find that, what was 
no more than the germ with Simon developed into the 
full blown flower of an all embracing state Socialism. St. 
Simonians have brought their wild scheme to a level with 
collectivism of to-day. For instance, we find ideas in 
definite and specific form that. 

(a) Landand capital should be nationalized. 

(6) Every one should be a state functionary. 

(c) Competitive regime is attended with unspeak- 

able evils. 

(d) There should be free love between man and 


woman. 
(e) The remedy consists in the abolition of heridi- 
Mery of bequest and co- 


te control. 
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~ which their scheme reposes-is very slow to change, and’ 


society, 
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í iSt Sitnonians failed to`see that human nature upór 
that it would destroy individual liberty and be a very “exi 
acting despotism considering the weakness and. imperfec- 

tion of man. Mr. Kirkup thus. describes the good and.. 


bad aspects of St. Simonism. 


The antagonism between the old economic order and the new 
had only begun to declare itself. The extent and violence of the 
disease were not yet apparent; both diagnosis and remedy were 
superficial and premature. Such deep-seated organic disorder was 
not to be conjured away, be the waving of a magic wand. The 
moyement was all too Utopain and extravagant in much of its, 
activity. The most prominent portion of the school attacked social , 
order in its essential point—the family morality adopting the worst 
features of a fantastic, arrogant and prurient Sacerdotalism, and _ 
parading them in the face of Europe. ‘Thus it happened thata 
school which attracted so many of the most brilliant and promising 
young men of France, which was so striking and original in its 
criticism of the existing condition of thing, which was so strong in 
the spirit of initiative and was in many ways so noble, unselfish, and. 
aspiring, sank amidst the laughter and indignation of a scandalized 
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The Social organism. 
III. 


Now we come to the parallelisms that exist between the 
group of organs denoted by the term uru and the agricul- 
tural and trading classes. The word uru generally stands for 
the thighs. It is a well known physiological fact that the 
thighs form the chief support of the physical orga- 
nism. The body would be deprived of all support and life 
would become well-nigh impossible if man was deprived of 
his thighs. Just as the thighs form the chief sup- 
port of the physical organism, so the Vaishyas in the 
state are the chief support of the body politic. Society 
could not go on if there were no agriculturists and tra- 
ders. The peculiar relation between the thighs and the 
art of agriculture is universally recognised. Read the poet- 
ry of any country and you will find that the agriculturists 
are represented as having broad thighs. When the work of 
reaping or raking is done it is the thighs that bear the weight 
of the body at that time. Again when a child is to be fed 
he is seated on the thighs; when he is hungry and requires 
food he runs to his mother and takes his place on her thighs. 
The parallelism between the thighs and the Vaishyas brings 
out clearly the importance of agriculture in the state. But 
for agriculture civilized human society would not be able to 
exist for any number of days. Moreover the use of thighs 
is essential to movement. But for thighs no locomotion 
would be possible. Similarly it is the chief duty of the 
Vaishya class to move from place to place, to establish ag- 
encies in different parts of the world and to earn money by 
export trade. The other chief organs comprehended by 
the term “ uru” are those that constitute the digestive 
i Digestion is the . wonderful process by which 


apparatus. : ae $ 
pp i anged into blood and then into living tis- 


food stuffs are ch 
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sues. The food stuffs cannot be directly appropriated, 
They must undergo various changes and transformations 
before they can be taken into the blood and circulated into 
the tissues. This, also, has a parallelism in the social orga- 
nism. There is an infinite quantity of raw material in the 
world. It is only by subjugating the forces of nature and 
compelling matter to obey his behests that man is able to 
maintain his supremacy in the cosmos. Matter is hammer- 
ed into shape, burnt into ashes, drawn out to a thin filament, 
crushed to a pulp, turned into the liquid, solid, or gaseous 
state according to the requirements of man, changed, trans- 
formed, twisted and shaped in diverse ways before it is 
turned int serviceable commodities and appropriated by 
the different parts of the social organism. Raw material 
alone cannot, in most cases, be useful to man. Just as the 
digestive organs render food stuffs fit for appropriation and 
use by the different parts of the physical organism so must 
the agriculturists and the trading and manufacturing classes 
subject matter to various changes and transformations so 
as to make it serviceable for society at large. Again before 
the work of digestion proper begins the food stuff must be 
passed through the mouth so that it may be tasted, its qualities 
perceived and it may be either rejected or allowed to pass 
on. We have seen that the functions of the mouth are 
Brahmnic. The mouth is at the gate to decide whether 
a particular substance shall or shall not be subjected to the 
process of transformation. This, also, finds a parallelism 
in the social organism. It is the Brahmans or men of intel- 
lect that as physicists, chemists, mechanicians, electricians 
botanists, geologists, biologists, mineralogists and physio- 
logists discover the properties of natural objects, classify 
and label them and find out which of them can be aba 
employed in manufacturing processes or as articles of a i! 
or used for subsidiary and accessory purposes. ihre 
the mouth passes on food stuffs to the diger aenusts 
after having ascertained their properties Soe 5 
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pass on various new discoveries for the use and benefit of the 

trading and manufacturing classes. What is being done 

in the laboratory to-day will find a place in the factory or 
the workshop to-morrow. This fact is too patent to require 
any detailed explanation. Radium, wireless telegraphy etc. 
were all first discovered in the laboratory. The properties 
of electricity were also first discovered by Franklinat the risk of 
his own life. Whenever the Brahmnic element has been weak 
in a society trade has degenerated into reckless specula- 
tion bordering upon gambling. In England there was little 
or no scientific advancement in the early part of the 18th 
century. The result was that the frenzy of speculation spread 
rapidly, and new companies were established every day for 
objects which could not, even by the wildest stretch of ima- 
gination, be called remunerative. People actually took shares 
in one company for making salt-water fresh; in another for 
transmuting quicksilver into a malleable and fine metal; and 
in another for importing a number of large jackasses from 
Spain; whilst one impostor asked the public to take shares 
in an undertaking the nature of which was in due time to be 
revealed. Again physiologists tell us that “ each of the 
principal food elements is digested by three distinct diges- 
tive fluids. The starch is digested by the saliva, the 
pancreatic juice, and the intestinal juice, while albumin is 
digested by the gastric juice, the pancreatic juice, 
and the intestinal juice. Fats are digested by the 
bile, the pancreatic juice, and the intestinal juice. Cane 
sugar is digested in the intestines only, probably by the ac- 
tion of the intestinal juice; and salts are digested by all the 

digestive fluids”. 

This also has its counterpart in the social organism. 
There are many objects which are subject to various Kinds 
of manufacturing and industrial processes, and become fit 
for use if subjected to one or more ofthtem., aoai 

, wield diamond, graphic, coke, tar, various:kinds of dyes 
“e weenie ) saccharine etc. according as it 1s Gubjeqige 
to.gne manufacturing or chemical process or another. 
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Similarly iron ores may yield, thin wires, broad sheets, 
massive and ponderous balls and sulphuric acid. 


The digestive fluids serve many subsidiary purposes also. 
The gastric juice acts as an antiseptic and destroys germs. 
The industrial and agricultural life alsosubserves many sub- 
ordinate ends. It rescues the social organism from the germs 
of war, internal dissentions, and sectarianism. Wherever 
there is industrial life you will find people most tolerant, 
Jeast warlike and most peace-loving. Industrial life is, in 
fact, one of the chief safeguards of peace, prosperity and 


progress. 
Again we read :— 


“Digestion does not end with the absorption of the di- 
gested foods into the blood current. The final end of the 
process is in the tissues, and the last act is the transforma- 
tion, whereby substances which have been rendered fluid 
in the stomach, so that they might be absorbed and circu- 
lated, are again rendered solid so that they may constitute 
a part of the machinary of the body, and assist in carrying 
on its work ”’. 


This also has its counterpart in the social organism. 
The ultimate end of all trade is to add to the capital which 
alone assists in future production. We start with capital, 
produce wealth, spend a lot of it for the maintenance and 
sustenance of life and the rest forms part of the permanent 


capital. 


Again after the food is passed through the liver it is car- 
ried to the heart from whichit is distributed through the we 
body carrying to each potential energy and eee a oe al 
ding the wasting tissues. This physiological e ihe ae 
many obvious parallelisms. The Brahmans a the trading 
tryas are supplied with means of sustenance x is the mer- 
classes. On occasions of national emergen USA 


Government 
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and the nation. It is their interest that there should be 
peace in the country just as it is the interest of the diges« 
tive organs that the brain and thearms should be constantly 
supplied with blood. If the brain is not supplied with fresh 
blood, troubled dreams and bewildering thoughts torture it 
and the result is that the digestive apparatus 13 thrown out 
of order. It is for this reason that sleeplessness and 
Insomnia are always accompanied by dyspepsia and constipa- 
tion. If the Brahmans are not supplied with money enough 
to maintain themselves decently and to carry on their work 
of laborious research trade languishes and commerce suffers. 
If no new discoveries are made and no new machinery 
invented the merchants will not get increased facilities 
for the manufacture of objects and the consequent loss to 
their income will be considerable. Similarly if Kshatryas* 
are not properly fed and supplied with implements of warfare 
war will break out, the state will be torn by internal dissensions 
and distracted by civil wars andthe result of all this will be the 
ruin of commerce and the paralysis of industry. Itis, 
therefore, essential that a standing army be maintained by 
the state at the expense, of course, of those who earn. It is 
in fact only industrious nations that are liable to attack. 


Says Adam Smith :— 


A shepherd has a great deal of leisure; a husbandman in the 
rude state of society has some, an artificer or manufacturer has none at 
all. The first may, without any loss, employ a great deal of his time 
in martial exercises; the second may employ some part of it; but the last 
cannot employ a single hour in them without some loss, and his atten- 
tion to his own interest naturally leads him to neglect them altogether. 


That weilth, at the same time, which always follows the impro- 
vements of agriculture and manufacture, and which in reality is no 
more than the accumulated produce of these improvements, provokes 
the invasion of all their neighbours. An industrious, and upon that ac- 


% Si vis pacem para bellum. If you wish for peace, be prepared 


- 
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count, a wealthy nation, is of all nations, the most likely to be attacked; 
and unless the state takes some new measures for the public defence 
the natural habits of the people render them altogether incapable of 


defending themselves. 


He, then, goes on to show that the best course for such 

a nation is to maintain a standing army. It is but fair 

that the charges of maintaining it should fall upon the Vai- 

shyas for it is they the need of whose protection calls the 
Kshatrya class into existence. Brahmans contribute their 

intellect to the safety and preservation of the state, Ksha- 

tryas their physical strength and practical wisdom and the 
vaishyas being the earning class should in justice defray the 
expenses of its up-keep. It was for this reason that in an- 

cient times Brahmans and Kshatryas were exempt from 
taxation (vide Manu Smirti) and the burden of it fell mainly 

on the Vaishyas. The whole trend of modern economic 
thought and legislation is in this direction. It is an accep- 

ted fact that necessaries of life should not be taxed and 

that luxuries should necessarily be taxed. The Brahmans 

and most of the Kshatryas leda life of voluntary poverty and 
shunned a!l superfluities and luxuries. It was, therefore, 
natural that they should not have been called upon to assist 

the state with contributions of money. Again it is a patent 
phsychological fact that sensations connected with the ali- 
mentary canal, the stomach and the oesophagus afford se- 
nsuous gratification but are of very little cognitive value. 
This also finds a parallelism in the social organism. The Vai- 
shyas being every hour engaged in the production of wealth 
Jose or perhaps do not acquire any relish for neal cia S 
joyments of a high order. Very naturally they sees P 

: ha 2 : lements ina lux- 
sure and relief from their business entang atie SRA 

z urious mode of living. It is for this eres should con- 
= tras enjoin that the sacred-thread of a YP der which 
© sist of a silken cord. This is an ideal SY35 hich they 
Vaishyas are permitted legitimate grati} T wed to corupt 
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the morals of society by acquiring a supreme and dėter- 
mining voice in the affairs of the state. The standard of 
honor and distinction being character and learning and not 
wealth the evils of plutocracy are avoided without having 
resort to spoliation, anarchism and nihilism. We shall deal 
with this point in greater detail in another article. Some 
minor parallelisms may be stated here. Says Liebig in his 
Familiar Letters on Chemistry. 


“Silver and gold have to perform in the organism of the state, 
the same function as the blood corpuscles in the human organism. 
As these round discs, without themselves taking an immediate share 
in the nutritive process, are the medium, the essential condition of 
the change of matter, of the production of thé heat and of the force 
by which the temperature of the body is kept up, and the motions of 
the blood and all the juices are determined, so has gold become the 
medium of all activity in the life of the state.” 


Liebig’s view on other points of correspondence is 
thus stated by Herbert Spencer. 


And blood-corpuscles being like coin in their functions, 
and in the fact that they are not consumed in nutrition, he fur- 
ther points out that the number of them which in a considerable in- 
terval flows towards the great centres, is enormous when compared 
with their absolute number; just as the quantity of money which an- 
nually passes through the great mercantile centres, is enormous 
when compared with the quantity of money in the kingdom. 


Here are a few more parallelisms :— 


(1) In living bodies, the local and variable currents disappéar 
when there grow up great centres of circulation, generating more 
powerful currents by & rhythm whichends ina quick regular pulsation. 
And when in social bodies there arise great centres of commer- 
cial activity producing and exchanging large quantities of commodi- 
ties, the rapid aud continuous stroami drawn in and emitted by 
these subdue all minor and local circulations; the slow rhythin 
of fairs merges into the faster one of weekly markets, and in the. 
chief centres of distribution, weekly markets merge into daily markets; 
while in place of the Janguid transfer from place to place, taking 
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place at first weekly, then twice or thrice a week, we by-and-by get 
daily transfer, and finally transfer many times a day the original slug- 
gish, irregular rhythm, becomes a rapid, equable pulse. Mark, too, 
that in both cases the increased activity, likethe greater perfection of 
structure, is much less conspicuous at the periphery of the vascular 


On the main lines of railway, we have, perhaps a 


system. 
going at from thirty to 


score trains in each direction daily, 
fifty miles an hour; as, through great arteries, the blood moves rapidly 


in successive gusbes, Along high roads, there go vehicles conveying 
men and commodities with much less, though still considerable, speed, 
and with a much less decided rhythm; as, in the smaller arteries, the 
speed of the blood is greatly diminished and the pulse less conspicuous. 
In parish roads, narrower, less complete, and more tortuous, the rate of 
movement js further decreased and the rhythm scarcely traceable; 
as in the ultimate arteries, In those still more imperfect by-roads 
which lead from these parish-roads to scattered farmhouses and cottages, 
the motion is yet slower and very irregular; just as we find it in the 


¢capillaries.* 


(2) All action implies waste; blood brings the materials for 
repair; and before there can be growth, the quantity of blood supplied 
must be more than is requisite for repair. Ina society itis the 
same. If to some district which elaborates for the community particu- 
lar commodities—say the woolens of Yorkshire—there comes an agu- 
mented demand; andif, in fulfilment of this demand, a certain expen- 
diture and wear of the manufacturing organisation are incurred; and 


if, in payment for the extra quantity of woolens sent away, there 


} 

i 

| 
comes back only such quantity of commodities as replaces the expen- , 
diture, and makes good the waste of life and machinery; there can 
clearly be no growth, the commodities obtained in return must be 


and just in proportion as the sur- 


more than sufficient for these ends; 
Whence it is manifest that 


plus is great will the growth be rapid. 


. » 
jal Organism, 
* Herbert Sponcer’s essay on The Socia 
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what in commercial affairs we call profit answers to the excess of nu- 
trition over waste ina living body. Moreover, in both cases when 
the functional activity is high and the nutrition defective, there re- 
sults not growth but decay. If in an animal, any organ is worked so 
hard that the channels which bring blood cannot furnish encugh for 
repair, the organ dwindles: atrophy is set up. Andifin the body 
politic, scme part has been stimulated into greater productivity and 
cannot afterwards get paid for all its produce, certain of its members 


become bankrupt, and it decreases in size. f 


| Ibid. 
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The Tragedy of Life. 
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Ithas been said by poets that lifeisa tragedy. 
We often hear of broken hearts, twisted chords, torn tendrils, 
disappointed hopes, wounded feelings, calm andsettled des- 
pair, tearless grief, blasted expectations, blighted lives, 
dreary and gloomy prospects, pessimistic views of life, 
misanthropic activities, misogyny, cynical dissertations, 
sharp, biting and caustic sarcasm, morbid enjoyment of 
the world’s sorrows, ogerish delight in the misfortunes of 
others, demoniac pleasure felt in witnessing scenes of 
misery, and fiendish interest in the development of sensa- 
tional events likely to set the world agog. Why all this 
degradation of the human spirit ? Has God planted these 
diabolical impulses inthe human soul? Surely not! It 
cannot be ! Do not the Vedas declare that the human 
soul is aqa ga It is immortal like the Divine spirit. It is, 
originally,as pure, spotless and impeccable as the Divine Lord 
Ishwara himself. But God is all—Beatitude. Why all this 
sorrow in the world. Why is it that some people experien- 
ce in a poignant manner. 
A grief without a pang, void, dark and drear 
A dreary, stifled, unimpassioned grief, 
Which finds no natural outlet nor relief, 
In word, or sigh or tear. 
What is the origin of sorrow and grief. Sea 
tell us that “ the sources, from ae eee ee. a 
‘Tials for happy reflection and for peaSlE Te, the vio. 
ofthe fancy in after years, are not, as 


j rhich 
: rli t these feelings W 
e a oer e 2, commonly for a long 


dur 
are of a calm nature, and also en can not De Prowl 
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duced by the perception or contemplation of objects which 
are of a fleeting, volatile, fickle, and vacillating character. 
Who has ever felt a calm and durable feeling by look- 
ing at a flickering light or the rapid changes in the 
kaleidoscope? Who has ever enjoyed natural scenery 
while sitting in an express train when the objects in view 
flit accross the field of vision with painfully startling rapidity 
and electric and shockingly quick speed? Some peculiarly 
constituted minds may derive sensuous delight from rapid 
movement but nobody can say that the resulting pleasure 
can endure or be revived in consciousness to furnish mate- 
rials for poetic fancies or the construction of fair dreams. 
This simple fact accounts for all the misery which has 
turned the beautiful paradise of the world into a vetitable 
pandemonium and has tinged bright objects with melancholy 
and sadness and invested charming and captivating sights 
with thedark hue ofsombrenessandgloominess. People fool- 
ishly fix their thoughts on perishable objects and are pained 
when they find to their cost that the delights afforded by 
them are of an illusory character. A man lavishes the affec- 
tion of his heart on a beautiful woman with dark eyes, 
pencilled eyebrows, red cherry pouting lips and pearly teeth. 
Thinking that the face is an index to the mind he calls her 


l 4 +) 
“a white angel’ 


“a sweet scented rose” “ an innocent 
blooming child” “ the most perfect work of, crea- 
tion” and what not. His love colours all his affections, 
sentiments and activities. It becomes the dominating 
passion of his life. When the object of his passion- 
ate, mad and unreasoning love is happy the world wears 
roseate hues and; 


The meanest floweret of the vale, 

The simplest note that swells the gale, 
The common sun, the air, the skies, 
To him are opening paradise. 


When she is unhappy he cries out, 


j rary, stale, flat and unprofitable 
eS "il the uses of this world.” 
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When at last he finds or fancies that his angel is a 


i she-devil in disguise, that her external beauty like the light- 
F i ning that flashes accross a midnight sky, only serves to 
a bring in clearer relief and to render more obtrusive by con- 
; trast the darker passions of her soul his heart is broken. He 
H f realizes that the cup of bitterness has been drained to the 
| i dregs and exclaims in sepulchral and plaintive tones 
$ i 


A E “ But there, where I have garnered up my heart 
Where either I must live, or bear no life, 


The fountain from which my current runs, 

Or else dries up to be discarded there 

Or keep it as a cistern, for foul toads ! 

To kno’ ahd gender in ! turn thy complexion there 
Patience, thou young and rose-lipped cherubin 

Ay, there, look grim as hell.” 


Another man forms a friendship. He confides all the 
secrets of his heart to his friend and expects that when 
hisheartistornwithgriefhe willbe able to unburdenhis soul 
to hisdear one, recline against his breast, and have his grief 
washed away by the flood of loving tears shed by him. He 
deserts his relatives, incurs the wrath of his every day com- 
panions, braves dangers, tempts fate and risks life itself for 
> his dear sake. The valued friend listens to the incitements 
of self-interest and betrays him. All the objects of plea- 
sure become insipid, the edge of interest is cloyed and the 
honey of hope is converted into the bitter poison of 
despair. When the consequences of this cruel betrayal 
= are visited upon him, he thinks not of them but of 


: A * The most unkindest cut of all 


Ii 
a 
E 


and pe 


ae. arns. 
a7 ugratitude more strong than tr aator’s 


H e longs for death but cruel fate has ordained other- 


X ust bear the con- 
e. That relief i is denied oT he P in fleeting “and 
pe e He loves 


the gorge 
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a causenot onaccount of its intrinsic worth or its absolutely 
righteous character but because his hero is identified with it. 


He has heard of the object. of his veneration and 
setting his imagination to work has constructed all sorts 
of foolish fancies and impossible dreams about him. His 
hero is immaculate. He is free from all weaknesses, imperfec- 
tions, and foibles. He is self-less and is absolutely free 
from the least taint of 

The last infirmity of a noble mind. 

He runs not after the praise of unreflecting multitudes 
and the applause of listening senates but finds satisfaction 
in the approbation of the inner monitor. Propinquity dis- 
pells the illusion. The charm of mystery vanishes. The 
scales fall off from the eyes. The idolis shattered to 
pieces. The real man is so different from the imagined 
god. He who boasted of having triumphed over death 
and of being the most perfect product of evolution 
tells lies to avoid censure. He who talked glibly of peace of 
mind is a constant prey to perplexing, bewildering, distrac- 
ting and torturing thoughts and sometimes lies awake on 
his bed molested by the shadows of the night and the terri- 
ble sceptres tormed out of troubled memories, sinful recol- 
lections, and vivid reminiscencess of oaths violated, sins 
committed and iniguities perpetrated. His imagination is 
haunted by visions of exposures, disclosures, and secrets 
divulged. So there 7s a skeleton in the cupboard! Just 
see how hidecus and frightful it looks ! Look at your hero’s 
white face, troubled countenance, scared mien, bleared and 
bloodshot eyes and compare all this with his lofty gait, 
imperturbable countenance, sanctimonious exterior, solemn 
look, sombreair, and saintly dep ortment on occasions of public 
demonstrations. How painfully vividis the contrast. No wonder 
then that the admirer turns a cynic and resolves to hate a pA 
soddi im wineh Hypocrisy holds the sceptre of power, medo a 
the baton of authority and is seated on the throne ung 3; F 
ous canopy and surrounded by pomp state; 
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while sincerity and candour are grovelling in the dust and 
must needs meet with insult and indignity on all sides. 
If the cynic feels no interest in life, if his existence is a 
source of unintemrittent joylessness to him, if his eyes are 
lack-lustre and a scowl always sits on his brow, if his fu- 
ture is void of all hope and cheerfulness the fault is en- 
tirely his own. 

He whose source of water-supply is a muddy pool or 
a stagnant gutter or a filthy kennel or even a tank will not 


“i 


only be deprived of pleasures arising out of the sweet taste 
of limpid water but will some day have to-die of thirst or 
complain of parched lips anda dry throat. But he who 
depends for water-supply on the deep well, the flowing 
rivers or the inexhaustible ocean will never have occasion 
to croak or to mutter curses. He will find fresh delights 
every day. Similarly he who will depend for consolation 
and solace on Him whois all-Truth, all-Knowledge, all-Beati- 
tude, Imperishable and all Holiness will enjoy perennial 


calm and perpetual tranquility. He will stand in the ocean 
of human passions firm as a rock. The roaring waves and 


the surging tides will beat against the rock all in vain and 
will find their fury wasted. Such a man will not despise 


the delights afforded by wifely devotion, family affection, 
friendship, and admiration just as a man who can command 
the water of the deep well does not feel the least hesitation 
in using tank water so long as it is available. In his hour of 
disappointment he will look for solace to the unfailing 
Source of joy and consolation even as the thirsty man find- 
ing that the tank has become dry runs to the well and 
? finds its water sweeter than ever. For him life will neither 
þea tragedy nor a comedy but a drama having” : me 
Purpose and a deep meaning and capable Shani,” 
id and tranquil joys and delights eis ee 
e nor produce ennui but give a to the soul. 
nervous system and a tinge Oe ai Diogenes: 


ae 
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The Ethics of Self-reliance. 


“Welcome evermore to gods and men is the self« 
helping man. For him all doors are flung wide; him all 
tongues greet, all honors crown, all eyes follow with desire. 
Our love goes out to him and embraces him because he 
did not need it’ —R. W. EMERSON. 

The theme of this article is suggested by the ‘unrest 
of insecurity’ prevailing in England in contrast with the 
unrest of aspirations smouldering in India. The fire of un- 
rest is visible in both countries. In one it displays 
itself, in various ways and forms, freely enough ; 
in the other its outward manifestation is viewed with grave 
misgivings and considered, naturally enough, a danger to 
the British Empire. This distinction, however, is inevita- 
ble. England is an independent self-governing country. 
India is a mere dependency of England. The question, 
however, arises why the unrest of England is regarded as 
commendable and the unrest of India contemptible. The 
answer is easy enough. A bureaucracy is ruling India and it is 
human nature that the rulers will not willingly deprive 
themselves of a power which they enjoy at present. The 
interests of India and most of the bureaucrats cannot possibly 
be indentical. They wish to maintain their priveleges as long 
as possible. India wishes that her children may breathe a 
free atmosphere like Englishmen or other self-governing 


people belonging to the British Empire. There isa clash of 
interests. It isindeed apity that India 1s discouraged by some 


short-sighted bureaucrats-though not by her realrulers—in her 
feeble endeavours torise higherin the scale ofnations. All na- 
tions are engaged in theworkof self-improvement and are un- 
fettered in their strivings after the ideal they have severally 
placed before themselves. India as not circumstanced so: 
favourably + thousands of obstacles impede the path of her 
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progress, A time there was when the majority of reflect- 
ing Indians believed that by prayer and agitation alone their 
country would attain autonomy and no attention was | 
paid to the development of intellectual and moral re- 
sources of the nation but stern facts have dispelled that 
illusory belief. The Indian National Congress has been 
praying to England for scores of concessions ;its pro- 
ceedings were and arebasedon areliance upon constitution- 
al agitation alone. But whenever any concession has been 
made, we have been reminded at thesametime that the conces- 
sion was not the result of any yielding to agitation, or in 
compliance with our request, but a boon granted to us un- 
asked for This made some mad “patriots” desperate. The 
outward manifestation of discontent became criminal: the 
Government had to become equally violent in punishing 
the transgressors of the law and in the moment of 
panic even innocent persons suffered. The unprecedented era 
of deportations set in and India sat stunned. Then fol- 
lowed a recognition of our rights ‘according to our 
qualifications.’ But even this is being grudged by a ma- 
jority of Englishmen. The Congress became ecstatic on 
the reforms, perhaps because it flattered itself by the 
thought that the reforms proposed by Lord Morley were 
the result of its labours. The speech of Dr. Rash 
il Behary Ghosh appeared like an oration of the Nawab 
1 | of Dacca. Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjee went so far 
as to say that Lord Morley would go down to posterity as 
Simon de Montfort of an Indian Parliament, whereas Lord 
Morley says that his reforms are not to be considered the 
Precursors of parliamentory institutions in India. Acai 
= ing to him, the oriental atmosphere is unfavourable to 4 le 
I read all the speeches, deli- 
e Congress and I frankly 
which did not seem to 
d of deportation, 
own its 


t there were few speeches, 
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‘have been delivered under the to have outgr 
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necessity. : I do not mean to suggest that I regard the 


Manicktolah institution as a good substitute for the con- 

gress. The oneis based on madness and crime, the other on fool- 

ishness. India can rise neither by an institution which only 
prays and praises, nor by an institution which is a serious 
menace to the safety of humanity within the bounds of 
India. It will rise on the basis of Social Efficiency. Po- 
litical institutions are difficult to flourish now; sooner or later 
they may be declared unlawful associations—nay even 
social—rather cosmopolitan—institutions like the Arya 
Samaj are suspected to be striving after the political eman- 
cipation of India. We are in a very critical position. 
We are now being suspected by our guardians very 
badly. But there is one truth which we should lay to 
heart—‘‘ the more obstacles we may have to contend with 
in the path of our progress, the stronger shall we become.” 
Rely on your own strength—moral strength and not 
»hysical strength. We are expecting too much from others. 
That won’t do. If you are forbidden to speak out, do not 
speak. Silence is mightier than speech. Our thoughts 
will not be wasted. “ Men imagine” says Amerson, “that 
they communicate their virtue or vice only by overt 
actions and do not see that virtue or vice emit a breath 
every moment.” It is no use blaming the government for 
doing or omitting to do this or that. According to 
the inexorable laws of nature you retain only what you 
earn by the devolpment of your moral resources. See what 
you have to do. You have to develop yourthought—power. Do- 
not harp any moreon the theme that “you are dead and gone.” 
Begin to have faith in yourselves. Just think for a mo- 
ment, how absurd it is that men havıng no confidence in 

themselves expect others to place confidence in them. I 

have heard some fatalists saying that ‘God does not seem to 

But they do not know, that “ God will not 


A ) 
be on our side. z SO 

. : i by cowards.” No enactment 
have his work made manifest by ni A 
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of out Govt. can instil ‘moral courage’ into the hearts of the 
people: and no people have ever “governed | who have lacked 
moral courage individually. ‘Self-reluance’ is one of the 
principles of success in any work that we may take in hand, 
Swami Ram Tirath delivered a lecture at San Francisco 
on Jan. 26th 1903, and he named and expounded seven 
principles of success—(1) work (2) Unselfish sacrifice (3) 
Love (4) cheerfulness (5) fearlessness (6) self-reliance 


(7] purity. 


‘Self reliance’ means reliance on one’s own abilities or 
confidence in one’s own powers. It is a very valuable asset 
both from individual and national standpoints. A diff- 
dent man possessing abilities of a high order will shrink 
from tasks that would not inthe least frighten a self-reliant 
man of average abilities. The Athenians animated by the 
desire to save the cause of Grecian Liberty, the Romans 
when face to face with Hannibal, Sir Francis Drake when 
opposing the Spanish Armada, Hampden defying the 
tyrannous taxes imposed by the kings, Caesar asking all 
his companions to leave him alone on being deserted by 
his trustworthy companion named Labienus—-all these, 

were inspiringly full of a confidence in their own strength; 
and it is this virtue of self-reliance which has secured for 
these men a distinguished place in the world’s annals. It 
is true the instances of self-reliance given above relate to 
national affairs and there is no likelihood of our 
being engaged in contests of such a character in the near 
future, but what I insist on is this, that unless this virtue of 
self-reliance will be exercised in the affairs of gur daiiy life, 
it would be next to impossible to exercise it in the more 


= serious concerns of life. 
i. Wee | 
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new day: Judge the times and speak and act accordingly. 
Do not conform to dead institutions, like Silas Marner foo- 
lishly patching up the broken pieces of his pitcher. 


What then is the duty of every Indian in our present 
critical state. That duty is—‘‘ Pray at least once, if not 
twice a day, that Indians may become daring but loving, 
true-workers but smart, that conditions for the rise of India 
may become more favourable and instead of hatred love may 
prevail between Indians themselves as well as between Indi- 
ans and Englishmen. Surcharge the atmosphere with such 
thought-currents. See how the conditions change. In 
other words, spiritualism will cause the salvation of India, 
not materialism. We can work inthe thought-world, with 
the cumulative force of ages of cultivation, more easily and 
more effectively. Build up a strong foundation by thought 
power, by contemplating on the facts of life from the high- 
est point of view— the accessory requirements will come 
of themselves in course of time. Do not be discontented: 
“ discontent is the want of self-reliance and infirmity of i 
will”. But now another question suggests itself. Have we 
the tats to be a nation ? The following remark supplies 
the answer. 


“ Centuries of divided government had not destroyed 
the national sense of Italy; Switzerland was a nation for 
all its diversity of languages; different of tongues did not 
prevent Poland and Lithuania from sharing the same na- 
tional aspirations. Alssce belonged to France, however 
German it might be by race and history.” 


Nationality is a sentiment, a moral phenomenon 
which may, þe generated by material causes but exists by 
virtue of moral facts. Nationalities can be founded only 
for and upon and by. the people; and, it ‘follows that when 
the inhabitants of a territory, desire to be a nation, provided : 
that behind their desire there lies a moral purpose, ge 2 
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| have the right to be one.” Now let us ee E matter 
from another stand-point. Thereare two essentials of nation- 
ality-(1) geographical unity (2) common historic evolution or 
culture: and both these essentials are to be found in India. 
So our right to be a nation is not a mere chimera. 


I remarked in the very beginning of this article that its 
theme had been suggested by the unrest of insecurity prevail- 
ing in England in contrast with the unrest of aspirations 
prevailing in India. I have dwelt, at some length, on the 
phases of ‘ unrest ’ in India. Now let mé expose before 
the readers some ‘ phases’ of the unrest in England. The 
determined efforts of Germany to produce a formidable’ 
war fleet, has set England athinking; the latter’s “ indis- 
putable superiority on the sea ” seems to be challenged, 
and Englishmen have become anxious at the PVECAPLOUSRESS 
of their home defence ”, 


One writer proposes that “every British youth of 
sound physique and ordinary brain power should be put 
through a short course of military training and rifle shoot- 
ing as the logical, complement of compulsory education 
in‘ book-learning’, as in Switzerland ”. Then another 
remark follows— 


; 


“So far from universal military training being likely 
‘to produce a spirit of aggression and Jingoism, exactly the’ 
opposite sentiments will probably be developed; and when 
every family knows it may have to put one or more of its = 
members into the fighting line that knowledge a wee n 
A - sobering effect upon the nation and Baayen furt ev exhibi. 
| Re, ee hich has on more than 
= tion of that music-like patriotism W > reputation i 
S one occasion detracted seriously from S showing” CO 
-dignified self-control and British oT southern races- 
ir neighbours more in the guise of t y always affecteg 
; mone TANS excitability we har ahd << 
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Let this writing be read by those in whose hands hes 
the power of repealing’ the Indian Arms Act. ~  * 


We read in the English Magazines that “ the man- 
hood of the nation should ~be trained to arms ”—, that 
patriotism by proxy ” is a despicable thing; whereas here 
we are taught quite the contrary. In another place we. 
read— “ If a nation feels that it depends on another for 
the defence of even its own hearths and homes, spirituality 
—that finest flower of manhood—can never blossom in its 
midst. ” Is it so ?. What, then, are we to do? I know 
of no remedy except“ Develop your thought-power ” 
Now I conclude this article with the following quotation. 


“ The diverse peoples of India are like the parts of 
some magic puzzle, seemingly impossible to fit together 
but falling easily into place where once the key is known— 
the key is “ national self-consciousness; which ( I may 
add ) is nothing but a revival of the spirit of self - reliance. 


ag 
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PRINCIPLES OF GOVERNMENT. 
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Closely allied to the Fourth is the Fifth Great Prin- 
ciple of Eyolutionary Universal Divine Government. The 
Fourth Great Principal, we saw, taught us the importance 
value and absolute necessity as well as the dignity and 
sacredness of individual exertion—it showed us how our 
sacred duty it is to act our part honestly, conscientiously, 
and sincerely—it in fact inculcated that we ought to con- 
tribute, each in due proportion to our individual capacity, 
towards the common service of our fellow-beings before 
or after receiving our share of the good things in Nature 
and Art—and above all it dwelt upon the moral side 
of the question pointing out how it is criminal and sinful 
On our part not to work and fully exert ourselves in return 
for the satisfaction of our desires. And now the Fifth 
Great Principle inculcates the equally great value and 
sacredness and dignity of individual representation. If 
the Fourth Principle is concerned with exertion and acti- 
__vity of the individual in general the Fifth Principle is 
"grounded on desire and aspiration, the root and spring 
= ofall action. For in the Fifth we clearly recognize the 
UV a n Great Principle of Representation which 
‘ sammt- SAHT- the Veda intends to be conveyed to our 
Arakg minds through such names of the Sup- | 
Mitra, Varuna, reme Being2as Mitra, Varuna Aryaman, 
aad Vri- S% Already the read- 
moin NA ee er has unawares gone over pa aM È ; 
Representation. dic Mantra, cited Dy ete 
trated this Fifth Principle in aduon PN resentation is no 
noticed before. For this Principle of Rep 
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needy helpless or repenting heart of every living individual. 
Who does not know that our inmost desires and cravings 
arising out of our pressing needs do most justly represent 
us and that these secret but just representations of our 
needy hearts go not in vain but are consciously or uncons- 
ciously meant for the One Ever Wakeful and Ever Watch- 
ful Being that is within and without us everywhere? 
Whenever a legitimate desire is sought to be secretly, 
unlawfully, and ruthlessly suppressed by an act of despo- 
tism or tyranny private or public the secret wailings, choked 
sobs, and heavings of the bosom reach instantaneously the 
Throne of Thrones crying for redress and retribution; and 
History, inherited traditional and recorded, abounds in 
instances in which waves of despotism followed by heavy 
retribution have marred and disgraced the dealings of man. 


How much less of human misery suffering and bloodshed 
there would have occurred had despots and tyrants of all 


grades and colours respected from the outset this secred 
Principle of Represention; and that, too, not in a make- 
shift diplomatic way but in an earnest conscientious spirit 


of justice and impartiality; and how many heroic souls 
would have been spared to serve the cause of humanity 


along other lines instead of being offered up as so many 
victims at the altar of injustice and folly. Every creature 


has its own peculiar hopes desires and aspirations which 
serve as a sufficient index of its particular position and 


needs. And it is the sacred duty of every good just ' 
government to attend carefully to them and to place no 
obstacles in the way of free representation. For if there 
1 ‘no that more than anything else does truly © 
Sey one oy eee an dividia S is that portion ; 
of his hopes and desires which is directly the utcome 
of his real needs and requirements. Of cou 
cial wants created by the false glamour off 
and conventionalities attendant 


fashions, ies, A 
civilization have no place in this natura 
resentation. 
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It is generally known that dreams reveal the nature 
; “and character of the individual that dreams them. This js 
when the dreams are the normal and direct outcome of 
‘the desires and not of any fleeting phenomena or passing 
| impressions. Here, for instance, isa patriot whose one 
‘devout yearning day and night is to see his dear land of 
birth free and strong and prosperous taking its place 
again in the first rank of nations—free from all depressing 
and degenerate influences at work, strong not to oppress 
‘others but to help on the glorious humanitarian cause 
of freedom, virtue, wisdom and happiness, and prosperous 
without the attendant evils of pride, selfishness, jealousy 
and unholy ambition. Such a true patriot will perform 
tapas to further the object upon which his heart is set and 
he will dream dreams like those dreamt by Pratap, Shivajee 
Govind Singh, by Alfred Washington and Garibaldi. Or 
here, for example, is a Sannyasi who leaves his home and 
exchanges its tender sweet soft pleasures for the toils, 
cares, and anxieties of a larger, holier, and nobler life in 
quest of some means to put down the beast in Man and 
to bring out the all but suppressed Divinity. Such a true 
humanitarian and philanthropist will dream dreams like 
those dreamt by Buddha, Shankar, and Dayanand. 


Desire is at the bottom of all dreams thoughts and 
-sentiments—desire is the spring and fountain of all deeds 
needs and strivings; and hence it represents the nature 
of an individual fully and completely. For the entire 
character of a creature is embedded as it were in the 
“Knot of Desires” (ga alu) as the Upanishads calins 
And this truth is beautifully expressed by the Mantra 
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the feelings, sustaining the memory, steadying the emo- 
tions, and training the intellect; so that it is this triad of 
desire, hope and aspiration that binds into one harmonious 
whole that which is and that which is not (i.e. the past 
and the future )—desire unifies the past, present and 
the future—in desire lies the bond and connecting link 
between the past and the future; after due thought sages 
can discover this truth.” Such is desire, hope and aspira- 
tion, and this triad finds expression in prayers conscious 
or unconscious. Now as there are different grades of 
creatures so there are different kinds of desires and prayers 
as well. The Veda isa matchless Prayer—Book of hu- 
manity containing all kinds of prayers suited to every 
description of conditions and creatures. The best and 
noblest of humanity, for instance, will pray thus :— 


aa: faa Fad sea AIP WT | GAS: SET Ul 


“ Most Effulgent Lord, be bountiful and gracious to us, 
even as a father to his son,’and confer upon us never— 


diminishing and undecaying weal—lead us on to perfection 


and immortality and blessedness.” 


an 


alaaa madha «a RA 1 ae ate AHA N 


“By Thy guidance, Most Glorious Lord, may we enjoy 
ever increasing ennobling and enlightening blessings of 
good fame and valour bestowing renowned and heroic 
progeny upon us.” M a4 TA AT ARE AU” | AAS VS A Nl 
“Give to us, O Gracisiis* Lord, such excellent wealth 
glorious possessions and*'perfect blessings as will knit us 
together into a strong “eonimunity able to resist the worst 
evils human constitution has to grapple with at any time.” 
AUP ARIA AMA TTI ATAT: l 
AE FA EN rA TIT TST N 
“Tord. chase away from among us all constitutional evils 
) 


s &c. of body, mind, and society such as plague, — 


maladie j 3 pi) ke 
: ill-feeli norance, immorality, wicked- 

poverty, foolishness, ill feeling ig ’ Y, pee oe 
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qiyi zane: KARA | eT aT ATS ANTA FE TET N 
“Give me, O Lord, that holy intelligence, wisdom, and ener- 
uE i gy which is ever sought after by the wise and the godly 
and which is ever aspired to by the guardians of mankind.” 
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TATA ASAT aN Aaa | 
TARA SEAR SET TT AT TATA N 


“Lord of all creatures, Protector of all progeny, Thou 
pervadest sustainest and governest all the manifold 
beings of all times and kinds that constitute this vast 
Universe; may we have those desirable things for which 
we pray to Thee and may we become !ordsand preservers of 
what is good and delightful and conducive to happiness.” 


Ta TA: THES AAT FT SAT FE | 

UT: FE TARA SOL: TAT: N 
“Lord, as sure as Thou governest the Universe harmoni- 
ously, make us undaunted and fearless in every way (i.e. 
remove all causes of danger; may our progeny be blessed 
and even our cattle be out of the reach of danger.’’) 


ami fara AA ITATTA | 
spy awa ar a: aai san aH a Nag N 


“May there be no cause for fear or alarm from friend or 
foe—from the known or the unknown; may there be no 
shadow of danger, day and night from any quarter—may 
alland every thing be to our good; a ae, so 
full of wisdom as to turn everything to gooe 4 k 
; AAAI: | 
a aot Ar: JATA TAT TTA - 
S; Rat cehreqrcaier aA fa kafet TS = 
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live out our lives in the most useful pious righteous 
and beneficial way possible.” 


amar ae mala Fea LAG ea Sy BT eT I 


“Omniscient Lord of Holy Perfect Wisdom, may our 
hearts delight Thee, may we take delight in all Thy acts 
and dispensations, just as cattle delight in luxuriant pas- 
tures or just as mortals take delight in their own homes— 
may our hearts reflect pre-eminently Thy wisdom, holiness 
benevolence, majesty and glory tothe fullest extent. 


The sixth Great Principle of Evolutionary Universal 
Divine Government is that of Adaptation and Direction. 
There is not a speck, not a germ, not an organ, in the uni- 
verse but obeys and illustrates this universal principle 
faithfully and throughly. From the vast limitless world-or- 
ganism whose life and soul, as it were, is the Supreme 
Being down to the smallest invisible germ or cell or nucleus 
of a cell we find this principle working without an exception. 
Adaptation of means to an end and the direction of the 
activities of many organs to produce a single definite 
result is a universal truth of the greatest certainty. 


Now the Vedic epithets of the Supreme 
VI afar a à- Being such as Savitar, Agni Vaisvanara 
waritrepresenting d are intended to represent to our mind 
the principle of this same Universal Principle of Adap- 
Adaptation and tation and Direction. For example : 
Direction. Geant Ba ATRN TEA | aged aA Ea 
“« O Lord, Governor, Director, and Evolver, of the Universe, 
chase and drive away from among us all constitutional evils, 
disabilities, weaknesses, defects & whether physical, mental 
or social and bestow upon us only that whichis Sc me 
some, and beneficial, tending to promote ae ; ae . 
seiate wait aaia | far a, ahaa u “ We meditate 
; d try to realize in our very being and con- 
constantly on and tty “© ™ 
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reme Being ‘who evolves, governs and directs the Universe. 


so that He may direct our energies and activities, intellects 
and aspirations for our well-being. AMIN ATA N- 
qian | “We invoke Him, we call on Him for our 
protection— Him Who is the Ruler, Governor and Director 
of all that moves or is stationary and Who directs all ac- 
tivities and guides all intelligence and satisfies all desires 
and aspirations ”. àg gà I Geant 2a aaah gr 
Miers Asi a a Aà a “ Most Glorious 


Gracious Lord !, as Thou knowest everything constituting - 
; y g g 


the world, lead and guide Thou us along Thy most right- 
eous path of Divine Dharma on to perfect glory, greatness, 
and wisdom by driving and keeping away from us all sha- 
dow of crooked ugly evil — for this we pray to Thee and 
implore Thy aid for ever and ever”. àmat arfacie adai 
ema sat sqr i “Lord and Director of all constituencies, 
Thou so disposest of and bindest all things into one har- 
monious system as to guide and lead all beings along lines 
of adaptation to perfect symmetry and rectitude ’ 


We remarked that this principle of Adaptation and 
Direction is universal as it obtains in the physical or inor- 
ganic systems as well as in the higher and more complex 
organisms of organic and super-organic systems, We now 
give below some extracts from Herbert Spencer's “First 


Principles” about the same subject :— 


“When through a change of habit or circumstance, an 


new influence, 
organism is permanently subject to some or 


different- amount of an old influence, there arises, after 


more or less disturbance of the organic rhythms, a balan. 
average condition produceg 


cing of them around the new As temporary divergences 
by this additional 1 influence. rs d by those of a re, 
S the organic rythms Pe Eon of their permaneng 
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verse kind; so there js an equi opposing. divergences thay, 
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we may safely draw without knowing the special rearrange- 
ments that effect the equilibration. If we see that a differ- 
ent mode of life is followed, after a period of derangement, 
by some altered condition of the system— if we see that 
this altered condition, becoming by and by established, con- 
tinues without further change; we have no alternative but to 
say, that the new forces brought to bear on the system, 
have been compensated by the opposing forces they have 
evoked. And this is the interpretation of the process 
which we call adaptation ”. ‘ When itis remembered 
that during the evolution of intelligence, there arise answer- 
ing internal asociations having different degrees of cohesion;. 
it will be seen that there is a progress towards equilibrium 
between the relation of thought and the relation of things... 
Supposing this state to be reached—there will have been 
reached a perfect correspondence between ideas and facts; 
and the intellectual adaptation of man to his circumstances. 
will be complete. The like general truths are exhibited in 
the process of moral adaptation; which isa continual ap- 
proach to equilibrium between the emotions and the kinds 
ot conduct necessitated by surrounding conditions. The 
connection of feelings and actions, are determined in the 
same way as the connection of ideas......... In what we dis- 
tinguish as acquired habits, and in the moral differences of 
races and nations produced by habits that are maintained 
through successive generations, we have countless illustra- 
tion of this progressive adaptation; which can cease only with 
the establishment of a complet equilibrium between cons- 


e 
titution and conditions.” 


A rationalistic View of the Arya Samaj. 
Vil. 
The Samaj—a Religious Body. 
_ ei 


From what has heretofore been said it would appear 
that the Arya Samaj is neither a political body, nor a 
school of controversialists, ner a band of turbulent people. 
It is a religious body, and if it even interests itself with the 

educational or social problems, it is because it looks upon 
these as being closely connected with the religious prob- 
ame and not as things distinct from it. Religion in India 
is not restricted to the mere fostering of a belief in God or 
the next world ; rather it includes within it all the intel- 
lectual, social moral and spiritual perfections of a man, 
as being so many steps in aid of what is strictly called the 
religious life, and as making a man better fitted to “enter 
the kingdom of heaven.” Hence it is that, all its various 
activities notwithstanding, the Arya Samaj is a religious 
body, because the one central object of its existence is the 
carrying out of religious reform and bringing about the 

_ revival of the ancient Vedic religion. 

In order, therefore, to study the Samaj exactly, we 
must study it as a religious body, freeing ourselves first 
from all the prejudices that we are led into through over. 
sight of this fact. 

: But by describing it a rel 
that the Arya Samaj isa ogo p a belief in the Vedic 
a society of religion, which pig ve the same. Tho 
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It would be rather out of place here to enter into a 
detailed examination of the doctrinal beliefs of the Samaj. 
They can be best studied from the works of the founder 
of the Samaj, or better still from the criginal Shastras. 
Here it will be quite sufficient to givea short account of them 
just enough to give one an idea of the nature of the religion 
followed by the Samaj, of the purity of its faith and of 
the reasonableness of its credentials. 


It has already been said that the Samaj professes a 
belief in the Vedic doctrines and follows the Vedic Dharma. 
So to give an account of the religion of the Samaj would 
be to describe the Vedic dharma itself. It is no easy mat- 
ter to describe it as briefly as is desirable. Still an effort 
may be made, and the salient doctrines of the Vedic 
dharma may be described as follows :— 


There is one God, who is the Ruler ot the Universe, 
Eternal, Holy, Just, Omnicient, Personification of exis- 
tence, Intelligence and Bliss, and so forth. Distinct from 
but subordinate to Him are the two other entities, soul 
and matter. These three are the principles of the world. 
Soul in combination with matter becomes capable of action 
(karma), and to reap the fruits of action. Brahma (God) 
is the giver of this fruit. The soul makes its own destiny 
by means of its karmas. This law of karma brings about 
the transmigration of the soul. Moksha is the freedom 
of the soul from the shackles of transmigration. Gyan — 
(true knowledge), karma (righteous conduct) and Upasna 
(worship) are the means which help the soul in its libora-. ý 
tion. There is no intermediary between God and man. 
But God has not left man to his own resources. He has © 
in the beginning vouchsafed to him His knowledge of the 
ways by which the soul’can attain to Him, by mean ; 


j j K of all our mise 
Avidya or nescience Is the INLE ae k 
should ‘be dispelled. By meditating upon tha t Almig 
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the sun of knowledge, whom wise men describe im mani- 
fold ways, our intellect and soul are purified and the dark- 


ness of Avidya is dispelled. There are ten characteristics 
of. dharma or right action, namely, 


N n. SS A A 
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« Patience, forgiveness, selfconquest, abstaining from steal- 
ing, cleanliness, control of senses, study, knowledge, truth 
‘and freedom from wrath, these-are the ten characteristics 


‘of dharma.” 


We are, however, here chiefly concerned with the 
nature of the Samaj as a Religious Body, its line of action, 
its characteristic features, and its leading principles. These 
we shall now try to examine a little. 


‘The first thing noticeable about the Samaj is its 
missionary character. Some people consider this mission- 
ary spirit a novelty in the religious history of India. But 

Religious missionaries 


in fact it is nothing of the sort. 
have not been unknown in ancient India, and those who 
know the history of Buddhism cannot deny the fact that 
Buddhism owes a good deal to their missionary spirit for 
its spread. Then again Shankaracharya was an Aryan 
missionary who travelled from one place to another 
preaching against the prevailing atheistic doctrines of the 
latter day Buddhism. In our own time we hear of the 
Ram Krishna mission, which has given forth to the world 
a man like S. Vivekanand. So the character of the Samaj 
as a missionary society is not to be regarded as a departure 
from the old traditions of Hinduism. i 
s two-fold: te promote 
i the Society o 
the well-being of the Individuals, ae Ninth Princin 
the world at large. The Sixt es d function. 
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Itisas a well-wisher of the world and the Society ` 
l that the Samaj has assumed its missionary character, 
| and for this very reason its position as such is worth main- 
taining. "ce i 


This missionary character has necessitated the adop- 
tion by the Samaj of its controversial programme. 
Enough has been written about this subject elsewhere. 


Here it would suffice to say that controversy has to do only 
with the modus operandi, and not with the beliefs and 


principles, of the Samaj. It has been adopted because 
of the “wide spread popular errors,” the evil superstitions, 
the pernictous religious beliefs and notions, and the per- 


verted tastes of the nation, ‘and it will be necessary to con- 
tinue to adopt it so long as these evils linger in the count- 


ry to any considerable extent. If India is to make any 
progress materially, it must first look after the intellectual 
l and moral condition of its children. In order to do that 
| it would be necessary to deal roughly and harshly with 
the existing evils. This is actually being done by the 
| Samaj, and if it might, for a moment, be supposed that the 
Samaj would, under the official pressure being brought 
upon it, give up fighting against these evils, the task will 
surely be taken up by the Christian missionary, as it had 
already been taken up before the establishment of this 
Samaj. We must, therefore be thankful to the Samaj 
that it has taken it up itself. 


>. But while enjoying this liberty of criticizing the 
doctrines of others, the Samaj should observe one restric- 
tion upon it. It is this; that, no one of its members | 
should be allowed by the Samaj to enter into religious 
„disputations who isextremely violent in hisspeeches and writ — : 

does not observe the rules of controversy and | 
d who is consequently quite unfit. for the 
f the recent troubles of the Samay have bee: 
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enced teachers. It is the duty of the Samaj to keep a pro. 
per control and check upon such upstarts and untrained 


prattlers. 

The most important and prominent feature of the 
Saraj, is that it professes to teach a religion which jg 
according tothe spirit of the age. Itis simple and pure 
ly monotheistic, it has nothing to do with what are popu- 


larly called superstitious practices; it is averse to all belief 
in mysticism; it preaches the equality of mankind; it 
gives the greatest possible scope for the physical, intellec- 
tual, social and moral progress of the people; it meets the 
atheistic and materialistic arguments of the present “age 
of reason” with the strong theistic reasons of the Vedas 
and the Shastras; it inculcates principles of sound morality 
to its followers; and most of all it effects a compromise 
between the busy life of the 19th and the 20th centuries 
and the peaceful religious and devotional observance of the 
past. No doubt, with some in India the order of the day 
is political atheism,—by which term, of course, is meant 
an atheistic disregard by the people of all the religious 
feelings and observances owing to their attention and 
energy having been totally absorbed in politics and poli- 
tical agitation. But that is a position which is looked 
¿down upon by the Samaj with disfavour, and the religious 
instinct of the Indians is in conflict with that  spiritof 
atheism. The Samaj aubordinates everything to piety and 
uprightness, and requires all acts to be done in strict 
conformity with the law of God. 
PRINCIPLES. 


Sat important part of our 
Now we come to thonn ya Samaj. They 


n 
ae made known by true know 


are as follows :— 
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2. God is the Personification of existance, Intelligence and 
Blis. He is Formless, Almighty, Just, Benevolent. 
Unborn, Endless, Infinite, Unchangeable, Beginningless, 
Incomparable, Support of all, Lord of all, All-pervading, 
Omniscient and Controller of all from within, Undecaying, 
Imperishable, Fearless, Eternal, Holy, and maker of the 
universe, To Him alone worship is due. 


3. The Veda is the Scripture of true knowledge. It is the 
paramount duty of every Arya to learn and teach Veda, to 
hear it read and to recite it to others. 


4. We should ever be ready to embrace truth and to forsake 
untruth., 


5. All acts should be done in accordance with Dharma, after 
deliberating what is right and what is wrong. 


6. The prime object of the Arya Samaj is to do good to the 
world, that is, to promote Physical, Spiritual and Social 
good of every sentient being. 


7. Our conduct towards all should be guided by Love, Righte- 
ousness and Justice. 


8. We should dispel Avidya—-Nescience—and promote Vidya 
Science, Spiritual and Physical. 


9. No one ghould be content with promoting his own good only; 
on the contrary, he should leok for his good in promoting 


the good of all. 


10. All men should subordinate themselves to the laws of Society 
calculated to promote the well—being of all; they should 
be free in regard to the laws for promoting individual well- 
being. 

Even a cursory reading of these will enable one to 
percieve the wide range of subjects covered by the princi- 
ples, their comprehensiveness, their altruism, their axiomic’ 

re fréedom “from the shackles of — 


accuracy and thoir enti “ae ey 

any Aes fact, it would not be too strong to say that, 

never ‘ perhaps, throughout the religious history of th E 
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world, were ten such principles laid down, for the guidance 
of a religious and missionary society, so abstruse yet so 
simple, so adaptable to all ages and circumstances, so prog. 
ressive in their nature, and containing in themselves the 
gist of modern and ancient philosophies. 


But in calling these principles comprehensive, it is 
not meant that they comprise in themselves and give scope 
to all the various shades of inconsistercies and contradic- 
tions that could be conceived of by the human mind. 
Their comprehensiveness consists rather in that they con- 
tain the essentials of all true religion, provide for the tem- 
poral and ‘spiritual advancement of the human kind, and 
give a free scope to allour activities—social, moral, intel- 
lectual, and spiritual. They, in short, lay down the first 
principles of a universal religion and a sound morality. 

A classiftcation of these principles will bear out the 
truth of our remarks. For this a little effort of mind is 
needed to enable us to perceive that the principles cover 
the following subjects: 


(1) A belief in Godhead, and a conception of the 
same, 


(2) Search after truth and attainment of right 
knowledge: its means and methods. 

(3) Principles by which our actions should be 
guided. 

(4) The relation of individual with society. 

(5) The scope of the Samaj as a body. 


unate that from these afl embracing 
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Aims and ambitions are theories, but -the best means of 
attaining to them are matters of practice which can be 
acted upon. The principles of the Samaj deal with such 
matters of practice and leave the theories to the theorists. - 


As regards the principles themselves, the ground 
that they cover has already been set forth above. 
It would appear that little is left in them which is 
essential for a man to know and act upon. They deal with 
matters which no true religion can ignore. The details, 
of course, should be searched for and may be differ- 
ent with different religions. But that the general outline 
of all religions should comprise these elements is an 
admitted fact. The distinguishing features of these ten 
principles are that they are so aptly grouped together at 
one place, that they do not betray the least sectarianism 
and are good for all times and places. 


Religion has been variously defined by various writers. 
Some of these definitions are broad enough to emb-: 
race all sorts of tenets from atheism down to theism and 
fetichism, from the low and depraved charwak system of 
philosophy to the highest and noblest Vedant system. But 
atheism and the charwak school of thought are religious 
only in a strictly psychological sense of the word. We are 
here concerned with the more generally received meaning 
of the word, namely, that it is a belief or a profession of 
belief in the existence ofa life beyond the present one 
and of a Being in whom we all “live and have our being 2 
and who controls the whole of the universe. The position 
of the atheists 4nd the Semi - atheists - whether they are 
right or wrong,—is not for us te discuss here. But Uae: p 
the meaning of religions as given here, it is evidont ee a 
belief in Godhead is the first requisite of pr ee ee i 
Git principle of tho Ramaj in an onio a es ae 
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ner, of all true knowledge, and of objects made know za_ by 
2 ° 


true knowledge is the supreme God.” 

The words in which the principle is concluded are S_pe- 
cially noticeable. How guarded are the words .“all t2-ue 
knowledge and objects made known by knowledge,” and 
yet how comprehensive. 


The attributes and nature of this object of belief 25 
another important thing to be noticed. Man may, in on © 
sense, be regarded in nature asa theistic creature. Bu É 
the forms of theism which are professed by the differen & 
individuals, races and tribes differ according to the intel- 
lectual, moral and spiritual development of each. Of all 
these monotheism is universally regarded as the most 
advanced form. But there ig a variety of shades even in 
monotheism. The Arya Samaj professes Vedie monothe- 
sm which regards God as the Personification of existence, 
Intelligence and Bliss. One who knows Vedant can very 
vell realize the perfect character of this conception of God- 


ead. 


It has been often said as an objection to the Vedan- 

c conception of God, that it gives only the negative att- 

butes of Divinity, such as we find in the latter portion of 

e€ second principle, namely, Formless. Unborn, Endless. 

changeable, Incomparable. But the first portion of the 

nciples brings it prominently to the view of all that 
: correct notion of the divinity can be had by meditating l 
n Sachidanand ( Existence, Intelligence and Bis ; 
1, of course, “to Him alone worship is due.” ite 
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It does not confine itself to a metaphysical view of 
God, Soul and matter. Taken in this sense, Vidya or 
right knowledge is not only a means to liberation, but a 
useful asset for all purposes, temporal and spiritual, or, in 
fact, “is its own end.” “We should therefore, dispel avidya 


and promote Vidya.” 


But how to promote Vidya and dispel Avidya—-that 
is the question. One universal rule has been laid down for 
usin this respect: “We should ever be ready to emb- 
race truth and to forsake untruth.” “No compromise” 
with falsehood has been the starting point of Swami 
Dayanand and therefore of the Arya Samaj, and it is in 
this that we find a clue to its liberal principles. Private 
judgment, with all its logical, philosophical and scientific 
accompaniments, has thus been given an implicit acknow 
ledgement, and “the right of thinking freely” has been 
unreservedly admitted to be universal. 


But man is by nature imperfect. He is alpagya 
(knowing very little.) His intellect is not and cannot be 
developed to perfection. So he cannot always be accurate 
in his observation, logical in his reasonings and precise in 
his conclusions. And how much soever near to truth 
might his inferences and conclusions be, they cannot be 
the whole truth. The primordial root of all true know- 
ledge is the Supreme God. He alone is perfect, Omnis- 
cient (Sarvagya), and All - Intelligence. Our very senses 
aro dependent upon His Mercy for their individual actions 
and for performing their respective functions. Thus it is 
tihat on account of our imperfections we are always in 
need of “more light.” And with all our sciences, Philoso- 
phies and Arts, we are at last obliged to say: “Thy word 


js; the light of my path.” 
ity for belief in revelation has arisen thus, 
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Arya Samaj too has, therefore, acknowledged the Vedas 
as the revealed scriptures of true knowledge. 

Of course, here the Samaj seems to have assumed a 
dogmatic aspect. For although revelation might be a hu. 
man, necessity, it may yet be questioned in some quarters 
asto why the Vedas, and not any other of the so many 
books existing, be regarded as reve aled. This isa disputed 
point, and solong as all the rival books—the Vedas, 
the Bible and the Quran, co-exist on earth, it will remain 
so. It is an abstruse pomt as well. But that Daya- 
nand Saraswati Swami and his followers believed in 
what they said and had reason so to believe is out of 
question. The Vedas may or may not, in the strict sense 
ofthe word, be the cyvlopedia of all sciences and 
arts, and may or may not contain in themselves germs 
of all the modern discoveries and inventions, but that 
they are a repository of the best conceptions of 

Godhead, is a fact very little to be doubted. 


Many are the claims advanced by the Sawaj on be- 
half of the Vedas, to their being regarded as revealed. 
But all of them are not necessarily correct. Still the one 
fact remains that so far as they are the books of divine know- 
ledge, they are the best of their kind. The simplicity of 
their ideas, the grandeur of their conceptions, the accuracy 

of their words, and their total fr cedom from dogmas or con- 
Zroversy, has made them worthy of their name and of the 
_fespect that is in Samajic circles given them. 


ie a 
The principles which we had been considering so fay 


related to Upasna and Gyan. Now we ee = deal with 
those relating to karma. And the fifth and the seventh 


‘principles at once lay down the best rules of our conduct: i 
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Dharma is a very comprehensive term in the Sans- 
krit language, and it is described and explained in mani- 
fold ways. But the sum and substance of all these ex- 
planations is that what is right is dharma, and what is 
wrong is adharma. This is an abstract conception of dhar- 
ma, Which is considered to be an end in itself. Dharma 
in this sense may be regarded a subjective act, irrespective 
of our relations with others. 


For the latter, the rule laid down is the 7th princi- 
ple, namely, that our conduct should be guided by love, 
righteousness and justice. 


Righteousness is an English rendering of dharma, and 
since it is here meant to guide us in our dealings with 
others, it should be taken to connote all the ten character- 
istics of dharma, described by Manu inthe famous shloke 
“afr: aat &e. (see above. ) 


Justice is a specialization of the more generic term, 
Righteousness. And love is the factor which takes away 
the severity of both, justice and Righteousness, just as 
“Mercy seasons justice.” In this connection we are re- 
minded of the three emblems of Christianity—Love, Truth 
and charity. The all embracing character of the Samajic 
rules of conduct is, however, evident. 


Man is a social being, and as such he cannot cut him- 
self entirely off from society. Thus there are two aspects 
in which man should be considered—namely, as an indivi- 
dual being and as a social being. So far we have been 
concerned with man as an individual being, and if his rela- 
tions with others have been taken into account it is still 
in his individual capacity that they were so taken. 


The ninth and the tenth principles deal with man’s 
conduct asa social being, and thus the first of these lays — 
at, no one should be content with promoting his — 
av, 


Sov on the contrary he should look for his 


own good merely ; 
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good in promoting the good of all. Here Society is not 
restricted to the narrow sphere in which one individual 
moves, but it includes all the living beings. It is a cosmo- 
polition conception of society, which makes all the uni- 
verse our own land,asthe Sanskrit phrase has it, Rù wamaqa. 


The relation of individual to society forms the subject 
of the 10th principle, which reads like a quotation from 
the standard work of Mill on “Liberty.” At least this is 
the first of all that Mill wrote on the subject, and it would 
be a great wonder if the author of this principle was not 
acquainted directly or indirectly, with that great modern 
author. Be that as it may, it is certain that this is the 


up-to-date rule of conduct with regard to this subject, and 
its correctness is unquestioned. 


After a thoughtful study of these principles, one is 
rresistibly drawn to the conclusion that the Society which 
professes these principles has the good of the world as its 
primary object. 


i. 
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Criticisms and Discussions, — 
‘The Gurukul’ and Mr. Alfred Nundy. 


— 0ra 


The present issue of the “Hindustan Review” contains 
an article on “Gurukula” by Mr. A. Nundy Bar-at-law. The 
writer begins by expressing his admiration for the spirit 
of earnestness and self sacrifice exhibited by the workers 
for the case of the institution. He pays a tribute to the 
memory of the late Swami Dayanandji as a reformer of 
the so called “popular Hinduism”, which in the estimation 
of the author, is probably a bundle of superstitions. 


Mr. Nundy shrewdly observes that though the life 
(led at the Gurukul,) is simple and -every thing savouring 
of luxury is rigidly proscribed yet “the comfort, the conve- 
nience and the health of the pupils arestrictly kept in view.” 
One really wonders if Mr. Nundy was expecting to find 
the Gurukul Students living the lives of Sadhus living 
in Kankhal and Rikhikesh. - 


It has afforded some amusement to the writer, to find 
that the way of living in the Gurukul resembles that of ‘the 
Modern Colleges and Schools Hostels’ more than the 
ancient Brahmchari Ashrams. We would -suggest+ that 
Mr. Nundy does not possess much knowledgé of. the 
ancient Parishads of the Hindus where the Vidyarthistived 
round in the same way as in the Gurukul. “The residen- 
tial System of Lord Curzon’s Universities is not after all | 
a new invention in India. | al 
And after all the-Gurukul authorities are not so much | 
alists of an .old world’ as the harbingers of E 
maraa ey believe that their country stands on thee 
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factor in moulding and guiding the destinies of the new 
epoch. The Gurukul does indeed aim at keeping alive 
the spirit of nationality among the Hindus by keeping in 
close touch with the history, traditions and religion of their 
forefathers. But in the nature of things, ‘all revivals’ are 
‘ partial; and the Gurukula cannot refuse to profit by the 
experience and wisdom which the world has acquired since 
the good old age of Satyuga. 


Mr. Nundy seems to have been disappointed at not 
finding the Gurukula quite the revival of an ancient episode 
of Hindu life. 


The writer thinks that 16 years is too long a term for the 
study of the ancient Scriptures, Sanskrit philosophy, tradi- 
tional morality and such subjects. The student will pro- 
bably be an ideal Pracharak, a Pandit, but it is very un- 
comfortable to imagine as to what else he could accomplish 


in the world. - 


Mr. Nundy notes that some of the most noble walks 
of life are.closed to the Gurukul Brahmachries. They can- 
not hope to become Govt. servants, Barristers, Teachers and 
pleaders. The writer does not forget indeed that the whole 
nation of the Hindus does not subsist on Govt. service 
or pleadership. But he argues that a Mahajan or a Seth 
would hardly stand in need of a training in the Vedic lore 
as imparted inthe Gurukul. But why should the Mahajan 
not have a thorough knowledge of his national history, 
religion, and morality? We confess that there is altogether 
some force in this argument. 


i a A 
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Perhaps it is true that the Gurukula should open 
in the future some classes for the study of industrial or 
medical science and other useful subjects which enable 
young men to live independent lives; and it is hoped that the 
Hindus will do all in their power to.help the Gurukula in 
realising its scheme. l 


The Gurukula authorities will be ever ready to take 
note of any criticism made in good faith, as that helps the 
workers considerably. 


A HINDU NATIONALIST. 


Needless to say, we do not agree with all the views set 

forth in this communication. Our views are pretty well 

l known to the readers of the Vedic Magazine. Editor 
VEM: 
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Budhism and Vedic Dharma. 


No religion of the world has been interpreted and misinterpreted 

in so many different ways as Budhism. By some Budha is regarded 
an athiest, by others a skeptic and an agnostic, and by others 
again as an apostle of Philosophie Nihilism. Our personal convic- 
tion, however, is that he was a reformer who believed in the Divine 
Origin of the Vedas, but who laid special emphasis in his sermons 
on the building up of character and personal purity. The ills of 
India at that time were not erroneous philosophical beliefs, but 
rank immorality, lasciviousness, looseness in sexual character, animal 
sacrifice and such other evil practices. He thundered against 
all these moral and social abuses and fulminated against the arro- 
gance, selfishness, and disdainful pride of the privileged classes. He 
wanted to take back India to the days of primeval Vedic Revelation. 
He thought, rightiy or wrongly, that a mere lip-deep belief in the 
scriptures could not act as a restraint upon sinfu! propensities and 
lewd proclivities, and that solong as purity was not introduced into the 
private relations and public dealings of people, God could not be 
attained and the real significance of Vedic teaching could not be 
grasped. 


The following quotations from standard Budhist works will 
amply repay perusal as they throw a flood of light on the subject. 


(a) “ When the great Muni was at Sravasti certain old Brahmins came to 
listen to his teaching. They asked him if the Brahman Dharm was the same 48 
in ancient days. Budha replied that, in the olden time, the Brahman Dharma was 
completely different, It was this Dharma that he proposed to restore in its origi- 
nal purity, The points of difference that he detailed were these. 


ad 
(1) The ancient Brahmans were simple ascetics (isayo) who bad abandone 


the objects of the five senses, 


(2) Trey ate contentedly the food that was placad at t 
had no cattle, or gold, or corn, The gold and corn of holy dreami 


theirs, 


heir door. They 
ng alone was 


or bought wives, THO 


i nnother caste 
(3) Cc Traker RR Gaon of pnoth iee by S3 Foundation USA 
most rigid continence was thoirs, 
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(4) They made sacrifices of rice, butter, and never killed the cows, the 
best friends of man, the givers of medicines, 


(5) But the kings of the earth by-and-by grew powerful, and had 
palaces and chariots and jewelled women. 


(6) Then the Brahmans grew covetous of these beautiful women and this 
vast wealth, and schemed to gain both. They instituted costly sacrifices, ithe horse 
sacrifice, the man sacrifica and other rites, ‘Through these they obtained costly 
offerings—gold coins, beds, garments, jewelled women, bright carpets, palaces, grain, 
chariots drawn by fine steeds, 


(7) Hundreds of thousands of cows were slaughtered at these sacrifices— 
cows that like goats do not hurt any one with their feet or with either of their 
horns—tender cows yielding vessels of milk, 


Seizing them by the horns the king caused them to be slain with æ 
Weapon. 


The true Dharma being lost, the world plung:d into sensuality, caste dis- 
putes, blood. The lost Dharma it is the mission of Budha to hold up once more, 
‘as an oil lamp in the dark, that those who have eyes may see.” 


(Sutta Nipata as quoted in “The popular life of Budha” by Arthur Lillie ) 

(0) “Is Brahma in possession of wives and wealth” (Budha asked.) 

“He isnot, Gautam”! Answers Vasestha tne Brahmin, 

“Ts his mind full of anger, or free from anger.’ One 

“ Free from anger, Gautma”’ 

“Is his mind full of malice, or free from malice ?” 

“Free from malice, Gautma.” 

“Is his mind depraved or pure.” 

“ It is pure, Gautma.” 

“ Has he self-mastery, or has he not ” 

“ He has, Gautma”’ 

The Brahmins are then questioned about themselves, 


“ Are the Brahmans versed in the three Vedas in possession of wives and 
wealth, orare they not” 

“They gre, Gautma ” 

“ Do they bear malice, or do they not” 

“They do, Gautama ” 

“ Are they pure in heart, or are they not” 

“They are not, Gautama” 

“Have they self—mastery, or have they not” 

“ They have not, Gautama ” 


These replies provoke, of course, the very obvious retort. that no po'nt of 
union can be found between such dissimilar entities. Brahma is free from malice, 
sinless, self-contained, so, of course, it is only the sinless that can hope to be in har- 
mony with him, Vasettha tben puts this questions. “It has been told me, Gautma 
that Sraman Gautma knows the way to the state of union with Brahma ? 

“Brahma I know Vasettha!’ Says Budha in reply, “and the world of 


Brahma, and the path leading to it!” 
The humbled Brahmans learved in the thres Vedas then ask Budha to 


“show them éloeowedrukel Kaila UAL ana, BM Digitized by S3 Foundation USA 
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; Budha replies at considerable length, drawing a sharp contrast between the 
lower Brahminism, and the higher Brahminism, the “householder” and the 
“houseless one,’ The householder Brahmans are gross, sensual, avaricious, in- 
sincere. They practise for lucre black magic, fortune telling, cozenage. They gain 
the ear of kings, breed wars, predict victories, sacrifice life, spoil the poor. As a foil 
to this he paints the recluse, who has renounced all worldly things and is pure, 
self possessed, happy. To teach this “higher life’ A Tathagata “from time to 
time is born into the world. blessed and worthy abounding in wisdom, a guide to 
erring mortals. 


He sees the universe face to face, the spirit world of Brahma and that of 
Mara the tempter. He makes his knowledge known to others. Tho houseless 
are, instructed by him, “lets his mind pervade one quarter of the world with 
thoughts of pity, sympathy, and equanimity, and so the second, and so the third, 
and so the fourth. And thus the whole wide world, above, below, around and every— 
where, does he continue to pervade with heart of pity, sympathy, and equanimity, 
far—reaching, grown greatand beyond measure.” 


“Verily this, Vasettha, is the way to a state of union with Brahma” and 
he proceeds to announce thatthe Bhikshu, or Budhist beggar, “who is free from 
anger, free from malice, pure in mind, master of himself, will, after death, when the 
body is dissolved, become united in Brahma” 


(‘ Tevigga sutta’) as quoted in.” “Tho popular life of Budha,”) 


FREE INSTITUTIONS AND CHARACTER. 


ae- 


Swarajya is the cry of the day. Every young man fresh 
from college thinks it his duty to cry down religion, to stigmatise 
and brand it as the root of India’s bondage, and to indulge in 
theadbare platitudes about the impossibility of the formation of 
character, unless the country is first emancipated politically. When 
an earnest student of history presses upon these hot-headed youths 
the historical fact that no nation has yet attained Swarajya unless it had 
atits back a reserve of moral strength and spiritual power, he 
is glibly told in reply, that Clive committed fraud, that many English 
statesmen were guilty of breaches of faith, and that many: Bnglish 
traders aro dishonest. Itis forgotten that tho fraud of Clive was 
not amore heinous offence than the greed and rapacity of our country- 
men andthe selfishness and traitorous conduct of our leaders who 
blinded by self-interest and unable to compose their difero ni 
deliberately invited the ivterference of a foreign trading one 
An English statesman ‘does, 10 doubt, sometimes pragiee oce 
or, to put itin more polished language, score diplomatic NAM 
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transgression of the Divine laws of morality. But what can be 
more sickening, revolting, disgusting, and nauseating than the 
sight ofa man of parts selling his conscience, trampling and crush- 
ing moral laws under his heel, temporising, prevaricating, and evading; 
resorting to doublings and twistings; and finding refuge in subtleties, 
glozing and specious sophistries, andingenious perversions of the truth 
not for the sake of party or country but for a mess of pottage. English- 
men have got and are maintaining their liberty and their empire 
not on account of but in spite of the deliquencies and transgressions 
of some of their leading men. They are ruling over us not be- 
cause they are immaculate and sinless angels but because both collec- 
tively and individually they are morally superior to us. It is 
not that they are unselfish. The fact rather is that their selfishness 
embraces a wider area and is therefere nearest unselfishness, while 
our selfishness is so restricted in its range that it almost_approaches 
self-concentration, vile absorption in our immediate gratifications 
and shameless disregard of our own mediate and real good 
¿. e. moral suicide of an exceptionally disgraceful character. It is not 


that there is no disunion in their ranks, The multitudinous parties 
into which they are split up is an eloquent refutation of- this 


statement and the accounts of pugilistic fights and the exchange 
of physical arguments which illumine the pages of English His- 
tory tco obtrusively force themselves on the consciousness: and 
attention of the student of history to let him entertain this prepos2 
terous idea even for a moment. The truth rather is that they kiiow 
how to sink their personal and sectional differences when confronted 
by a common danger. We, on the contrary, prominently emphasise 


our differences and accentuate the points of discord, and seek 
to gratify our spleen, at the psychological moment, when the coun- 
try is in the grip ofa terrible crisis and the betrayal of its interests 
by us can overwhelm our enemies with absolute ruin, cover them with 
confusion, and bring the land of our birth to ruin and destruction. The 
up-shot ofall we have said above is that they possess greater social effici- 
ency because they have got a superior character. Some enthusiasts will 
pour ridicule upon this view as emanating from one who believes 
in the teachings of savage sages who knew not the laws of historical 
evolution and the principles that govern the march of nations, — 

Surely Herbert Spencer was nota “savage ” ora barbarian 
or a “ primitive sage ”? or an “ unsophisticated priest ” or an “< igno- > 


rant mourned eakikul KMar Urd Sipha dai SARS beag SA unthioABSRNC 
clopaedic knowledge of silly ceremonii and ritnalisue nt”. 
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Yet mark what he says. When asked by his American 
interviewer if education and the diffusion of political ideas would not 
fit the citizens of the republic for free institutions he replied. 


“ No! It is essentially a question of character, and only in a secondary degree a 

Question of knowledge. But for the universal delusion about education as panacea 
for political evils, this would have been made satilciently clear by the evidence 
daily disclosed in your papers. Are not men who officer and control your federal, 
your state, and your municipal organisations —who manipulate your caususes and 
conventions, and run your partisan campaignus—all educated men? And has their 
education prevented them from engaging in permitting, or endowing, tho briberies, 
lobbyings, and other corrupt methods, which vitiate the actions of your administra— 
tion? Perhaps party newspapers exaggerate these things; but what am I to make 
of the testimony of your civil service reformers, man of all parties ? If I understand 
the matter right, they aro attacking, as vicious and dangerous, a system which has 
grown up under the natural spontaneous working of your free iustitutions— are ex- 
posing vices which education has proved powerless to prevent ”, 


Again— 


“ The benefits of political party areso general and remote, and the profit to 
each individual is so inconspicuous, that the common citizen, educate him as 
you like, will habitually ocoupy himself with his personal affairs and hold it not 
worth his while to fight against each abuse as soon as it appears. No lack of informa- 
tion, but lack of moral sentiment, is the root of the evil”, 


Again 


“ The faos is that free institutions can be properly worked only by men, each 
of whom is jealous of his own rights, and also sympthetically jealous of the rights of 
others, who will neither himself aggress on his neighbours in small things or great, 
nor tolerate aggression on them by other. The Republican from of Government is the 
hughest form of Government; bùt because of this it requires the highest type of human 
natiure-a type nowhere at present existing. We have not grown up to it, nor have you". 


AN INTERESTING HISTORICAL QUESTION. 


Almost every Indian who has heard the names of the Holy 
Ganges and Guru Nanak, must be familiar with the re 
connecting them both. It is said that once on the occasion of ie u 

; : SE Oat or- 
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thodox Hindu custom of offering handfuls of water to the 
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fully inquired how he could water those fields from a distance of hun- 
dreds of miles. Nanak was put the expected question and he gave 
the memorable reply that, if that water could not reach his fields dis- 
tant only three hundred miles, it could not possibly quench the thirst 
of the Pitries in the other world. ‘Phe congregation was silenced by 
this remark and many must have bowed to the superior wisdom of 
the reformer, 


But it is strange that this tradition which has gathered rouud 
the name of Nanak, is much older and was ascribedin the time of 
Hiuen Tsiang ( 7th century, A. D. ) to Deva Bodhisatva, a Budhist 
doctor of religion who came to India to reform and strengthen the 
decaying Budhism. In the words of the Chinese traveller the story 
runs thus ; 

Then Deva composing supernatural appearence bent his head, drew him 
some water and scattered it— his appearance different from that of other men, 


There was an unbeliever who said, “ What does my sonin altering thus his ap- 
pearance ? 


Deva Bodhisatva answered : “ My father, mother and relations dvyell in the 
island of Ceylon, I fear lest they may be suffering from hunger and thirst; I de- 
Sire to appease them from this distant spot”, 


The heretic said; ‘* You deceive yourself, my son; have youno reflection 
to see how foolish such a thing is ? Your country is far off, and separated by mo- 
untains and rivers of wide extent from this, Todraw up this water and scatter 
it in order to quench the thirst of those far off, is like going backwards to seeko 
thing before you: it is a way never heard of before". Then Deva said: If thoso 
who are kept for their sins in the dark regions of evil can reap the benefit of the 
water, why should it not reach these who are merely separated by mountains, 
and rivers ” ? $ 


Then‘ the heretios, in presence of the difficulty, confessed themselves 
wrong, and, giving-up their unbelief received the true law ”. 


Is it not a very strange coincidence? There can be only 
two explanations of it. Either that the tradition was handed down 
from generation to generation till in the 16th century its source 
was forgotten and people ascribed it to Nanak who was surely again- 
st this and the like practices. Or, it might with equal force be 
said that both the reformers thought of the same method to free 
men of this superstition, just as many discoveries have independently 
been made by different men quite unknown to one another. The E 
doctrine of Evolution, the deciphering of hieroglyphics, the discovery z 
of differential calculus, the telegraph, are some of tho ozaro pig BR 
‘oF the samondieG RER oni e E Sa a S T E 
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X In my humble opinion, however, the first explanation is prefer- 
able and that for two reasons. (1) It is odd that such 
a simple idea should not have struck any reformer before the 16th 
century when in fact this practice of libation to the manes has been 
in force since the revival of Hinduism ( second century before 
Christ ) and finds a sanction in Manu smriti. (2) There was an 
extreme hatred of and contempt for the Budhist religion and the 
Hindus did not like to give the merit of such a good idea toa 
Bodhisatva and that too a Yavana for whom the Indians, unliko 
their descendants of the present age, felt so much digust. To my mind 
this argument is conclusive. The hostile Hindus could not bear to thi- 
nk thatthey were indebted to a residentamong the hated Singhalese, 
followers of a r-ligion which they had dethroned, for instruction 
in that simple idea and preferred very much that people should be- 
lieve this suggestion to have come direct from some Hindu re- 
former, Nanak was a Hindu and a great reformer and they 
willingly attributed the story to him. 
Bal Krishna. 


Test of the Times. 
SUCCESS AND SUSPICION. 


e 


j What is man doing? Is he rising or falling, progress- 
Ang or retrograding, ascending or descending in the moral scale ? Is he 
improving in morals, spirituality, magnanimity and benevolence, pas- 
«sive as well as active; or is sinking lower andlower into the depths 
of malevolence, greed, selfishness, jealousy and meanness ? How 
van we tell that ? In what lies the test of our. times? This isa 

-yital question and doubtless there will be much difference of opinion 

as to the true answer to the question. Moreover, like all other vital- 

<juestions, it will raise many a side-issue involving the central quei 
4ion into complexities in entering into discussion over which the main 


. ; vill, for 
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some “ old fashioned ” person will retort : “ You have progressed 
wonderfully from the quite peaceful times of Budhistie Ascendency 
to the savage, turbulent and fanatical modern {times—you have 
indeed progressed from the state of the meek dove to that of the 
carrion-feeding vuliure. Ah Lord ! Save us from such a diabolical 
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progress . 


Is man rising or falling offin morality? How can we tell 
that ? Whai is the test of our times? These be hard questions, 
forsooth, and our mediocre power of insight and observation forbids 
us to discuss them. So, we shall leave that laborious task to be under- 
taken by some keen enterprising genius and confine ourselves to a 
comparatively modest one which might possibly serve as a clue to 
the solution of ihat larger and more inyolyed question. 


Is success rewarded by watching with the eye of suspicion and 
jealousy and malice or is it weleomed and encouraged by cheering 
words and gladdening hearts ? Well, what do we actually see, per- 


ceive and find around us ? Let us take an instance or two from con- 
temprory events. First. A few years ago, when, in the political 
world, Japan startled all by her miraculous success, the alarming 
cry of “ yellow peril” was raised and it resounded over the At- 
lantic, Pacific and Indian oceans from West to Hast. But the tact 
and prudence of Japan saved her from being involved and dragged 
into nets spread by the alarmists to ruin her reputation, Japan did 
not send up a cry of ‘* white peril ”’ in answer to that of “ yellow pe- 
vil ” because it was useless, to do so. 


Secondly. Let us take an instance from the religious 
world. And here let us take one which concerns us most. 
Let us take the example of a society about the success of 
which there are no two opinions of a society in which has 
beon found the noblest and fullest expression of all that is high and 
pure, noble and enduring in the past. Letus instance the sacred work 
of reformation and regeneration inaugurated and pushed on by that 
noble philanthropio religious body, the Arya Samaj of India. The 
work dono by the Arya Samaj is hefore the world and the success it 
has secured is undoubted. Tho Arya Samaj is essentially a Univer- 
sal Church founded upon tho primeval revelation of the Vedaand see- 
king to restore tho pristine purity, holiness, nobility, righteousness 
magusa Ey Or htninadr eode Mer Ja Sansa Fohten Use ore 
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greed, and wickedness and so these very things which it hates are now 
ranging themselves against that sacred philanthropic movement. The 
Arya Samaj welcomes light of openness and sincerity and loves truth, 
justice and righteousness; and for that very reason the forces of dark- 
ness, secrecy, suspicion, lies, falsehood and injustice have been marsh- 
alled against it. 


The Arya Samaj decries superstition, folly and cru- 
elty and preaches love, sympathy, humanity, kindness, purity, and nob- 
ility and hence the victims of ignorance and wickedness are waging 
war against thae humanitarian and ennobling mission of the Arya 
Samaj. We do not wonder that this should be so. It is perfectly 
natural that ignorance and folly, and superstition and cruelty should 
wage war against knowledge and sympathy and love. The success 
of the Arya Samaj inspite of orthodox folly—the success of the 
Arya Samaj inspite of Moslem and Christian and Hindu opposition 
—the success of the Arya Samaj in being able to accomplish a Refor- 
mation grander and nobler and more enduring than what Europe 
witnessed a few centuries ago—the success of the Arya samaj in 
rooting out fraud— is evident in every way. 


So the enemies of light 
and truth have been poisoning the ears of the secular authorities 
against spiritual forces acting against the people for their regeneration. 
Now the practical question that concerns us most is that herein lies 
the test of our times. If man is not falling off—-if man is rising— 
then surely the success of the Arya Samaj must be crowned with 
laurels; but if man is falling off really, then the success of the Arya Sa- 
maj would be watched with all the suspicion, alarm and horroras if 
the Arya Samaj is rearing a bomb-factory of truth, light, love and 
Justice to fight against darkness, cruelty and injustice, If our 
times are progressive in morality and nobility the success of the Arya 
Samaj will be hailed, welcomed, and encouraged; but if our times are — 
going down in the moral scale, then, of course, the enemies of love, 

truth and light. will triumph’ 


A persecuted Arya. 
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Motto I:—By the force of Brahmacharya alone have sages 
conquered death.— The Veda. 


Motto II:—The welfare of society and the justice of its 
arrangements are, at bottom, dependent on the characters of its 
MOMDOTS serao aeea There is no political alchemy by which you 
can get golden conduct out of leaden instincts.— Herbert Spencer. 
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There have been manyheavy downpours during 
The Season ; ee : 
the month. The sky is always overcast. It is very 
seldom that itis clear. Clouds of a leaden grey colour are seen 
chasing those of a redcolour and sometimes all the coloursof the rainbow. 
succeed one another with startling rapidity. Sometimes all of a 
sudden we are roused frcm our reverie by a flash of lightning, 
a clap of thunder, or a pattering down of heavy rain drops. When 
the river is in flood, logs of wood, stumps of trees, and 
many other heavy objects, sweep past us majestically and 
in a stately and dignified manner. The sight, on such occasions, is 
magnificent and provides a banquet for the organ of vision. All the hills 
round us arə clothed in verdure. Boon nature has scattered wild all 
kinds of plants. When we ascend the topmost story of our office 
andsurvey the scenery round we are simply charmed and the cloud seems 
to address us and say. 
I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, FÈ 
From the seas and the streams ; 
I bear light shades for the leaves when laid, 
In their noon-day dreams; 
From my wings are shaken the dews that waken, 
The sweet birds every one; : 
When rocked to rest on their mother’s breast, 
As she dances about the sun. 


Mr. Yajneshwar B. A., who wrote the Guru- 

Another Addition kula Samachar last month, is another young 
to our Staff. ee > 

man of parts, who has joined the Gwukula 9) 

staff. HeJs a staunch Arya Samajist who has been doing. his worl : ; 
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for the last two months with great enthusiasm and devotion. He is 
a promising young man from whom great things are expected. 
May the Lord inspire him with an abiding desire to serve His 


Church and consecrate his intellectual and moral powers to the 
furtherance of His will to the end of his life. E 


aS 


When plague was raging fiercely at Multan, 
The Sakha Guru- 
| kula at Multan. 


a segregation camp was opened at Dev Ban- 
dhu by Chowdri Rama Krishna, the donor of 
the Gurukula property there. Dr. Sukhdeva, our devoted and popular 
Medical Officer, was at that place and did his utmost torelieve human 
suffering. He did not, at all, spare himself in the service of his suffer- 
ing brethren and sisters. He has won golden opinions at Multan 
and we take this opportunity to congratulate our brother and the 
devoted band of volunteers that worked with him on ther 
splendid work. Plague has now disappeared and the Brahmcharies of 
the Sakha Gurukula, who had come over to Kangri, have gone back to 
Multan. 

The Mahavidyalaya Parishad (College Coun- 


The Mahavidya- 


a Parisai. cil) held two sittings during the last month. 


Many important resolutions were passed and 
Sub-Committees were appointed to frame rules and regulations for 
the management of the different departments of the Mahavidyalaya. The 
Principal was in the chair. Tt is hoped that the diff erent Sub-committies 
will complete their labours and present their reports as soon as possi- 


ble. 


The quarterly examination is over and the 
The Quarterly 


mination: results have been declared. The authorities 


are thinking of making special arrangements 

for coaching up backward students. Í 
The last mecting of the Sahitya Parisad was 

The Sahitya Pa- held on the 21st of Asharh. Brahmchari Indra 
PAE read a paper on Ban Bhat in which he dis- 

cussed his place in the history of Sanskrit Literature and the gei- l 
ences and defects of his literary style and mode of presentm ent. 1 4 
yaper was thoughtful. The discussion tha‘ followed was illuminating- 
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“THE ARYA PATRIKA” 


Published every Saturday at Lahores 


Is the only recognised weekly English organ of the | 


Arya Pratmidhi Sabha, Punjab. 
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Social Unrest and its 


Remedies. 
III. 


In the present article we will continue to give an 
expository, historical and occasionally critical account of 
the various phases of Socialism. To generously criticise ` 
any doctrine the best policy is to clearly state it and though 
socialism be a household word, yet the true kernel 
and aim of the socialistic propaganda is almost unknown, 
especially in India, (though it is to be rejoiced at and- not 
to be lamented). Many men though they have not even 
the most distant conception of what it really is, fear and 
x it from the bottom of their heart, or praise and 


t 
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extol it to the clouds. Our attempt shall not be useles 
though it merely dispel the self-deceptive ignorance of th= 
few or only expound that vague and ambiguous ter 
whose definitions blend into one another like the shading — 
on a pigeon’s neck. 


First then with Carlyle’s socialism as propounded © 
his ‘Sartor Resartus,’ ‘Socialism and Unsocialism,’ ‘ Pas 
and Present ’ and ‘Latter Day Pamphlets,’ and that of Lor¢ 
Beaconsfield as advocated in his political novels of ‘Sybil 
and ‘Conningsby’. There are numerous passages i 
Carlyle’s writings in which he hurls forcible invective 
against the chaotic irreligious order of the preser 
| society. According to him society, long pining, diabetic 
| consumptive canbe regarded as defunct, for those spasmodic 

galvanic sprawlings are not life; neither indeed will they 

endure, galvanise them you may, ever so much beyond two 
lays. 


i The degradation of the lower classes is thus depicted 
in one painfully beautiful passage :— 


“A full-formed horse will, in any market, bring from 
twenty to as high as two-hundred Friedrichsd’ or : such 
is his worth to the world. A full-formed man is not only 
worth nothing to the world, but the world, could afford him 
a round sum would he simply engage to go and hang him- 
self. Neverthless, which of the two was the more 
‘cunningly-devised article, even as an engine? Good Hea- 
vens! A little European man, standing on his two legs, 
“with his two-five fingered Hands at his shackle bones, and 
“miraculous Head on his shoulders, is worth, I should say, 
from fifty to a hundred horses ” ! 
Then an observant eye discerns even aa a 
saddest spectacle:—The poor perishing, like negle ks: 
foundered Draught-cattle, of Hunger ana 
rich, still more wretchedly, of Idleness, See! 
growth, mere building beavers, spinning arachne®, 
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the predatory, vulturous and vulpine species do not discern 
it well. 


From the inmost depths of Carlyle’s heart comes the 
cry that a captain of Industry is a Mammon-worshipper: 
a wretched Materialist, a Midas-eared Mammonist, and a 
double-barrelled, idle Dilettante. He is not a Chevalier but 
a buccaneer in search of gold. 


In short, the socialist doctrine of Carlyle and Beacons- 
field is substantially the same as that of St. Simon, al- 
though their arguments are couched in thoughts that burn 
and words that breathe, while the present competitive 
system meets with the most searching criticism such as is 
almost unrivalled in pungency and effectiveness. We find 
that an aristocracy of talent is needed; that religion is 
eternally necessary, but that the old religion was dead; 
and that the new era belongs to Labour. 


“Labour must become a seeming national giant, 
with a soul in the body of him, and take his place on the 
throne of things leaving his Mammonism, and several other 
) 


adjuncts, on the lower steps of said throne. 
and Unsocialism P. 85.) 


(Socialism 


In his Sartor Resortus we read the following: 


« If Government is the outward skin of the Body Politic, hold- 
ing the whole together and protecting it; and all your Craft Guilds 
and Associations of Industry, of hand or of head, are fleshly clothes, 
the muscular and osseous Tissues (lying under such skin), whereby so- 
ciety stands and works; then is Religion the inmost Pericardial and 
Nervous Tissue, which ministers life and warm circulation to the 
whole. Without which Pericardial Tissue the Bones and Muscles 
(of Industry,) were inert, or animated only by a galvanic vitality 
the skin would become a shrivelled pelt or a fast-rotting raw-hide; 
and society itself a dead carcass—deserving to be buried. Men 
were no longer Social, but Gregarious ; which latter state also could 
not continue, but must gradually issue in universal selfish discord, 
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hatred, savage isolation and dispersion ; whereby the very dust and 
dead body of soeiety would have evaporated and become abolished”? 
4 Such are the sincere and impassioned ‘outpourings 
5 of the heart of Carlyle. They explicitly tell us that re- 
4 ligion and religion alone is the foundation stone of social 
S life, that an irreligious nation is like a dead carcass deserv: 
$ ing to be buried. Truly such a nation is like a ship with- 
outan oar, a rudder anda mast, even without a pilot, which is 
e sure to be soon foundered or split against the hidden rocks. 
: | Hence those reformers who want to renovate society on a 
materialistic basis are still groping in the dark and are 
far far away from the realization of their aspirations. 


M. Fourier has conceived a most inge- l 


Fourierism : 
mious Theory of the Four Movements, 


by which he makes us, believe that our planet is to 
exist 60,00 years out of which only 5000 have passed 
(What a true divination it is of the origin and future exis- 
tence of this earth! Geologists, biologists and evolutionists 
have in vain left the sphere of spiritual divinations and plod- 
dingly wandered trackless in materialism). These ‘years, 
moreover, constitute a period of a lamentable misunderstand- 
ing between the creature and the Creator. They have been 
marked all along by suppressed passions and inclinations 
and perverted institutions. He proposes to give a free, — 
unconditioned play to our unbridled passions and unres- 
_trained desires, by specially organizing society in groups of 
oe 2000 persons, called Phalanxes. This reconstruction and 
ze - Palingenesis, uf we could but drop the scales from our eyes} 
shall take us into the promised land, where the Millennium, 
E in 1 all senses, may be considered as approaching ! l! 
e e befogged 
genuity of 
house— 


\ Then in the philosophy constructed by th 
eat “obfuscated, or clouded and mystified i 
ieur Fourier as of many other socialists, 


i 
are mer _ariachronisms. They 
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free ptofessional men for whom these services are agree- 
able and attractivé. It is obvious that by devices such as 
these, socialists make a very effective appeal to the lowest 
passions of the lowest classes. There are to be no 
private cooks, butlers, kitchen-maids, parlour-maids, office 


peons, valets, sweepers, and hundreds of other professional 
men 


The principal economic features of this scheme are:— 


(a) There shall be phalanges containing about 2000 
members who shall produce all the articles 
required by them. 


(b) A certain minimum shall be assigned to every 
member whether capable of labour or not. 


(c) A labourer shall be appointed to his function 
by the choice of his or her companions. 


(d) All shall live ‘in a phalanstery to save ex- 
penses. 


(f) Private property and inheritence shall not neces- 
sarily be abolished. 


Even from so brief an outline, it must be evident 
that Fourier’s fantastic phalanxes fatuously fabricated by 
fairy lancy are fairly fallacious and fictitious. We ought 


not to contemplate his scheme from the economic point of 
view only—from which it is not impossible—but from the 


social, moral, and general stand points from which it is 
demonstrably and essentially impracticable. We all 
instinctively feel what deadening results will follow 
when, 


“the passions cramped no longer 
shall have scope and breathing space;’ 


when the principal of the indissolubility of the marriage 
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bond is cast to the four winds; when free love and com- 
munity of wives is the universal rule, when there is no 
secrecy and privacy in the charmed family circle, and 
when homesteads and blessed hearths are transformed 
into barracks and boarding-house kitchens. Apart from 
these moral considerations, the economic are not less 


IT Pia | 


S significant. The proposed phalanxes are incompatible 


with the system of large production, division of labour and 
employment of excessive machinery. The consequence 
will be that poverty will be universalized and society 
shall sink into semi-pauper and semi-barbaric condition and 
be drowned in the bottomless marsh of misery and igno- 
rance. 


zE à The tender feelings of some English 
hristian Social- a ‘ . l 
ism. Divines revolted againat the Socialism 3 

of France which threatened to shake 

Christianity to its foundations if it were not itself Chris- 
tianized. “We have protested,” wrote Maurice, “ against 
the spirit of competition and rivalry, precisely because 
we believe it is leading to anarchy and must destroy at 
least the property of the rich as well as the existence of 
the poor.” Maurice dreaded above every thing that horrible 
catastrophe of a Manchester ascendency which he believed 
was fatal to intellect, morality and freedom and he was 
very far from seeking the most monstrous and anarchical 


remedy proposed by true socialists. 


Ludlow and Charles Kingsley also vehemently de- 
` nounced competition and most truly, insisted that ethical 
and spiritual principles were the true bonds of socvety. 
| As a remedy they proposed Christian Socialism which was 
nothing but a grandiloquent term for friendly, Mae A 
co-operation for productive purposes in which eee 
working men became their own employers and dis Te 
profits in proportion to the labour of each member ete 
‘term was offensive alike to theologians and socialists; 
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alienated Christians who were not socialists and socialists 
who were not Christians. 


The teachings of Maurice and Kingsley, when put 
in general terms, appeal with greater force to the 
Indian mind, though perhaps unintelligible tothe Mammon- 
worshipping European. 


They believed— 


1.—That social re-organization must be preceded by 
individual reformation. 


2.—That self-help was the essential condition of all 
progress. 


3-—That co-operations must be voluntary. 
4.—That the possessors of private property are not 
thieves and robbers, but Divinely appointed stewards. 


5.—TVhat the only true basis of human brotherhood 
is the acceptance of a common Father anda common 
Saviour. 


6.—That working-men had nothing to expect from the 
State or Parliament. 


We are in full sympathy with what we have italicised 
and if we have time we shall show that from times 
immemorial these principles form the foundations of the Hindu 
body politic. But forthe present wehasten to meet theargu- 
ments of some extreme Christian socialists like Mr. Headlam. 
That High Church Clergyman positively denies the existence of 
any teaching about life after death and sympathises with the 
views of extreme secularists. (B) He and his followers 
favour a vast scheme of land nationalization, so that the 
‘people may be withdrawn from the temptations and 
miseries of the life of great cities and placed amid 
healtheir surroundings. (C) He isalsoinagreement with the 
true socialists on the questions of the state ownership of 
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the means of production and the general arrangements of 


‘the institution of Varn Ashram and even now partially exists 
among the Hindus. 
richly deserves the adverse criticism of Mr. Mallock. i 


Karl Marx. 


ae ‘body of doctrine embraces al 
K = and ı merer; theories of even distribution an 
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the socialist state. (D) On the question of compensation 
to the present owners of property, Mr. Headlam speaks 
with no less uncertainty than that of Henry George. “As fpr 
compensation,” he remarks, “from the point of view of the 
highest Christian morailty, it is the landlords who should 
compensate the people, not the people the landlords.” 
Thus his Christian socialism is parellel to that of Karl Marx 
as will be apparent presently. 


We shall deal with theteachings of one more Christian 
socialist who has been very severely handled bythat disting- 
uished economist Mr. W. H. Mallock. According tothe author 
of “the Gospel of To-day” Christian Socialism does not aim 
at making men equal inrespect of their ability, for to do this 
would be quite impossible; but it aims at producing an 
equality of a practical kind by inducing the men whose 
ability is most efficient to forego all personal claims which 
are founded upon their own exceptional powers, so that the 
wealth which is at present secured by these powers for 
themselves may in the future be divided among the mass 
of their less able brethren. 


Nera a! a oe. “ere 


If the author means that inducement does not imply 
any interference of the state in forcing the men of genius 
to ferego all personal claims but is rather moral or social 
and thus voluntary, then that is practicable in the advance- 
ment of present day morality and it did prevail through 


But if he means something else, he 


We have now come to a most 1mpor- 


tant phase of socialism, the scientific and _ 


School. This sys- a 
evolutionary socialism of the Marxian | the preceding 


d prey ention 
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Marx holds that labour is the sole producer of wealth 
ard it is a common doctrine of morality that every one has 
a right to the whole of what is produced by him. This has 
given rise to a popular formula: “All wealth is produced 
by labour and therefore to the labourers all wealth is due” 
How all wealth is produced by labour has been very ela- 
-borately proved by Marx from Ricardo’s Theory of Value. 


Moreover, machinery to which so much increased 
output of wealth is due, is nothing but past labour in dis- 
guise-that too the labour of the average multitude, labour 
crystallized and embodied in an external form and used 
by present labour to assist itself in its own operations. 

Again, ability is not a personal but Social product and hence 
society is justified in expropriating, restricting and dividing the 
rewards of that ability. 


Private property is robbery.—This does not, of 
course, mean that propertied persons are thieves in the 
criminal sense of the word, that they have got their 
possessions by the aid of dark lanterns and false keys. 
Marx shows that the mass of private capital rests origin- 
ally on conquest, the dispossession of former owners by 
force, confiscation of peasant farms, plundering of colonies, 
abuse of political power, division of ecclesiastical property, 
protective duties, parliamentary jobbery, newspaper bribery 
and mostly (in the present day) on the accumulations of 
employers’ profits. Though that clear writer does not 
make a particular individual Paul or Peter responsible for 
robbery, yet his more enthusiastic and less scientific 
followers have consciously or unconsciously not attended to 
his limitations and thus generalized that this anarchical 
form of property should be forthwith snatched from 
its present possessors without giving them any compensa- 


‘tion for it. 


Profits are theft, an exploitation and an extor- 
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exploitation of the wage-earners and the capitalist becomes Æ 
vampire, a money-grubber, and a thief. The labourer does 
not receive his full share of the product but very much 
ae less, în fact only what will bring him the absolute daily 


necessaries of life. He works ten or twelve hours, while | 
his wage is produced in six. Whatever he produces be- — 
yond his necessaries, is appropriated by the capitalist. — 
This surplus value is absorbed in daily driblets by the 
great sponge of capital and becomes the profits of entre- 
preneurs, partly supporting their luxurious household and 


partly furnishing their endless accumulations of capital. 


To pluck up by the roots all the exploitation by pri- 
vate interest, destructive crises, the evils of over-production, 
swindling and speculation, credit and usury, private mono- 
poly, corruption, precarious idleness, boundless luxury, and 
crimes against property, there is but one remedy and 


ee ver 


. that is “the transference of private and competing capitals 
into a united collective capital, ” public organization of la- 
bour and of the distribution of national income— the share 
of each producer in the necessaries of life being defined 
by the time he works. 


This, in brief, is the upshot of the economic aspects 
of scientific socialism, but what concerns us most is Marx's 
well-laboured argument aboutthe inevitable approach of so- 


cialism in near future—an argument upon which he brings _ 
to bear all the weight of his mystical learning and Hegelian” 
light. 


Marx ingeniously seeks the origin and proves the 
= necessity of the present order of things and the necesi 
E of another order into whichthe first must inevitably pass ove 
and thisall the same, whethermen believe ordo not es i 
wh tt er they are conscious or unconscious of Be : 
social movement as œ process of natural has ory go E 
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by laws not only independent of human will, consciousness 
and intelligence, but rather, on the contrary, determining that 
will, consciousness and intelligence. If in the history of civi- 
lization the conscious element plays a part so subordinate, 
then he has strongly made out his case. He has proved 
that the present system of private capitals was the inevi- 
table growth of the small independent ownership and that 
willy-nilly, this system inturn, sooner or later would lapse 
into a non-competing collective capital. The expropriators 
shall be expropriated and thus the knell of eapitalist—pro- 
perty shall sound. This transformation will be brought about 
not by any moral triumph of ideas of justice, but by a his— 
torical necessity inherent in the existing conditions and 
movements of industrial life. In other words, Mara holds 
that the determining factor of all social changes 1s purely 
material and economic ; and that the religious, intellectual, 
moral and legal ideas of the period count for nothing in 
the analysis of the factors of civilization. 


By this one argument he has done much to popula- 
rize the cause of socialism. The principles of evolution 
are accepted as self-evident truths by the European and 
Marx has proved by the application of these principles 
that scientific socialism is certainly the next stage. Thus 
on the one side, he has inspired the proletariat with a 
deep-rooted confidence that the Millennium is within their 
reach if they would but struggle for it and thus only hasten 
the inevitable. While on the other hand, the capitalists 
and the bourgeoisi are losing faith in their right and might 
and thus spontaneously retreating before the advancing 
armies of the lowest. 


Anarchism is a theory of politics, ac- 
cording to which all forms of organized ` 
Government, except the free commune, are objectionable, 
since the individual should be a law to himself. It rejects 
all legal methods ; spurns even universal suffrage and hates 


Anarchism. 
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the state, abstractions of authority, such as God and the Devil, 
and the law “always made for the oppression of the weak 
by the strong.” Anarchism is also a theory} of 
a economics which aims at the socialization of land and 
capital. In 1883, at the Pittsburg Congress, the follow- 
= ing programme was adopted. 


Y s = 
1. Destruction of the existing class rule by all means, ù. e. 

energetic, relentless, revolutionary and international action, 5 

: Gi 2. Establishment of a free society, based upon co-operative 

; organization of production. - 


3. Free exchange of equivalent products by and between 
the productive organizations, without commerce and profit-mongery« 


4, Organization of education on a secular, scientific and 
equal basis for both sexes, 


5. Equal rights for all, without distinction of sex and race. 


6. Regulation of all public affairs by free contracts between 
autonomous communes and associations, resting on a federalistic 
basis, : 


Many of the above ideas are purely socialistic, but 
what is most peculiar to this extreme form of socialism is 
the ready sanction of violent and revolutionary methods — 
F to blow up the existing society by the demoniac dynamite 
= and sneaking bomb, and all who are against their views. — 
_ According to the anarchists, there are noinnocent bourgeoisie 

ay this world and therefore no pity can he shown to 


them, 


We need not write that these schemes are the outs 


‘come of moon—struck brains, deranged minds, absolute 
scepticism. 


d political 

id lealism, cynical realizm an 3 
mes men like Proudhon, Prince Kuropotkin, and 

s some of the great agitators yee 


these ideas out of 
ction. | 
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dency. No easier method to renovate society could be 
suggested by their despondency-clouded brain and thus 
they have fallen. 


“ Headlong flaming from the ethereal sky, 
With hideous ruin and combustion, down 
To bottomless perdition, there to dwell 


In adamantine chains and penal fire ”. 


eke Nihilism is a term connoting various forms 
Nihilism. f 

of social dissatisfaction, political and eco- 
nomic, mainly among the better educated classes of Russia. 
As the name implies, its aim is the annihilation of existing 
social institutions and in this respect it much resembles Anar- 
chism. Loveof impatient destruction and revolutionary passion 
which characterise it owe their existence tothe same pessimist 
Pyrrhonism, melancholy mysticism and others of their brood 
that gave rise to Anarchism. In despotic countries where 
constitutional reform and opposition to government are not 
tolerated, resolute innovators are naturally driven to secret 
conspiracy and to violent action. What distinguishes this 
movement is the intensity of the enthusiastic devotion and 
self-sacrifice with which Nihilists haye braved death, im- 
prisonment, exile and privation in every form and the calcu- 
lating skill with which they have called the resources of 
modern Chemistry to their aid ! The demands of the Nihi- 
lists can be summed up as below :— A representative de- 
mocratic form of government; autonomy of rural communes; 
the land to be put into the possession of the people; means 
to be found for placing the factories into the hands of the 
artisan gilds; transformation of the army intoa militia; liber- 
ty of the press and industrial combination; meanwhile the 
entence of death is pronounced on all public functionaries 
hostile to these designs. 


The shameful failure that Anarchism and Nihilism 
have had in European countries and the Titanic efforts 
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that are being put forth to uproot the poisonous plants in m 
the land of their birth, wil! shatter and dispel all illusions 
yw the young and crazy brains which dream of bringing 
PA about at once by revolutionary “methods a social millen- 
nium and turn muny men into quiet, useful and respectable 
= 


members of society- 


Lastly, we come to that form of socialism 
State Socialism ye 
whichis more orless universally practised 


by all nations and which is widely confounded in the popular 


l 1 mind with true socialism. State socialism is properly app- - 
lied [G. Walker] to an unconscious tendency ora conscious 
purpose to extend the powers of the state beyond a certain ; 
necessary, minimum line of duties [ the functions of 
government : protection of life, person, and property and 
the preservation of civil peace], fora supposed public 
good, under popular impulse. There are numerous practical 
instances and their brief survey will suffice to show that 
like a hungry insatiable monster it is extending its reach to 
undue limits. State-conducted postal system, telegraph, 
telephone, railway and tramway; compulsory education; 
factory legislation; poor-relief, old age pensions; munici- 
palization of the supply of water, steam and light; restric- 


4 tions on monopolies, trusts and cartels; restrictions on the 
_ sale of drink, drugs and the like; state-produced opium and 
f salt [as in India] are some of the many examples. But 
_ the proposals of subsidizing the opera and theatre out of — 
‘ the public funds are a crowning feature of this inoffensive 

socialism. No one has more lucidly and emphatically put 
i the good aspects of this socialism than Mr. Palgrave and 
< so we make no apology for quoting the following remarks 


from his Dictionary of P. Economy. k 


= State Socialism may be described as an attempt to engraft 
certain socialistic conceptions on to the existing trunk of ae we 
cal sta e, and by doing so, to secure all that is good in aa p ue s 
out the loss of anything that is healthful and strong = ro ae ng 
S „n While retaining the two fundamental k h 
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existing historic state— the right of the private property and the 
institution of the family— it would yet leaven the existing state with 
a new spirit of socialism; not subverting the state, but using it as an 
instrument for carrying out in certain particulars the socialistic ideal. 
The object which it keeps steadily in view is to aid the weak in their 
struggle against the strong; and by doing so to restore ‘that equality 
of oppertunity in which it sees at once the sures guarantee for the 
performance of society and the best means of removing the acknow- 
ledged eyils which at present exist. 

We beg our reader’s indulgence for this long exsposi- 
tion but in dealing with such avast and confused subject 
we could not act otherwise. Now we close our peeps into these 
significant interiors of socialism by giving a synopsis of 
the main articles whose criticism shall form the subject of 
our future contributions. 


I. Labour and not intellect is the creation of wealth. 


II. Genius is a social product and hence no excep- 
tional reward is justified. 

III. Means of production should be nationalized. 
Private property should be abolished. Liberty of inheri- 
tence and bequest should also be abolished. 


IV. Men are born equal and should have an equality 
of opportunity. 

V. Free love should be the universal rule in mating 
man and woman. 


VI. Development of moral ideas is a necessity for the 
advent of socialism, although not essential to the materi- 
alistic conception of civilization by K. Marx. 


VII. The state is the sole entrepreneur, the biggest 
capitalist, the only father, priest and reformer in the re- 
constructed society. 

VIII. Socialism, by the principles of industrial evolu- 
-tion, is inevitably the next stage. 
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The Arya Samaj: Two Sides 
3 | of the Picture. 


S The Arya Samaj has proved a leavener of the inert = 
| mass of Hinduisrn. It isa moral force to be reckoned 
à with. It leads the van of nearly every movement started for 
| the social regeneration and moral elevation of the people. 

I 


Aryan youths gird up their loins to combat the fell monster 
and to save its victims from the jaws of death. From cock- 
srow to sundown they toil like slaves collecting the waifs 
and strays of humanity and providing their physical com- 
forts with parental solicitude. The earthquake lays a whole 
city waste and spreads death and desolation for miles 
around and before the world hears of the great calamity 
young men of the Arya Samaj appear on the scene and 
carry succour and comfort to hundreds of homeless and 
helpless sufferers. Our reformers cry themselves hoarse in 
pleading the cause of female education and our social con- 
ferences pass beautiful resolution but fail to improve the 


£ 
The grim and gaunt spectre of famine stalks the land and : 
2 
7 


situation. The Arya Samaj, however, with little show 
and less noise starts and maintains a goodly number of girls’ 
schools that serve as models to many older and richer insti- 
tutions. Our grey beards in solemn conclaves assembled, 
‘debate and discuss the delicate question of the remarriage 
of child widows, shake their hoary heads and with great 
show of wisdom pronounce the question to be beyond the 
range of practical politics. But this child of yesterday . 
| refuses to bring itself under the dominion of debilitating k 
i d oubt and puts the grey beards to shame by era E : 
` joys of matrimony within the reach of tagra BE 
less girls from whose life such joys had boon inly through 
; ever by a cruel and criminal custom. It is mainly gh 
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the influence of the Samaj that foreign travel is not looked 
upon as a source of contamination and social ostracism is 
no longer the lot of those who have crossed the black waters. 
The adamantine chains of caste which have so long and so 
successfuly defied all attempts to break them appear at 
last to be yielding to the touch of the Samaj and itis not 
too much to hope that the day is not far when the nation 
will shake itself free from the trammels that are stunting 
the growth and marring the beauty of manhood and woman- 
hood. The word Shudra spells pollution to a pious Hindu 
and he will never think of raising his depressed and degra- 
ded brother to the high pedestal on which he proudly takes 
his stand, hut the Samaj refuses to recognize the validity 
of human ordinances which condemn our brethren to a life 
of misery and humiliation simply on account of the acci- 
dent of birth and it embraces all men without distinction of 


race, creed or colour with brotherly love and affords them 
opportunities to improve their lot. Hinduism was helpless 


against the inroads of the proselytising missionaries of other 
faiths who carried away its adherents by the hundred and 
the thousand, but the Samaj has not only done a great 


deal to put a stop to these depredations but has taken the 
offensive and has vanquished theenemy with his own 


weapons. The Samaj has the credit of establishing a first 
grade college at Lahore, which is a monument of the zeal, 
self sacrifice and disinterested work of its adherents. But 
the crowning work of the Samaj is the Gurukula at Kangri 
on the banks of the holy Ganges. It is a unique and wonder- 
ful institution and is th» object of all our hopes and also of 
“our ‘fears. 


It does one’s heart good to contemplate on this beauti- 
ful scene and an’ Arya Samajist deserves to be excused 
if he feels proud of his handwork. I, therefore, do not 
find fault with the Samajists if they sometimes become 
their own trumpeters, especially when I know that at times 
they. have to perform this function through sheen necessity. s 
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The Samajists are surrounded by men and movements whos@ 
main business in life is to belittle the work of the Samaj 
and they have to protect their good work from slanderous 
tongues and libellous pens. But if self-praise is indulged 
in too often it begets a feeling of self—complacency which 
renders one blind to his shortcomings. In my opinion 
the Samajists are fast developing this undesirable phase of 
character and it has already begun to bear a poisonous 
fruit. A self-complacent man is worse than idle An 
idler does not work because he hates work, but a self-com- 
placent nian does not work because he thinks work is no 
longer necessary for him. He becomes self—conceited and 
impatient of criticism. Whatever he does, he does for show 
and ostentation. He has such an exaggerated idea of his 
self-importance that every word and every action of his 
neighbours and friends appears to him to have a sting be- 
hind it and therefore he takes offence without the least 
provocation. Although he takes such a tender care of his 
feelings, it is strange that he rides roughshod over the 
feelings of others. He never brooks any difference of opinion 
and arrogates to himself infallibility. 


1 am afraid that the number of such men is increas- 
ing with alarming rapidity in the Arya Samaj.. Our name 
is identified not only by our foes, but also by many of our 
friends with all that is dogmatic, intolerant, and arrogant. 
The language which we use towards our adversaries and 
their creeds is not at all edifying. We are ready to cross 
swords with any body and every body. A mere boy barely 
out of his teens, hardly knowing the three R's and with no 
experience of men and the world railing against and revi- 

į ling the master minds of the world such as Shankra, Budha, 
Christ &is not arare sight amongus. Ournewspapers are Be 
only the graves of the reputation of those who differ m us 
in matters religious, they are the sepulchres of Be hee ; an 

stood with us through thick and thin aitd have 1013 | 
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for usand thecause. We know how toexaggerate the petty 
foibles of others into grave moral delinquencies. We are 
past masters in the art of painting our adversaries black 
and raising their mere frailties to the dignity of heinous sins. 
Our speakers love nothing more than to satirise the beliefs 
of the followers of other religions in highly objectionable 


aud often vulgar language. That lecturer is considered suc- 
cessful among us who can make his audience hold their 
sides with laughter at the cost of the most cherished and 
most sacred beliefs of others. All ourwit and humour 
consists in holding upother faiths to ridicule. And this we 
are pleased to call plain speaking. Even our-writers of whom 
we, should expect better things debase themselves by pander- 
ing to the low tastes of the masses. The same defect which 
mars our speeches is present in our literature. Take up 
any periodical issued by Arya Samajists and you are sure 
to findthe editor and the correspondents engaged 


in the disgraceful business of washing other peoples’ dirty 
linen in the public. Our so called Bhajans (devotional songs) 

re for the most part a string of abusive words containing 
wanton and uncalled for attacks on thereligious beliefs and 
institutions of the Hindus, Mohammadans and Christians. 
Instead of raising the soul with the help of musicto the con- 
templation of the Most High they drag it down to grovel 
and wallow in the mire ofhatred and ill-will. They are as 
innocent of poetry as the works of some of the versifiers 
immortalised by Pope in the Dunciard. Their authors are too 
proud or too ignorant to observe the rules of prosody and 
T shall call him a genius who will scan them. They are 


mostly a jumble ofjingling words without a vestige of poetic 
thought and without the rhythm and flow ofa poetical piece. 
They halt most painfully and inspite of the various crut- 
ches with which their authors provide them they fail to 
improve their gait andlumber with an ugly limp to the end 
to the great relief of the hearers. They ‘serve to excite 
our low passions and to estrange the sympathies and em- 
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bitter the feelings of the non-Arya Samajists towordsus. — 
They have taken such a firm hold upon us that they haye 
become almost indispensable for the success of our amni- — 
versaries. And according to the well known Law of Supply 
and Demand Bhajan books have stuffed our bookstalls and 
have stifled all other literature. The passion for Bhajans — 
has called into existence a number of Bhajan Mandlis which _ 
visit our meetings and instil the venom of hatred into the 
minds of the hearers. We have become slaves to this 
vicious craving to such an extent that we have lost all 
sense of propriety and decency. Weare not ashamed to 
make our students, boys and girls, sing the Bhajans from 
our platforms, and to extol this breach of the rule in which 
Manu absolutely forbids the students to sing and play on | 
musical instruments. No doubt it is a pretty sight to see | 


4 go pete 1 A 


our sons and daughters making a show of their cleverness and 
many parents love this sight extremely. But in my humble | 
opinion such exhibitions are altogether reprehensible and d 
are productive of no good. We hardly take any genuine 
interest in our yajnas although weare never tired of preach- 
ing their utility. We have not learned to make our 
ceremonies impressive. Though we spend hundreds of 
rupees in decorating our anniversary pandals with flowers, 

‘ festoons and mottoes in gold and silver, though we spare 
no expense in advertising our meetings in newspapers and 
by means of attractive handbills printed on paper of ally 

the colours of the rainbow, though our Nagar Kirtan pro- 

cessions are grand, glittering, and gaudy we are extremely t 

niggardly in the matter of mie We make no special 

preparation for our Yajnas. Eey thing 8 ill arranged 

and disorderly. Our Havan Kundas remain uncleansed y 

sometimes even up to the time fixed for the commence- 


ae : form the Homa 
i the Havan. When the time to per : 
ment of Acharya, Udgata ete. 
dy into service. Men 


The Acharya doe 
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not know his work and the Udgata, ete. do not know theirs. 

The Acharya has perhaps never read the Sanskara Vidhi. 

Poor man! hedoes not know where to beginand when to stop; 
what to read and how to read. He blunders most disgrace- 
fully throughout the whole affair. The Udgata, Brahma ete 
are even more ignorant than the Acharya. They donot 
know even how to take Achman and the Angnyas ; busi- 
ness becomes both ludicrous and ridiculous. They go on 
touching the different parts of the body in a mechanical and 
almost idiotic fashion. A Hindu wag has often said that the 
reason, why the Arya Samajists touch their eyes, ears, 
nose ete. while performing Sandhya, is to make sure of the 
existence of these organs, for it is quite possible that dur- 
ing the night when they were fast asleep and during the 
day when they had no time to attend to such a paltry 
affair owing to press of work some predatory crow on 
mischief bent might have flown with those precious mem- 
bers of their physical frame, and they might have 
remained ignorant of their loss. I think he is right. 
The way in which we do it isso ridiculous that any expla- 
nation however absurd will fit it. Wedo not know how 
to husband our resources; on the contrary we know 
how to squander them. Think of the money, time 
and energy which our anniversaries consume and of 
the good which they bring or are supposed to bring 
usand count our cains and losses and I dare say we shall 
be found in every instance to havelost. We fritter away our 
energies in a most stupid fashion. We know that our power 
is small and scattered and yet instead of concentrating it 
at one point we try our best to scatter it more and more. 
As an instance in point I shall take the case of the 
Gurukula. Before Lala Munshi Ram and his colleag- 
ues thought of establishing the Gurukula the majo- 
rity of the Arya Samajists had a very hazy idea 
of what it meant. The Lala had to make a tour in 
the Punjab and to deliver lectures and write articles in 
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order to make people understand and feel the necessity of the | 
Kula. He had to fight hard against the current of public _ 
opinion which was strongly flowing in the direction of 
education on Western lines. Many and curious were the 
objections that were raised by its opponents and which he 
had to repel. The Aryan public at last came to understand 
him and his scheme and the result was wonderful. The 
idea caught on like wild fire and the establishment of 
the Gurukula became the burniag topic of the day. In their 
enthusiasm people were carried off their feet and individual 
Samajes began to think of establishing Gurukulas. A 
Gurukula sprang into existence at Sikandarabad, another 
at Badaun and yet another at an obscure village Biralsi in 
the Muzaffarnagar district. The Arya Pratividhi Sabha 
of these provinces not to lag behind in the race followed 
suit and after much waste of breath, paper and time suc- 
ceeded at last in collecting about 20000 Rupees. Some 
thinking men suggested that the U. P. Sabha should make 
over this sum to the Punjab Pratinidhi on certain con- 
ditions and refrain from establishing a Gurukula of its own. 
Consequently overtures were made to the Punjab Sabha 
and for a time it was hoped that the two august bodies 
would come to an agreement, but, somehow the proposal fell 
through and the U. P. Sabha took over the Sikandarabad 
Gurukula from the lecal Samaj. Very soon it was 
found that the adoptive mother did not take kindly to 
her adopted child. The spring of maternal affection began 
to run dry and the child became weak and sickly and the 
mother spurned at her like a vile thing and if its natural 
parents had not come to its succour it is certain it would 
have died of sheer starvation. The Sabha founded its 
own Gurukula on. the banks of the Ganges at Farrukhabad. 
Now it is not denied that thereis room for and also necessity 
of more than one Gurukula in the two provinces. Nor do 
= I dispute the proposition that: education mee i. 
| lutely free. The reason why I object to the estan ise 
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many Gurukulas is that the Gurukula System of Education 

is inanexperimental stage and it requires all the energy, time, 
and money at the command of the Samajes tolead itto asuc- 

cessful result. People do not realise the difficulties that 
fire cropping up at present and that are sure to crop up 
in future. They donot realise that the very existence 
of the Samaj is bound up with the success of this experi- 

ment. There are neither men nor money enough even for: 
one Gurukula and yet we are thoughtlessly going on 
opening one Gurukula after another. Ask the authorities 

of the Kangri Gurukala as to what difficulties they have to 

encounter in obtaining suitable and competant teachers and 
then you will find that to carry on the work is not a path 
of roses. Not to speak of competent Arya teachers for teach- 
ing English and Western Sciences even Arya Sanskrit Pandits 
for teaching the Vedas and Shastras are rare. But look at 
our foolhardiness that inspite of all these considerations 
we are starting one Kula after another. Footish sailors that 
we are we are sending forth this frail bark of ours on the 
troubled sea to face the fury of the storm and are hoping to 


reach our haven safely. Icould go on multiplying ins- 
tances of our folly, negligence and short-sightedness 


adnauseam but thinking that enough of gall and worm- 
wood has been mixed with our cup of sweet self—compla- 
cency I shall abstain from further embittering it. I shall 
give one instance more. And that is that our litera- 
ture is very poor, We have not advanced even a step 
further than where we were left by the Maharshi. 


Hundreds of books have been written on the basis of his 
works in which their contents have appeared in another 


form. We find there the same quotations reproduced, the 
same arguments repeated and in rome cases the same langu- 
age copied. There is a painful dearth of Sanskrit scholars 
among us. We have done nothing to advance the cause of 
Vedic Scholarship. We have cried long and loud, per- 
laps more than was good for us, we have fought and. foiled 
our foes, our logic has proved unanswerable, our impassioned 
eloquence has moved the hearts even of our opponents, we 
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have befriended the orphan, the widow and the dis- 
tressed, we have provided facilities for the education of our _ 
boys and girls, we have preached the truths of the Vedic 
religion to millions of men, we have- raised our fallen 
brethren by the hand, we have taken the strayed sheep 
back into the fold, we have dazzled the world with the 
grandeur of our work, Yes, we have done all this 
and more, but the one thing which we have not done is 

| that we have made no arrangements for the study ofthe 

| Vedas on systematic and scientific lines. European savants 


ee eee 


and their Indian disciples are working havoc with the in- 
terpretation of the Vedic verses. We see and sorrow for 
the mischief but are helpless to undo its efiects. They 
twist and torture the Vedic words and wring out of them the 
sense most suited to their purpose or most in ‘consonance 
‘with their preconceived theories. We gaze helplessly on 
the distressing and humiliating scene but there is no one 
amongst us to utter a word of protest in defence of our 
sacred books. We claim that the Vedas were revealed 
wher man first began to tread the virgin earth. European 
Scholars pronounce this to be absurd and childish and as- 
sign to the Rigveda, the oldest Veda according to Western 
Scholars, a date which we give to the Mahabharata Viz 
3000 B. C. We claim that the Vedas contain the germs” 
i of all sciences. European Sanskritists laugh at this and tell 
us that our Vedas contain only songs of praise sung in 
honour of the deified forces of nature by Aryan shepherds 
and farmers, or rules for sacrificing animals and even men 
to propitiate them. I haveto admit it with shame that we 
have no Pandits amongst us learned enough in the canons 
of Vedic interpretation and well versed enough in Western 
Sciences to repudiate these charges and to bring home to 
their authors their mistakes. ‘We little realise that future 
battles for the Vedic cause will not be fought within Indian 
borders, but on the plains of Europe and America ; E 
that when such battles will be actually fought we sha 
; 5 ae Savants to be the 
find the barriers raised by European —. 
i $ a1 smpossible to vindicate 
| most formidable. It will be next to 1] ; 
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the cause of the Vedas and God before the world without de- 
molishing these barriers. That we are wholly unprepared 
for this contest at the presentmoment goes without saying. 
The question therefore remains whether we are preparing 
ourselves for it in the future. We talk of rallying the 
whole of mankind round the banner of the Vedie faith. 
It appears to me an empty boast. More than 25 years have 
-elaps2d since the founder of the Arya Samaj relinquished 
this mortal coil, but inspite of our boisterous and boastful 
talk we have failed to give an impetus to the study of the 
Vedas and Shastras. Our learned men have not been ableto 
bring out a single masterly commentary on any of the 
Shastras and Upanishads. Those of them who have tried 
their hand atexpounding our sacred books seer to have 
followed the beaten track. Of course the name of Pandit 
Gurudatta stands out as an exception, and there are two 
or three other honoured names among them that of Pandit 
Shiva Shankar Kavya Thirtha for example, to which I 
should be sorry to apply these remarks. If we keep them 


out of consideration we shall find that Arya Samajist authors 
have not displayed any great critical faculty and spiritual 
insight in their works. These qualities are absolutely indis- 
pensable for a true understanding of the Shastras. Our 
authors are mostly men who have not come under the 
influence of Western culture and therefore they are un- 


able to put their explanations in a form that would appeal 
to men who have received the benefits of western educa- 
tion. Their language is often so pedantic that it offends 
the refined taste of those who have learned to appreciate 
the simple grandeur of modern English prose. Some of 
thei start with a preecnceived thesry of their own and 
they try their utmost to make the matter in hand accord 
with it at any cost. If there is even the slightest chance 
of explaining a text in away that will fit im with their 
theory they will twist and torture the words and will wring 
out of them the meaning which they desire most to 
read into them. And when they find any verse so incor- 
rigible that it will not yield to their yoke they pronounce 


4 
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it to be an interpolation without the least hesitation. Tm- 
giving a physical interpretation of a Mantra our Pandits 
always try to prove that the Vedas contain the basic 
principles of all sciences and therefore, they are never 
tired of showing that every Mantra, in which the word 
water, fire or air &c occurs, describes some hidden proper- 
ty of that object. Unfortunately for usour commentators 
are generally men whose knowledge of p:ysical sciences is 
very rudimentary and therefore, whenever they choose to 
discourse upon the properties of water, fire &c they can 
think only of two things : (1) that fire converts water into 
steam and (2) that steam canbe utilized in driving vehicles, 
They are consequently always dinning into our ears that 
God exhorts men to utilize water and fire as means of motion. 
The result is simply deplorable. Their explanations often 
become so out of place and jejune that one puts down 
the book in disgust and comes to entertain a not very high 
opinion of the Vedas. 


| 


I am afraid I have exceeded the limits of a magazine 
article and should stop at once. Gentle reader, I do not 
wish to bore you, and am loth to continue this article. 
But lest you may take meto bea cynic I wish to add 
afew words more. 


I have tried to place before you the Arya Samaj 
both in its strength and in its weakness, and if you think 
that I have given’greater prominence to its weakness it 
is only because I wish that it may realise its shortcomings 
and try to become stronger and purer. 


With these words I take leave of the reader. In a 
future article I shall make a few suggestions for uproot- 
ing the evils which I have endeavoured to describe. 


GHASI RAM: 


eee 
————— 
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Popular Hinduism like unpopular Christianity is so 
replete with all that is repugnant to the reason of man 
that it has become as complex an affair to form an ade- 
quate idea of the past greatness of Ind as it has become 
difficult to understand the real cause of Europe’s modern 
splendour and glory. The truth about the matter, however, 
is that as modern Europe is what it is not because of 
but despite Christianity so ancient India was what it was 
not because of present day Hinduism but inspite of it and 
the one is not a greater wonder than the other. Modern 
Europe possesses a system of education diametrically 
opposite to the prohibitory method of the Bible and suffi- 
ciently rational to make a nation progressive and prospe- 
rous. Ancient India likewise had its own system of edu- 
cation—the Gurukul, based on Vedic principles,—which 
was and is the best known to the pedagogy of the world. 
Everything is best judged by its fruits and the results that 
ensued from the Gurukul in the past—and_ if successfully 
carried out are sure to ensue in the present-speak volumes 
in favour of this fine system of education so laboriously 
constructed by our Rishis. In fact if ever a people de- 
monstrated the power of education it is the people of 
Aryavarta. They offer us a spectacle as unique as it is 
singular. Dispossessed of their own country for thousands of 
years, deprived of all religion and morality at the point of 
the bayonet, dismissed from their position as governors 
of their own destinies, it is a wonder of wonders how they 
could maintain their existence and indentity on the one: 
hand and their manners, habits and faith on the other. A 
little thought and consideration will, however, sufficiently 
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demonstrate the fact that the natural endowments of the 
race, its perennial energy and its wonderful activity of 
intelligence excepted, the rest is due wholly and solely te 
the sound system of education it possessed and pursued 
in the past. Today thousands of years afterwards wher 
‘to a revival of the system is being attempted against enor- 
mous odds it would have been—having regard to the ten- 
dency of mankind-—quite unnatural if there were none to 
criticise it in and out of season. The article in the 
last number of the Hindustan Review “which has called 

forth the present rejoinder is an attempt of this kind. 


' Teal 


Though the heading of the critical article is the preg- 
nant pedagogical dissyllable ‘the Guru-kul’ the writer has 
thought fit, even at the cost of relevancy, to indulge in 
some precious nonsense about the Arya Samaj and its hon- 
esty of method and in the interests of truth itself it has 


become necessary that the true thing be said in contradiction 
to it. 


To begin with, it is said that ‘ The Arya Samajists 
are Hindus’. We are thankful to the barrister for his — 
detending our right to the much coveted name ‘ Hindu ? 
unasked for and gratis but we think a man of his culture — 


Vedic Dharm—just as it has never made a hide and seek 
of its love for those malignantly designated as such. But 
apart from the question of self-respect involved here does 
equire a Dayanand to expose the absurdity of thi 
shievous generalisation. One might as well say that 
pehsebans are Hebrews’ or that ‘the Mohammadens 


abians’ One who believes in the divinity of Christ 


e they will let pass for a Christian, one ¥ 
p be Kona and Mohammed as his Pri het 
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they will not grudge to call a Mohammaden, but one who 


believes in the Vedas as the word of God and understands 
them in the sense of Dayanand they will, on no account 
allow to be designated as ‘an Arya Samajist, but must 
make his title a hocus pocus of sense and nonsense. Curious 
attitude of mind this! what is the motive underlying the 
formulation of such palpably meaningless and unsound 
propositions passes the comprehension of thoseunacquainted 
with the mysteries of human motives. 


Next comes the attitude of the Arya Samaj towards 
caste. The writer charges the Arya Samaj with playing 
right and left with its own convictions about the caste system 
and of abstaining from openly discarding it. Now nothing 
can be further from the truth. The Arya Samaj has never 
been influenced in its work of reform and amelioration by 
any ulterior motives. In fact it has made many enemies 
by its outspokenness. Both in the press and on the 
platform the Arya Samaj has denounced caste in unmis- 
takable terms, while in practice it has done even more. In 
a pamphlet published in the year 1900 Pt. Ganga Prasada 
M.A, one of the stars of the first magnitude in the firmament of 
the Arya Samaj, wrote as follows:-‘‘ We might expect that the 


society whose motto is universal brotherhood (meaning 
The theosophical Society) will do all that it can to eradi- 
cate the caste prejudices in India. But unfortunately such 
is not the case. Ever since the rupture with the Arya 
Samaj—(1881 A. D.)—the society has shown a tendency 
to make friends with the orthodox Hindus even though it 
be at some sacrifice of its cherished principles. It is not 
a little painful to see many learned theosophists flatter even 
the worst prejudices of the Hindus, attempt an ‘occult’ 
or ‘esoteric’ explanation of even their worst superstitions, 
and generally applaud that degenerated system which is | 
mainly responsible for the present downfall of the Hindus. | 
This is all the more objectionable when we see that they — 


=. 
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have not a word to sayagainst the many evils which ar< 
eating into the vitals of Hindu society—aye not eve= 
against the caste system which is diametrically oppose® 
to the principle of Universal Brotherhood.” 


The pamphlet ends with these appealing words— 


A “Let us try our best to uproot this evil from amongst 
us. Itis a slur on our humanity, a blot on our religion 


a disgrace to our nationality, and a retrogression from oUF 
past civilization. Let us work in right earnest to root it 
out, and God will certainly crown our efforts with success’ 
That a society which adopts such a fearless attitude to- 
wards the abolition of caste system and denounces it if 
such strong terms and does not stop there but deplores 
the connivance at it of the Theosophical Society should be 
charged and branded with insinuations like Mr. Nundy’s 
is, to say the least of it, paradoxical. But it seems the 
writer's view of the abolition ofcaste is ‘ going in for inter-_ | 
marriage between two unconnected castes.’ This is not. — 
however, what we understand by it. We fail to see the © 
connecting link between caste and marriage. In q 


uF 


with us the question of caste falls in the back ground 
when the question of marriage comes to the front. The 
validity or otherwise of a marriage does not depend on 
caste or subcastes. It rests on the Shastric dictum of 
Guna, Karma, and Svabhawa. If this primary condition is 
fulfilled the Arya Samaj does not care and has not cared 
for the caste, race orcolor of the husband and wife. The © 
wife may come from London and husband from the village $ 
Kangri and yet the union is quite warranted. But if their 
qualifications, attainments and natures do not correspond 
as far as correspondence in this matter is possible, a 
marriage is invalid even if it be within the folds of one sin~ g 
S gle caste. We would not sacrifice the life of a cour a : 
order to gain the applause of reckless SEE ae a F 
-we do not always unite couples of two (unconnected car H 
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it is not because we fight shy of the abolition of caste but 
because we cannot bid adieu to the matrimonial injunction 
of the Shastras. The writer incidentally remarks in this 
connection that the “the Arya Samaj rejects the exalta- 
tion of a Brahman.” He has learnt this perhaps from the 
correspondent of the London Times, the well known Mr. 
Fraser. But this too is an equally reckless statement. 
The Arya Samaj yields to none in its respect for the 
Brahmans. Of course it cannot give drawers of water 
and hewers of wood the rank and position of a Brahman. 
It insists upon Brahmans by birth being Brahmans by deed 
with the result that of the many forces that have worked 
upon the Brahmans of to-day and forced them—perhaps 
against their will—to shake off their lethargy the greatest 
and the most effectual has been the force of the Arya 
Samaj. It is again a curious belief of our Christian friend 
that it is natural for a proselytizing religion to be intoler- 
ant or less tolerant. Christianity is a proselytizing reli- 
gion and yet no Christian will admit that it is intole- 
rant. It is in my opinion of the very essence of a religion of 
this kind to be lovingly tolerant for a people which is ready 


to part with its best and most valuable possession—its reli- 
gion—cannot be intolerant. Theymay be enthusiastic but 
then enthusiasm is not intolerance and yet much of the 
much talked ot intolerance of the Arya Samaj is nothing but 
its enthusiasm for its cause. It is not contended that a 
preacher here or a preacherthere has not exceeded the 
bounds but then to visit a society with the sins of one or 
two of its individual members and to make such a strong 
statement that ‘The Arya Samaj attempts to force down 
his (Hindu’s) throat views that may be very commendable in 
themselves but which he has neither time nor inclination 
to ponder over’—the italics are mine—is decidedly not 
common sense or logic but odium theologicum. The Arya 
Samaj has no allurement to offer a convert. It has 
neither money nor’power for the purpose. Christians, on the 
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other hand have at their command wealth and pow ei 
enough to force their views down the throat of a man and _ 
they may, and perhaps do, have recourse to such means- 
No doubt “the members of this new offshoot (?) entertain 
the conviction that all creation should subscribe to the 
articles of faith which find favour with them” but | 
with this difference that while according to the fundamen- | 
tal doctrines of Christianity and Mohammadenism no non- 
Christian or non-Mohammadan can under any cireunte 

stances, whether be he pious or wicked, attain salvation 
without being an initiated member of their churches, the 
Arya Samaj believing as it does in the doctrine of Karma 
declares in no ambiguous terms that even non-Arya Sama- 
jists are entitled to enter heaven if their Karmas befit 
them for an entrance into that much coveted quarter- 
And if this conviction, without which there is or ought te 
be no honest believer, be a ground of intolerance—though 


I do not think it is—an Arya Samajist is comparatively 
the least intolerant. 


S 
’ 
F 
$ 


This brings me to a consideration of what Mr. Nun- 
dy has to say about his subject proper, the Gurukul. 


w Mr. Nundy seems to have an idea that his visit to 
vahe Gurukul on the occasion of the last anniversary has 


is a heavy responsibility and cannot be undertake 
without motive and without proof. Butit seems everything 
3 that is impossible for an ordinary Indian is possible for 
a Christian. Mr. Nundy has every right to form his ow 
mate of the number of men that go to the Gulls al 
t when he doubts their honesty he gent be a eg oa r 
fol. “Of the 60,000 passengers, he says, w o ito k 
l ane je concessions granted by the railways fo 
waihi i 
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the benefit of the Gurukul; about two thirds went’ no fur- 
ther than Hardwar. They never intended doing- so’ when 
‘they left their homes.”’, - Mr. Nundy in an article to- the 
““Pioneer” said the same thing and he was-told by a Professor 
of the Gurukul that he reached-the Gurukul too late, -per- 
haps on the last day, to be able to form a correct view. 
I wish to let the reader know that there are always insur- 
mountable difficulties in the way of forming’ a true esti- 
mate of the vast multitude that attends the Gurukul anni- 
versary or for the matter of that any other large fair. To 
count the number is obviously impossible. To diserimi- 
nate between those who are bound for the Gurukul and 
those who are not is another difficulty. This year the 
‘Kumbh’ further enhanced this trouble. People were , ga- 
thering for it and Mr. Nundy might very well have mistaken 
them for Gurukul pilgrims and thus transferred much of the 
vulgar mass to the latter. The Gurukul authorities are 
themselves so very: anxious about finding out the real 
number that they devised the plan of having one pice from 
each pilgrim but this device failed like anything. If des; 
pite all these difficulties Mr. Nundy is bent upon believing; 
in his own estimate, I have nothing more to say and he is 
quite welcome to believe what he will. . But what authority 
has he to doubt the motives of men? This is tolerancé 
with a vengeance. He insinuates that people go there to 
satisfy their curiosity for novel things and for ` picnic 
purposes. I have attended two anniversaries and put 
up at Hardwar in. the house’ of my late lamented 
grandfather Rai Bahadur Nihal Chand. I can speak 
from personal knowledge that thousands of the Gurukul 
pilgrims were lodged in Hardwar and Kankhal. They 
would go early in the morning to: see the anniversary 
and return in the evening. As for picnic the. little said the 
better. I know of.no picnic. SO terribly troublesome as. the 
Gurukul one and from. my awn knowledge | of the: thing: 
Tican say that but for the deep I love -pilgrims -feel for, _ this 
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unique institution no one will like to indulge in the Gur“ 
kul picnic even for a moment. But I do not think th 
erection of temporay huts and the supplying of tents = 
the absence of any permanent buildings is picnic. I voul 
have never noticed these insinuating remarks of M! 
Nundy but justice demands that these charges against th 
-Gurukul pilgrims should be exposed alittle. If Mr. Nund3 
s so charitable towards men he is still more towards Ary 2* 
iadies. Comparing them with the mass of Hindu ladies 
who are as illiterate as they are ignorant he implies th@ 
these Aryan ladies too go there for the purposes of est- 
joyment and possibly to wash their sins. How could the 
alternative of ‘greater sin’ with regard to Indian wome®= 
suggest itself to a cultured Indian, even though he be 2 
Christian, passes my comprehension. To me this single ins 
tance is a sufficient proof that there is something wrona 
with Mr. Nundy’s conjectures. To doubt the wisdom @& 
an Indian lady is unfortunately natural but to doubt the 
purity of her mind and the sincerety of her purpose 
is a sacrilege and I wish Mr. Nundy had not even pro- 
posed this alternative. It is not to wash away their sins _ 
but to have an easy salvation that Hindu women go te- 
places of pilgrimage. But to mix up Hindu ladies with 
Aryan ladies is by itself a mistake. The Census Report 
will easily inform a reader that Aryan women are more edu- 
cated and enlightened and their thoughts and motives 
not the thoughts and motives. of the Hindu women ane 


it is quite ungentlemanly to use harsh words, to doubt 
the sincerety of these ladies, and to suggest that they grace 
the anniversary from ‘consideration, of a more worldly king 
and for the sake of “fun and frolic.’ But Mr. Nun 
will not be himself if he did not misrepresent each I 
everything. Speaking of the collections made on this occa 
sion for the Gurukula he says. “ Sixty five thousand p 
im hard cash were collected by the promoters of the Gu 


i ; Pi ah ; aated: to them, 
kul and land to the value of æ lac was donate t 
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Mr. Nundy could read the Vedic Magazine, the organ of- 
the Gurukul, for other purposes but he failed to notice the 
following in the ‘Chaitra’ issue:—‘‘On an appeal for 
funds made by the Governor—founder Rs. seventy thousand 
were collected in hard cash. Besides Chaudhri Roshan 
Das of Bhawalpur gave away property of the estimated 
value of one lac. It was also announced that Chaudri 
Ram Krishen of Multan, with whose name our readers are ` 
already familiar, had decided to make over his entire estate 
to the A. P. Sabha. It will be held in trust for his son, 
Brahmchari Parma Nand, a student of Gurukula, and out of 
the annual proceeds Rs. 6000 a year will be given away for 
the Gurukula for a period of 20 years. This means that at 


the end of 20 years, 1 Lac and 20 thousand Rs. will have 
been transferred to the Gurukul Funds. It may, therefore, 
be safely said that the total collections this year amount to 
about 3 Lacs of Rs.”—( Vide Vedic Magazine No. 10 
Vol. II ). The italics aremine. From this quotation taken 
from the accredited organ of the Arya Pritinidhi Sabha— 
the controlling body of the Arya Samajes in the Punjab— 
it will be clear — it is with some hesitation that I say 
this-— that Mr. Nundy has wilfully told the wrong thing. 
Not desiring to try the reader’s patience too far, I come to 
deal now with Mr. Nundy’s criticism ofthe Gurukul Sys- 


tem of Education. It is my misfortuue, however,to detain 
the reader once again with some more insinuations— my 
Christian friend seems too fond of them— of Mr. Nundy. 
The first is that the ‘ receding members’ meaning those 
for the Gurukul—made their rupture with the College 
party a cause of devising their own system of education. 
But the fact is that the rupture was not the cause of 
the Gurukul, rather the Gurukul was the cause of the rup- 
ture. It was not to idle away their time or to oppose 
the College that the Gurukul was established by Mahatma 
Munshi Ram and his friends. They honestly felt the 
want of it and they, revived it, To me it appears that 
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S a belief in the efficacy-of the Gurukula System of Edùca- 

; tion: is. a logical_ conclusion: from a- belief in the Vedic 
Dharma. You cannot—be said to be doing anything for 
the. Vedic ` religion if you are not reviving the Varna 
Ashram—the ancient class system—and you can by n@ 
earthly. means. revive the Varna. Ashram unless -you 
introduce the Gurukul System of Education. The second 

= insinuation is’ that the Gurukul. party broods over the 

past which however glorious it might have been can possi- 

bly:do nothing for us in the present. The Gurukul party 

does not brood over the past but having an unfliching 

faith in the basic principles of our Shastras tries to 

introduce them anew. The Aryas labour for their cause night 

and day and it willbe premature to pronounce any judgment 

on their work. To draw inspiration from the past and — 
to work for it in the present seems to be their motto and 
there is nothing to take exception ‘to init. It is often 
said that the Arya Samaj and particularly the Gurukul 
section of it desires toturn back the hand of the clock and 
is-an obstacle in the way of advancement and progress. But 
ponder over it and you will find that the Arya Samaj 
does nothing of the kind. The only difference between 
modern reformers and the Arya Samaj is a differ- 
ence of language and not of work. A modern reformer, 
when he wishes to criticise caste system will say‘ Do 
away © with this relic of ancient barbarism and look to 
modern wants’. The Arya Samaj will, on the contrary 
say something ies this “caste is not an old institution, 
it is compratively a modern introduction and the Vedas- 
do. not sanction it, the Shastras, do not uphold it. sous 
must. therefore, do away with this Unvedic institution ? = 

Now the net result of both the criticisms on caste | is” 

the same. There is, difference , in the language only, 

What i is; reform with, others. is in many, respects ia reji ti 


with the - Arya, Samaj. on. ae hos ae ee 
4. Phoge who dre acquainted : with all: ‘hate GSi written, 
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or.said about the:-Gurukul musti be: -Knowing full well: 
that, as ‘a rule, two criticisms are generally passed -upon . 
this system of education. The (one is said to be that -of- 
practicality and concerns the future of the present 
inmates of the Gurukul and the second is that- of their: 
detachment. from the active scenes of modern’ busy life. 


which is said to possess the danger of making them so: 
many idiots so far asthe ways and means of this mys: 
terious world are concerned. Thereis a third also and 
that is about the inordinately long period of time . that is 
reserved for the purpose of education. 


For reasons that will be apparent to an educationist 
I shall take them in the reverse order.. Throughout the 
pedagogy of the world yon will search in vain for such a 
clear conception of a man’s life as in the pedagogy of the 
Rishis. They start with a basis, they start with a pur-. 
pose. They consequently divide a. man’s life into four. 
equal parts of 25 years each on the supposition that a 
man must live at least for one hundred years. Ina case 
like this suppose you must and no better supposition can 
be made. Plato allotted 35 years to education, Sturn 21- 
and Roussean 25. Division of labour was a great pedago- 
gical law with the Rishis and- they give 25 years 
to each of the four functions of a man’s life, the. 
Brahmcharya, the Grihasta, the Banaprasth and the 
Sanyas. In their opinion full 25 years’ preparation, | may 
say. exclusive preparation, is necessary to a smooth moving. 
of the other three Ashrams and tinker and fidget as much | 
as you will ;over it -you cannot point out a better arrange- : 
ment. for the life of man. A- man may be a student, if he. 
can afford to do that, while a. Grihasth, Banprasthi ora 
Sanyasi but he cannot be any of the three while he is- 
a-student. In other words education is the fulerum upon, 
which hinges the whole mighty lever of this life. The march, 
of a man’s life, according to our Rishis, being 4 that from , 
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personality to universality, the dominant note of Warn- 
Asharam system, this period must be devoted for a full pre- 
paration. In the first, the educational period, a man must be 
solely and wholly absorbed in self-improvement by means of 
knowledge, physicaltraining and Brahmcharya, in the second 
the married period, he must look to his home affairs and 
contribute to the welfare of others as much as time allows, 
in the third he must impart the education he received and 
the experience he gathered as a married man of the world 
to others and in the fourth he must renounce the world and 
be one with the uplift and good ofthe cosmos. Such 
being the ideal, it will be futile to dilate upon the point any 
further for it will be self evident toa thinking mind that 
25 years are but barely sufficient and only too necessary. 
It will be seen, moreover, that even in ordinary Colleges 
and Schools students generally finish their college life 
between 21 and 25. It is only because the Gurukul fixes 
a rule and puts it with a glare before the eyes of men 
ihat it falls heavily upon the mind otherwise, as I said, this 

5 the usual time when students generally finish their bona 
jide student life. In other words its explicitness is its sin. 


As regards the point of exclusion I find a peculiarity 
in Mr. Nundy’s description of it. All the superlatives of 
‘ total ’, ‘ absolute ’, ‘ very ’ ‘ altogether’ have been ex- 
hausted and the picture has been madehorrid as if the boys 
have been taken from the world and shut up in lonely 
caves with books in their hands, those known as teachers 
being only standing as sentinels enjoined not to talk or to tell 
them of their experiences but simply to watch the mover 
ments of these chimpanzees and to make them even more 
stupid than they naturally are. History tells us and Mr. 
Nundy himself admits it that the Gurukul system wasin 
vogue in ancient India and yet there are no recorded instan- 


FY ces of such fools, A fact is worth a hundred arguments 


ee 


all: criticisms off this” 
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and kindred nature upon the removal of the boys from the 
hurly burly of the world for purposes of study. In modern 
times moreover all fears of this sort are mere hallucinations. 
The Brahmcharees are given newspapers to read, they are 
taken on educational tours to places of historical and anti- 
quarian interest, they read essays before learned men, they 
hear lectures delivered by informed speakers, they are ques- 
tioned on different subjects by those visitors who, on account 
of their learning and wide experience, are authorized to put 
questions, they are under the active guidance of those well 
versed in the ways and means of this world and yet they 
must come out idiots and must be at a loss to understand 
this world for is it not best understood and participated 


in by those pliant minds that have beenso to say, murdered 
by it ! Whatever may be said to the contrary the fact re- 
mains, as I said in an article on the subject in No. 8 


Vol. II of the Vedic Magazine, that the arena of the world 
is too dangerous for the rash leap of an untrained young 
wrestler. To conquer the forces arrayed against him he 


In the words of Plato knowing must precede doing and 


t 


he would before sending the boy into the ‘ cavern ’— 
scene of active world — first take him out cf it for no less 


than thirty-five years. Lord Bacon had expressed the 
same thought in his own lucid language. “ Studies perfect 
nature and are perfected by experience ”. Before 
everything else the nature of the boy has to be perfected 
by study, then.the vessel of his life may be launched on 
the waves of the worldly ocean for the finishing touch 
at the hands of experience. Before sending him to the 
world we have to polish all the rough points of his nature 
tomake it a proof against all that is negative to life— 
baseness, meanness and the like—in this ‘ unweeded gar- 
den’ of the world. For it must be well borne in mind that 
annihilation of these negative forces is the chief part of 
what Locke is pleased: to call the perfecting process. The 
sum total of happiness is to be gained, as Carlyle so epi- 


1 

l 

l . . . . . 

must retire for some time from their immediate presence. 
| 

| 

l 
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‘grammatically put it, not _ by- increasing the numerator of 
dife but: by decreasing the denominator of it. Or in the — 
words of Sankhya Philosophy the negative aspect isthe 
most important aspect of life, for man’s aim in this world 2 
is best achieved not by. trying to gain three kinds of — 
Sukhas but by trying to save oneself from three kinds of 
Dukhas. But to return from this digression, the world is 
the seat of experience and not of study and the boy isto 
return to it only after the ordeal of ‘ the studious cloister’s 
pale > when he has a nature that can profit by experience. 


Locke, Kant and Rousseau all advocated this principle of 
education : the Gurukul is not alone in insisting uponit 
£ 


and even if it were alone a good principle would not be bad 
simply because it had compratively few adherents. 


F 


Before coming to the third andthe last criticism of 
practicability a word ortwo on an erroneous belief about the 
Gurukul which has found wide currency even among cul- 


tured men will, I hope, not be. amiss. There is an idea 
that in ancient India all bona fide students lived on beg- 
ging. The fact, however, is that ancient India like modern 
Europe had its universities and its private schools main- 
tained by individual pedagogues. The universities known 
as Parishads, were in the naure of things organised and 
begging was not rampant among those who went to 
study there. In the Brihadaranyak Upnishad (VI 2) we 
find Svet Keta going to such Parishads which were gene- 
rally composed of 21 learned professors. (See M. Ram i 
Deya’s, pamphlet on education). And just as. not living in 
huts does not make the Gurukul at Kangri quite different, 
in-principle of. course, from an ancient Parishad so not 
begging. makes no. difference, in fact it never was a differ- 
- entiating point.: Neither are the. Brahmcharies of Ha 
~ Gurukula at Kangri different from Ee aln $ A 
, No doubt they have to pay a nominal fee of Rs.. oe a 
food anid lodginy—not .education— while even Mamtenagg 
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was, as it Bouche to bes cee: of All costs in Be: India 
but.this makes a difference in the Guru and: not .in the: 
Brahmchari. It is the Guru who charges this fee, who is i 
to blame and not his. students or the. system. of Gurukula- i 
Morever free education ‘means -education paid:-for by all andy 
in modern India very few choose to-pay for it. Hence the? 
plan of paying individually for one’s’ own education is a, 
necessity over which the Gurukula at Kangri has nocontrol. : 
The day, however, is not far. when with the. help of thei 
alumni of our Kula we may be able. to-do away with this: 

tooda; too. 


And now as to what -the inmates of the Gurukul will: 
do when they have finished their Brahmcharya career. Of. 
what practical use will they be to human society ?- This. 
is a thorn which pricks even those whom the Gurukul 
counts among its lovers. My view of the matter is that 
it is a very important question but some of our preconceived 
notions have shrouded it in mystery. The first thing 


that I wish to say is that the future of the Brahmchari 
cannot be said to be in the dark. Fhe idea— a very wrong 


one—is abroad that the future of all except those who are 
graduates of Universities established by the will; of the 


Emperor of. India is enveloped in darkness. But nothing 
can be more nonsensical. The Government cannot support 


even that insignificantly small fraction of Indian popula- 
tion which has thus graduated itself from the Universities 
and if the future of the remaining teeming millions is not 
absolutely in the dark. why should that of the Brahmcharies 
be painted as such. All the lines of trade, commerce and 
other private enterprises are as open to them as to any 
body and if the Gurukul succeeds in turning them out:as 
‘true Brahmcharies what an ordinary man does with great 
.troubleand uneasiness of mind-they will accomplish. with sig- 
‘nal calmness, perseverance. and virtue. The Gurukula accord- 
ing to its prospectus, will soon: open technical classes, > so 
that at present the question is, in more ways than one, — 
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much before time. In the first place India requires pras 
tical reformers in every field of thought and activity. Ac 
to supply it with such men is itself the most practical of 2 
practical works. In the second place we stand in neé 
of practical scholars, to use a novel phrase, to do t& 
practical work of crushing with literature luminous we 
incontrovertible argument all the shameful calumnies te- 
have been hurled against the history, philosophy, relig 
and other products, of. Indian thought. He must ha 
a strange value for words who does not think all this 
practical work. It is therefore to call into play the hype 
critical faculty to raise this question of practicability in tf 
technical sense. It is as I said much before time. WE 
is required is not criticism where there is at present noth= 


to criticise but wise and sagacious suggestion to he 

this noble cause. India is fast approaching on tim 

when Government diploma holders too will have to chz 

out a path for themselves and their diplomas will be as us 
less as those of the Gurukula or any other private educati= — 
al institution are considered at present. A Snatak (5 
duate ) of the Gurukula will haveat least this consolat — 
that he is a better man taken in the fullest and best se= 
of the term and that while equally learned he is more virtues _ 
more healthy and more contented than his fellow-brot 
of aGovernment College. He will be knowing him 
his country and the literature, science, and philosophy of 
forefathers and these are by themselves enviable posse 
ions. One possessing these’ cannot by any stretch of im 
nation be’said to be at aloss to supply his worldly wants 


, 


a 
as to die the death of starvation. But notwithstanding: 
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foresight and steadfastness with which they have cracked 
the educational nut by establishing the Gurukula and that 
will be a red letter day in the annals of modern India 
when it will be said that many of its miseries, woes and 
clamaties-whether due to practical or theoretical deficiencies 
it matters not—were buried in the bosom of time speedily 
gone by to be sad memories of a sadder past. 


Ratan Lal. 
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How a nation lives. 


— omo 


‘Each nation is an organism having an end unto itself 
which is different from the end that regulates the activitiesof 
other similar organisms, other similar nations. The nation- 
ality that constitutes a nation is the indiv'duality ofa 
nation. (1) How is this individuality preserved ? (2) 
How does a nation live? (3) The ‘nation’ has a body as 
well as a soul. (4) What elixir can revive the spirits of 
a ‘half-dead’ nation. Is there or is there not a‘ mantra’ 
which enables a nation to attain wealth, honour, power 

self govt, and universal rule ? 


It is apparent that there does exist some universal 
principle of 
possible for the leaders of a nation to lead and guide cor- 


‘national life’, otherwise it would become im- 
rectly, their fellow-countrymen. Nature loves order, not 
chaos. She observes most strictly the law of uniformity 
in the material world; and there must, inthe moral 
and political world also, exist some kind of order and 
constitution. 


Surely Clio the omniscient goddess, the ‘ //istory of 
ages’, can teach us laws which regulate the growth and 
life and the decay and death of nations. It has been well 
said, that ‘an intelligent appreciation of history is a 
first sign of a real national revival among nations E. F 
have been roused from their torpor by coming into contac 
= with progressive communities ”’, 
Only a few lessons that we learn from the study © 
history will be pointed out here. 
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The study and preservation of National History is 
one of the most important ways of keeping a nation alive. 


The degraded position of the Hindus can be mostly 
accounted for, by the indifference and neglect shown by 
the Brahmans towards the Study of National History. 
The orthodox Pandits still consider history as merely a 
record of births and deaths, or at best a means of beguiling 
leisure hours. These leaders of our nation learn philosophy, 
| Science, Astrology but they have no faith in the study of 
| national history as a means of national regeneration. 
Among the learned Pandits of Kasi and Nuddea are to 
be found many excellent grammarians conversant with 
| the most intricate rules of Prosody, astrologers who can 
i calculate to the fraction of a minute the time of eclipses, 
or Nayyayiks who are expert in hair-splitting arguments. 
Í But where are our experts of History and Political Science ? 
What Pandits know even so much as the date of the 
Mohmmedan invasion of India ? They live in a Fool’s Paradise, 


dreaming of Swarga : paying no heed to the diurnal mo- 
8 g payıng 


j 
tions ofthis earth. ‘The world is an empty ‘show; all is 
Maya; and history is a ‘Vision of Vanity’ — 

_ Is it not a matter for shame and regret that the 
learned men of an ancient and civilised country should 


not possess even the slightest knowledge of their nation’s 


Eee 


biography. 


No Pandit of Kasi and Nuddea has ever attempted 
to write a single reliable and authoritative book or 
Indian History or Polity. No one ever cared to compost 
Sutras on these subjects. 

The keeping alive of national history is one of the 
most essential conditions of the life of a nation. The 


study of history is the best cordial for drooping courage. 
The liberation of Italy began with the study of Dante. 


The history of the glorious past revives in the sicken- 
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ning hearts the hopes of a future. Mazzini was arrested 
by the Austrian Government for the offence of “having: 
recited a few solemn pages in praise of a brave Italiah 
soldier. Mazzini writes:— “ So terrified were the wretched 
Government of that day at the revival of any memories 
calculated to make us think less meanly of ourselves. They 
would have abolished History itself had it been in thew 
power. ” | 


History is the record of anation’s Karmas on which 
depends its destiny. ‘ Nations by themselves are made. ’ 
If a nation falls on evil days; loses its honour, wealth, 
country and independance ; it cannot regain the Olympian 
heights from which it has fallen by abusing the conquerors, 
When famine and pestilence, immorality and evil customs 
work havoc in a country, the nation should seek for the 
causes within itself. The sufferings of a people are due 
to their own misdeeds. The root of their miseriescan be 
traced only to the loss of morality, patriotism; moral 
courage and other virtues, among the individuals of the 
nation. A nation which does not commit suicide by falling 
into idleness, cowardice, selfishness and luxury, cannot 
be conquered even by all the nations of the world com- 
bined. A fallen nation must begin with waging war against 
her ‘ internal foes ” which eat int) the very vitals. ‘ Self 
conquest ’ alone leads to ‘ Sovereign Power. ’ 


) 


‘“ Subdue first of all thy own self, 
Next thy friends, last thy foes 


Three victories are these of him 
That would a conquerors name attain. 


(Bushido:) 


into 
It is through the study of history that we corf ai 
personal contact with the souls of Sri Shankara singh 


Lord Buddha, Sri Ramchandraji and Guru Gobin 
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the stories of whose lives lead the nation to ‘ever new 


conquests. ` 
The .lives of great men are a source of constant inspiration 
for the, youths of a country. ‘Ancestor Worship’ is. at 
once the religion and patriotism of Japan. Let. us have 
more and not less of true Shradhs. The greatness of 
Japan is due to its virtues as a nation.. Bishop Biker- 
staff wrote, ‘‘The success of Japan has been due to 
her own good qualities—’ Port Arthur stands for the 
proof that a nation does not: become great because of 
the colour of its population or because of its geographical 
position, but because of the power within it. 


Stead writes, “ It is not because Japanis an Asvatic 
country, or because the Japanese skin is brown that she has 
become what she is. It is due to far more worthy 
reasons than either of these; itis because of the unceas- 
ing labour, the unwavering effort of the Japanese people 
to make Japan great, and themselves worthy of a great 
Japan. ” 

The extraordinary faith in the destiny and mission of 
their nation, isthe outcome of the deep and passionate 
love and reverence of the Japanese for their national 
heroes and national institutions. The memory of their 
ancestors teaches them to make united sacrifice in times 
of national danger and progress in times: of peace. The 
life. and existence of a nation depend on the 
character of the individuals composing it, and the 
character of a-nation is sustained by the lives of country’s 
‘great men. The success of a nation depends on tts 
character. A few Spartans beat back - ignominiously’ the 
powerful host of the Persians. England beat: Spain, al- 
though. the Armada consisted of very many more vessels 
than. were. then: in. possession of the English. The 
French beat all the European armies, including British corps 
too, from 1792, to 1813. Sag 
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The Japanese beat bulky Russia, and the Boere 
held out close-on.three years. against overwhelming odds. 
‘ History is full of such examples;and if people. only care 
to study it, they would find that all history | is one ON 
minorities.’ The character, the spirit, the great’ spirit is- = 
the great winner of battles. The spirit that fills a man 
with the true.sense of immortality, that is with the feeling 
that he has obligations not only towards his con- = 
temporary fellow citizens, but also to those that will be his 
citizens in the generation to come. This spirit is strength 
great strength. 


Numbers will not do. Spirit is vanquished by spirit 
alone, character can be combated by a like character, The 
monster population of India may not be a source of É 
strength to her. To weigh- probable success by numbers, 


PEETLA 


F: B z 
to leave out the universal leverage of character, of spirit, 1s F- 
os sis = 
‘ot only ridiculous but most dangerous also ! E 
Let.us ever remember that for moral development = 

-he example of a life is-an essential condition. Character fi 


isan art .and not a theory. The daily life of aman can 
teach us lessons of far more importance than all the books 
on morality. The worship of heroes is the law of human 
progress: According to Carlyle the history of the world 
is the biography of its greatmen. ` | 


ke iy From the study of national history we learn to cherish 
our national institutions. Besides individual character a 
nation’s life depends.on her institutions. These customs 
and rules are also-made to safeguard the morals of the 
mation ; and to preserve the memory of the national heroes. 
‘No _two.persons arẹ exactly alike; each is a distinct Poe 
sonality, similrly each nation has a distinct living entity: 

a - .Next..in importance to virtue’ and: character . 1S the 
preservation of matignal ‘institutions. © Every nation, a 
every true ‘Organism, has: its - own" ways: of lifer ae 3 
— thought, --habits;.-. customs; ‘traditions, d festivals, ™ | 


i ee 
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and religion. These peculiarities mark the personality of 
the nation. Each nation of the world stands out with a 
distinct individuality and a distinct mission in the progress 
of humanity. Men dress themselves primarily to cover in- 
decency and to guard against the exigencies of the climate, 
and ‘dress’ serves yet athird purpose. It shews your 
nationality. Dress is a national institution. Again national 
language is one of the most dearly prized possessions of 
a civilised and respectable people. The customs and insti- 
tutions of a nation enclose its soul—its virtues and will— 
aS an oyster encloses a pearl. 


A living nation cherishes with the utmost care her insti- 
tutions and her religion, language, laws, and literature: It is 
through the knowledge of national history that a nation 
learns to have a true appreciation of the national institutions. 


National History leads to National unity. We hear 
so much about ‘National unity’. All sorts of fantastic 
schemes are proposed to ‘unite’ the people. But the one real 
means of national unification is the spreading broadcast of 
national history. Who does not bow down before the illus- 
trious dead ? The noise of calumny and petty jealousies is 
hushed on the grave of the national hero. ‘ Ancestor 
worship’ is the great means of the unification and solidarity 
of the Japanese people Mr. Stead bears witness .to 
the solidarity of the Japanese in these words ; “ Naturally 
there must exist and always do exist differances among the 
various sections of the Japanese nation, but they are 
in-effective when exposed to the binding force of patriotism. 


The nation is not rent by Schism and divisions 
but is always unanimous on essentials, however factions 


may differ in details,” 


On the day of the national festival, we forget our 


7 
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petty rivalries, party feelings and sectarianism in the 
name of our ancestors. On the Holi, Dewali, Dasehra 
all Hindus rejoice in the sense of brotherhood. 


Stories of 
national glory elate us all alike. 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED, 


THE MORALITY OF THE RAMAYANA. 


a ed 


Mr. T. Ponnambalar Pillai M. R. A. S. contributes an article 
under the above heading to the June number of the Malabar 
Quarterly Review 'The writer states at the outset that the views 
expounded by him in the article under review are in reality those 
entertained by the late lamented Professor Sundram Pillai of the 
Trivandrum college. The position taken up in the article is indeed 
strange and anomalous and one cannot resist the impression that 
Professor Pillai was a scholar who had been gifted by nature with 
an over—exuberant and superubandant fancy and who, whenever the 
solution of a serious problem was to be attempted, freely drew up- 
on his imagination. It is claimed by the writer that the data on 
which Professor Pillai’s conclusions were based were derived from 
the Valmiki Ramayan. Whoever has studied the Valmiki Ramayana 
to advantage will demur to this view. The writer most generously 


seeks todefend Ravana—the great monster of lust and theincarnation of 
cruelty, savagery, and brutality. The charges against Ravana are. 


(1) That he defeated the celestials and imprisoned them. 


(2) That he annoyed the sages while in the performance of 


their religious rites. 


(3) That he abducted Sita, the wife of Rama. 

In reply to the first charge Mr. Pillai says :— 

As has already been pointed out, the devas or celestials did not descend 
from the hoavens, but were only the kith and kin of the Aryan tres- 
passers, Their mission was not friendly and they were in quest of conquest. 
Ravana would therefore haye been justified notonly in retarding their progress, 
but also in carrying the campaign into the enemy’s country or Deva Loga. Ha 
vanquished thom ina fair fight and there is nothing unsusual in imprisoning 
Prisoners of war. x 

The fact that the Devas were not celestial beings but only 
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deeply religious Aryas who after retiring from mundane affairs busi- 
ed themselves not with theological advocacy or rhapsodical solemnity 
but with the furtherance of learning and the spread of enlighten- 
ment does not prove that they tvo were “trespassers ” like their 
brethern of the warrior caste even if it be granted for the 
sake of argument that the latter were so—the fact that Rama 
did not add Lanka to the Indian Empire does not, however, go to 
prove that he was fond of fighting for self-aggrandisment. The writer 
has quoted no verses from the Ramayana to substantiate his astound- 
ing contention that the Devas were in quest of conquest, The 
following shloka (vide Uttarkand Valmiki Ramayan) shows on the 
contrary that Ravan was a misproud, vainglorious and arrogant 


im on 


sovereign whose ambition knew no bounds and who was determin- 
ed to carry fire and sword to Deva Loka and to indulge in cause- 
less strife. 


BI ARIAT FACIAL 
AIEA «saat aAA 


1f Ravan was not determined to become the most notorious 
agent provocateur why did he crave so preposterous a boon and why 
was he anxious to become invincible agamst the devas. 


In regard to the second chargə the writer says :—- 


With regard to the molestation of sages, it has already been 
stated that they were the Vaidics or priestly portion of the Arya intruders. 
History has repeated itself over and over again. They were the missjonaries 
that preceded the conquest of Driavidia by the Aryans. 


This, again, is a startingly gratuitous assumption. Not @ 
jot or tittle of evidence has been adduced to prove it; om the con= 
trary we come across verses like the following in the Valmiki 
Ramayana. 


But demons haunt it, prompt to stay. 
Each holy offering I would pay, 
Be thine, O lion lord, to kili 
3 These giants that delight in ill, 
Sar This day, beloved child, our feet, 
: Shall rest within the calm retréat, 
And know, thou chief of Raghu’s line, 
à> ‘My hermitage is also thine, 
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O Princes, monstérs fierce and fell, 
Around that distant forest dwell 


On blood from human veins they feed 
And various forms assume at need, 


With savage beasts of fearful power 
That human flesh and blood devour, 


Our holy saints they rend and tear, 
When met alone or unaware, 


And eat them in their cruel joy ; 
These chase, O Rama, or destroy. 


The reply to the third charge is indeed very curious, Says the 


writer :— 


Under the articles of war there appears nothing unsusual in 
the abduction of Sita, When Rayana, the all—powerful king of Ceylon, heard 
of the affront offered to his sister—one of the first ladies of the realm—he 
must naturally have bemm incensed at the ungallant and cowardly conduct of 
the invader, 


We wonder what articles of war justify the abduction of 
of the enemy’s wife. Surely the present code of international law does 
not sanction the kidnapping of married women. As regards the 
ancient law Manu says down distinctly that non-belligerents and 
those that have no arms are to be left undisturbed. Magasthenese 
also says that, when the Aryas fought the peasantry went on with 
their work undisturbed. Surely Sita was not an Amazon. Moreover it 
is a Monstrous perversion of the truth to say that Ravana carried 
away Sita because she belonged to the enemy’s party. He abduct- 
ed her because he had heard accounts of her transcendental charms 
and captivating beauty and his lecherous imagination had been fired. 
Sarupnakha knew the character of her brother and thus appealed 


to his lower nature. 


And Rama has a large—eyed spouse, 
Pure asthe moon her cheek and brows, 


Dearer than life in Rama’s sight,, 
Whose happiness is her delight, 


With beauteous hair and nose the dame 
From head to foot has naught to blame. 


She shines the wood’s bright gooddess, 
Quesn of beauty with her noble mein 


First in the ranks of women place 
Is Sita of the dainty waist 
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In all the Earth mine eyes have ne’er, 
Seen female form so sweetly fair 
Goddess nor nymph can vie with her, 
Nor bride of heavenly chorister, 
He who might call this dame his own, 
Her eager arms about him thrown, 
Would live more blest in Sita’s love, 
Than Indra in the world above, 
She, peerless in her form and face. 
And rich in every gentle grace, 
Is worthy bride, O king, for thee, 
As thou art meet her lord tc be, 
I eyen 1, will bring the bride 
In triumph to her lover’s side— 


This beauty fairer than the rest, 
With rounded limb and heaving breast 


Each wound upon my face I owe 
To cruel Lakshman’s sayage blow 


But thou, O brother, shalt survey 
Her moon like loveliness to-day. 


And Kam 1s piercing shaft shall smite 
Thine amorous bosom at the sight, 
If in thy breast the longing rise 
Lo make thine own the beautecus prize, 
Up, let thy better foot begin 
The journey and the treasure win, 
If, giant Lord, thy favouring eyes 
Regard the plan which I adyigso, 


Up, cast all fear and doubt away 
And execute the words I say 


Come giant king, this treasure seek, 
For thou art strong and they are weak 


Again it is manifestly and obviously unfair t> say that Ram 
Chandra offered any affront to Sarup-nakha. She brought all her 
misery on herself. Like a shameless hussy and a brazen-faced strumpet 
sie made immoral overtures to Rama in the presence of his wife 
Rama and Lakshmana tried to treat the matter lightly thinking that 
_ their bantering tone would turn the woman from her evil design A ang 
SE) a to desist from her Hes purpose. But the words 


ati te. She iioa that Sita stood in her way 
ught of eating her rival up. It was only 
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on the point of executing her friend’s design that Lakshman cut off 
her nose. All the legislators of the world allow an indivi- 
dual the right of self-defence. Even the Indian Penal Code lays down 
that some acts otherwise criminal become lawful when done in self- 
defence. The following quotation from Griffith’s Ramayana will bear 
out the truth of what we say. 


Again inflamed with love she fled 
To Rama, in his leafy shed 
Where Sita rested by his side, 
And to the mighty victor cried; 
‘What, Rama canst thou blindly cling 
To this old false misshapen thing 
Wilt thou refuse the charms of youth 
For withered breast and grinning tooth 
Canst thou this wretched creature prize, 
And look on me with scornfal eyes, 
This aged crone this very hour 
Before thy face will I devour 
Then joyous, from all rivals free, 
Through Dandak with Istray will thee. 
She spoke, and with a glance of flame 
Liushed on the fawn-eyed Maithal dame ! 
So would a horrid meteor mar 
Fair Rohini’s soft beaming star. 
But as the furious friend drew near 
Like death’s diré noose which chills-with fear, 
The mighty chief her purpose stayed, 
And spoke, his brother to upbraid ; 
He spoke! then Lakshnna’s wrath rose high, 
And there before his brother’s eye, 
He drew that sword which none could stay, 
And cleft her nose and ears away. 


It is all bosh to say that Ravan treated Sita cavalierly. If 
he did not kill her it was because he was dying with unlawful 
Jove and if he did not forcibly violate her chastity it was not 
because he was restrained by any scruples but because he knew that 
she was so devoted to her husband that she would kill herself 
ifa scoundrel even thought of defiling her. Paradoxical though it 
may appear the factis that Sita escaped becoming the victim of 
Ravan’s lust because he loved her passionately, blindly, and 
furiously. Again the writer is loud in his condemnation of the 
alliance formed between Rama and Vibheeshan as unnatural and un- 


.— 
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there no higher duty than that which one owes to his country 
and his kindred? Is thereno absolute standard of morality and 
righteousness ? If there is whatis one to do, when the interests 
of one’s country conflict with the dictates of righteousness and dhar- 
ma, Is patriotism commendable even when it stands for oppres- 


sion, aggression, iniquity, injustice, and outrage? Says Herbert Spencer: 


«To me the cry—‘* Our country, right or wrong,” seems 
detestable. By association with love of country the sentiment 
it expresses gains a certain justification. Do but pull off the cloak, 


however, and the contained sentiment is seen to be of the lowest. 
Let us observe the alternative cases. Suppose our country is in 
the right—suppose it is resisting invasion. Then the idea and feel- 


“ing embodied in the cry are righteous. 


Suppose itis doing something which, by the hypothesis, is 
admitted to be wrong. What is then the implication of the cry ? 
The right is on the side of those who oppose us; the wrong is on 
ow side. How in that case is to be expressed the so-called patrio- 
tic wish. Evidently the words must stand—‘ Down with the right, 
up with the wrong!” Now in other relations this combination 
of aims implies the acme of wickedness. In the minds of past men 
there existed, and there still exists in many minds, a belief ina 
personalized principle of evil—a Being going up and down in 
the world everywhere fighting against the good and helping the 
bad to triumph. Can there be more briefly expressed the aim of 
that Being than in the words-“‘up with the wrong, down with the 
right” ? Do the so-called Patriots like the endorsement.” 


There was nothing dishonorable in the conduct of Vibheesh- 
an. He was not a coward but a truly valiant man. Genuine valour : 
consists in acting up to one’s conviction in defiance of stupid senti- 
ment and irrational tradition, He had convinced hinid E 
the Right was on the side of Rama and the Wrong 0X the AN 
Ravana. Fe reasoned with his brother, remonsirated and ec. fell 
ed with him. But when he found that all his objaz éi aan it $ 
-on deaf ears, he manfully deserted the unrighteous ganse f sath the $ 
was his brother’s and his country’s cuse and allied bim at the time 
- forces of righteousness even though they were Di In doing | 
by one who was the enemy of his country and kindr™ ’- À 
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this he displayed a species of moral courage which may not be 
appreciated in this age when communal selfishness is regarded the 
supreme rule of life, but is sure to be commended by posterity 
when the Vedic civilization will have been revived and geographical 
limits will no longer restrict the sympatby and love of mankind 
and truth will be valued more than “ patriotic ” ardour and morality 
will be prized above expediency born of false notions of duty to 
one’s country. All honour to Vibeeshan we say! May there be 
many like him in this age when refined selfishness . has dethroned 
cosmopolitanism and Dharma and has usurped their authority and 
credentials. If Vibhehan was a traitor, traitorous conduct will be 
the rule of life in ages to come. The bias of patriotism is the 
bane of modern civilisation. It is responsible for much of the 
jobbery, tergiversation, oppression, jingoism, disuonest Imperialism 
territiorial aggrandisment, hypocrisy, aud dissimulation which pass 
current as diplomacy, &c. &e with which the present age is infected. 
If the Vedic Religion and Vedie civilization spread in the 
there will be but one country and that will be the 

nation and that will be humanity and but 
and that will be Dharma. 


world 
world, but « ne 


one Sovereign Lord 


Mr. Pillai tries to discredit the Ramayna as an authentic chro- 
nicle of historic events on the round that Ravana is describ- 
ed in it as a monster with ten heads and twenty hands, ap- 
proaching the Grecian Hydra and that investigations in Palaeon- 
lotogy, do not reveal the existence of the remnants of such Rak- 
shasas. A careful study of the Ramayan, however, shows clearly 
that Valmika never intended to convey the monstrous idea that 
the king of Lanka was possessed of ten heads. The Shlokas con- 
veying that meaning were interpolated in the Pauranie period of 
Indian History when the love of the marvellous had increased to a 
terrible extent. Fortunately the interpolator has only interpolated 
andhas not taken the trouble to expunge. Many shlokas preserv- 
ed from the old text support our contention. When Maruta 
saw Ravana asleep in his palace we find it stated. 


TA Tae sey Aaa HEISA 
TRA rata: gama ATTA N 


It may be noted that gara is in the singular. The word 
wet only shows that Ravana had a big head. Then again:— . 


: 8 


ayy ALLG ë VOLEO ARERR ERLE ANT AINO JONKUN KULA OOWLAUTAIN 


E 


RS A 
RARA TA a TETRA: | 
any ~ A ` A 

AAN AZA ATANN N 

Here we have a mention of two arms only and that 
when Ravana was asleep and hence had his natural form. 
the following shloka he is said to have two eyes only. 


TH RRA AIRA MIAA i 
deaa Aara aAA ARA : 


Again only one head is spoken of by Rama when he say 
to Ravana. 
Aaa ad fit saieadeca | 
Rema Aana AA TE l 


But all doubt is set at rest when Valmiki describes 
dead body after death. When the widows of Ravana come 
the field of battle, give way to grief and indulge in lameri- 
tion we find it stated. 


maA a a RARA aeieaae | 
TAA IAA FzaT AAT N 
RR Br: HAT VIS HAH AAT 
The Grammatical forms Wat Bm: &c. may be specially note 


BRAHMVADNIS. 


BSE IDD oom 


= a Te y r 1T 
Mr. Ram Prasad Chanda contributes a short but readable 


article on the above subject to the July number of the “Fast and 


West? We quotes the following opinion of Harita in support of 
the view thatin ancient times even women wore the sacred thread 
and devoted themselves to the study of the Vedas and sciences. 
There are two classes of women the Brahmvadnis and tho 
married without delay. The Brahmyadnis assume 


the sacred 


sacred fire, and beg alms from the members cf their own family. 
tion ceremony of those who are married without delay is briefly 
at the lime of their marriage and then they are married. 

Harita is a comparitively recent commentator. But the 
practice of investing women with the sacred thread and of in- 
structing them in the Vedas and sciences is as old as our oldest 


scriptures. Hare are a few citations in support of this view. 


AN HA Tart Area ufaz 1 (Atharva Veda ) 

Let a maid take unto herself a suitable husband after having 
completed the period of Brahmeaharya (. ie. after having studied 
the Vedas and led a life of strict continence). 

SH AIL | 
(Ashwlyan shrot sutra.) 
Men and women are equally enlitled to lead a life of 
Brahmcharya. 


A 


Teal ST HAN HAAR | 
(Katyayana Shrout Sutra.) 
Let the wife also recite Veda Mantras. ; 


WA AESA | 
' Conni Caie paf ` 
i Let the wife also read the Veda Ae Fes, e ? 


z gza ARRA a Aa TTA 
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Let the maiden thaf is adorned with beautiful garments © 
and wears the sacred thread enter the hall where the marriage is te 
be solemnised and let the bridegroom read the mantras beginning with 


ANSE 


ee ad 


SN g IRASAT AIA aA Wala AAEN area 


Women also belong tothe human race and are therefore 
entitled to the study of Veda. 


In the Ramayana also we read that Tara was well—read 
in the Vedaand that Anusuya was a holy women whose feet 
were touched by empress Sita. 


Mr. Chanda speaks of Gargi who had challenged Yajaz 
valkya twice and held a logomachy with him, of Sulabha whe 
continued a Brahmeharni all her life and spent her life in the pur- 
suit of learning. This is what the scholarly lady says about 


herself. 


“There was a well-known royal sage named Pradhana, oF 
whom you must have heard. I was born in his family and my 
name is Sulabha. Born in that family and after receiving proper 
education (Vinia) I faild to obtain a suitable husband; I there- 
fore took the vow of a nun and am now wandering alone striving for 
final emancipation (Moksha.) ” í 


Be it noted that Sulabbha had engaged in an acrimonious 
discussion with king Dharamadayaja Janaka of Mithila and- 


the right ofa Brahmvadui. 


We may point out here that in the Vedic period women 
(expositiors _ 


were honoured so much that many of then were Rishikas 
al scholars, 


according to us and composers according to occident 
of Vedie Richas. A list of these scholarly ladies 15 5 
following verses. 


war all AZIANI SSAA | Aa Bz sear TT 


‘ah 


iA 
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influence on the status and position of women. But it is a 


yemarkable fact that even in the time of Shankracharya there 
were erudite ladies like Vidyadhari who acted as an umpire in 
the discussion held between the great reformer and her husband 
the celebrated Mandan Misra and decided against her lord. After 
her husband was worsted she herself held a discussion with 
Shankara and was likewise defeated. The learned writer con- 
cludes his article with the following remarks. 

It may be asked, can the order of the Brahmavadinis be now revived 
The Seva Sadan ard other similar organisations may and are trying to revivo the spirit 
of this order, but they cannot revive its form. But should not those Hindus wh 


Q 
still continue bo wear the sacred thread, revive the ancient custom ofgiving 
the sacred thread to their daughters as well, and throw open to them ali the 
educational privileges and liberties of which the sacred thread is the symbol? 


It deserves to be more widely known that enlightened 
Arya Smajists do give the sacred thread to their daughters 
and in ther Kanya Mahavidala (Girls? College) at Jullundur 
many maidens that have been duly invested with the Vajnopavita 
are receiving’ instruction. 


Wehope that the Kanya Mahavidyala authorities will take 
carly steps to enforce the study of classical Sanskrit. The 
Mahavidyalya is doing useful work and deserves the support of 
all wh) earnestly desire to bring back the age of Gargis and 
Maitreyas. The Mahavidyalya has a  well—managed Boarding 
House attached to it and we believe that with all its defects (which 
will, doubtless, be removed'as those at the helm of affairs will gain 
further experience and will profit by the advice and counsel of 
others) it is the only institution in India where Hindu and 
Aryan girls may be safely sent for education. 
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Ramade Ka Jivan charitra by Pandit Madho Ram Pleader 
Umballa— Pandit Madho Ram is one of our veteran publicists. He 
has been watching the current of public life in India for the last 
2 decades. He is also the author of some excellent vernacular 
books. Hislatest work quite sustains his reputation as a level- 
headed writer with a chaste, elegant and lucid style. The book under 
review is delightful reading. The writer has displayed an astonishing 
grasp of the salient features of Ranade’s eventful life and a power of 


3 ae psychological dissection rarely to be met with in our Punjab biogra- 
d K à phers. We congratulate Pandit Madho Ram on this fine production 
and commend his work to the attention of all interested in the social 


i moral well-being of our country. 


My advice to Young Hindus by Pandit Tulsi Rem Misra 
M. A. M. R, A. S. Professor Gurukula Kangri. 


Itis an excellent brochure nicely printed and beautifully 
got up containing sensible and valuable advice. 


Price annas 4/. Can be had of the author. 


An open Letter to Youngmen of Bengal by the same author. 
There is no saying how may young and hopeful lives have heen 
ruined by the canker of anarchism—a pest imported into this 
2 hoary land from the youthful west. Pandit Tulsi Rams brochure 
is an eminently opportune and timely Dae and will do 
È. much to relieve the tension and clear the air. The viag 
| syi mpathises with the budding aspirations of his yon 
y ao but appeals to them w the name of the glorious aa cous 
ne Bere pentlied tous by the sages of yore to desist from e* ran l 
oe m neth ods of obtaining redress of wrongs which are me Ris 
ips. a ral sense and antagonistic in spirit to the teach DeD 
traditions of our race. The pamphlet deserves 


hor. | 
. ‘om the aut 
Ly youngman. Can be had gratis from É 
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Motto I :— By the force of Brahmcharya alone have sages 
conquered death.— The Veda. 


Motto II :— The welfare of society and the justice of 1ts 
arrangements are, at bottom, dependent on the character of 10s 
members.........--.---Lhere is no political alchemy by which you 
can get golden conduct out of leaden instincts.—Her bert Spencer. 


rr a e a e a aaa EE E a n a aE 


Pandit Shiv Shankar Kavya Tirath, the weil- 
Further additions known Arya scholar and Aathor of “ Omkar 
to the staff. 2 SA 3 cic ee 

Nirmaya < Jatia Nirnya and many 

other works, has joined our college staff as 
Professor of Vedic Literature Pandit Tulsi Ram M. A. M. R. 2 
S. has been appointed Professor of Philosophy and has joined 
his post. He is a scholarly gentleman of wide repute and an 
experienced Professor. Besides he is a staunch believer in the 
doctrines of the Divine Church. Both these gentlemen 
able acquisitions. We cannow say without fear of contradiction 
that our collega as regards staff and equipment is inferior to 
no other college of the same status in these provinces. We 


welcome both of our new colleagues and hope that they will serve 
the institution for life. 


are valu- 


Our Acharya (Mahatma Munshi Ram) has 
issued an appeal in English for the Guru- 
kula. We print the appeal below and 
hope that it will meet with a generous response at the hands 
of the educated public. Mahatma Munshi Ram is a veteran who 
has grown grey in the service of the Vedic church, and has 
sacrificed his all for the good of his country. He has a claim upon 
the good will of these for whose sake he has worked night and 
day and to the detriment of his health, which cannot be 
lightly passed over and ignored. pa ; 


Our Acharya 
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By the penance of Brahmacharya alone have sages 
conquered Death. Atharva Veda 


GURUKULA 


The only hope of fallen India. 


The name of the Gurukula is now on the lip of every Indian. 
The thinking portion of the Muhammadan and the Christian commu- 
nities have also admitted by their acts that on the system of Educa- 
tion followed in Gurukula at Kangri depends the future salvation 
not only of India but of the whole civilized world. Without provid- 
ing the essentials of character-building, without facilitating the 
natural development of Sıdachar (azman) no educational institu- 


tion can rise to a true conception of its duty. And this ideal is thè 
goal to which the Gurukula, which aims at the resuscitation of tha 
Bramacharya Ashrama of the ancient Aryans, means to lead the 

fallen sons of the ancient sages of India. 


The Gurukula was opened in Phalgun 1959 ( March 1902A. D.) 
LRA s £ te. 


The buildings of he Meee are situated in a healthy plain 
at the foot of the Himalayas, ata distanse of about 3 miles from 
Be Kankhal (near Hardwar ) on the south bank of the Ganges, in the 
= Kangri village lands. The entire village valued at 30, 000 a Be 
ps: gift from Shriman Aman SINGHJI who has, in addition, gi fi ; a 
| 12,000 Rs. in cash for founding a foreign mission fand ae aan 
of the Snataks ( graduates ) of the Gurukula Academy "ae os 
will as regards t the rest of his property in fay 
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The Course of study. 

Extends up to the 16th year of the Brahmacharies foining 
the Academy. After the tenth year the Brahmacharies are requir- 
ed to pass the Entrance examination ( start qar) C called 
the “ Adhikari Pariksha ” By this time they finish Ashta- 
dhyayi and Mahabhashya in Sanskrit Grammer, the Nyaya, 
Vaisbeshik, Sankhya, Yoga, Darshanas together . with the 
first half of Vedant Darshana by Vyasa, Nirkuta and Chhanda. In 
= Laukika (Modern ) Sanskrit they are far in advance of Shastries of 
the Punjab University, while in western science and Mathematics 
they have read up to the F. A. standard of the same University. 
Three students haye appeared in the examination up till now and 
all the three were successful in passing it. Two of them are reading 
in the second and one in the first year of the College classes. 

The College Department comprises four ‘classes after ` passing 
through which the Brahmacharies go up for Snatak C METR ) the 
Degree examination. The Degree examination course consists por- 
tions of the Rig and Yajur Vedas, the Brahmans, the Vedanta, 
Uttara Mimansa Darshanas, the most advanced works in Sanskrit 
literature, English literature up to the B. A. standard and an 
alternative Course in Science, History and Economics, or the 
Eastern and Western Philosophies and ‘Ethics up to the M. A stan- 
dard. The remaining two years are set apart for Post-graduate 
studies, during which the Snataks of the Academy are expected to 
finish the whole of the Vedic Course and to devote themselves to 
some special branch of research work. 


The number of Students 


reading in the Academy at present is 245. These are divided 
iinto twelve classes, In order to find out the. real work which the 
Institution is doing, a visit to the Gur ukula is. absolutely necessary. 
4A mere glance would shew the difference between the physical 
and moral development of the Gurukula Brahmacharies and the 
situdents of other Educational Institutions. 


The College staff. 
Consists of the following Professors :— 


(1) Mahashaya Ramadeva B. A. acting Acharya and Profes- 
=r of English Literature. 


K 9 
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(2) Pandit Shiva Shankar Kavya Tirth Professor of Vedic 
Literaure. 
(3) Pandit Kashinathji Shastri Professor of Sanskrit Lite 
tnre and Philosophy. 


(4) Mahashaya Bal Krishna M. A. Professor of History az 
Economics. 


(5) Mahashaya Sia Rama B. A. Professor of Muthemati 


(6 ) Mahashaya Ghanshyam Singh B. Sc., L. L. B. Profes 
of Physics and Chemistry. 


(7) Pandit Tulsi Ram Missra M. A, M. R. A. S. Professor 
Western Philosophy. 


Almost all of these gentlemen are working on the principal € 
self-sacrifice, some accepting only the harest subsistence allowance. 


The Sehool Staf. 


consists of some 13 teachers. The Head Master Mahashap 
Govardhan is a trained graduate of the Punjab University. He 
assisted by a staff containing two graduates, ono acharya of iS 
Benares Sanskrit College and five Shastries of the Punjab Unive 
city. Here too self-sacrifice isin evidence although not to 
extent to which it gains in the College Department. 


The Vidyalaya Ashrama( School Boarding-house) 


is manned by about nine Superintendents out of whom 0 > 
gentleman belonging to the Ed-Dpt. on losing his wife gifted aw 
the whole of his property to the Gurukula and joined asa life-mex 
ber, Except taking his food in the Bhandar he takes nothing fre 7 


the Kula. 
A life of strict discipline 


is led by the Brahmacharies, Simple but nutritious food is sup 
plied to them. Daily exercise is insisted upon in the wai ae : 
students resort to healthy playsin the ‘evening. ie ee 
Kabadäi, Phari-gatka, wrestling &e. are some of the ona os 
ercises in which students join according to the requ a 
respective ages. LN 
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Moral instructions 


is imparted not only through ( sqža ) sermons by the acharya 
but through personal example and guidance by the Superintendents. 


Debating Clubs. 


hold their meetings periodically in order to enable the students 
to acquire ease and facility in expressing their thoughts in Sanskrit, 
Aryabhasha and English, and a Sahitya Parishad or a society for 
Literary research has been opened in which learned papers, on 
Literary, Historical and Scientific subjects, are read and discussed. 
An annual meeting of this assembly is held with the Gurukula 
annual Mela when learned Pandits and University gruduates come 
from outstations and take part in deliberations upon some of the 
serious problems of life. 


The needs of the Gurukula. 


The work done at the Gurukula, under considerable difficulties 
andin teeth of the bitterest opposition from the most powerful 
agencies in the world, is, in the opinion of those whose opinions are 
entitled to some weight, encouraging so far but paucity of funds 
stands in the way of its success now, when the improvements of the 
laboratory and the proper lodging of the College students require 
ample funds for which the governing body of the Kula has hardly 
given any signs of moving itself. In order to fit the laboratory 
properly some fifty thousand rupees are required within the next two 
years, 


For lodging 120 College students the same number of cubicals 
are necessary. If we take 500/ as the cost of one cubical with a 
Verandah rupees sixty thousand will be required for this purpose 
alone. 


Then Rupees six thousand are required fora proper Kitchen 
for the College Ashrama, and another sum of four thousand for 
building a decent quarter for the Achharya whose personal supervi- 
_ sion is absolutely necessary in order to guide the College students in 
their physical, mental and spritual developments. 


These are the immediate wants which, if left unsupplied, might 
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not only retard the further progress of the Institution but might hares 
it permanently. But some thing more than this is required if the de— 
scendents of the ancient Rishis feel the necessity of guarding their 
Sanatan Vedik Dharma. A Gurukula under Christian managemen® 
is the latest venture of the Christian missionary. The idea is to 
present a somewhat modified edition of the Gurukula system of the 
Ancient Aryans, minus the teaching of the Vedas and the Sanskrit 
literature, and thus to induce Indian gentlemen ( Hindus and 
Mahommadans alike ) to entrust the body and soul of their childre2 
from the early age of seven years in the hands of the missionary wh? | 
“ shall seek in every way, both by example and word, to bring the 
boys to a personal knowledge of God in Jesus Christ, and to a trae 


love for Him.” In religious worship “ the use of hymns should be 
as much as possible discouraged, bajans, gazals ete being used- 
The thaus, dholak, khanjori, tabla, etc., should be used in preferenc- 
to the organ.” In short, the idea is to nationalize the Christian 
religion in India so that India might be denationalized. The signi- 
fance of this move on the part of the Christian missionary is not im- 
derstood at the present moment, but if the American gentleman whe 
has gone home to bring funds comes back successful ( about which 
there is no doubt) and if the institution is launched somewhere 
near the Himalays, the descendents of the Anciani Aryans, who call 
themselyes Sanatan Dharmis will find their hold loosening over 
the intellect and the feeling of their progeny. Mow can this com- 
A ing Catastrophe be averted ? This is the question on the proper solu- 
tion of which depends the salvation of Vaidik India. I assert 
emphatically that it is only in the power of the Gurukula at Kangri 
(near Hardwar ) to avert the coming calamity. 


But has an expedition ever been brought to a successful com- 

4 pletion without the sinews of war. The Christian missionary is sure 

of starting the proposed Institution with a fuuded capital of twenty 

| lakhs in the least. He can secure the services of dozens of the 

i ablest men in his community for a nominal salary. His ole 7 

can be depended upon for acting whole-heartedly and devotedly 
without any jealousy and bikerings amongst themselves- 

: Can we lay our hands upon our hearts and ny ee daa 


: 3 p ‘iyalries an 
we can lay aside our jealousies aud our rivalries no Dharma! 6 


= as sacrifices at the alter of Brotherly love and Divi 
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we boast of even half a dozen learned men who are ready to obey 


Bhagwan Krishna in-discarding self altogether for the, mental and 


spiritual amelioration of their Mother-land.! J 


And what about funds—the chief instrument of offensive and 
defensive warfare in the present age ! In order to put the Academy 
on a decent footing a fuaded‘dapital of Fifty lakhs is required. “Ten 
long years have passed away sinca the first deputation started to 
collect thirty thousand rupees for the initial expenses of the 
Gurukula, and today we find that the funds at our disposal do not 
reach even the modest sum of Four lakhs «f Rupees. 


The funded capital of the Gurakula at the end of ‘June 1909 
was Rs 3,34,064 and as. 5 according to the balance-sheet. Is it 
creditable to the great Vedic community which takes such a 
pardonable pride in the Institution, reared for saving their children 
from the yawning chasm of atheism and Nihilism. Descendents of 
the Vedik Rishies, of the indomitable Kshatriyas and .the philan- 
thropic Vaishyas of old I appeal to you to stretch forth your hands int he ` 
aid of the only Institution which can save you from the apprehended 
hurricane of sactarianism and anarchism which is ready to pounce 
upon the whole civilized world. 


An humble servant of the Gurukula. 


Munshi Rama. 


The Buitor of this Review does not undertake to return any 
manuscripts ; nor in any case can he do so unless either stamps 
or a stamped envelope be sent tocover the cost of postage. 


It is advisable that EN LCIES sent to the Bditar should be type- 


written. 


oop meg eer a =n 


weet ae ee ee 
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SHORTLY TO BE OUT 
HISTORY OF ANGIENT INDIA 


F ARYA BHASHA (Hindi) Voi I. 
BY 


Professor Rama Deva 


It will contain a full account of 
the religion, polity, literature and 
socialinstitutionsof Ancient Aryans. 


Price Re. 1 and annas 4only. Orders 
are heing registered. 


Apply to 
P. ANANT RAM Sharma 


MANAGER 
Saddharm Pracharak Press 
GURUKULA KANGRI Via HARDWAR. 


——————— 
——E— 
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‘‘ THE ARYA PATRIKA.’? 
Published every Saturday at Lahore. 


Is the only recognized weekly English organ of the Arya Pratinidhi Sabhha, Punjab. 

Devoted to the elucidation of the Vedic Principles the discussion of Religious, Social 
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SELECT OPINIONS. 


Sir Roper Lethbridge, K. C. T. E., K. B. 
in a recent issue of the London Times refers-to the Wednesday Review as "perhaps, the ablest 
of all the Reviews edited by Indian born writers." And again ina letter to thé Editor 
says :— 


“Every week lately I haye read with the greatest interest the ednesday Review which you 
have been so good as to send me, and I can assure you I am full of admiration of its quality, 
both in style and matter. The high standard of literary excellence which it maintains is 
really remarkable; and { am particularly glad to observe that it is singularly free from 
those excesses of harsh personal criticism or of violent politleal animosity to which less 
serious and thoughtful journals are sometimes prone.” 


Francis Henry Skrine Esq., F.R.U.S., F.S.S., (1.6.8, retad.) 
in a letter dated 2nd October 1903 writes:—-I regularly Receive the Wednesday Review and 
never read a number without learning something new. It is incomparably the best and 
the most intellectual weekly in India. The quallty which is most conspicuous in the Wed- 
nesday Review is impartiality. I think that you are rendering great service to your Country 
and the Empire. 


J. M, Maclean Esq., (Ex. M. P.) 
I am much obliged to you for sending me copies of your brightly written Wednesday Reviere 
which I have read with interest. There is the true spirit of independence in it and this is 


the only thing which keeps a newspaper alive...l admire your excellent paper for its 
excellent English. 


The Hon, Mr. G, K. Gokhale, B. A., C.1.E. 


Your Revlew seems to be a journal {of striking excellent and I heartily congr atulate you 
upon it. I wish we had more journals of this kind in this country. 
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KALIDASA’S HEROINES. 
I SHAKUNTALA. 


——S = 


Of all Kalidasa’s women ‘ Shakuntala’ is perhaps 
the most tender and the most enchanting. The poet lavish- 
es on her all the boundless resources of his rich and crea- 
tive imagination, and we can conceivenothing so lovely and 
so attractive as this charming “ forest maid ” engaged in 
watering the young plants of the holy hermitage or play- 
ing with “ the large-eyed deer ” on the cool shady banks 
of the sacred ‘Malini’. There are two delicious des- 


» = 
Emz] criptions given of the heroine, one in the first Act of the Bo 
and the other in the second, which for beauty and delica i 


remain unsurpassed in the entire range of our drama 
literature. 


even 


‘Shakuntala’ is the jewel of the play of that name, 2 
Miranda is the crowing blossom of the Tempest, or Pe 
dita, of the Winters’ Tale, of Shakespeare. She is 
typical Aryan wife, chaste, pure, modest and ofa lovin 


disposition; and her love is, like a religion, holy, deep am: 


Sr 


true. 

i k 

\ Shakuntala has another characteristic which lends =~ 

4 d . 5 A ‘ -5 

1 the poetical delicacy of the delineation a certain streng- ` 

eer . . 1. Poe s f 

1 and moral elevation which are peculiarly striking. It =% 
q = 
5 


that sense of her own purity and fidelity, that upright simp ~ 
i city of heart, and above all that wifely devotion and cons ‘= 
| tancy which constitutes the peculiar charm of Aryan woma © 
hood. “ The legends of mythology have enshrouded the 
constancy of wives witha halo of sanctity which has fer 
te ages flattered the pride of chastity of Aryan ladies. Th% 
\ immortal poets have sung the most delicious praises of the i 
self-denying devotion of Sita, Savitri, Tara, and Shauna 
nd so captivated the feminine mind that these ideals foz ` 


rer float before their eyes encouraging them to selfish 
icrifices ”. 


cane äi 


rp 


Shakuntala is a veritable human creature. In this res- 
pect, she differs widely from Urvasi who belongs to the 
“supernatural sphere”, and is an ethereal sprite “ that runs 
upon the wind, rides the curl’d cloud, and in the colours 
of the rainbow lives”. She is a veritable woman, clothed 
in flesh and blood, with human desires and human sym- 
pathies. But the beauty of Shakuntala is not a mere pas- 
ture for the eye. It has a certain penetrating radiance 
which jlluminates all that comes into its lovely presoa 
“Tt is a beam from “ the Fount Divine ” of Light; it lifts 

‘the soul of man out of the mire of this world; it pierces him 
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with sacred joy; it animates him to pure and passionate en- 
deavour ”. | i 

There is another trait of Shakuntala’s: character 
which is highly admirable. To fortune evil and good, 
she is exposed, but she never undergoes “ inward disrup- 
tion”. Even when she is rejected by her husband, she 
only feels that she endures a hardship at the hands of Fate, 
and remains faithful and true, swerving not an inch from the 
path of wifely duty and devotion, uttering not a word of 
complaint against her wedded lord. 


“The perfection of woman”, says Coleridge, ‘is to 
be characterless”, meaning that no single prominent 
quality, however excellent, can equal in beauty and delicacy 
a well-developed and harmonious nature. The creator 
of ‘Shakuntala? seems to have this very idea in his mind 
when he conceived the wonderful character of the Forest 
Maid. While each of the heroines of our author’s plays has: 
a distinction, so that Shakuntala little resembles Urvasi, and 
Urvasi is far removed from Malavika, each possesses in 
her own self that harmonious blending of womanly qualities 
which Coleridge so highly loved and admired. 


Even in dramatic poetry our interest in character 
does not depend solely upon the number of elements which 
goto form it. The simpler the character the more charm- 
ing itis. ‘‘Pictures’’, says Everson, “ must not be too 
picturesque ”. Ruskin says the same thing. Miranda and 
Perdita are lovely because of their simple innocence. So 
also are ‘Shakuntala’ and ‘Malavika’. 


But softness and delicacy are not the sole elements of 
our heroine’s moral constitution. She has also “a passive 
heroism of fortitude” which bears her up amidst her trials 
and keeps intact the heroic energy of her soul. She is mag- 
nanimous besides. She forgives her husband and accepts his 
apology when the cloud rolls away from his memory on the 
recovery of the lost ring, And she looks mildly on him 
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once again and restores him to her heart andto a happiness 
he will not forfeit by a second indiscretion. 


The king, under the spell of a curse, charges Shakun- 
tala with duplicity. But “she is a flower budded and 
blossomed in the solitude of a forest. She has lived with fawns 
and ascetics. She has not seen the world of care and 
struggle. She has never witnessed the field where vice and 
sin fight with virtue and goodness for supremacy. She is 
all simplicity, all innocence. ‘She is unlesson’d, unschool’d 
untutor’d, unpractis’d’”. What does the poor soul know of 
duplicity ? But the king is spel!l-bound, his memory is 
clouded, and he knows not what he talks. 


Verily is ‘Shakuntala’“ virtue in human form revealed”. 
She is not only dear to Father Kanwa and the inmates of 
the sacred grove; she is the darling of all living beings. 
Even the wood-nymphs do her honour, send her costly 
presents, and dismiss her with good wishes for her happi- 
ness. And as the time of separation draws near, the whole 
grove seems to share her anguish and her grief. 
In sorrow for her loss, the herd of deer 
Forget to browse; the peacock on the lawn 
Ceases its dance; the very trees around 
Shed their pale leaves; like tears upon the grouud” 


What a world of pathos we have here ! 


The character of Shakuntala is beautiful beyond com- 
pare. But half her beauty remains concealed unless we 
study her along with Priyamvada and Anusuiya, her loving 
friends and companions in her “ forest home ”, or with 
Dushyanta, her wedded lord. 

In the entire range of the world’s dramatic literature, 
there is but one female character which can be placed 
near that of Shakuntala. This is Shakespeare’s Miranda. 
There is in both the same grace, the same delicacy, the 
same simplicity, the same purity, the same innocence. 
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And the lovers of dramatic poetry should mark the simi- 
larity of Shakuntala with Miranda, of Kanwa with Prospero, 
and of Kanwa’s forest with the Wizard’s island-home. 


Shakuntala and Miranda seem to be cast in one and- 
the same mould. ‘Two of the world’s greatest poets have 
attempted to draw almost the same picture of innocent, un- 
conscious beauty, and have accidentally placed it almost on 
the same back ground, the sameenvironments. The resembl- 
ance between Kalidasa’s Shakuntala before her love and 
marriage and Shakespeare’s Miranda in her virgin purity 
is very close indeed. Both are beautiful, innocent and un- 
conscious of their own charm and attraction; both are or- 
phans or placed in the position of orphans; both are pro- 
tected by sages, possessing superior wisdom and superior 
knowledge of men and manners; both have been brought 
up “far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife” and 
look like flowers born “to blush unseen and waste their 
sweetness onthe desert air ”, both meet their lovers in 
sequestered spots and at once open their hearts to the sweet 
whisperings of holy love. The parallelism, thus far, is so exact 
that it gives a good opportunity to the critic of beauty to sit 
in judgment over the competition between the world’s two 
greatest masters of poetic art. As for us, we bid adieu to 
Kalidasa with profound respect in the words of anothe) 


great master of art, Goethe, 


“Wouldst thou the young year’s blossoms, and the fruits of its decline; 
And all by which the soul is charm’d enraptured, feasted, fed ? 
Wouldst thou the earth and heaven itself in one sole name combine ? 


I name thee, O Shakuntala, and all at once is said”, 


Shakuntala and Miranda are very much alike. Like 
Miranda, Shakuntala has been brought up ina forest and 
never known any human being except her foster father 
Kanwa. “He and Nature have been her soleinstructors ”, 
as Nature and Prospero have been the sole instructors of 
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Miranda in her island-home. Of her origin, her fellow-crea= 
tures, this world, she is utterly ignorant. She is therefore 
simple and artless, and through all her conduct and bearing 
runs this strain of tender and artless simplicity, the guile- 
lessness of a child unspoilt by artificiality. 


It will thus appearthat there are several points of resem- 
blance between Kalidasa’s Shakuntala and Shakespeare’s 
Miranda. Both are lovely. But Shakuntala seems to be the 
lovelier of the two. Indeed Shakuntala is the fairest child 
of fancy; and she will not lose her charm while this world 
is a world and there exist init human souls to kindle af 
the magic touch of genius, and human hearts to throb with 
human sympathies. 


TULSI RAM MISRA. 


a 


Plato & Shankaracharya: 


The central doctrine of Plato’s philosophy is his 
‘Doctrine of Ideas. Since even before the time of Socrates 
there has been a constant problem presented for solution 
te the philosopher, viz. to determine whether the objects 
of Sense or the products of Reason are real and how an 
inter-communication is possible between Mind and 
Matter,—the subjective thought and the objective world. 
It is a problem which cannot be treated lightly and which 
does not form an easy topic for the thinker to ponder upon. 
This ‘ Dualism’ has been the chief subject of discussion of 
almost all great philosophers, who in their turn have ad- 
vanced only a partial and at the same time unsatisfactory 
explanation of it, until recently the German metaphysician 
Kant threw an enormous light upon this beaten subject. 
Instead of following his predecessors in bringing up solutions 
of the Dualism, he at the outset questioned the very vali- 
dity of such a dualism between Mind and Matter and 
asked himself as to how this was possible. Now, this very 
problem, though in a different shape, was the lot of Plato 
also to deal with. [ Unlike Kant he had to work under a 
great disadvantage as he was not in possession of a number 
of different views on the subject held by his predecessors 
or contemporaries. Philosophical literature was in its in- 
fancy in those days. Moreover, he could not have any 
finished education, the age he lived in was not enlightened, 
he was born practically in the infancy of civilisation, and 
so had to rely solely upon his own power and resources 
The first speculators, it has been said, lie under great dis- 
advantages, and even when they fail are entitled to praise]. 


While setting forth his doctrine of ideas, Plato first 
distinguishes between the material world which he calls 
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‘the phenomenal world’, from his universe of ideas, which 
he is pleased to call ‘the ideal world’. All the .objects of 
our senses which constitute the mundane universe are un- 
real inasmuch as they are simply ‘copies’ of certain real 
entities, abstract in their very nature, which he terms 
“ideas”. Plato distinguishes the ‘ideal’ or ‘intelligible 
from the ‘sensible’ world, the latter being a copy of the 
former. Ideas are immutable and changeless, the trans- 
cendent models set up in nature, the perfect reality of 
which general notions may be an imperfect copy. They are l 
objectified realities, and exist per se. They are the only | 
real existences, the noumena of which all individual things 
are phenomena. The formula of Platonic Realism fs 
“ Universalia ante rem” The sensible world is composed | 
of things which have no reality, no true existence, no per 


manence; but which are ever in a state of flux and transi- 
tion. ‘Plato takes the word idea to mean what is real © 
the sense of being the alone permanent and the alone con- © 
ceivable, but to Plato it means the completely immateria! £ 
for his ideas are not in space. Their place, as Aristotl 
puts it, is in the mind. To make quite clear the ‘real 
and the ‘unreal’ in Plato, Prof, Ritchie mentions the follow 
ing example. He begins by saying that if you are look- 
ing ata statue and ask, ‘What is this statue’ ? you 
probably do not want to be told that it is marble or plaster: 
you want to know what it means, what it represents, what 
it manifests through the senses to the mind. You expece 
to be told its “form,” it is Hermes or Apollo. And the 
form of the type of the god as conceived by the sculptor 
may be manifested in many visible and tangible statues 
in bronze or ivory, in clay or marble, while the same materia? 
if treated in a different manner would no longer be the 
same statue. The matter, the material, is the medium œf 
manifestation ; what is essential is the “ form”. a 
The theory of ideas is the essence of cae S me 
He regards these Gdeas’ to be perfect in tnein Sinn ee 
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mutable and independent. He was a Realist and so believed 
in the doctrine of creative ideas “ wniveralia ante rem” The 
idea is the archetype, individual objects are images. Con- 
cepts represent realities, the objects of our notions. ‘Ideas 
are to our notions what natural objects are to our sense- 
perceptions; they are their objective causes’. It should 


also be pointed out here that Plato assumes a plurality of 
ideas corresponding to the plurality of concepts, through 


which they are known. The Ideas are the objects of concepts 
from the ontological point of view, and the idea which is the 
object of the higher concept is related to those ideas 
which are the objects of the lower concepts. Ideas thus 
form a kind of hierarchy. 


Plato’s Ideas are called Laws of Thought by modern 
philosophy, and Aristotle uses the term ‘categories’ for 
the same, by which he understands ‘ the general forms by 
means of which we conceive things.’ Natural Science calls 
these Ideas as ‘types’ or ‘species’. All possible general- 
isations are Ideas to Plato. 


Now as to the highest Idea according to Plato. This 
he regards to be the Idea of the Good. This conception 
is the coping stone of his entire philosophy. The words 
‘God’ and ‘Good’ are synonymous, and so the Idea of the 
Good stands for Plato’s philosophic conception of God, 
the Supreme Deity, the Cause of all being and cognition. 
This Idea of the Good is supposed to be the highest 


ob-ject of knowledge. Without this Supreme Idea there can 
be no knowledge, no being. It is not identified with ‘being’, 


but is exalted above it, is supposed to be the agency which 
gives being its ‘being’, if we so choose to express. The 
Good being the ultimate cause of Being, the whole of 
Nature becomes a revelation -of God. This idea is en- 
larged upon in the Timaeus, where Plato represents the 
world as a divine child, “the image of its maker, a perceiv- 
able God, most mighty and good, most beautiful and per 
fect”. i 


7 
‘ 


2 
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The main error of Plato lay simply in hypostatisins 
his Ideas, ¢. e. in supposing them to be absolutely distinc® 
substances, abstract and detached from the objects. How- 
ever, it is not our business to discuss the point here. 

Tosum up: Plato’s Ideas are ‘real’ beings, and 
are the only true entities. The Ideas are the eternal 
patterns after which the things of sense are made; thé 
latter are the images, the imitations, the imperfect copies- 
The entire world is nothing but a symbol, an allegory, or 2 
figure of speech. 

Now let us for a moment cast a glance at the 
i. Vedanta system propounded by Shankara, the greatest 
Indian metaphysician, who has made a lucid end detailed 
exposition of his philosophy in his comprehensive com- ` 
mentary on the. Vedanta-Sutras (The Aphorisms of the 
Vedanta ) , which is known as the ‘ Sharitik-Bhashya’. In | 
this book he first lays down the fundamental principles of © 
his theology, justifying and supporting his views with the 
help of quotations from the Upanishads. Further on are | 

‘et forth with exquisite perspicacity his polemics against ` 
he views of the Bauddhas (the various sects of the < 
materialists) , the Atomists (called the Vaisheshikas, whe i 
hold the atoms to be the primordial cause of the universe), l 


\ 
$ 
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the Sankhyas (who believe in two independent existences 
Matter and Spirit, and take the former to be the cause 
in itself of the production of the Universe), the Naiyaikas 
( who also assign the causality of the Universe to atoms, 
and believe final liberation to be the result of a thorough 
and perfect knowledge of the substances constituting the 
world, ) the Yaugas (who hold the concentration of the 
mind to be the chief means of attaining the Paramatman), 
and the Mimansakas (who believe in the attainment of 
final beatitude through action only) , and many other 
classes of thinkers. Refuting all these x schools of ye 
losophy he establishes again his own principles with the 


help of pure ratiocination. 
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As Plato’s philosophy centres round his Doctrine of 
Ideas, similarly the kernel of Shankara’s philosophy is his 
Doctrine of Maya. It is this theory which makes his system 
unique in the history of Indian Philosophy. It disting- 
uishes him from another great philosopher, another adept 
in the Vedanta, viz. Ramanuja, who held a somewhat 
modified and empirico-rational view. It lends a purely 


ee 


rationalistic phase to his philosophy, which has been called 
the philosophy of the Absolute Non-Duality. 


Now, what is this doctrine of May& On the 
Theory of Mayd I have written elsewhere, Hast and 
West, Volume VII, No. 80, June 1908. The word Maya 
is derived from the root m@, to measure; hence, it 
means that * by which ( something ) is measured” ( maa 
waat ), 7. e. that which measures the Immeasurable, that 
which limits the Unlimited. In other words, “that which 
makes the Infinite appear finite” the One Indivisible 
appear as many ,—hence, an ‘illusion’. The Pure Reason 
of India declared God to be one and indivisible. But as 
a matter of fact we find multiplicity in the world, hence 
it is real for the sense. Now the problem is how to solve 
this Dualism between reason and sense. Shankara thus 
promulgated his doctrine of Maya, according to which the 
One, Indivisible Infinite, Noumenal Brahman a@ is made to 
appear as becoming many limited, finite and phenomenal. 
It is this Maya, the magical and wonderful power co-ex- 
sistent with God, which makes multiplicity to appear as real. 
Mâyå, therefore, is nothing but a substitute fer the 
Phenomenal Brahman, so that we can distinguish Maya 
from the Noumenal Brahman,—Pure Thought. 


This May’ is not simply the cause of multiplicity, 
but it leads man to create chimeras or wrong notions for 
himself and is then called ‘“Nescience.” It is through 
Nescience, “the transcendental depravity -of intellect’, 
that the process:6f Superimposition (ieira ) inheres in ii 
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human mind, by which, for instance, one while entering # 
dark room imagines a piece of string lying there to be 2 
snake, or seeing from a great distance supposes a mothef- 
of-pearl to be silver. Thus everything is seen in the false 
light of Nescience. If the curtain of Nescience be remo¥- 
ed, only then a clear and true vision is possible; then and 
only then will all multiplicity merge into unity. Shankar@ 
holds that the one, Transcendent, Noumenal Brahman 
assumes innumerable forms in the objects constituting 
the Universe, through his glorious power, May’. He thus 
distinguishes two sorts of Brahman; the higher Brahman 
and the lower Brahman. The higher Brahman when in 
contact with Maya or limiting adjuncts ( warar: ) becomes 
the lower Brahman. Objectively, therefore, the whole 
universe is the lower Brahman, the Brahman fictitiously 
connected with Maya. Subjectively considered however, 
the word is simply an “idea” (“ dasqatra xag” ), it is 
the outcome of Maya and Nescience ( wat ). 


Keeping in view this doctrine of Maya, it is not 
ficult to understand, how everything in the world is 
.othing but Brahman to Shankara. Like Kant he holds 
Brahman to be at once transcendental and immanent. As 

transcendent, he is outside the grasp or the sphere of 
activity of Maya, without any limiting adjuncts what- 
ever, but the Ultimate Reality. It can never become an 
object of knowledge, being identical with the knowing 
subject ; hence its real nature is always a mystery, as the 
Upanishads declare of it in wonder-“ Not-this, not this”) 
(“afafa ). It is beyond all description, truly speak- 
ing. As immanent, however, Brahman is an aggregate of 
all limiting adjuncts. This concept of the lower Brahman 
is like that of Malebranche who held that “we all live, 


move and have our being in God.” 
To Shankara there is a Ore Supreme ‘Spirit, 
which through Maya appears as many finite spui ' But 
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there is nothing but a Spirit. Matter does not exist. 
When Shankara’s Brahman is the in-and the-out of the 
material world, there is no scope for postulating Matter as 
a separate substance. This is the criterion of Pure 
Rationalism. It is this absolute and pure Spiritualism of 
Shankara which finds expression in another way in his doc- 
trine of Causality. He thoroughly refutes the Doctrine of 
Matter ( mataara ) held by the Sankhya school, also criticis- 
es the Nyaya,the Vaisheshika and other schools in regard 
to their conception of causality by declaring that Brah- 

man is not only the efficient cause of the world, but He 
is the material cause as well, and thus resolves the Dualism 
of Prakriti and Purusha (Matter and Spirit) of the 
Sankhya school into a monism. The so-called “ matter ” 
or “energy’’ is hypostatised by him as Maya, which is- 
really synonymous with Nescience ( Avidya ) , their relation 
to each other being that of a collective aggregate to 


an individual. 


The doctrine of Maya briefly sketched above eluci- 
dates the fundamental principles of Shankara's Vedantism. 
His conception of Brahman,—corresponding somewhat to 
Kant’s Ideal of Pure Reason,—the most refined Idealism, 
a happy combination of Monism, Theism, and Pantheism, 
is certainly the highest pinnacle of thought. His is the 
purest Vedantism,—a well-planned rational system, rather 


too refined to be within the comprehension of ordinary 
people. It is a pity that such people should criticise if 


severely in a false light and try to ridicule its followers and 
upholders. It has been much misunderstood by men at 
large. It requires an unbiassed and polished mind, wide un- 
derstanding, highly-developed reason, and a critical acumen 
to drink the tranquil and ambrosial waters of this highest 
philosophy. 


Plato agrees only in part with Shankara’s Doctrine 
əf Maya, in so tar as he deprives the world of objects of 
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any real existéhce apart from their archetypes, the f 
supposed by him to be the only realities. But Shanka= 
takes all such ideas even to be unreal, being only creatiO™ 
of the mind. He opines that so long as one is associa 
ed with his ideas, desires &c , which are rooted in the mi 
one cannot be truly free, or ina position to realise b= 
individual self merged in the Universal soul. The mist 
which is regarded as the seat of all ideas is lifeless ( 3#) 
having no permanence, hence unreal. He does not dra 
any line of demarcation between the universe of ideas an? 
that of objects or things. But to him an object is nothing 
but an idea ( gf) taking an external shape in combina- 
and “form” ( ammæẸ ), which are sup- 
posed to be the highest categories of human experienta, 
corresponding to Spinoza’s two attributes of the Subs 
tance, viz. ‘ thought” and “ extension ”. 

We have already remarked that Plato believed in # 
plurality of Ideas,—his realities. But to Shankara ther 
are no realities but the One Reality, from the absolute 
point of view. But at the same time the world of objects 
ideas &c. has only a relative or practical existence 
(arazia). It has only the reality of a dream which 5 
doubtless real, so long as one is asleep (i. e. in nescience) 
but which melts off as soon as one gets up. Thus ta 
Plato and his ‘plurality’ or ‘ multiplicity’ is real; but ta 
Shankara it is simply an illusion : It has no absolute ex- 
istence ( qremtanea), but is only the spread-out web ot 
Maya having only a relative existence. The sole reality 
is Brahman and the world is false (aqaa smin ). Te : 
Plato, however, this world is not mere illusion, but 4 - 
appearance of reality. The Eternal is manifested in the 
temporal, which “ imitates ” or shadows it forth. S 
regards the Idea of the: Good as ihe oe Mee 
Supreme Reality, hence God. Its toi eae. = 
which gives'réality to all ‘ideas. Bes Buss X M. 
God is simply transcendental. “Shankara, @ A 


‘ J) 


tion with “name 
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been stated, holds Brahman to be both transcendental. 
and immanent. We may here sum up briefly in a tabular 
form the comparison so far between Plato and Shankara:— 


Plato Shankara 

1. Idealist. 1. Idealist. 

2. Doctrine of Ideas, 2. Doctrine of Maya, cen- 
centre of his phi- tre of his philosophy. 
losophy. 

3. World of objects 3. World ofobjects unreal. 
unreal. 

4. Ideas real. 4. Ideas unreal. 

5. Ideas types of things. 5. Ideas same as things. 

6. Plurality of ideas. 6. Plurality of ideas. 

7. Multiplicity real. 7. Multiplicity unreal. 

8. God transcendental. 8. God transcendental and 

immanent. 


We have compared and contrasted the two thinkers 
in relation to Ideology (of Plato ) and Mayavada ( of 
Shankara ). The comparison shows that both are ration- 
alists, but the rationalism of Shankara is of a higher type. 
Plato’s Doctrine of ideas is, however, only a necessary part 
of his Doctrine of knowledge, Epistemology. Let us, there- 
fore, catch a bird’s eye-view of this wider doctrine and 
compare it with that of Shankara, the oriental Idealist. 
Plato distinguishes a lower anda higher grade in know- 
ledge. Knowledge of the lower grade is such as, for ex- 
ample, the children have of things by their outward appear- 
ance, which can be shown in pictures &c., while that of the 
higher grade is such as the practical man of the world, or 
the skilled craftsman, or explorer, or politician has. But 
all external objects being simply the ‘copies’ of realities, 
their knowledge is also bound to be shadowy, unsubstan- 
tial and unreal in its true nature. All people who possess- 
such knowledge are, to use Plato’s allegory, “ within the 
cave”. The mass of mankind see only shadows on the 
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wall, hear only echoes of voice. Knowledge of the truest 
and highest kind moves only in a region of “ideas”, seeing 
the relation between them. Knowledge of the realities 
real. Hence it follows that knowledge of the Supreme 
Reality, the centre of Unity, the ideas of God, is the 
most real and the highest kind of knowledge, higher thas” 
all existence and the source of all knowing and of all being. ` 


N Maarag. 
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From Shankara’s standpoint the world being simply 

an illusion, its knowledge cannot but be unreal and illusory. © 
(fasar at). In reality itis no knowledge, but is supposed i 
so from the relative point of view. All knowledge ( objec- 
tive ) is the result of the contact of a sense-organ with its 
particular object. But the existence of the object is in- 
dependent. It is only the extreme expression of one’s ow 
thought ( af"). Thus all knowledge is subjective. The 
real knowledge is that of the Atma, i. e. the self. “Know 
thyself ”’ is a frequent saying in the Vedanta. This indivi- © 
dual self, in its essence, is not different from the Universal ” 
Self, Brahman; hence the knowledge of Brahman ( agata ) 
is the highest kind of knowledge. The mind of ordinary 
people is just like mirror covered over with a layer of rust 
or of dust. It cannot stand as a reflector of light so long 
as this dust remains sticking to the surface. But when it 
is thoroughly rubbed off and the mind made clean ( by 
means of “action” generally ), only then the Sun, the Par- 
matman is reflected in it. Thus the unclean and the dirty 
mind engrossed in egoism and limited with certain adjuncts 
cannot contribute to a knowledge of the Self ( cfaravatste 
a aga ), but only the purified mind can do so (cf. acnaeatg- 
agaaa ”’). 

Plato seems to ho!d that as we get away more and 
more from the things of sense, we are getting more and 
more advanced knowledge. This gradation is also observed 
by Shankara. According to him knowledge of the thngs 
1, of their species (akritayah, correspond- 
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ing to Plato’s Ideas ) is more real ( or less unreal ) and of 
the Atma is the most real. 


“We may here again sum up the two views on the- 
Doctrine of knowledge :— 


Plato Shankara 
1. His Epistemology con- 1. His Epistemology con- 
nected with his Ideo- nected with his Theory 
logy. of Maya. 
2. Gradation of know- 2. Gradation of knowledge. 
ledge. 


3. Knowledge of thethings 3. Knowledge of the things 
of sense unreal. of sense unreal. 
4. Knowledge of Ideas 4. Knowledge of species( t- 


real aaa: ) real comparatively. 
5. Knowledge of the Ideas 5. Knowledge of Brahman, 
of the Good, the high- the highest reality. 
est reality. 
6. Advancement of know- 6. Advancement of know- 
ledge from the particu- ledge from the particu- 
lar to the universal. lar to the universal. 


Lastly, let us compare them as to their Doctrine of 
the Soul, their Psychology, if we so call it. Plato has ex- 
pressed his views regarding the nature of the Soul and 
its relations to the body in myths and parables, which often 
puzzle the reader and are, in the language of the Republic, 
“ lies of approximation”. However, we shall select only the 
salient points and discuss them very briefly. 

Plato makes a tri-partite division of human soul intc 
(1) Divine soul—the highest part, the reason—w hose 
seat is in the head, which imitates the spherical form {of 
the universe and is placed highest in the human frame. 

(2) Courageous soul—the passionate or spirited 
element—whose seat is in the heart, 

(3) Appetitive soul—the element of desires, ap- 
petites &c.—whose seat is below the diaphragm. 

3 
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But all this seems to be a myth,’ as Plato later on 
speaks of the soul as one and not manifold in its true — 
nature. In general he calls human soul as “ cognitive — 
soul”, and believes it to be immortal. At the same time — 
he supposes a world’s soul as well, and makes it older than j 
the body. To Shankara, however, there is no material 
body as such, truly speaking. Everything is reduced to 
spirit. Nothing but spirit, One Spirit manifested in many 5 
spirits; as the text declares: “ He saw I may become many — 
and be born” ¢ “ aaa ag ai waa” Y. But practically the 
soul enters the body 27. e. the soul is posterior to the body, 
as the text declares: ‘‘ Having created that He then en- — 
tered that ” ( arqseat agara utma)” Three kinds of body 
may be distinguished here: Physical ( ega ) , asrtral ( yt), 
and causal ( arm). Their collective aggregate or sum- 3 
total is denominated as Prakriti (maf), the primeval 4 
cause of the world, as the Sankhya school declares. 
Brahman is supposed to be once reflected in Maya (or 
“ Prakriti” ) and the result was the creation of body and 
soul together. But it is clear that the existence of the 
body, if held at all, is prior to that of the world-soul. 

Shankara distinguishes the Universal Soul from the 
individual soul. The former is one, the latter many,—the 
creation through Maya. In fact, there is but One Uni- 
versal Soul—Noumenal’ Plato’s human soul corresponds 
to Shankara’s individual soul ( starat ). But the latter 
does not divide the soul as Plato does, but regards the 
soul to be the substratum, the underlying principle of all cog- 


$ 
r 
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nitional, courageous and appetitive activity together, 
Plato also while speaking of its nature says that it is the 
self-moving prirciple of all motion. Plato assigns the 
head as the seat of the cognitive or divine soul, but ‘Shang z 
= kara places the soul in the heart. i an 
__—_—s Again, Plato believes in the immortality of p: > ae 
: for which he advances different arguments m his “a E 
His chief arguments may be briefly stated as follow: E 


nara 
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1. The soul is self-moving, therefore immortal. 


2. The soul participates in the idea of life. In other 
words, it possesses “recollection”. ( But “ recollecttion” 
would simply prove pre-existence, not existence after 
death) . 


3. The soul does not perish like the body. 


To Shankara the Doctrine of immortality of the soul 
is as clear as day-light. As the one space is supposed to 
be so many different spaces by being limited in vessels of 
different shapes and sizes, e. g. the jar, the pot &c., simis 
larly the one Soul is regarded to be so many individual 
souls by the limiting adjuncts of body &c. But as the 
Jar &c. are perishable but not the space thev are suppos~ 
ed to limit, similarly the bodies perish but not the indivi- 
dual soul. Hence the soul is immortal. This argument 
is advanced in case the distinction between the body and 
the soul is supposed to be real for practical purposes. 
Spirit is immortal by its very nature. 


We again give below a comparative summary of the 
views on the Doctrine of the Soul. 


PLATO SHANKARA 
1. Bi-partite division into 1. Bi-partite division into 
world-soul & human universal soul and indi- 
soul. vidual soul. 
2. Tri-partite division of 2. Human soul, an indivi- 
human soul. sible entity. 
3. Seat of the cognitive 3. Seat in the heart. 


- soul in the head. 
4. Soul older than the 4. Body older than the soul 
body. froma certain standpoint. 
5. Soul immortal. 5. Soul immortal. 


We have made a brief survey of the three chief doc- 
trines of Ideas, of Knowledge and of the Soul-as enunciated 
by the two thinkers. The comparison goes to establish 


. 
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that the Idealism of Shankara is of a higher type, more 
abstruse, than that of Plato. Such a comparison is always 
delightful to draw as we get thereby an adequate insight 
into a phase of the occidental and the oriental systems 
of philosophy side by side. The views of Plato have since 
then been amply modified or made more perfect by some 
of his followers, and also there have been some other 
thinkers in Europe after the close of the Mediaeval Ages, 
who have formulated a system of philosophy far more 
abstruse than that of Plato, and thus have taken a con- 
siderable stride forward in the domain of philosophy. But 
none of these even has surpassed the teaching of Shankara, 
who stands unrivalled in History as a thinker, whose 
philosophy has been by a concensus of informed opinion, 
rightly termed as “ the profoundest and the most abstruse 
philosophy ”’. Indeed, no other system could possibly be 
more refined than the philosophy of Advaitism. One can- 
not imagine any higher truth where thought may soar. 
The only system that gives a true and a real solace is 
the Vedanta. Schopenhauer calls it the ‘solace’ of his 
life and praises it in high terms. And not any modified 
view of the Vedanta, but the purest kind of it as expoun- 
ded by the great Master, Shankaracharya, whose immortal 
name is in this land pronounced with the highest respect, 
because the Indian people generally take him to be super- 
human—far more than a prodigy—a kind of incarnation 
( maar: ), and so it is no wonder if he is esteemed to be the 
highest and the greatest among all the thinkers of the 
world. 


Prabhu Dutt Shastri, 
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CHAPTER XI. 
SYLLOGISM. 


. Syllogism is mediate inference. 

. Or inference by medium or middle term. 
. As distinguished from immediate inference. 
. Or inference without use of medium. 

. Function of medium comparison. 

. Syllogism means joining together. 

. From Gr. Syn, together and logos, thought. 
. Therefore synonymous with computation. 

. Syllogism is composed of premises and conclusion. 
. Premises are propositions put forward. 

. Conclusion resultant. 


. Syllogism sometimes defined as argument fully 


expressed in language. 


. Rules of Syllogism founded upon canons. 
. Or laws of thought. 


Rule 1. Every syllogism has three and only 


„three terms. 
. Called Major, Minor, Middle. 


. Rule 2. Every syllogism contains three and 


only three propositions. 


. Called Major Premise Minor Premise, Conclusion. 


. Rule 3. The Middle Term must be distribut- 


ed once at least, and must not be ambiguous. 


. This rule very important. 
. Rule 4. Noterm must be distributed in the conclu- 


sion which was not distributed in one. of the 
premises. 


Observance of this necessary to avoid fallacy, 
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261. Rule 5. From negative premises nothing cat 
be inferred. 


262. Because disagreements allow of no reasoning- 


263. Rule 6, If one premises be negative; the 
conclusion must be negative; and vice versa, tO 
prove a negative conclusion, one of the premises 
must be negative. 

264. That is, no negative conclusion from affirma- 
tive premises. 

265. Rule 7. From two particular premises, no con- 
clusion can be drawn. 

266. That is, nothing inferred. 


267. Rule 8. If one premise be particular, the con- 
clusion must be particular. 


268. All these rules extremely important and therefore 
given in full. 

269. Major term always predicate of conclusion. 

270. Minor always subject. 

271. Middle term absent from conclusion. 


272. In major premise, major term compared with 
middle. 

273. In minor, minor. 

274. In correct syllogism, major premise stands 
first. | 


275. Then minor. 


276. Conclusion last of all. 
244. Sole object of syllogism to prove conclusion 

by premises. 
278. Illustration :— 


A. Man is mortal. 
A. Govind is a man. 
_ A. Therefore Govind is- mortal. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
MOODS AND FIGURES. 


279. Mood is form of Syllogism. 


280. That is the manner in which propositions of 
syllogism can be arranged. 
281. Sixty four such combinations possible. 
282. A. Group. 
AAA AEA A TAMEO 
AAE AEE TAPER 
AAI AE- I "ATTEN 
AAO AEO A TORPORO 
283. E. Group. 
EAA EEA BLAS O A 
EAE EEE EMPEROR 
EAI EE! E nRPOR 
BAO EEO ETORO 
284. I Group. 


IAA LEA MATEKON 
IPASE LEE TTRI OR 
JAJI LEI DUR HORN 
IAO IEO IIO 100 
285. O Group. 
OAA OA OIA OOA 
OAD 0m Ou 00L 
OAL OP T OINTORON 


OAO OLO OMORO 
#86. Only eleyen of these moods valid. 
287. These are’ 


AAA EAE IAI OAO 
EAO 
EIO 
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%88. That is, sixin the A. Group. 
289. Three in E. h 
290. One in I. 

291. And onein O. 

292. Remaining fifty-three invalid. 
293. Because excluded by rules of Syllogism. 
294. One excluded by Rule a. 
295. sixteen by Rule 5. 

296. Sixteen by Rule 6. 

297. Twelve by Rule 7. 

298. Eight by Rule 8. 

299. Total fifty-three excluded. 


300. Moods based upon affirmative or negative, uni- 
versal or particular characteristic of propositions. 
301. Figure is the manner in which terms may be dis- 
posed in propositions. 
302. Figures four in number. 
303. Depending upon the position of the middle term. 
304. As shown in the following scheme:— 
X to denote major term. 
Y $ middle _,, 
Z of minor. 5 
mses 2nd F. 3rd F. 4theke 
Major Premise YX XY VOR XY 
Minor Premise ZY ZY YZ YZ 
Conclusion ZX ZX ZX ZX 
305. Figures very important. 
306. And must be carefully committed to memory. 
307. Which can best be done by- noting position of 
middle term. 
308. Middle term subject of major premise in Fig I. 
309. Predicate of both premises in Fig. 2. 
310. Subject of both premises in Fig. 3. 
311. Predicate of major premise in Fig. 4- 
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312. Each of. eleven yalid moods to be examined in 
each figure. 


313. Thus 44 cases possible. 
314. But only 24 valid. 


315. Thus :— 

Fig. Fig. 2. Fig. 3 Fig. 4 
AAA EAE AAI AAI 
EAE AEE A I AEE 
A I PREO Agial IAN II 
HATO AOO EAO EAO 
AAI] [EA O] O”ASOR MERE 
EAO [A E OMERO [A E O] 


sions. 


317. Thus remain only nineteen. 
318. Which are at once valid and useful. 


319. And combined into mnemonic verses may be 


readily committed to memory. 
320. Barbara, Celarent, Darii, Ferioque, prioris; 
Cesare,Camestres,, Festino, Baroko, secundae, 
Tertia, Darapti, Disamis, Datisi, Felapton, 
Bokards, Ferison, habet, quarta insuper addit, 
Bramantip, Camenes, Dimaris; Fesapo, Fresison. 
321. First figure proves all proposition. 
322. Second only negative conclusions. 
323. Third particular. 
324. Fourth considered unnatural and comparatively 
useless. 
325. First fiigure perfect and important. 


CHAPTER XIII, 


REDUCTION. 


326. Reduction a test of validity. 

327. Therefore very important. 

328. Moods of second, third and fourth figures re- 
ducible to corresponding moods of the first. 


4 
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329. 
330. 
331° 
332. 
333. 


334. 
335. 
336. 
337. 
338. 


339. 
340. 
34l. 
342. 


351. 
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. Enthymeme an irregular syllogism. 
4, Or syllogism incompletely stated. 


. Thus “comets must be subject to the law of gravi- 


. Enthymemes are of first, second and third order. 


. Major premise understood in enthymemes of first 


. Conclusion of third. 
. So much for irregular or incomplete syllogisms. 


- Gorites different forms of compound © sy 


Because of the perfect character of the first figure, — 
Thus Camestres reducible to Celarent. 
Disamis to Darii. 

Fisapo to Ferio. 

Bramantip, Baroko, Bokardo to be examined 
especially. 

That is, by Indirect Method. 

Or reductio ad impossibile. 

Rules of reduction contained in the mnemonics, 
s indicates simple conversion. 

p per accidens, or by limitation. 

m transposition of premises. 

k reductio ad impossibile. 

Here teacher’s guidance necessary. 
Illustrations from the Text. 


CHAPTER XIV, 


IRREGULAR SYLLOGISMS. 


tation; for this is true of all bodies which move in 
elliptic orbits. ” 


order. 


Minor of second. 


CHAPTER XV, 


COMPOUND SYLLOGISMS. 


Prosyllogism, Episyllogism Bpicheiremas j 


% 


LOGICAL SUTRAS 27 


352. “Thus a syllogism which proves or furnishes a 
reason for one of the premises of another syllogism 
is called a Prosyllogisin’”. (Jevons). 


353. “ And a syllogism which contains as a premise the 
conclusion of another syllogism is called an 
Episyllogism’”’ (Jevons). 

354. As 


All B’s are A’s, 

And all C’s are B’s 
Therefore all C’s are A’s 
But all D’s are C’s 
Therefore All D’s are A’s. 


855. The above contains two syllogisms in the mood 


Barbara. 
856. The first is Prosyllogism with respect to the second, 


357. While the second is Episyllogism with respect 
to the first. 

358. “Epicheirema is a syllogism in which either pre- 
mise is proved or supported by a reason implying 
the existence of an inperfectly expressed prosyl- 
logism’”’. (Baynes). 

359. Thus 


All B’s are A’s, for they are P’s. 
And all C’s are B’s, for they are Q's. 
Therefore all C’s are A’s. 


360. The above a double Epicheirema. 
361. Containing reasons for both premises. 
362. Sorites a chain of syllogisms. 
363. From Gr. Soros, heap. 
364. As 
All A’s are B’s. 
All B’s are C’s. 


>< 
* 
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-All Cs are D’s. 
All D’s are E’s. 
Therefore all A’s are E’s, 


365. Chain carried to any length. 
306. Provided perfectly consecutive. 


CHAPTER XVI, 
CONDITIONAL S¥LLOGISM. 


367. Conditional propositions either Hypothetical 0 or 
Disjunctive. 

368. Hypothetical introduced by conjunction “if?” 

369. Thus “If iron is impure, it is brittle”. ~ : 

370 And consists of two distinct categorical pro- 
positions. 


371. Which are “Iron is impure” and “ it is brittle” 
372. The first proposition is called Antecedent. 
373. Or that which goes before. 
374. The second, Consequent. 
l 375. Or that which follows. : 
376. Hypotheticals further divided into Constructive 
and Destructive. 


377. Constructive affirmative. 
\ am, 


378, As— 
If Ais B, Cis D, 
But A is B, 


Therefore C is D. 
379. Destructive negative. 
So. As— 
If A is B, Cis D. 
But C is not D. 
_ Therefore A is not B. 


"a E j st 
a sometimes called modus 


ponens: 


LOGICAL SUTRAS 29 


383. Destructive modus tollens. 
384. Or mood which removes consequent. 
385. “ Disjunctive syllogism consists of a disjunctive 
major premise with categorical proposition”. 
(Jevons) 
386. As— 
A is either B or C, 
But A is B 
Therefore A is not C. 
387. Dilemma assumes two alternatives. 
388. Called “the horns of the dilemma”. 
389. Dilemma either constructive or destructive. 
390. Illustration of first. 
If A is B, C is D; and if Eis F,C is D, 
But either A is B, or Eis F, 
Therefore C is D. 
391. Illustration of second. 
if A is B, C is D; and if Bice GaiceaE 
But either A is B, or His F, 
Therefore either C is D, or G is H. 


TULSI RAM MISRA. 
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WIDOW REMARRIAGE AND THE 
ARYA SAMAJ. 


In this paper I desire to draw the attention of 
my co-religionists towards a ‘most important point upon 
which the welfare of Indian women mostly depends 
—the point by neglecting which you are sure to lead 
them to destruction. 


It is a well known fact that Indian women are noted, 
as yet, for their chastity. devotion, charity, and punty 
etc, but now some selfish people for their own plea- 
sure, because they cannot get grown up girls, not 
caring abit for the reputation and chastity of women, 
have tried to lead them astray. Remarriage of men 
was prevalent by the stratagem of Non-Aryan_ people 
but now, even the Aryans are trying, under the disguise 
of social and religious reform to persuade widows, whe 
have enjoyed their married life, to marry again, and 
thus deprive them of their chastity. 


Most people will say that widows do like to get 
married but through fear of society they can not do 
so. They are very unhappy and miserable and secretly 
commit sins of adultery and of causing abortion. 


Think for a moment, my noble friends, what is 
meant by happiness. Is marriage alone the means of 
making oneself} happy, and nothing else? If it were so, 
then, were not great men like Bhishmapitamah 
in the past, and Maharshi Swami Daya Nanda in our 
own time who led the life of Brahmachary@ for the 
whole life, all happy? The fact is this. People, a 
mind is bent on doing a certain thing, wrons or might — 

hed it, and unhappy 
are happy when they have accomplished 1t, 


when they fail to do it. 
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Now-a-days men cannot do without wives. Though 
they are old, have several issues and are at the 
point of death, they marry a second time and thus 
defraud the poor females. To justify their own selfish 
deed they have declared that widow-marriage is legal 
and must be encouraged by every respectable Reformer. 
Any one who marries a widow receives praises and blessings 
from social conferences and is thought to bea great 
Indian social reformer. 


My dear friends, what reform have you accomplished 
by widow-remarrirge 2? You had already fallen in the Pit 
and now have drawn women too in the same. Is this 
reform? Certainly not. No one but Dhurtas and Kamas 
can approve of such things. 


As a selfish person tries to find fault with others 
to justify his own defects so these, nominal Aryans, 
who in reality are non-Aryans to justify the second 
marriage of men have declared widow marriage as a 
lawful thing sanctioned by the Vedas. 


Aryans who believe that by allowing widows to marry 
again they will keep them from adultery are much mis- 
taken. For, if according to their conviction, we suppose 
for a moment that when widows are married, they will 
not commit sin, then, with great grief and shame I 
declare that most of the married women of noble families 
commit such sins though their husbands are yet 
living. Why do they do such ignoble things when 
they have their husbands ! © What steps will you 
take to prevent this kind of thing? Will you go on 
marrying such women with those whom they love? 
[fnot, then will not they suffer when they will not get 
their desired object? This will be the case then, that 
women whose husbands are living will continue committing 
sins from which you try to save widows and so you 
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will not succeed in your task of bettering the conditio 
of women and making them happy. Some Aryans 
declare with great pride that Swami Daya Nandajt 
was in favour of widow-marriage. I ask them to point 
out to me in what pages and of which edition of Satyartha 
Prakash, Rigvedadi Bhashya Bhumika and Sanskar 
Bidhi Swamiji has mentioned it. I searched for it, but 
I could not find it out. Perhaps on account of feeble 
understanding I could not have understood such grave 
things or there have been misprints in the Satyarth 
Prakash etc. Swamiji says :-— 


A 


“(gq) at aie gau À aga faata tA dia F ar wet 2 
c Le. : 
(gat) ga a mag wR ana Ñ a Ri 
Ga) mannaa H aaa faang AA arà 
(sax) zi AR :— 


aasa alfa: carga mat natfàaT 
S- G 2 c 
dada AAA Ga: GIRT HEIT NAT C1 208 
faa al at ger ar wifwaew RTA HIRI Gur gl NT dana gaT E 


mata waa ata at ate waa Aled yao iN ea at wea ot ar gee 

a ara gafaare Qa arfe® fag agu, afaa, axa anf Hen atte 
c ~ 

et ate aada geo at yafaa a dat ufes 


(Ga) aa gaza et we aad ge aT AT aR ciui Se 
yea safari N aga ath miarat IZA gE nA ACA ga ft ga- 
ffar Qar W=aT È- 


(sux) aga Aan St yga aqual Ñ fena wa aÈ at 
até wt saga avatar ale ot ga at enu waa % Paa faat aaa oS 
ati at sat ate Ae ga à Ha aA ate safran at a aT matt =F 
agaz a aaa at feat ath adafa ae” i 


rs 


( Vide Sattyarth Prakash 5th edition page 116). 

Q. Do women and men deserve to have Many 
marriages or not? 

A. Not at one time. 

Q. Do they deserve to have many- 


marriages a 
several times ? 
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(A) Yes, as the sage Manu says: the woman 
who has not’ enjoyed married life deserves a second 
marriage with the man who has not enjoyed such a 
life. But the remarriage of men and women who have 
enjoyed sueh ` lives is not permitted among the 
Brahmans, Kshatriyas and Vaishyas. 


(Q) If they have no issue to keep the family 
name, or when they are liable to fall into vices of adul- 
tary, causing abortion etc should they be married 
again ?. 


(A) No, never. If men and women lead the life 
of celibacy there will be no harm and by adopting 
a son of their own kith and kin they can keep the name of 
their family and keep themselves from all sins. But if they 
can not lead the life of celibacy they should have issue by 
Niyog. 
. Again; in the Sanskrit Tika of the Rigvedadi Bhashya 
Bhumika Swamiji says that unmarried men and women 
can marry once only, but that they can perform Niyog if 
necessary. A second marriage of Dvijas is not sanction- 
ed in the Vedas. It is allowed only to the Shudra class 
because of their being uneducated and unmannerly. | 
(Vide Rigvedadi 2nd edition page 222.) 


PFY “—s. - 


This Niyog again, says the great sage, should be 
done when needed most and when there is no other alter- 
native. 

My dear friends, when widow marriage is not 
allowed according to Vedic religion and when the 
Swami is so much against it. how could you do it? 
Why do you blot the name of Arya Samaj and dis- 
honour high families by performing widow marriage-— 
destructive of women’s chastity? Is it ever possible 


to prevent women—fallen into darkness for want of 
training—from Adharma by mear 


5 


a ass? Te FOO 
1 ` 


moral and religious 
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of widow-marriage! Can dams of sand ever check thé 
onrush of an ocean current! If you open your 
eyes and see, you will, in no time find out that im 
Europe too, where remarriage of both men and women 
is equally legal, people commit sins the mere thought 
of which fills our hearts, with abhorrence. Then what results 
do you expect by spreading this Adharmik custom in 
poor Bharata where there is no education, no strength 
and no wealth? 


Remember dear brothers, that 


un gaaat afta, aut vata dfaa: 


Dharma when neglected kills those who neglect 
it and when protected, protects. 


If youare bent on doing such wicked things no- 
body cancheck you. But you must not, and you can 
not do them under the cover of a social reform and a re- 
ligious duty. 


I am sure true Arya Samajists—real followers of 
Vedic religion—will not bear that such things should 
go on any longer in our Aryan community. Such 
things cannot better the condition of women but will, I 
am afraid, lead to the downfall of the Arya Samaj. A 
woman, though she is said to be very weak, becomes very 
strong at times, and then not even the most learned can 
withstand her. 


“feaaghta yansa aa data atari gat agoa: 

There is a Hindi proverb too faat afta ara afe mi Gan AK 
i aat ae, 

The meaning of this is that no one ] 
the tricks of women; they sometimes kill their hus- 
hands with their own hands and then burn thesia 
on their funeral pyre to skow their chastity to the bee. 

Beware, therefore; that if once g 


can know 
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get the tool of widow—marriage, there will be 
found in Bharat no traces of their chastity, love and- 
devotion to their husbands. Here too, like Europe, you 
will find adultery causing abortion, destruction of 
families, disturbances, and other vices prevailing every 
where. 


Widows of India, with the exception of Kultas, 
therefore, desire not their remarriage but religious and 
moral training and the means of utilizing their widow- 
hood. The best possible thing that can be done 
for the widows is to open Widow Homes, and such in- 
stitutions where they may receive religious and moral 
training as well as higher education. And when once 
they are educated they will make the best Gurus and 
teachers for our girls; and will maintain the reputation 
of their families and of India. The Hindus of the day 
marry their girls before they reach the age of puberty 
and thus leave them little chance of receiving educa- 
tion in their maidenhood. A few who do receive it can not 
afford to work because of their household affairs. 


But if you impart education to the widows 
they will serve your purpose well. They will make ideal 
teachers for girls because most of them are free and 
have nothing todo at home. So they can well spend 
their time in spreading the light of education. 


If this step be taken there will soon come a time 
when we shall have female institutions where girls will 
receive religious and moral training through their own 
sex, and save you the trouble of sending them to Christian 
Institutions— the very antipodes of the Gurukulas of 
ancient times. This alone can save widows from sin, and 
elevate their position. This is the real reform and must 
be encouraged by every respectable reformer. 


A Now I close this and request you, my dear friend, 
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to read it _earefully and realize the wants of our I di 
women and. then supply their wants accordingly. is 
not wise to prescribe medicine before you know the 
disease. It will be fatal to the patient. e 4 


VIDYA WATI SETH 
Lucknow 


SWAMI DAYANAND SARASWATI 
AND 
THE ARYA SAMAJ. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH DEWAN BAHADUR RAGHUNATHRAO 
C. S, L 


— Sea 


The following is a fairly accurate report of an interesting 
interview I had, on the 2nd July 1909 A. c, at Kumbhakonam, 
with Dewan Bahadur R. Raghunath Rao, C. S. I, retired 
Dewan of Indore. The theme was social and religious re- 
form which will I am sure interest deeply the readers of the 
Vedic Magazine. The venerable Dewan, I was given to un- 
derstand, was not in the habit of being interviewed, especi- 
ally, as at the time in question, he wasin an indifferent state 
of health. But, such is his regard for the Arya Samaj, that, 
no sooner had I sent in my card than he acceded to my 
request. The idea had struck me just as I was about 
to leave Kumbhakonam; and, in fact, I had scarcely an 
hour before me to catch the train I intended to travel by. 
But, as it happened, I was able to elicit from the Dewan 
Bahadur his matured views on some important aspects of 
the Reform Movement. In the course of the conversation, 
the Dewan was good enough to ‘volunteer information 
about what, in my opinion, are unrecorded incidents in the 
life of The Great Awakener of Modern Aryavaria, 
Maharshi Swamy Dayanand Saraswati. 


- For me to attempt to review the opinions of. the 
Dewan, would be a presumption but I cannot resist the 
temptation of pointing out that the unqualified endorse- 
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ment, by the Dewan, of the Rishi’s views regarding the 


nature and character of the Vedic Revelation, strengthens 
us in our battles with the Reactionaries, who are never 
tired of misjudging and misinterpreting the teachings of 
the only Vedic Scholar of his age. It will be equally efi- 
cacious in silencing the denationalised and perverse young 
men of to-day, who, in their ignorance of their teachings, 
consent to the Vedas being described as ‘the babblings 
of an infant race’. 


11 Adhika Shrawana 
1831 A.S.(After ) 
Salivahan). 
Hyderabad (Dn). 


Baji Krishnarao. 


THE INTERVIEW. 


Krishnarao: “Dear Sir, My namaskars to you. 
I am a member of the Arya Samaj. I shall be much 
obliged to you, if you please permit me the privilege of 


interviewing you as a representative of that body.” 


Dewan Bahadur : “Oh, yes!with much pleasure. 
s the Arya samaj a political or a religious body?” 


Krishnarao: “It is apurely religious body; but is, 
unfortunately, suspected of being a political organisation.” 


Dewan Bahadur: “How are you connected with 
the movement and where do you come from? ” 


Krishnarao: “I ama humble servant of the Samaj, 
being a member of the Hyderabad Dn. branch of it. I 
belong to a South Indian. Deshastha (Marahata) 
family now settled in Hyderabad Dn. and have theretore 
the honour of belonging tothe same community of which 


you are such a trusted leader”. 

‘Dewan Bahadur: “I am very glad t° ee, 
Marahata young man like you is interesins oan sie 
questions of reform. The mention of the Arya 
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mein mind of its founder, Swamy Dayananda Saraswati. 
Before he formulated his schemes of social and, religious 
reform, Dayanand went about the country consulting with 
men who had already worked in those fields. In the 
course of such a tour, the Swamy came to me at Indore 
when I was Dewan of that native state. In those days, he 
had very few supporters. I gave him letters of introduction 
to Raja Sir T. Madhava Rao, then Dewan of Baroda 
and to several others. I also gave him some financial sup- 
port in publishing his commentaries on the Rig Veda. 


We had long talks between ourselves on the subject 
of reform. The first question we discussed was ‘ what are 
the Vedas?’ Dayanand’s view, that only the Samhita 
portion was the real Veda, while the Brahmanas ete were 
mere commentaries, appeared to me perfectly reasonable 
and I expressed my entire agreement with him. We dis- 
cussed another equally important question. 

Sayana and others had held that the subject matter 
of the Vedas was ritualistic. Dayanand held the more 
correct view, that the Vedas are an Encyclopaedia of 
kuowledge. According to him, the Vedas contain the 
germs of all sciences; they describe to us the mystery of 
Nature and preach a philosophy of Action. What Daya- 


1 


nand says is perfectly true. 


Krishnarao: ‘Sir I do not find adequate words 
to express my gratitude for the favourable opinions you 
have expressed about Dayananda’s views on the nature 
and character of the Vedic Revelation. Now Sir, you 
will add to your favour by telling me what you think of 
Dayanand’s commentaries on the Vedas.” 

Dewan Bahadur: “I read through a great part 
of his commentaries and I should say that, on the whole, 
his interpretations are correct and in keeping with those 
of the oldest, and therefore the most authoritative, com- 
mentators.”’ i 
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= Krishnarao: “ How did the personality of Dayanand 
strike you?” -HSS 


Dewan Bahadur: “Dayanand struck me as a 
most extraordinary - person. He was a well-made man 
and had a bold look about him which impressed everybody- 


He was honest and sincere. He was in right earnest 
and really meant introducing far reaching reforms. In 
short he was an embodiment of all those qualities that 
go to make a leader of men?” 


Krishnarao: “Many thanks for your kind obser- 
vations. Now, may I have the pleasure of hearing your 
opinions on some aspects of the Reform movement?” 


Dewan Bahadur: “ Yes! Let me hear your ques- 
tions. ” 


Krishnarao: “Here they are. 


1. As a social reformer who has tried to effect 
changes in our social institutions by basing then on the 
authority of the Shastras, can you recommend to us, the 
young Indians of to-day, the same methods, with any 
prospect of success ?” ; 


Dewan Bahadur: “I do recommend it. Iam 
doing it everyday. It is my life work. I have repeatedly 
said that our present degraded condition is due to our 
going against both the spirit and letter of the Shastrie 
injunctions. I hold that the present-day practices are — 
unshastric, too costly, very inconvenient and politically 
damping tothe spirit of the people”. 


Krishnarao: 2 “If your efforts have partially failed 
in this direction, is it because you based your aa 
partly on the non Vedic portion of our ee, a aa 
and therefore gave your opponents the oppor "a 
ing texts from the latter and thus succeeding a 
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the orthodox people feel that the Mathadhipati was in 
the right and you were in the wrong? * 


Dewan Bahadur : “Nobody believes that I was 
in the wrong. Even the Mathadhipati, Satyavira Swamy 
swore to me (privately ? BKR) that I was in the right. 


\I wanted to ask the question whether he would 
have expected a different result if he had stood on the 
authority of the Vedas and the Vedas alone as was done 
by Swamy Dayanand Saraswati, the revered reviver of the 
Arya Samaj in modern times, different interpretations 
apart. But this question became unnecessary by the un- 
equivocal answer above given. BKR). 


Krishnarao: “Do you think it is possible for us 
to attain toa high degree of social efficiency, if we are con- 
tent to follow the Pouranic religion with idolatry in: the 
forefront. ? ,’ 


Dewan Bahadur: “I do not agree with what you 
imply by your question. I have to say that some of our 
reformers make the mistake of dividing our sacred litera- 
ture into two parts Vedic and Pouranic. I hold that all our 
religious books are authoritative. Even the Puranas are so; 
of course, whenever any part of then conflicts with the 
teachings of the Vedas, they are, to that extent, null and 
void. Idolatry has never been our religion. Those who 


*This refers to a famous controversy the Dewan Bahadur had with 
the Mathadhipati on the widow re-marriage question. Mathadhipati, here re- 
ferred to, is the (Pope) Madwas, a Brahmin sect of which the Dewen and my- 
self are members (or rather were). These popes- I mean the Madwa ones 
May be doing other useful work. But so faras I know, one of their princlpal 
Dharmic (?) work consists in going on periodical expeditions‘of branding their 
disciples, 

heso latter are scalded in different parts of their bodies. 5 or 6 ‘Chakras’ 
(Seals) are usually received. Evcn babies are not spared, but they receive only 
one each, All this, of course, is dne to the Madwa misinterpretation of the Vedic 
text ‘ataptatanuhu natadamo ashnute etc, 


6 
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practise it are not really religious and those who advocate 


) 


it are only talking non-sense. 


Krishnarao : “On the whole,- are you optimistic 
regarding the future social progress of our people. ?” 


Dewan Bahadur : ‘I am very hopeful. Our real 
enemies are those who pose themselves as orthodox and 
mislead the simple people. 


2) 


Krishnarao : “Asan Arya, I desire to know, with 
a view to remove them, what defects, if any, you can 


point out in the Arya Samaj ” 

Dewan Bahadur : “I have not dcen following the 
history of the movement and am not, therefore, in a posi- 
tion to pass any judgment on the subject. ” 


Krishnarao :“ Sir, I do not purpose to ask you 
any more questions. Permit me to wish you, on behalf 
of the members of the Arya Samaj, long life and prosperity 
that you may continue your noble labours in the holy 
cause of Reform. 


Namaskar ! Let me pay my respects to you in the 
traditional way. (So saying, I touched his feet with my 
head and hands, as is customary with us when taking leave 
of a respected elder BKR). 
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II 


———$ 


The Preamble. 


The King of Kings, The Jagad-guru ( World’s 


Teacher ) says : 


My loyal and law-abiding subjects ! 


Į am the Primordial Personality presiding at the 
centre of the Universe, and guiding, controlling and sup- 
porting the countless orbs of light that roll in the immen- 
sity of space, through the infinity of time. At the earliest 
moment of the dawn of human life on this globe of yours, 
inthe present cosmic cycle, I vouchsafed unto the im- 
mortal seers of your race—the Human race—those uni- 
versal truths that constitute the Vedas; and whenever 
in the history of the world, there has occurred a dharmie 
crisis in the evolution of human society, My messengers 
have gone forth, proclaiming those eternal laws which 
have promulgated for the uplifting of humanity. 


Such a crisis has now occurred in the affairs of men. 
The laws of the Vedic constitution, I had framed for the 
smooth working of the social machinery, have been violat- 
ed. The Vishiwa-Kutumba-the Universal family—, of which 
I am the Eternal Patriarch, has become the scene of per- 
petual conflict. Brother has enslaved brother; purity and 
happiness have deserted the domestic hearth. Kings have 
become insolent; subjects have become rebellious. Judges 
have become corrupt; criminals have become hardened. 
Religion has become a cloak to rob in; rituals have bocome 
meaningless; faith has flown away from the hearts of men. 
And all this has ended in unhappiness, social and indivi- 
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dual; and if there has been a respite at all, it has taken — 
the form of relentless revolutions. Such have been the 
general conditions prevalent everywhere. 


The miseries of some of the members of the joint 
family that broke up to set up for themselves have been 
only worse.* In the beginning of things. 


Vedic | Parents 
O 
Aryas Dasyus 
(Savages). 
Surupa Aryavartta. 
( Europe ) ( India. ) 


when souls began participating in the glories of creation, 
each according to its previous karma, Humanity constitut- 
ed one family. But early in mundane history, some of 
my Aryan children, urged on by their previous bad karmas, 
renounced the ancestral faith, and became Dasyus. These 
latter have thought their only business in life to be to wage 
unholy wars against my dharimic children. Of the Aryas 
that remained, some have acquired many Dasyw qualities, 
each in his own way, though Dasyus wholly they never have 
been. My fair daughter, Surupa, more generally known 

as Europa, went westwards and settied there. The heir- 
loom of Vedic institutions she carried with her has served 
her as the nucleus `of her present civilisation. Now, of 
course, in her pride of wealth and prosperity, she has for- 


gotten her obligations to her Vedic parents who nursed 
virtues 


With- 
what — 


her and taught her those domestic and other 
that have materially contributed to her happiness. 
out Vedic institutions, in however corrupt: a form, 


ee 


evr y of the 
*The writer holds to what may be dascribed ~ _ag tho Dispersion theory oin aaa 


diyorsity of the human rece. ` $ - 


The Genealogy of the Human “family: ae 
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could Europa and her children have been, but naked 
savages peopling the woods ? But having come under dasyu 
influences in her new home, she has not been able to pre- 
serve those institutions in their pristine purity. When she 
was in her ancestral home she had shaped her conduct in 
accordance with the teachings of the Vedas. Since her 
migration to the west, she has been content to believe in 
a bundle of irrational dogmas. She has now no clear concep- 
tion of My nature dnd attributes. She has forgotten all 
ideas of a soul’s responsibility for sins. Her theory of crea 
tion is a childish myth. Her theory of religion is in terror 
at the advance of science, and has been losing ground 
all along. In brief, Europa's dharmie condition is pitiable. 
She fares no better in social matters. Marriage has de- 
generated into a ciwi} contract. Its purpose has been mis- 
understood. Drunken-ness has rained millions; social un- 
rest prevails everywhere. 


What is the one remedy which shall cure all such 
evils, whether in Europe or elsewhere and who shall apply 
it? The neetar churned out of the Vedie ocean shall be the 
revivifying balm that shall restore to a vigorous life so 
cieties stricken with spiritual diseases. The teacher who 
will undertake this holy task shall be Aryavartta, whom 
I have constituted the custodian of My teaching, to teach 
and to preach and to spread the eternal truths I have em- 
bodied in the Vedas. 


Aryavartta, My holy child, you I command to wake 
up and set the world’s affairs in order. There is a peculiar 
significance in my consecrating you to give effect to the 
commands of this message. In the first place, you it is 
that have got the worst of it in the struggle for life. In the 
second place, to you has fallen, in the Division of Labour 
for spreading civilization, the charge of ministering to 
the spiritual needs of mankind and remember that spiritua- 
lity is at the basis of progress in all departments of human 
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activity. The: failure, on your part, to discharge yor 
duties has necessitated this message; or else there was ** 

need for it. for then, you [yourself would have looke=— 
after the spiritual welfare of the rest of humanity. 


; T 1 = 
What then, is the condition of your home that calis 
for my intervention, before it is too late ? 


( To be continued ). 
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The fifth and the sixth Great Principles of Evolution- 
ary Universal Divine Government over Nature, we saw, 
are those of Representation and Direction respectively, 
based on the individual’s needs, desires and adaptation. 
Now in due order, come, intimately connected with them 
both, the Seventh and the Eighth Principles. Of these 
the Seventh Great Principle of Universal Divine Govern- 
ment is that of Conservation and Economy. This means 
that whatever is in the universe is conserved, preserved 
and kept from total annihilation by means of a wonder- 


fully efficient set of conservative, preservative and eco- 
nomical ‘processes going on in every part of the limitless 
world. Really there is no such thing as waste, loss or 
destruction involved in the operations, changes and move- 
ments of Nature as subject to the Divine Rule. In other 
words, Divine Government over Nature is absolutely eco- 
nomical entailing no loss or destruction of any entity or 
being whatsoever. Only it requires great powers of ob- 
servation and insight to notice it. Not an event happens 
in Nature but reveals to the developed intelligence this 
grand universal Principle of Evolutionary Divine Govern- 
ment over Natnre. The beautiful Vedic Names of God, 


VIL sfafa, matfaca represent] Aditi and Aditya, are in- 


the Processes and Principle| tended to represent to our 


of conservation and economy | minds these same Process- 


es and Principle of Conservation and Economy as they ob- 
tain in Nature. maat afa: wide tl Ro 81 ower 
“ May the Glorious Infinite Eternal Lord Who is the Con- 
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server and Preserver of all, bestow upon us evil destroying 
blessings by means of His conservative, preservative, anc 
economic processes.” am ner nRa gaata N qi yi ae 
“ May the Lord ever lead us along His various preserva- 
tive and economic ways on to great and perfect Bliss and 
Immortality. mat aantigea aa aa WAIMA w RAT EMA ql avi 
24." And may we also, O Infinite Eternal Lord Preserver, é 
ever conforming ourselves and attuning our actions to 
Thine Grand Principle of Conservation and Economy, and — 
therefore never offending, hurting, injuring or desolating any — 
thing that thou hast ordained for the benefit of all—may — 
we, in fact being quite sinless pure and holy, secure never — 
‘failing, undecaying, blessings of immortality.” wat ga: afaat 
aga madat naa gagu He is the Most Adorable 
Lord from Whom all things and beings proceed and Who j 
directs, protects and governs all—Him, the Conserver and 
Preserver of all we approach for undecaying eternal bless- 
ings of Immortality.” wfefaarefafeeahaatefaatat afaa aga: i 
Aaaa ufafa; saaa nafa atanlafa farag n at ef qe u 
“The Grand Principle of Conservation and Economy ob- 
tains universally everywhere—in the heavens above, in mid- 
space between, and on the earth below among all manner 
of beings constituting the vast universe—nay every pheno- 
menon of natural life, Generation, Production, and Multi- 
plication, whether inorganic (primary ) organic ( binary ).” 
or superorganic (intellectual, moral, social dic ) is based on 
this Grand Principle. gait yfadtamaed guatuafata quot 
fa | tati caftataatnaneaedtiarezarcacaa qo 1 <3} qo ll “may 
we, O Lord, by Thy grace, embark for our wellbeing upon 
the perfect, unleaky, wellequipped welldirected celestial 
barge, viz, the well-known protective, defensive and preser- 
vative Grand Principle of Conservation and Economy whi > 


Å O conformed to in practice, confers vast ee 
RA and satisfying blessings upon those who ol ey 


ke 
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To superficial observers Nature is full of waste and 
destruction. The unthinking and unreflective minds of all 
ages have readily believed in the so-called creative and 
destructive aspects of Nature and Nature’s God. Says 
Herbert Spencer on this point: “There was once uni- 
versally current a notion that things could vanish into ab- 
solute nothing ; or arise out of absolute nothing ...... Nor, 
indeed have dark ages and inferior minds alone betrayed 


this belief. The current theology „in its teachings 
respecting the begiuning and end of the world, is 


clearly pervaded by it.” What to the uncultured looks like 
creation and destruction is, at bottom, nothing but change 
in form and state—a mere phenomenal change in appear- 
ance, The Power, the Substance, the Energy, and the 
Potentiality existing in the World remains ever the same, 
being eternal and indestructible. It was remarked above 
that this Seventh Principle signifies that whatever is in 
the Universe is conserved and preserved in substance, en- 
ergy-and value, so that waste and loss Nature abhors as 
much as absolute rest and quiescence. Let us see what 
the verdict of modern thought is on this point. “Not 
because the truth is unfamiliar ’ says Herbert Spencer, 
“is it needful here to say something concerning the indes- 
tructibility of Matter;...could it be shown that Matter 
ever became non-existent there would be need to confess 
that Science and Philosophy are impossible...... until now, 
the doctrine that Matter is indestructible has become a 
common place. All the apparent proofs that something 
can come out of nothing, a wider knowledge has one by 
one cancelled...the seeming annihilations of matter turn 
out, on’closer observation, to be only changes of state... 
Such has become the effect of this specific evidence, that the 
indestructibility of Matter is now held by many to hea 
ee ee eee 

*The reference, here, is to the Biblical theory of creation and destruction 
Qf the worid. í 
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truth of which the negation is inconceivable.” “Like the 
indestructibility of matter, the continuity of motion, is Æ 

proposition on the truth of which depends the possibility 

of exact science, and therefore of a Philosophy which unt 

fies the results of exact Science. Motions, visible and invi — 
sible, of matter and of molecuies, form the larger half 
of the phenomenon to be interpreted; and if such motions 
might either proceed from nothing or lapse into nothing, 
there could be no scientific interpretation of them. This 
second fundamental truth ( viz, continuity of Motion )- 
like the first ( viz, Indestructibility of matter), is by 
no means self-evident to primitive men or to the un- 
cultured among ourselves. To undeveloped minds the op- 
posite seems self-evident. All men once believed, and most 
believe still that motion can pass into nothing. But the 
establishment of certain facts having an opposite implica- 
tion led to inquiries which have gradually proved these 


appearances to be illusive. Thus the primitive notion that 
moving bodies had an inherent tendency to lose their me- — 
tion and finally stop—-a notion of which the Greeks did 
not get rid, but which tasted till the time of Galileo—-began 
to give way. The continuity of Motion as well as the 
indestructibility of Matter is really known to us in terms of 

oree. All proofs of the continuity of motion involve the 4 
jostulate that the quantity of Force is constant.” «Nor i 
1s it only in their concrete data that the reasonings of ter- 
restrial and celestial physics assume the persistence of Force, 
The equality of action and reaction is taken for granted 
from beginning to end of either argument; and to assert E 
that action and reaction are equal and opposite, is to as- 
sert that Force is persistent. The allegation really amounts — 
to this, that there cannot be an isolated force beginning 
and ending in nothing; but that any force manifested, 
implies an equal antecedent force from whivh it is derived, 


and against which it is a reaction.” 


“Tf the Solar System is slowly dissipating its forces— 
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if the Sun is losing his heat--if Man and Society are depen- 
dent on this supply of force that is gradually coming to an 
end; are we not manifestly progressing towards omnipresent 
death? Does Evolution as a whole, like Evolution in de- 
tail, advance towards complete quiescence? Is that mo- 
tionless state called death...typical of the universal death 
in which Evolution at large must end? And have we thus 
to contemplate as the outcome of things, a boundless space 
holding here aud there extinct suns, fated to remain for 
ever without further change?” “To so speculative an 
inquiry, none but a speculative answer is to be expected... 
If, pushing to its extreme the argument that Evolution 
must come to a close in complete equilibrium or rest, 
the reader suggests that for aught which appears to the 
contrary, the Universal Death thus implied will continue 
indefinitely, it is legitimate to point out how, on carrying 
the argument still further, we are led to infer a subsequent 
Universal Life.... Action and reaction being equal and 
opposite, the momentum producing dispersion, must be as 
great as the momentum acquired by aggregation; and being 
spread over the same. 
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true in the case of curmudgeons 
= misers but this explanation covers 


Thoughts for the Month. 


——— e cB OF N 


Self-sacrifiee is the order of the day. Even lads hardly 
out of their teens talk of devoting their lives to the service of their — 


nh} 


country and consecrating their energies to the furtherance of her 
cause. It is, therefore, worth while to consider in what self-sacrifice 
really consists. Does it consist in the voluntary  relinquishment of 


worldly prospects and a life of luxurious ease as is believed by Tom, 
John, Harry and Smith ? Certainly not. In fact no greater error 
can be conceived than to imagine that becavse a man has voluntarily 
resigned the chance of becoming rich in worldly belongings he can be 
legitimately termed a self-sacrificing person. What is the psychological — 
motive which impels a man to work like a cart-horse and to drudge like 
a galley-slave in order to obtain wealth. Surely such a manis ret 
goaded onwards by the overmastering cravings of his physical nature 
for if it were so he would stop in his mad carrer after securing a settled 
income suflicient for the support of himself and his family. If people 
nadly pursuing wealth were always guided by these considera- 
jons the priests of Mammon would find the temple of their Ged 
deserted and their own pecuniary gains and acquisitions dwindling 
day by day and a millionare would become as extinct asa dudo. 
The almighty dollar would find itself stripped of all dignity and the 
boss grovelling in thedust. Is, then, the enjoyment of luxuries the 
guiding motive and the propulsive motive force? This may be the 
case with afew sybarites, epicures, gluttons, cormorants and yolu- 
ptuaries but it does not account for the mad efforts of those that 
lead a life of voluntary poverty even when surrounded by pomp and 
state, prefer to walk even though they have at their disposal stately 
equipagesand costly cycles and motor cars and to live on simple diet 
even though possessed of the means of loading their tables with deli- 
cacies, delicious edibles, toothsome dishes, and costly viands. Is 
then the motive force supplied by love of money, the anticipator 
felt at the prospect of finding oneself in a position to 


precious coins and shining metal pieces? This 1s, no doubt, 
and cheeseparing and close-fisted 


a very few cases and belong 
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rather to the sphere of pathology then that of psychology? What 
then is the motive force in the majorily of cases? It is the anti- 
cipatory pleasure felt at the prospect of commanding the homage 
and subduing the will of fellow beings. If then the dominating 
motive thatimpels forward a man who is applauded for self-sacrifice 
is the same as that which’ moves to action a person who is 
denounced and sal/rised for a mad pursuit of wealth where is the 
difference between the two’ ‘The end is the same, only the means 
are different. They are like two travellers endevouring to reach the 
same destination by following different paths. My young readers ! 
Before you resolve to enrol yourselves as self-sacrificing soldiers in the 
army of the servants of the Lord retire to a lonely place and meditate. 
Carefully examine, fully analyse and thoroughly dissect the state of 
your mind. It is possible that you may have been duped. You may be 
fully convinced that you are making all these sacrifices for the god 
of your country and yet there may be an undercurrent of consciousness 
proclaiming you to be an aspirant after POWER. Cultivate the habit 
of self-introspection. Self-deception is worse than a erme; it is a 
blunder, Find out your dreams and your aspirations and meditate 
upon them. Revolve them again and again in your mind Do you 


at the time of takin: the vow of service to Motherland 


z 
picture to your imaginationa crowded meeting, a grand procession, 
an address enclosed ina silver casket, the shower bath of flowers, 
roaring and deafening applause, biographical sketches in the columns 
of leading newspapers, petitions for autographs, public receptions 
and “at Homes.” Thon give it up. You are hungry for power and 
the attainment of it will only serve to whet you morbid appetite. 
You will employ all means and stoop to all sorts of malpractices and 


diabolical and fiendish ruses and artifices to maintian it. You will 
though perfectly sincere at the commencement of yow public 
career learn to associate yourself with the blackest erimes, the worst 
and the most abominable forms of insincerity, and the most detestable 
kinds of expediency through fear of losing your popularity. When 
the love of country will dictate an unpopular course of conduct 
you will recoil from adopting it through fear of losmg power. 
You will rather let the country rush to its doom than utter a 
single word of protest which is likely to diminish your authority 
over the hearts of your followers. You will learn to ride on the 
crest of every wave of popular sentiment, to truckle to popular 
whims, pander to popular likes and dislikes, and become trimmers 
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time-servers and turncoats. Mind the greatest men of the world 

have always sided with the unpopular party and have never stoppel 
to count the gains and losses. hey forget their arithmetic. At any 
rate they can’t calculate. They are stoned to death, are lynched, spat 
upon, sneered and jecred at, abused, vilified, reviled, maligned, calum- 


od) 


niated, hanged, drawn and quartered but they budge not an inch 
from their position. They are seldom popular in their life time. Hence 


it is that Manu declares that a true Brahman should regard 
unpopularity as nectar and ambrosia and popularity asa deadly 


poison. The sage was a profound student of human nature and 
hence this advice to Brahmans. Beware of another form of love 
of popularity. Some people ¿ry fo become unpopular in order to prove 
that they shun popularity. This sort of artificiality is even worse 
than direct popularity-hunting. It is like consumption in the first 
stage. You are losing in moral strength and yet you think yon are 
yaining in it. ‘Don’t court unpopularity. Only let popularity 
lone. Leave it aside and persevere in your task. Believe me 
reither men like. Wilkes or Titus Oatus nor misanthropes, man- 
haters, faddists, crotchet--mongers, or mannerists have ever saved 
nations or countries. The world owes more to men of the stamp of 


Wyclif and Dayananda than to literary jugglers and to those that have 
recourse to logical legerdemains and oratorical and elocutionary 


dodges and pranks. Do not think of becoming a votary of the tem- 
ple of the MOTHER unless you are sure that your motive is service 
and not power. If your aim is to restore your beautiful but de- 
erepit and feeble mother to health and strength be a doctor and 
not a quack. The aim of the doctor is to cure his patient. With 
this end in view he administers to him bitter and nauseating me- 
dicines, braves his displeasure, puts up with ebullitions of 


Abt 7G hele 


temper, heeds not his piteous cries and heart—rending screams, 
ignores his grimaces, frowns and scowls, and meets his 
sullen looks and sulky deportment with a beaming countenance. 


i 


aiao Ae AS 


A quack, on the contrary, prescribes drugs that are sweet and palat- 
able, flatters the vanity of his patient, and changes prescription with 
every change in his temper. Indeed there is no reason why he should not 

do so when his object is pecuniary gain and self—advertisement. Ii 
you desire power and have to end by becoming a quack anda mounte- p 
bank pray leave poor old bleeding India alone. She can do without 


your self-sacrifice. The price that you demand for your services 
terms are excessively extortionate. You will, 


“eee 


Pe AN 


is very heavy and your 
in fact, be doing less permanent injury to her real interests if you 


x 
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become president of a syndicate. A millionaire is despised by his tools, 
cursed by his victims and detested by the general public. A “popular 
hero” who values popularity above every thing else is blessed by those 
whom he victimises and is deified by idiots and numskulls. Fortu- 
nately for him their number is legion. Young men! Beware of the 
tentacles of the monster. Think not of sacrificing your worldly 
prospects if the price demanded by the devil in yowis a surrender of 
your conscience and the best interests of your country. Let your 
motto be loving and humble service, self—denial, self—abnegation, 
and self—effacement rather than what is popularly called self-sacrifice. 
Den’t be boisterous and demonstrative in doing good deeds and acts 
of service and' if you find yourselves proclaiming aloud what you have 
done cry halt to your progress, suspend your activities, seek some 
place of retirement and subject the state of your mind to a searching 
analysis and you will not take long to find out that thehussy 
Love of Power has come to disturb the even tenor of your exis- 
tence although she is disguised as a nun. Be not deceived by her 
veil for beneath it are eyes that are twinkling with vile merriment 
Beware of the temptress. She has ere this decoyed many a simple- 
ton like you to the bye paths of destruction. 


A Literary Recluse 
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3 Lala Ram E rada M. A. F. T. S. of Meerut has just publish- 
i ed an excellent exposition of Karmayoga or Yoga of Action, entitled 
j : g 


« True Hinduism.’ Here the author attempts to set up the ideal 
of a divine life, which, as he rightly says, consists in the promotion 
of universal brotherhood. The main characteristics of sucha life 
are: — 
yrahmacharya. 
Aparigraha. 


CL) 
C3) 
(3) Satya. 
(4) 
(5) 


Å 
ii 
sintas i Aja alaaa a m a a 


Asteya. 

Ahimsa. 

We will take each of these separately.‘ Brahmacharya,” 

says the author, “isthe truest yoga. It lies the root of all civilisa- 
tion. All true progress depends upon it. It is the true religion 
of the world. It is the one great eternal law of life. It is 
the Sanatan Dharma of the Hindus. it is the Summum bonum.” 
Jt will thus be seen that Brahmacharya is the very first rung 

on the ladder of divine life, by virtue of which, the vital forces. 
called Vusus, are fully developed and help to produce the noblest 
qualities of the body, mind and soul. 
The next step is Aparigraha or non-greediness.. “* It consists l 

in the non-appropriation of the objects of gratification (vishayas):~ 
and is one of the great cardinal virtues. Its opposite is Parigraha 
which is one of the blackest sins. “ Parigraha,’’? says the author. — 
divides man from his brothers and therefore keeps him away from — 
the ideal of spiritual unity.” He further says:—** Many an instance 
of this sin of Parigraha and its bancful effects may be cited from 
history. Thus the war of the Mahabharata and the downfall of © 
the Kaurvas were due to the grasping ‘spirit which led them 
to appropriate the whole kingdom to the exclusion of their 
cousins. The fratricidal wars of the sens of the Mogha 
king Aurangzeb (?) which led to the decline and fall of the 
Moghal Empire is another instance of the same subtle — 08s- 
The infliction of the poll-tax on Hinduism known œŒ the 


ession. 
may be cited as yet another instance of the same graspi : 


E jaz ziah 
sit of destruction” 


Certainly this famgraha, which 1s but another name for 
Jower individualism, is running rampart in the world of to-day 
particularly among the nations of modern Europe. It is “the 
direful spring of woes unnumbered” to millions of mankind. “Tt 
is the parent fount of nihilism, anarchism, socialism, and murderous 
revolutions of all kinds.” Look at the land-grabbing tendencies of 
the Rassians. Look again at the intense selfishness of the people 
of South Africa who, blinded by the sin of Parigraha deny the 
common privileges of ordinary citizenship to their Indian fellow 
subjects. 

It is therefore binding on individuals and nations to kill 
the serpent of individualism and cultivate the virtue of Apari- 
graha” which is the cement of Society aud advances the interests 
of humanity in general.” 


o 


The third step on the ladder of divine life is Satya (Truth ). 
* One who lies i, a great sinner. Another who sees ignorant people 
lie without protesi, and does not attempt to teach them better, is 
a greater sinner. He who forces people to learn habits of hypoeri- 
tical thinking and false speech is the greatest sinner ofall”. But 
“Truth upholds the Earth. By truth itis that the Adityas stand 
at their posts and ihe moon is upheld in heaven.” So says the 


Veda. 


The fourth great step is Asteya or not stealing; that is, the 
absence of the desire io appropriate any one else’s property illegal- 
ly “ Tho sphere of Steya and Parigraha,” says the writer, “ are 
liable to overlap each other. They must therefore be distinguished. 
Parigraha is the grasping spirit which tends to make all objects 
of desire one’s own. ‘I mnst enjoy this and that and everything. 
I must collect this and 2- eserve that for my enjoyment.” Theft 
is the act of taking anotner’s property illegally, fraudulently, dis- 
honestly, by false representation, by breach of trust or by the 
use of force, moral or physical. The grasping spirit of Parigrahs 
may lead to all these illegal acts. But it simply denotes the idea 
that everything is meant for one’s own enjoyment and not for anybody 
else. It means running after all objects of sense whether legally 


_orillegally. Theft means the making of anybody else’s property 


one’s own by unfair means. 

The author illustrates Satya by examples. He says: “ whenever 
you see a fully competent man living upon another man’s labour 
without giving a fair return therefor, you may be sure that the 
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A priest who fattens upon religious endowments, without moving 
himself to his utmost might, in educating the people morally, in- 


-aTe 


tellectually and spiritually, is a thief. A ruler who lives a life 


of case, without seeing that the people’s money is spent for their 
material, moral and intellectual advancement, isa thief. A trader 


who always keeps his eye on taking in his customers, and spends 
not his capital for their material welfare, is a thief. A shopkeeper whe 
supplies bad materials for fair price, is a thief. A man, whe 
accepts service without adequate payment, isa thief. A man who 
renders inadequate service for good payment, is a thief? Ir 
will thus appear that Steya is one of the greatest evils of our social 
> life and poisons the very springs of society. It should therefore 
be checked by all means, and the virtue of Asteya substituted 
therefor. 

The fifth rung of the ladder is Ainsa or non-injury to others. 
This great principle is thus enunciated by the author:—« All 
that leads the many to the one is Ah/nsa. The grouping together 
of men for various purposes of life is Ainsa. All that maintains 
a family, a tribe or a nation in the performance of their various 


unctions is Ahinsa. All that helps civilisation is Ahinsa, On 
he contrary, all that leads the many away from the One is Himsa. 


All that tends to the rupture and destruction of a family, tribe or 
nation is //insa.”’ In other words, “all that leads to the highest 
development of a human being is Ahinsa; while all that falls 
short of this, is comparatively Hinsa,”’ 

This, then, is the ideal of divine life set before us by the 
author and it 1s a noble ideal indecd! But there is nothing new 
tous Indians here. The European, however, might learn a good 
deal from Mr. Ram Prasad’s excellent booklet and thereby strive 
to he a little less aggressive and a little more sympathetic. As ‘for 
us, we have only to revive these Jost virtues in order to mount up 
once again to those sublime heights of morality and spirituality 


which were once our own. Finally, a word as to the merits and 
defects of Mr. Ram Prasad’s recent publication. The style is 


simple but not graceful, and some of the sentences are only loosely 
connected. There are also some historical inaccuracies, for ins- 
tance, the author’s reference to “ the fratricidal war among the 
sons of King Aurangzeb.” Barring these minor defects, the work | 
and reflects much credit on the learned author. 


Vedic Magazine Reviewer. 


is very well done 


- 
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NOTES. 


The Gurukula Academy & Its 


Detractors. 


——_-—_—_1-O><a>+18-+ 


Lala Shri Prakash, a student of the central Hindu College, 
Benares, paid a flyiug visit to the Gurukula Academy in June last, 
and he publishes his impressions of the institution in the August 
No. of the C. H.C. Magazine. But his contribution is so full of lies 
and misrepresentations that we are constrained to examine the state- 


ments made by him and expose their fallacious character. 


1. About the middle of para +. of his article, the Lala says :— 
“The Governor of the place had ordered that we should be shown 
round at 3 P. M. So till then we quietly waited and ai the appoint- 
ed time we were ushered once more into the office, when putting off 
our shoes— for no shoes were allowed beyond that— we entered the 
precincts proper of the Institution. Our guide wore wooden sandals, 
but we had to make the best of the burning stones and sand”. 


Now allthis seemsto suggest thatan unnecessary hardship’ was im- 
posed upon the young visitors and that they were badly treated. But Lala 
Shri Prakash must very well know that there are places even in the 
humblest Hindu hut where the boot, “ the visible symbol of western 
civilisation”, cannot penetrate. These places are the dvtehen, the havana 
kuuda, and the ashram. And these are just the places in the Gurukula 
where the incursions of “ the redoubtable shoe ” are checked or puta 
stop to. At the same time let us inform the Lala that we keep at 
least 20 pairs of spare wooden sandals in reserve for the special use 
of the visitors to the Academy; that we always offer them these san- 
dals; and that they are themselves to blame if they do not see their 
Way tO GGL eeRsEl YL OL Eoee Roz MPT ANS BY leave to 
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cy take books out of it. 
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ask a question. Are there no places in the C. H.C which the — 
shoe cannot reach? Do the authorities of that institution 


Need an ve aa 


allow their boys to enter the Saraswati tembole with their 
shoes on? Are the inroads of the shoe permitted throughout the 
kitchens and the Pujagriha? Let the young gentleman ex- 
plain. 

Para 7 runs thus :— “ The laboratory is well fitted up but as 


almost no English is taught the instruments are lying dust leden in 
92 


EE a ete 


their respective cases 

This is not clearly put and one fails to detect ang earthly con- 
nection between the teaching of English and the use of the apparatus 
in the science classes. To our mind the relation between the two 
seems to be no better than that between Lala Shri Prakash and the 


reel, s 


man in the moon. Besides this; better not to teach science at all till 
the arrangements are complete than to cut a sorry figure as the CLC. 
has done in the recent University Examinations. 

As regards the teaching of English, we can say that the second 
year students of our College know at least as much English and can 
speak and write it as fluently as the Lala himself. 

Para 8. begins thus :— “ There is a medical establishment toa, — 


but it has unfortunately only allopathic medicines ”. 


Now what is the writer’s motive in making this remark ? 
Does he mean to say that the Gurukula should have the Yunani, Mis- 
rani, Homeopathic, Chromopathic, and Ayurvedic establishments side 
by side with the Allopathic, is already has? Is this practicable? _ 
Can this be done ? 


And under what system, may we ask, are the sick men of the 
C. IT. C. treated. Is it not the same allopathic treatment over there? 
Is not Kailash Babu an Allopath? And is not the medical estab- 
lishment of the C. H. C. Boarding House purely allopathie also? — 
And yet it is not true that the Gurukula Dispensary has only allopathic — 
medicines. We have got in stock Homeoputhic and Ayurvedic medi- 
cines as well, which are used as occasion arises. 

We may here be permitted to add that the Gurukula authorities 


are on the look out fora good Vaidya and an Ayurvedic medica 


tablishment is only a question of time. 2 

The 9th. parais devoted to the Gurukula library, in 
: Lig ER DEI But all boys are not allowed to visit | 
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This is childish. What does Lala Shri Prakash mean by the 
expression “ all boys ?”? Does he include in it the boys reading in the 
lowest School forms ? If so, he is very much mistaken. For he 
must remember that school boys below the middle standard are every- 
where shut out from the free and unrestricted use of the Library. 
Do the C. H. C. authorities permit little boys say, of the 5th school 
class, to visit the library and take Shakespeare’s Plays or the Eney 
clopaedia Britannica out of it? We should like to be enlightened on 
this point. 


As regards our own boys, the Gurukula library is at all times 
opeu to senior students and even junior students can take books out of 
it on the recommendation of their, Adhyapakas and Adhishthatas 


Para 11. displays “ the poor wits and unimaginative character” 
of the young Lala. Ifa says:—“One feels inclined to wonder what 
the students that the Gurukul sends out will do in the world, after 
having been deprived entirely of “home association ” and of all 
knowledee of the world for seventeen years—the best portion of 
ones’ life when the senses are quick, when the hearts are warm and 
when love and sympathy for the world are born. ” Here we feel 
tempted to put a few counter questions. What will the Lala Sahib 
do if he fails to secure Govt. Service? What are a hundred million 
of our fellow countrymen sent out from the so-called “learned pro- 
fessions” to do in this world ? What, again, will those young mer 
that fail to secure the School Leaving Certificate do to keep body 
and soul together ? Woll they all starve and dig away ? Will they be 
swept off the face of the earth? We pause for a reply. 

The Lala’s anxiety in regard to the future of the Gurukula 
Brahmacharis is laudable but it betrays a lamentable ignorance of 
the real aims and objects of the Gurukula institution. Let us 
therefore enlighten him on the subject. 


The main object of the Gurukula Academy is to revive the an- . 
cient system of Aryan instruction based upon Brahmacharya and to 
turn out really learned scholars as opposed to the crude products 
of the Schools and Colleges affiliated to our Indian Universities. And 

x learned men, as the self-sufficient Lala must very well know, are in 
$ requisition everywhere even without the hall mark of a Govt. or 
Aided institution. They can shift for themselves.. They can take 


care of themselves. And so the Lala need not be very anxious about 
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Besides this, we hope to be able to turn out decidedly better 
| men and better scholars than “the half-pigeon and half-partridge 
products ” of the C. M. C., where Christianity is preached and prac- 
tised under the false colours of Hiudu religion. For, what is 'Theoss- 
phy if not Christianity with a thin veneer of bastard Hinduism te 


cover its nakedness. ? As to “home associations, ”’ the less said the 
better. lt is, in fact, erpress/y to provide against the pernicious 
consequences ofthese very associations that institutions like the Guru- 


kula are sought to be established all over the country, 


It now remains for us to find some work for the Gurokula 
Brahmacharis in order to satisfy their friend and well-wisher, the sapient 
Lala of Benares. Well, Veda Prachar, 'Mntorship, Medical profes- 
sion, Industries, aud the Planting of Colonies like the Academy 
itself in different parts of the country are a few among the future 


occupations of the Gurukula Brahmacharis. 


But what does Lala Shri Prakash mean by saying that the 
Brahmacharis are entire/y shut out from the world? First of all, the 
Academy itself is a little colony containing about 250 scholars’ and 
about the same number of other men connected therewith. So itis 


rf 


a big family circle where there is ample scope for the exercise of 
all sorts of sympathy and benevolence. Then the entire Press of the 
world is open to them. And the senior students are taken out every 


ms Anpe doed ts 


year, : during the long vacations, to see some thing of men and 

. . . a . : 1 ig 
manners in distant places like Kashmir and Rajputana. Can this 
be called “shutting ” the boys out of the world and its varied 


scenes ? Let Lala Shiri Prakash answer. 


A en Dath Ya 


Then again in tho 18th para of his ‘fictio mirabilis’ the 
author says :—“ In reviving the ancient system of education itap- 
pears to be forgotten here that the boys in the olden days had to 2 
beg their food from door to door and so were in constant touch with 
the daily life of villages, towns or cities. ki 


The truth is not forgotten. But is the daily begging of food 
from door to door practicable in these days when the conn ta 
self is on the brink of starvation and “full fifty millions’? of a 
children of the soil go without a second meal all the year roms 4 
Besides this, there is the low moral tone ofthe present day ee 
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send their young men to places full of cri 


ee 


they have no objection to try the experiment, provided that the 
Lala can guarantee the success thereof. 


In the 20th para of his wonderful production, the Lala Sahib 
remarks :— “The physique of the boys as we saw them, was extremely 
poor, and very few boys looked healthy.” Here we feel inclined to 
ask afew questions. Was the Lala hale and hearty at the time he 
visited the Gurukula Academy ? Was he not suffering from jaundice 
or any other disease of a like nature? Were his companions whole 
hearted ? Were they free from the pangs of hunger and thirst? 
We purposely ask these questions. We desire to ascertain the 
mental and physical condition of the young men at the time of 
their visit tọ the Academy. For, is not the world a reflection after 


all of man’s mental state for the time being.” ‘The universe ” 
says Goethe, “is sick to a sick man and whole to one who is hale and 


hearty. ” 


But itis no use bandying words with a man who is bent upon 
twisting and torturing truth and makine all sorts of wilful 
representations; and we will only givea few quotations from our 
Visitors’ Book, leaving the rest to the better judgment of the in 
telligent public. 


No. | 


“They are all robust and healthy and have cheerful faces show- 
ing that they are very well looked after.” 
( Sd.) R. Q. Prasad. 
Dated 31. 3 . 06. Plague Medical Officer, 
HARIDWAR. 


No. 2. 
“ The great thing I have noticed here is the good health of the 
students which T have no doubt, will help them very much in their 
education.” 


Dated 17. 4. 06. ( Sd.) Nehal Chand* 
No. 3. 
The student’s faces show that they are well fed and well taken 
care of ”, 
( Sd.) Ladha Bhai 
Dated 14: 5-06. Gujrat. 


"Hon'ble Rai Nebal Chand Bahadur of Mozuffarnagar. 
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No. 4. 


“ Boys are healthy and look happy and innocent.” 
(Sd.) Ram Raghubir. 

Dated. 20-6-06. Head master, 

Govt. High School 
HATHRAS. 


No. 5. 


“ I was pleased to find that all the students were in good health, 
neat in their habits, polite in their manners, and above all very well 
looked after”. 

( Sd.) R. D. Khanwelkar, 
Dated \7-1-07. Bombay Medical Service. 


No. 6G. 


sy 


“IT was much pleased to see the students robust and in goc 
bealth”, 


Dated 25-\-07. (Sd, ) Giridhari Lal 
AMBALLA. 


No. 7. 


“ All the boys were healthy and robust”. 
i er ( Sd.) Paiva Mull M. D. 
_ Dated 31-1-07. Chief Medical Officer. S 3 
KAPURTHALA STATE. 

No. 8. 


& I was really pleased to see that the Brahmacharis looked s 


ieh ene happy ”. 
( Sd.) Bhupal Singh M. D. 
Dt. 30-4-07 -2 

a 4 i : No. 9. 


Roera look of the pupils and the sur aoundinien “of TA insti 


the gid is certainly an ideal sanitarium ” 
: TIE? ( Sd.) Koe Prasad Major 


Dated, 1211-07. 
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No. 10. 
“The students are in Ist class health.” 
Dated 27-9-08. ( Sd.) Jugun Nath L. M. S. 
No. 11. 


“Tho Brahmacharis appear to be very healthy and robust”. 
. (Sd.) Basant Lal B. A. L. L. B. 
Dated. 31-5-08. Vakil MEERUT. 


No. 12. 
“The rosy faces of the boys and their healthy looks gave me 
great pleasure”, 


( Sa. ) Pritam Singh, 
Dated, 10-11-08. Chief’s College LAHORE. 


Comment is needless. 


Paras 21 and 22 are devoted to an account of the dress worn by 
the boys; and the writer’s large heart seems to bleed for the woes of 
the Brahmacharis who, as he seems to think, are deliberately kept 
maked by the Gurukula authorities. . And the Lala quotes from Manu 
for the better guidance of the Governing body of the institution. .. But 
let us inform our kind friend that each and every Brahmachari. is 
given a Kaupina, a pair of Dhotis; and an Uttariya and that the entire 
arrangement as to the feeding and dressing of the pupils is based 
upon the Institutes of Manu with which the founders of the Gurukula_ 
are not unfamiliar. erick 


In this connection we have only to remind Lala Shri Prakash 
that he paid us a visit in the hottest month of the year when one feels - 
inclined to go about naked and when even a strip of cloth seems 
to be a veritable burden to its wearer. So let him’ come again In: 
January or March and see how the boys look, and how they aee fed, 
clothed and looked after. Te ; 


But the magnum opus of our author, his highest flight, is para. 
24, We quote it entire:— ; 

“T must not forget to mention that the day we went, we met 
with a disconsolate father who had put his son in the Gurukula and 
had came to see him. He had spent two days there, and had been 
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permitted only a few minute’s talk with his son and that too under — 
strict surveillance. He told-us plainly that to put one’s son in there — 
was to “hang oneself.” This extreme rigor seems to be—well, 
shan’t say what it seems to be!” 


Now this is a lie. This is a libel. A slander! Nay, 
“malice prepense”. The whole thing is but -a figment of — 
our heroe’s heated imagination.” And what alternative could be 
possibly have than to stab the Gurukula institution in the — 
dark ? But be it known to Lala Shri Prakash that the Gumkuls — 
Brahmacharis enjoy more freedom in this respect than their confreres — 
of the Govt. and aided institutions. They are allowed free access te ; 
their parents, guardians and near relations and can keep company 
with them as long as they like, leaving cf course the School and Puja $ 
hours, l 

But they are not allowed to see strangers or talk to them lest 
they might imbibe the “zymotic poison” these people often times carry 
and spread the infection all round. Besides this, strictness of discipline — 
is always preferable to laxity of discipline which invariablyleads | 
to corruption, degeneration and decay. a. 

However, the Gurukula authorities know their duties, andneed 
not seek the Lala’s advice in this connection. As regard the tamer $4 
incident, we are sorry that the Lala and his campanions were in any | 
way inconvenienced, but the managers of the Gurukulado not-hold — 
themselves responsible unless previously applied to. 


But we, on our part, feel inclined to think that the’ Lala’s pain. . 
ful experience was only a foretaste of “that unerring retributive: 


justice ” which must visit all who deliberately attempt to. twist ane 
torture truth. So let the Lala square accounts with his inward 
monitor, his own conscience. € 


One word more and:we have done. Our young friend seems 
to us to belong to “ the cult of the jumping cat.” Otherwisi 
could ‘he see in a flying visit of a few hours, what others could not 
a week’s or even a month’s time; and he might, mutates mutandis, ex- 
claim with Cæsar, “I came, I saw, I censured.” But in spite of his 
“overwhelming intelligence” of which the Lala has given.ample proof 


in his remarkable contribution he once more proves the truth oft è 


remark, F 
e Fools rush in where angels fear to tread ”. 


» 
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ihe Om kula Sada 


Ne e 
Motto I :— By the force of Brahmeharya alone have sages 
conquered death.— The Veda. 
Motto TI :— Tho welfare of society and the justice of its 
arrangements are, at bottom, dependent on the character of its 
members...............¢here is no political alchemy by which you 


can get golden conduct out of leaden instincts.—Herdert Spencer, 


‘The Annual The Mahavidyalaya and the Vidyalaya have been 
vacation. closed on account of the annual vacation. The 
Mahavidyalaya hasbeen closed for two months and a half, the secondary 
Department at the Vidyalaya for 2 months, and the primary depart- 
ment for 1 month. The Principal proposes to take the senior students to 
Kasauli and Simla and send the junior students to Mussoorie. We 
hope that our students will enjoy the holidays and will come back 
from the trip refreshed and with their mental powers renovated. 


‘Principal Principal Munshi Ram has returned from 
MunshiRam  Kasouli and resumed charge of his duties. We 


hope that his spirited appeals will rouse the Arya Public from its 
lethargy and awaken it to a sense of its duty to the Gurukula. 


The season. The season is simply captivating and charming. 

The Gurukula has been turned into a hill-station minus the latter’s 

disadvantages. It rains almost every day. When there is a heavy 

downpour the distant fields and the lofty trees present a picturesque 

appearance and the heavy raindrops as they patter against the 

surface’ of the holy Ganges produce a pleasing harmony of sounds 
~ that yields‘a delightful auditory sensation. 


Visitors. In spite of floods and heavy rains and consequent 
inconvenience the number of pilgrims that visit the Gurukula in 


‘these days is by no means small and they are drawn from all sections 
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of the people. The supercilious aristocrat and the pursep oud 
banker vie with the impecunious costermonger and the street brat 
in the eagerness and the cheerfulness with which marshes, bogs amd 
pools aro crossed, the mud-bespattered and drenched coats and mantles 
are thrown over the shoulder, and the shoes are held in the handin the — 
ingenious fashion known only to Indians which defies accurate descrip- 
tionin a foreign tongue. Both the stalwart jat and the delicate maides 
find themselves armed with equal strength to bear fatigue with a cheez- 
ful countenance and composed looks. The enthusiasm which the Gura- 
kula has evoked is indeed unparalleled in contemporary Indian History 
The responsibility of those who are at the helm of affairs is there- 
fore all the more grave. They have raised expectations which must Be 
satisfied. They owe it to the public and to posterity to work nigt 
and day and to labor unselfishly for the sacred cause which is = 
dear to them. They are custodians of a trust which is not only 
national but is perhaps international and if they fail aught in these 
duty they will render themselves liable to God knows what, May 
the Giver of all ever arm them with strength to face their dificulti 5 
in the right Aryan spirit. Let no insensate opposition, no bliss 
hostility, no sullen and sulky obstruction, no persecution, no cred 
and ruthless slanders, no stupid libel, deter them from the discharg- 
of their holy duty. The Lord Om is with them and let them in these | 
moments of weakness, hesitation, irresolution and doubt be cheez res 
by the hope that they are but humble instruments of His ¥ 
go Money is badly needed for the institution. May we hope that t& 
numerous Punjab pleaders and barristers who belong to the church 
which owns this institution will bestir themselves and profitably a 
spend their annual vacation in organising deputations and tour 


H in the province for collecting funds. Will our energetic and ne b 
$ brother Mr. Roshan Lal s.a. Barrister at Law from when. the Arya 
A public expects great things take the lead in this matter. He : 
' never been appealed to in vain and we have every reason to. bel 


that he will listen to the clarion call of duty and do the necia 


*,* The Editor of this Review does not undertake to rt any 


manuscripts ; nor in any case can he do so unless either sta 


fe or a stamped envelope be sent to cover the cost of postage. 
os ad l 48 auuinalle that articles sent to the Lditor should le ety 
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MALABAR QUARTERLY REVIEW 


A High Class Quarterly Magazine 
DEVOTED TO 
Scionce and Philosophy 
History and Antiquities 
Literature and Art 
Tudustry and Commerce 
Politics and Religion. 


TEE ONLY QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF ITS KIND IN ALL SOUTH Inpta. 
Lr HAS A STAY OF EMINENT CONTRIBUTORS. 

Epivon: K. MN. Sivarjan, B. A. 

To know what India has contributed towards the deye- 
lopment of Science and Philosophy. , 

To have an idea of the richness of the Arohana] 
materials existing in -this cradle of civilization. 

To get a glimpse of the pre- -historic condition of ure 
races inhabiting India, ° ari 

To study the questions*of Comparative Ethnology, Come 
parative Philology and Comparative Religion in 
their most interesting phases, ` 

To understand the gems of thought which lie embeded 
in the vast field of Indian, especially South Indian, 
Literature, 

To learn how the great men of the land have lived and 
what work they have accomplished, 

To form a correct estimate of the new social and politi- 
cal forces that haye begun to move since the intro- 
duction of the British rule and British civilisation 
into the land, , 

To come in contact with the thoughts, the hopes and 
the aspirations of the leading contemporar y thinkers. 


Tus M. Q. Review is ahighly useful andr eliable 
guide 
It is one of the best of Indian Journals and is deservedly popi 
Jar with its readers. 
It commands a wide circulation in India and outside and is alse 
an effective medium of advertisements. 
For India, Burma and Ceylon, ms By per annum, 
Foreign, {O shillings per annum, 
Office. TRIVANDRUM, 
TRAVANCORE, 
SOUTH INDIA- 


Subscription— 


_ Subscriptions in the United Kingdom are payable to our London Agents: 


Messrs William Dawson & sons Ltd. 
Cannon House, Breams Buildings, 


oS Lonpows, D.C. ENG kang 


THE ARYA PATRIKA.” 4 


: Published every Saturday at Lahore. 
Is the only recognized weekly English organ of the Arya Pratinidhi Sabhha, Punjab. 
Devoted to the elucidation of the Vedic Principles the discussion of Religious, Social 
Moral, and Economical matters, containing information regarding the Veda Prachar and Guru- 
kula Movements and news of general interest to the Arya Samaj and the General Public, adyo- 
cating Vegetarianism- Commerce, Temperance, Purity, Enfranchisement of women, Art and 
Science, _ Highly spoken of by the Press. 


id 


_ Annual Subscription only Rs. 5. 


ae S. D. NAGRATHA, 
N ? Manager, Arya Patrika, Lahore, 


THE WEDNESDAY REVIEW 
T OF 
Politics, Literature, Society, Science, &c. 
; : = Started in 1905. 
Annual Subscription Rs. 8 in India, 15 Sh. Foroion, 


© All Communication to be addressed to 
> S. M, Raja Ram Rao, 


w Editor & Proprietor, 
J 
į TEPPAKULAM, 
E TRICHINOPOLY, 
= 


SELECT OPINIONS. 


_ ina recent Issue of the London Time; refers-to the Yesreay Review as “perhaps, the ablest 
_ of all the Reviews edited By Indian born writers.” And again ina fetter to the Editor 
says:— : . 


Every week lately 1 have’read with the greatest interest the Wednesday Review which you 
have been so gocġ as to send me, and I can assure you I am full of admiration of its quality, 
both in style and matter. The high standard of literary excellence which it maintains is 
really remarkable; and I am particularly glad to observe that it is singularly free from 
those excesses of harsh personal criticism or of violent political animosity to which less 
serious and thoughtful Journals are sometimes prone.”’ 


ROD Henry Skrine Esq., F.R.H.S., F.S.8., (1.0.8. retd.) 
t C inadetter dated and October 1908 writes:—I regularly Receive the Wednesday Review and 
ae ane a number without learning something new. It is incomparably the best and 


the mos atellectual weekly in India. The quallty which is most conspicuous in the Wede 
gew is impartiality. 1 think that you are rendering great service to your Country 


3 I am much obliged to you fen seating me Goples of your brightly written Wednesday Review 
which 1 have read with interest. There is Ps true spirit of independence in it and thisis 
non I admire your excellent paper for ita 


a. How can Indian students increase 
Question: Love of Country ? 


Answer. 


By [1] Increasing their knowledge of Indians and of 
Indian Civilization esp. Hindu and Islamic, [ii] 
Working together for something useful to their dis- 
trict, town or village, [ii] Supporting indigenous 
industries and enterprizes, even at a sacrifice, 
[iv] Helping the cause of National Education at 
once scientific technical and literary. 


The Dawn Magazine seeks to promote these 4 objects. 
SUBSCRIPFTION—Annual Rs. 3 or 4 (popular or Superior Edition) But CON- 
CESSION Rate for STUDENTS— Re. 1 only. 
A SPECIMEN COPY POSTED 
On receipt of an anna postage, 
Manager—THE DAWN MAGAZINE. 
166 Bowbazar St. Calcutta. 


Indi’s Flood unveiled ?! 
d OCCULT MYSTERIES REVEALED !!! 
A CORRESPONDENCE Course IN Personal Magnetism, Hypno- 


tism, Mesmerism, Suggestive and Psycho Therapeutics, Mind Read- 
lag, Telepathy, Magnetic Healing, Development of the will Clair- 


yoyance etc. 
RUPEES 7-8 ONLY 
Tae Katpaka—A magazine of knowledgo devoted to Science. 
Psychology, Philosophy, Metaphysics and Occultism. Subscriptior 
Rs, 3 per annum, 


THE LATENT LIGHT CULTURE, 
Tinnevelly Bridge, S. India. 


THE SRI KRISHNA REVIEW 
IS 
A HIGH-CLASS MONTHLY 
DEVOTED TO 
, Religious, Spiritual, Moral and Educational development of 
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KALIDASA’S HEROINES. 
II URVASI 
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“ Attempts to depict supernatural beings, ” says an 
eminent art critic, “ rarely succeed. Sometimes the cha- 
racters are merely beings to whom human instincts and 
human feelings are attributed, and who are therefore not 
supernatural at all. Sometimes they are allegorical figures, 
expressionless and impersonal. Sometimes they are a 


nble of inconsistent elements, where the author’s imagi- 
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nation, working outside the sphere of nature, loses its bear- 
ings altogether ” 


Now none of these faults disfigures the delineation of 
Urvasi’s character. She is supernatural indeed, but then 
she is not unnatural. She is a curious composition of the 
human and the divine; and yet we feel that somehow she is 
also true to, and in harmony with, the supernatural sphere 
to which she belongs. For, truly speaking, she is an ele- 
mental being, and personifies the qualities of the air: lightness, 


swiftness, buoyancy and freedom. And yet she seems to 

_ have caught a strong reflection of human feeling and hu- 

man affection, which gives an uncommon interest to her 
sen alt, 


+e 


And there is a w onderful grace and charm about the 
P “ Sheis like a compound of essences, so volatile 
in their nature and so exquisitely blended, that on an at- 
_ tempt to analyse them, they seem to utterly escape us. 
|“ To what else shall we compare her then, all enchanting 
_assheis? To the silvery summer cloud, which, even 
while we gaze on it, shifts its hues and forms, dissolving 
3 into air, and light, and rainbow showers ? —to the May- 
morning flush with opening blossoms and roseate dews and 


35 


cl harm of earliest birds ? — to some e wild and beautiful 1 me- 


Bade ?— toa mountain Kalet, now smooth as a 
mirror in which the skies may glass themselves, and anon 
a aping and sparkling in the sunshine ? — or rather to the 
y 2 ae itself ? — for so her genial spirit touches 
and beauty whatever it shines upon ! ” 


; The character of Urvasi is finely contrasted with that 
of her friend and companion Chitralekha, and their mutual 
ichment is beautifully hit off. These two nymphs are creat- 

t of the thesam ; materials and are equal to each other in the 
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And yet there is marked difference between the two. 
Urvasi is more passionate; Chitralekha more imagina- 
tive. The character of Urvasi is addressed more to 
the feelings; that of Chitralekha more tothe imagina- 
tion. Urvasi is romantic; Chitralekha classical. Urvasi is 
silent; Chitralekha eloquent. Besides this there is one ele- 
ment in the composition of Chitralekha which is altogether 
wanting in that of Urvasi. That element is wit and humour. 
Chitralekha is witty and, like Priyamvada, “a speaker of 
flattering things ”. Urvasiis reticent and reserved and re- 
sembles Anusuiya in this respect. 


And over and above its own intrinsic loveliness, the 
character of Chitralekha has a relative beauty when con- 
sidered in relation to that of Urvasi. In fact, half the beau- 
ty and delicacy of Urvasi’s character remains concealed 
unless viewed in connection with that of her loving friend 
and companion. 


Chitralekha is always anxious to promote the happi- 
ness of Urvasi, and always seeking to bring about the 
union of the hero and heroine. For, when forgetting the 
law that barred all female access to the groves of Karti- 
keya, Urvasi trespasses the bounds, and “ is to a slender 
vine transformed ”’, it is Chitralekha who points the way 
out. Asked by Sahajanya whether there is no expedici 
to reunite the lovers, Chitralekha replies.— , l 


“ There is but one. 
The sacred gem that owes its ruby glow 


To the bright tint of Gauri’s sacred foot, ee 
Alone effects their union ”. 
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“ Vine of the wilderness, behold 
A lone heart-broken wretch in me, 


Who dreams in his embrace to fold 
His love, as now he clings to thee. 


‘And might relenting fate restore, 
To these fond arms the nymph I mourn 


Pd bear her hence, and never more 
To these forbidden haunts return ”. 


And lo ! the vine is transformed to Urvasi once again. 
Kalidasa has shown great wisdom and skill in deli- 
= neating the characters of Urvasi and Chitralekha, in which 
| there is a curious blending of the human and divine; for, 
| although they are ethereal sprites, “ creatures of elemental 

light and air that run upon the winds, ride on the curl’d 

clouds, and in the colours of therainbow live’’, they become 
in the hands of the poet veritable human creatures, clothed 
in flesh and blood, and endued with human passions, hu- 


_ man affections and human sympathies. As such they evoke 
our sympathy and admiration. 


And here is a curious intermixture of the human 
nd the divine, the human element always dominating the 


divine for the time being and thus rendering human interest 
possible and abiding. 
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III MALAVIKA. 
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The great and secret charm of the play of “ Malavi- 
kagnimitra”’ is the character of Malavika, the heroine of 
the piece. She is the principal figure of the drama and 
leaves an indelible impression on the mind by her extra- 
ordinary beauty, her virgin purity, her fawn-like innocence 
and her critical position in the royal household. 


And there is something delightfully picturesque in the 
manner in which this simple, artless girl appears before the 
king in open court and keeps up the fame and reputation 
of her dancing master. And pathetic indeed are the cir- 
cumstances in which she is placed. In her attempt to 
please the king, ‘‘ the love-lorn maid incurs the displea- 
sure of her royal mistress, ” Queen Dharini, who jealously 
keeps her confined in a lock-up for many a long and weary 
day. And the maiden’s saint-like resignation and patient 
forbearance during her confinement are touches which 
rouse our sympathy for this lovely but unfortunate heroine. 


O what a contrast the character of Malavika forms 

to that of the Queen Dharini! the mildness and forbear- 

ance of the one are skilfully set over against the resentment 
and jealousy of the other. The one is timid, gentle and — 
submissive; the other, haughty, jealous and tyrannical. 
But Kalidasa is a thorough master of the mixed motives ot : 
human character and even Dharini is not without her good 
i points, her redeeming features. And the poet shows 
last that the queen, who is so criminal in some res 


mi 


N 
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and plays the tyrant at times, is not incapable of human 
sympathy; for she is at last reconciled to the amorous 
girl, forgives her and bestows her on the king. 


The character of Malavika is a master piece anda 


happy stroke of moral and aesthetic sentiment. None but 
Kalidasa could have drawn her in the 


way that he has 
done. 


She shows the perfect refinement and delicacy . of 
Kalidasa’s conception of female character. For, the prin- 
cipal interest of the play, arises out of the unalterable fide- 
lity of the maid to her royal mistress under the most try- 


ing circumstances. Though locked up and cruelly treated 


by the queen, she murmurs not, nor utters a word of com- 
plaint against her. And this supreme sense of duty, this 
undying fidelity, has its own reward. ‘The quecn’s mind is 
at last assailed by the stings of repentance, her conscience 
is touched, and she herseli brings about the wished-for 


union of the lovers, by bestowing the lovely damsel upon 
the king. 


The play of Malavika and Agnimitra is one of the 
prettiest in the entire range of our dramatic literature, and 
no character in any other play of the Hindu Theatre is so 


lovely, so charming, so amiable and so intensely human as 


that of Malavika, the heroine. Sakuntala represents 


Virtue, Urvasi Tenderness, and Malavika Forgiveness. 
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BHOLA SERIES-I 
My Foils for Jndia 


BY, 


BAMBHOLA 


At the very outset let me tell your readers that the 
memoirs I am relating below are not mine. As a matter of 
fact I have no leisure and moreover get no time from my 
‘Buti’ to indulge in such spurious nonsense. I had often 
been told by a friend of mine that I was an Indian and as 
such ought to interest myself with the welfare of my mother- 
land. ‘ Motherland” and “ Indian’? — I had never _ 
heard these words before. They were foreign to my dic- 
tionary and I stood bewildered at their mention. All the ~ 

same I took a note of them. 


Once as usual I took my “ Thandai ” after opening 


my prayers to Siva and am afraid took a bit too much. 
I could move no further and lay down where I 
was. I had not long been there when I thought the same | 
gentleman appeared to me and repeated his sermon and 
_ began to talk to me otf “patriots” and “ patriotism”. 
I told him point-blank that his talk interested me little; on 
the other hand it only disturbed me in my peace; but when $ 
w persisted I, OEN asked him what a “patriot” looga wl 


of India— a true patriot. 
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A friend of mine has kindly lent it to me”. I took it from 
his hand and it read as follows :— 


I have observed that a reader seldom peruses anything 
with pleasure until he knows whether the writer of it bea 
black or fair man, of a mild or choleric disposition, married 
or bachelor, with other particulars of like nature that 
conduce very much to the right understanding of an author. 
To gratify this curiosity, I propose, to give the readers 
some particulars of my life before I proceed to give them 
an inkling into the subject of the book. 


I was born to a small hereditary estate, which accord- 
ing to the traditions of the village where it lies, was bound- 
ed by the same hedges and ditches in Sirajuddaula’s time 
as at present and has been handed down from father to 
son, whole and entire, without the loss or acquisition of a 
single field or meadow during the past 200 years. My 
father Dr. G. P. Ghose C. I. E. won a high distinction as 
a Judge of the High Court and was notorious for his con- 
‘victing nature. On his retirement at the age of 55 he 
began to bestow a thought on his country. He contributed 
no less than Rs. 5,000 towards an exhibition of indigenous 
= industries and soon began to pass fora patriot of the country. 
_ It is evident from this that from the very childhood I was 
-brought up in a patriotic hemisphere ( atmosphere ! ) and 
when I was hardly twelve, I used to fall in reveries and 
| think how to serve my country. At the age of 20 I took 
degree and sailed for England. After 3 years I was 
led to the Bar and returned to India as a Barrister. 


Then I began to practice and no sooner I found my- 
f in an independent position than I began to devise means 
f i lising the ambition of my youth to serve my country. 

this time my practice was much extended as to leave 
c e for other engagements but all the same I 
steal a few moments to devote to the cause of 
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my country... After the day’s fatigue ‘and toil I generally 
éccupied an easy chair mmy drawing ‘room’ and invariably’ 
began to think of'the destinies of my nation. © I was oftent 
asked to preside over meetings but had, save on one or 
two occasions, always to refuse the offer for want of timé 
as I was always full of engagements. But with all this‘my- 
heart was always set on to serve my countrymen, and I 
was, I hope my readers will overlook my’ venta), regarded 
as a greater patriot than my father. 


WE But times soon- changed and politics became a 
risky game and I was compelled to relinquish this only 
aim of my life. Perhaps I shall ever .remain sorry for it. 
A younger generation had cropped up who, quite heedless 
of their livés, rushed headlong into the field, committed 
many rash acts and brought about a ruthless persecution 
of themselves at the hands of the rulers:7 =e 

s When T saw and realised hese the follies of fe rash 
and young. blood were dragging the country into misery 
and ruin, my patriotic instinct was once more roused and I 
began to think of ameliorating the condition of my people. 
Unfortunately a terrible famine overtook my country at this 
juncture and the harrowing details of the ‘casualties added 
fuel to the fire and made me all the more impatient.: I 
often drove down round the cjty in my motor car to relieve 
the masses but there were so many standing: in need of 
relief that I did not know how to distribute: thé little. I had 
and I always had to come back disappointed.’ 


elt often occurred to me ‘to call a meeting to consider 
the situation but the dread of its consequences always pre- 
vented me from taking any step in that direction, for suppos- 
ing I were hauled up, no body appeared to me. within 
teach to afford me the assistance I needed. ` 


In such’ a E state of minda lucky thought 
Struck me and I'fell to its realisation there and then. I thought 
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Emight accomplish: my: objéct: by.‘the. latest’, scientific -me-; 

thod.. I ordered an air-ship inmwhich I thought: L- might, 

mount up into air with some chosen-fiiends of mine. to cons 
sider the: situation and where: I should be free|,from; the’ hare, 
rassing. Police and: Magistracy: rand beyont: thaal of the 

Renal Code. eee mo ois) aovi ese 

> : 

2 SE When I ae an. saitz chine invited. some, ie my 
old associates to help me im my, patriotic’ mission. They 
all gathered at my place and we were just about to start 
when a knock was heardat/the door: and a Police ‘officer, 
with some papers in‘ his handj‘was- ushered in. < Whati” 
asked T ween vero thls ‘ee a 

Si au b fei Tí 

"itis nothing Ening you, sift, ’ replied the officer 
politely. It soon transpired, that the. officer had. House- 
search warrants with him to search... the houses of four of 
py friends. Thus I was obliged to give up the idea and 
lid not dare to recur to it’again for’ fear of being laughed 
at, and the constant anxiety for the Welfare of my country 
proved too much for my hédlth’ and I ial eee 139, for some 

time J: kept quiet: and had" | peces P 
iis Ho ioie oe 
5 By aN time. mee session of'the Indiani National ‘Con- 
ress. was drawing close and I, as usual,sbegan' to! receive 
pressing: invitations to join it. Big’ people: from different 
‘places: ‘wrote to me pointing out that it was d! critical period 
lin the life of our nation and'the situation ‘required ‘a.close 
study and that. my presence was- indispenkable. at the deli- 
berations « of the National Congress. , By the way, | . forgot 
fo tell my readers that I had attended several Sessions of 
“the ( Congress formerly and was always given a "prominent 
“place on the platform: First I- hesitated, to, accept the 
‘invitation. The Congress was in bad odours with, the Govern- 
ment and I was unwilling to incur the ‘displeasure of the 
officials by. joining it, but at last. my patriotism. prevailed 

„over baser motives and I consented to attend/|the. Congress. 
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But alas !.as I was,,,abgut.to ‘start, l caught., a. bad: cold 
and, ,'though the, .doctors;,. «@alyised . met 

thought ‘ «Prevention better than, eure’ aaa vite nA ins 
ability’ to. come owing, to indisposition- . And for.a time ] 
thought it best in, Ge. naei iof; my, healt to : give up all 
‘a of my;, coumiryar 


A » oe r 
eels ri 


> Month after a passed and the hornzen of our coun 
try ya fon of ‘becoming clearer ¢ grew ‘dimmer day by day. 
There was a comp, parative: tall in the country and no body 
dared to raise his “voice. ae once more became anxious 
about, the welfare oer my ‘country. oie mustered up alf the 
coura e I had and called’ a privatë meeting at my own pre- 
mises f to consider oyer the situation ’ “The meeting. had 
only. just begun, after the ‘éléction of ie President, when a 
Police officer entered and desited a dispersal of the meet- 
ng, was taken a bit aback at “his “sudden appearence 
and vised all my legal knowledge to dissuade’ him from’ the 
task’ and showed ‘him law. on “the point’ that the private 
meetings could not be thus dispersed; but the officer was 


obdurate’and he told me that he cared little for law or my 
legal knowledge. | ‘He'had secret orders from his superiors 


to disperse the meeting, who: hé ‘said knew their Jaw much 
better than’ F could’ presumé to know. Sothé 1 meeting was dis: 
persed. “The Indian leadérs ‘and the Indián“ Press advicéd 
me strongly to bring‘a ‘suit’ ‘against ‘the officer to test the 
legality of his procedure and I acted- up to their advices 
Further the officer while dispersing , the meeting had. gon 

out of his way and. committed “House- -trespass”. I brougl 

a separate action. against him for damages for Trespass 

I procured the best legal advice. and counsels to conduct 
the cases and spent money like water which in the end 
amounted to 30,000 in round numbers, As to the first 
case, the authorities: made ’short work of it and I soon 
found out that iri some cases the British Law itself explain; 
ed away as’a fiction of law. and dropped the matter at “afi 


early stage. “As to the sécond case, being a pleader myx 
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self was ‘quite ¢onvinced of the wrong’ done ‘to me and 
went on- ‘appealing and appealing against the order of 
each lowerto the Higher Court. The matter’ lingered 
‘on for over two years and at last- it was decided by the 
High Court in my favour and I was awarded Rs. 100 as 
damages. The Indian Press and the public in general 
congratulated me on my success and said that the deci- 
sion would be a valuable piece of judgment in defence 
of our diberty. of speech and .w ould act as deterrent to the 
officers taking Fecourse to such procedures but resented 
that the, amọunt of damages awarded was too small and 
advised me to prefer an appeal to the Privy Council 
against the orders of the High Court. But I, in view of 
the ` “expenses to be incurred thought it prudent to drop 
the matter there and then. A minor section of the 
Press commented adversely and said that I had been de- 
prived of a good portion of the saving of my life-long 
labour for nothing. Had I only spent a like sum on some 

-ducational or such like institutions I would have done a 
work of permanent good to my country. What weight would 
be attached to such judgments in face of Seditious Meet- 
ings Bill already passed and other arbitrary powers that 
are being daily conceded to the authorities? But I treated 
such comments with contempt and congratulated myself 
on having spent nearly the whole of my earning in defend- 
jng the right of Public speech. 


E Soon it became clear to me that it was quite useless 
to work among Indians for India and Indians, since one 
cannot possibly do that consistently with the thought of 
personal safety and decided to go to England to ameliorate 
the condition of the masses. 


No sooner I reached England than I threw myself heart 
and soul into my mission. First I took to addressing 
British audiences on the miserable condition of my 


countrymen to rouse the British conscience but, to 
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my disappointment, I soon found ‘out that the English- 
men'had much of their own business to-look after and had 
had no time to waste in hearing the lòng tale of Indian misery 
and one of them was heard saying sullenly. “‘God helps 
those who help themselves.”” Having been frustrated there 
I seriously began to think which way I. shall be most use- 
ful: tọ my. country, yin 


‘To bridge the gulf between the rulers and the ruled? 
appeared to me to be the most crying need of the hour 
and this I thought could be best accomplished: by marrying 
an English lady. The very next morning I went in . search 
of one and having come across a young lady fell:in love with 
her. To cut the matter short we were marriedina church. To 
some the idea of a Hindu getting married in a church may 
appear strange but for their satisfaction I may state 
here once for all that patriotism is the only religion 
I recognise and possess; and in my spiritual Code India 
comes first and religion afterwards. The -lady was very 
concise in her demands insisting only on ‘the disposal of my 
fortune, and asking that the regulation of my family should bẹ 
entirely in her hands. Her father and brother seemed oppos- 
ed to this match and would not see and dine with me for a 
short time, but at present they are all reconciled, and 
borrow considerable sums of money which my lady 
very often twits me with when she shows me how kind 
her relations are to me. ; 


Nosooner was the marriage ceremony over than my wif 
‘became anxious to leave her parental roof, for there, as 
she told me, much of her liberty was curtailed and her 


father could not afford to maintain her on the scale she 
desired. So we sailed for India. On my way I disclosed 


to her the laudable and noble object of bridging the gulf 
between the rulers and the ruled for which I had married 
‘her. For a time she kept silent—perhaps she was think- 
ing of the important part she was called upon to pla 
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in the history of the. amelioration ofthe Indian people— 
and then heartily, sympathised with me and my,.object, and 
assured, mẹ that she. would, do; all that lay in her power, to 
further my object. « 


Mae DaF: í > Of DI 


n We landed in Ban. She was much - pleased ` ‘With 
what shé saw there and’ swore that the Indians must’ be 
very rich. We left Bombay after a few days and. reached 
EEan eg 


‘She next set herself to’ “reform every room” in my 
housé’ and’ planted every corner With ‘such heaps óf China 
that Í was obliged to move about my own house with greatest 
circunispection and caution for fear of hurting some of thè 
brittle furniture. She made dn’ illumination’ once: a week 
to see company, at which time! she desired mè to be abroad 
or to confine myself to a room’ so that I -may not disgrace 
her “among < her’ visitants “of quality. Her footmeén were 
such beaus that È never 'éäred,” “rather, was afraid «to ask 

them any question. * "She Farid’ out’ all my old servants. 
After sometime I'represetited’ to ‘her the unreasonableness 
of the daily innovations which’she made in my family, but 
she told me with a threat that I did not know who she was, 
and further added that that was the best way of bridging 
the gulf between the rulers and the ruled and unless I 
spent money in feasting Englishmen how was: it possible 
on earth for me to ever succeed in my object. Then she took 
up the file of the Englishman from my table and showed 
me the several successful attempts that have been made 
in different parts of the country in this direction by the above 
means. I realised the soundness of her arguments and 

assured her in return that I was „quite in sympathy with 
her scheme and that I was quite prepared to spend the 
last pie I had, for after all that was the only means by 
which the gulficould be bridged, but what I was. surprised 
at was to bectreated thus-after such familiarities had pass- 
ed betweenus, She-clearly gave me to understand _ that 
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she. wascan English lady and would: be: treated as, was due to, 
her birth and that-she ‘would. stand ño.“ native?;honsense., 


KOPE fico i od: sian F + SASE ong 
cay, ae have some children by her hom, she, christened 
unt the. Surname of her family ‘i in order. as abe told, me: fos 
side. >- Ci also. wanted to change my... _Rame- but 5 ‘had 
patriotic, motive to oppose. her for. I. did, ‘not, ike ae the. 
individuality of my race to be merged i in, DR 


Ta 


“Our children were ied ‘up, ‘aon ‘their’ infaney with 
so many 2 accounts of their mother’s family and., “they Know 
the stories of all the great men and ‘women it has produced. | 
Their mother told them'how her father went to an expedi- 
tioncas å soldier and won laur els in, the; fields.and how her old 
ancestors and: countrymen avenged the, treacherous . deed 
of the Black Hole of. Tragedy in the battle field, of Plassey; 
and how they always. took -recourse.-to “fair, Pi and. a 
conscientious open-handed policy.in response to the iniqui- 
tous and disastrous policy of the perfidious natives. One 
day I Wwas a little ° -pùt out at a question of my 
daughter what my father looked like to have belonged to 
a ghost ( gosh! ) family and that I never entertained her 
with any stories of my family as my mama did. As for my 
eldest son he was so much spirited by his mother that had 
he not mended his manners I would have nearly gone to 
disinherit him. He once even drew his sword on me and told 
me that he expected to be treated like a gentleman. 
Upon my offering to correct him his mother stepped in and 
said that I ought to consider that- there was a great 
difference between his mother and mine. 


To complete the story, even my old associates who 
had worked with me through thick and thin for the coune 
try were scared away from my house and never cared to 
call at mine. My wife, never allowed me but once to attend 


any political meetings for she would not like to be hissed 
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6ut in her society. for my sake and that was when the “Boy!: 
cott meeting” was held by. the Anglo-Indians to request 
the Government not to permit the Boycott celebration, 
It is needless to mention that ‘not a single Hindu or 
National festival | was ever celebrated i in my family and my 
house presented moré the appearance of a Christian family on 
Dewwalior Holi or Daséhta day than that of an orthodox Hindu 
family. All my money was spent over over-full and over-fed 
Johns, Tomsons and my needy relations who had depended 
on-me, previously never dared to. approach me; and i in my 
list of acquaintances Atkmson and. Peters counted ‘much 
more than Ghoses or Boses. I seldom called on any of 
my poor Indian friends or relations, 


Thus ends-the first chapter of my life: I had: marri- 
ed her'to solve a great social problem and to bridge the 
gulf between the rulers and the ruled out’of mere patriotic 
motives but hére I say that I uséd to cry often in my. life 
Al long to be single again”. » 


‘ ' 
` . sale Gos 


< To be continued. A 
Bambhola. ~ 
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- The Sinister Influences of 
Theosophy. 
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Can Theosophy raise India? Can it make the coun- 
itry’s pulse throb with renewed animation? Can it make her 
:soul thrill with the inspirations of the heroic, the majestic 
sand the sublime? Such are some of the questions asked by 
ithoughtful men all over the country; for, they are now 

beginning to see the evil effects of “this absurd and out- 
Ilandish system of occultism and pseudo-science ,’ and 
sshake their heads in doubt. 


Our own answer is in the negative. We are of opi- 
“tion that Theosophy is proving positively harmful to our in- 
Iterests in more ways than one. Our country is now pass- 
“ing through a great social and intellectual revolution, and 
We want resolute ‘men of action’, and not idle, ‘metaphy 
-ssical dreamers’, ta raise the motherland and assign her a 


J . 
fplace among the great nations of the world. 


But Theosophy seems to be utterly incapable of 
cdoing that. Its message to the people of India seems to 
tbe somewhat worded as follows:— 

“How absurd in the face of your mortality is all the 
-ssweat and strife of this wicked world, all the petty conten- 
-ttion for place and pelf, for power and glory. You are the 
«children of Rishis and Mahitmas. Your proper province 
iis religion and philosophy. So cultivate metaphysics, 
‘study philosophy, practise religion, and be at rest.” Or 


“Come, worthy sons of Bharata, come, 
Possess these shores with me; 


3 
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The winds and seas are troublesome, 
And here we may be free. 


Here may we sit and view their toil, 
That travail in the deep; , 


And joy the day i in mirth the while, 
And spend the night in sleep.” 


It will thus appear that Theosophy, like the siren of 
old, attempts to lull the already slumbering Hindu to sleep; 
and is utterly incapable of rousing the Indian mind from 
the lethargy in which it has been buried for long ages. 
But this is not all. We fear Theosophy might lead to our 
further demoralisation, degeneration and decay; for, there 
is in it a potent germ of evil which, in course of time, if un- 
checked, must paralyse all national spirit and nip all manly 
activity inthe bud. We now proceed to enquire as to 
what is the basis, or, in other words, what are the sources 
from which Theosophy is derived. 


Theosophy freely borrows from Judaism, Christianity, 
Buddhism, Zoroastrianism, Hinduism, | Mahomedanism, 
Kabala, Tantra and “ from a hundred other false beliefs and 
superstitions”. For, if you. analyse Theosophy, what do 
you find? One-third Christianity, one-third Buddhism, one- 
sixth of Zoroastrianism, Hinduism and Mahomedat m | 
and one-sixth of “necromancy and pseudo-science.’ 


Now can sucha miserable hotchpotch of so-called 
religion and philosophy, of Kabala and superstition, of 
magic and mysticism, which may fitly be compared to the j 
cauldron of the witches in Shakespeare’s Macbeth, ever- 
raise a people or inspire them with hope or enthusiasm ? 
No, never. We are now entering upon a period of our 
history when clouds and darkness appear to roll away and 
anew morn seems to break upon the nation. At this 
juncture we want brave and [energetic men with “ souls of 
fire,’ not idle, “metaphysical dreamers” with “ souls of 
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clay,” to steer the barge of Aryavarta, and bring it safely to 
the haven of peace and prosperity. 


But we fear that those who have fallen under the 
sinister influence of Theosophy are lost for ever, for, they 
are miserably dwarfed in their growth and can never hope 


to rise to the full height of their stature. “In this- 


elaborate tangle, the moral ego is, submerged, the will 
power crushed and destroyed, and the freedom of thought 
and action nipped in the bud.” And what but decay can 
come to a nation of such invalids ? 


Theosophy, to our mind, is the most ingeniously per- 
verse system of religion—if religion it can at all be called 
and holds within its bosom potent germs of a most virulent 
and fatal but slow poison. As such it can only disinte- 
grate and degrade and must in the long run convert the 
mild Hindu into a good-for-nothing fellow, superstitious, 
cowardly, idle and unenterprising. Not even the ruler of 
Pandemonium could have devised a more ingenious system 
for the confusion of the silly Hindu! 


Theosophy is -equally incapable of building the 
national character for it is the fruitful parent of hypocrisy 
and changes its policy with every breath of wind that 
blows. Besides this, it is a horrible mixture of theism, 
pantheism, polytheism, atheism, agnosticism, mysticism, 
witchcraft, superstition, free-thought, sense and nonsense; 
and, settling like a foul mist on the goodly promise of the 
land, it threatens to close up the fair buds of hope ere 
they are fully opened. Alas, that such a blight should have 
fallen on so fair a land! 


No, Theosophy is not wanted for Aryavarta. 
It is not wanted because it comes into conflict with 
_ the new ideal of a united India, because it throws obs- 
tacles in the way of our moral and material advancement 
by diverting the attention of our youth from the field of 
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®ction, because it turns the adolescent consciousness into. 
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“ay 
a moral atrophy of uniform submission, and last but not the 
least, because it places our young men under the influence 
of “ necromancers and miracle-mongers ” 


No, the Hindus don’t want foreign priests or pries- 
tesses; and Mrs. Besant in her attempts to teach them 
religion and philosophy is simply carrying coals to New- 
castle. They already have more than what she can give 
them. And they don’t want either her ‘new religion, or 
her ‘sublime philosophy’ These she had better keep for 
the use of her own kith and kin beyond the seas. They 
badly need her ‘divine wisdom’. Let Mrs. Besant first 
clear the Augean stables of the West. Let her first sweep 
the dirt that is fast accumulating in her own island-home. 
She need not trouble herself about the Hindus. They can 
take care of themselves. 


There are people who hold the opinion that Mrs. 
Besant is a highly patriotic lady and that her main 
object in spreading Theosophy in India is to keep 
the Hindus in leading-strings by giving them “an over- 
dose of mysticism and metaphysics”? and thus render 
them utterly incapable of heroic and manly effort for the 
helping of their race. We do not go so far as that. But 
it is our firm conviction and belief that Theosophy carries 
in its bosom a subtle poison which must kill all national 
spirit and ultimately give the Hindu community a blow 
from which it would be difficult to recover. For, by com- 
mon opinion, Theosophy is gradually undermining the 
moral courage of those that have fallen under its sinister 
influence and converting them into worthless °“‘.drones and 
dummies ” of an eminently unpractical type. 


Theosophy is the siren of to-day. Outwardly she looks — 
calm and innocent. But she is supremely cunning 
and entices the unwary to destruction by sweet smiles and 
lures him away to the dance that ultimately digs his grave 
Beware the Temptress! 
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And the Theosophist is the lotos-eater of the present 
time. Superstitious, cowardly, idle and unenterprising, he 
has practically retired from the field of action and wastes 

his precious moments either in “ counting the superphysical 
planes” or “ holding communion with the dead” <A con- 
genial occupation to be sure when the house is already on 
fire! 
? Children of Aryavarta, beware! Theosophy is neither 
religion nor philosophy. It is rank atheism. It has al- 
_ ready unsettled the beliefs of many a pure-souled Hindu 
youth and its subtle poison is now gradually working its 
way into the veins of the Hindu community itself through 
the subtle medium of the C. H. C. But thoughtful men 
_ are now beginning to rub their eyes and see. And one 
_ of the reasons why the Central Hindu College of Benares 
has ceased to command the confidence, and consequently 
the support, of a large section of the Hindu public, is that 
itis conducted by Christian and Parsi Theosophists who 
know nearly as much of real Hinduism as the Greenlanders 


of the Koran or Dr. Cook’s Eskimos of the Old Testament.“ 


It should also be ‘remembered that the institutions 
working under the influence of Theosophy can never be the 
nurseries of a self-respecting nation. They can only bring 
shame, humiliation, degradation and decay in their train. 
They can only emphasise our own incapacity and worth— 

_ lessness all the more. For, nothing can better show the 
_ degraded state of the Hindu community of to-day and the 
bitter humiliation of the entire Hindu race than the fact 
that they now sit at the feet of foreigners to take lessons 
in the ‘Gita,’ and the ‘ Upanishads’ to the utter neglect of 
their national teachers and preceptors? What a sight we 
here have for Gods and men to see! India is surely to be 


Pitied, for always taking her worst enemies to be her only 
tiends ! 


Let. 3. ear T HAG & duca dgl- gfs S3 QUE sat Qh 


is conducted under the control and guidance of the 


b 
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Theosophist. Having caught the Hindu lad, young and 
inexperienced, he brings him up on‘ ‘‘a mental and moral 
nutrition of theosophical fraud and falsehood”, ultimately 


transforming him into “a worthless bundle of absurd be- 
‘liefs and superstitions,” and thus rendering him utterly in- 


capable of any sustained patriotic endeavour for the help- 
ing of his race. Having thus killed all freedom of thought 
essential to efficiency and independence and destroyed real 
individual character in the course of this so-called educa- 
tion, he fills up the vacuum with the mental virus which 
inoculates the character to produce the kind of creature 
easily led by the nose. 


Now this is but a detail in the great scheme of 
Theosophy in India which attempts to destroy what it may 
not control, and tries to nip in the bud all ideas of freedom 
and independence. For these reasons, we have grave 
doubts about the moral basis on which the C. H.C. is 
founded and worked; and we fear that the public money 
is wasted away and the young generation hopelessly crip- | 
pled and decimated day by day. i 

One word more and we have done. Institutions, 
which have a sinister and ‘anti- national object in view, 
put on a considerable amount of disguise, and -simple 


people are therefore liable to “be caught napping. 
But we must be on our guard for the future. 


We must ‘first test the man or institution to whom 
we entrust the intellect and character of our youth, the 
faculties on which depends the direction of the energy es- 
sential to individual and national progress. : 
Our last word is meant for ‘Mrs. Annie Besant, the 
‘High Priestess of Theosophy. You, madam, are engaged 
in a thankless task. The Indian patriot’ sees little to cheer 
him in the spread of your “ divine wisdom” in this country. 
He thinks, and rightly too, that your Theosophy is unsuit- 


edota. dadkisahbiah sere, eaeads 8 ‘disintegrate and 
degrade, and nip in the‘ bud» all healthful and expansiv. 
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energies of the Hindu community, which you have been 
pleased to take under your special care and protection: i 
For you must very well know that Matthew Arnold’s hack- 
neyed lines— 


“ The east bowed low before the blast, 
In patient, deep disdain; 

She let the legions thunder past, 
And plunged in thought again,’ — 


are now completely out of date; and to- plunge in thought 
is the last thing that the mordern Hindu youth now thinks 
of doing. 


You, of course, try to strip off his clothes and make 
him meditate, in the jungle, on the monistic or the dualistic 
nature of the soul, the origin of the world, or any of those 
mystic £ Mahatmas ’ with whose help you seek to confound 
the simple Hindu mind. You try to convince him that :— 


The East is East, and the West is West,. 
And never the twain shall meet. 


But he has tasted of the forbidden fruit, and refuses 
to be guided by you. 


Besides this, you bring nothing new to the Hindu, ~ 
nothing which he did not already know; for your whole | 
teaching may be summed up in a sentence as follows:— 


“You and the whole world are ‘illusion’, and not 
till you can divest yourself of your ‘ignorance’, can you 
gain ‘deliverance’ from an endless succession of weary 
rebirths or enter by absorption into Nirvana. Circumstanced 
as you are in this world, what have you got to do with 
history or politics, government or social progress, education 
or reform. Or, in other words, “ since this world does not 
really matter, why worry yourselves about government and 


po litie Surukul Lhisunatdeast.dddbe teaching sentainedsain your 
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well-known pamphlet entitled “ The Place of Politics. inthe 
Life of a Nation.” 


You of course desire that the Indian should not be im- 
bued with the ideas of great political visions and aspirations; 
but the likelihood of success in this matter is as futile as 
the attempts of the Danish King of old to rule the waves. 
Keep, therefore, your grand: motherly advice to yourself. It 
is not needed here. Also keep to yourself your universal 
brotherhood which is a sham, a delusion and a snare. It 
has no attraction forus. It has lost all charm with us. 
It has been weighed in the balance and found wanting. 


A Nationalist. 
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“The beauty of Kalidasa’s poetry,” says an eminent 
critic,* “ lies in its naturalness and simplicity. His style is 
chaste, his descriptions true to nature; his delineation of 
character minute and faithful; his similes apt and appro- 
priate; and his manner graceful and commanding.” Dr. 
Macdonell, speaking of KAlidasa’s Ritusamhara or “Cycle of 
the Seasons,” in his History of Sanskrit Literature, obser- 
ves:—“ That little work, which consists of 153 stanzasin six 
cantos, and is composed in various metres, is a highly 
poetical description of the six seasons into which classical 
Sanskrit poets usually divide the Indian year. With glowing 
descriptions of the beauties of nature, in which erotic 
scenes are interspersed, the poet adroitly interweaves 
the expression of human emotions. Perhaps no other 
work of Katidisa’s manifests so strikingly the poets 
deep sympathy with nature, his keen powers of obser- 
vation, and his skill in depicting an Indian landscape 
in vivid and glowing colours.” Dealing with our author’s 
plays, the same writer further remarks:—“ The richness 
of creative fancy which he displays in these ( dramas ) and 
his skill in the expression of tender feeling, assign him a 
very high place among the dramatists of the world. The 
harmony of the poetic sentinent is nowhere disturbed by 
anything violent or terrifying. Every passion is soften- 
ed without being enfeebled. The ardour of love never 
goes beyond aesthetic bounds; it never maddens to wild 
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jealousy or hate. The torments of sorrow are toned down 
to a profound and touching melancholy. It was here at 
last that the Indian genius found the law of moderation 


in poetry, which it hardly knew elsewhere, and thus pro- 
duced works of enduring beauty. Hence it was that 


Shakuntala exercised so great a fascination on the calm 
intellect of Goethe, who, at the same time, was so strongly 


repelled by the extravagances of the Hindu mythological 
art.” 


It will thus be seen that the principal charactersitics 
of Kalidasa’s drama and poetry are his naturalness and 
simplicity, his felicity of expression, his tenderness of feel- 
ing, the melody and dignity of his verse, his deep sym- 
pathy with Nature and her loveliest scenes, his marvellous 
power of delineating human character, his deep human in- 
terest, his originality of conception, his wonderful command 
of language, his intimate knowledge of the human heart, his 
wide range of imagination, the beauty and appropriateness 
of his similes, the soft celestial rosy hue of his pictures, 
his tender pathos, and his complete fulfilment of poetic 
intentions. 


` 


We will now take up’ each of these characteristics 
for separate treatment and give illustrations from the 
original where necessary. 


1 Naturalness and simplicity. 


Great poets are always natural and simple. Such was 
Valmiki, “the Morning Star of Song.” Such again was 
Homer, who sang the glories of the ancient Hellenic race; 
and Virgil, the bard of the Eternal City. Equally natural 
and simple were Firdausi, Dante, Chaucer, and Shakespeare. 


And Kalidasa is loved and admired because he is 
simple and natural, fresh aud original. In fact, he is the 
is only Indian poe ri Univsrgity hiette err option henian — 


r 
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ideal of beauty without extravagance. Perfect clearness | 
is another allied characteristic. We are never under a 


delusion regarding the poet’s meaning; and we enjoy his 
poetry as we enjoy the commonest things of the earth. 


Here is an illustration:— 


afyat ag atfa atgat 

ag aaa afaq notad | 

naar: afaa qa 

niaig aaaea n 
(gararaag) 


How simple! How natural! How pathetic! 
Again, 


qalneag afama gena 

amatai fufa fafaa agang ANA | 

srazarft nagy adtatfayg faaara 

waned plaga a a afes ! argeanferi 
(sAcau:) 


And again, 


Ue a wan saqeafa ae SEY at 
aA faasa waai Aga aT WaaH | 
maa: pyangfAaaà seat Hag: 
. 5 ` 
aa afa ugan afa ye Saga N 
( aAa ng AR ) 


What a rare combination of beauty and simplicity of 
expression we have here! What freshness of conception E 
and delicacy of sentiment! “Surely, poets are beings whose 
souls are more finely attuned to beauty than those of 
others, and who think and feel and write in a manner which 
is beyond other men.” In other words, they are inspired. 


4 
an. ad 


2. Felicity y of expression. as 


-In the works of great masters like Valmiki, Kalidasa 
-0. Guri Kangri University Haridwar Collection. Di itized S3 Foundation WS, j 
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hand, and beauty and mleody of verse are invariably found 
combined with nobility of conception and delicay of thought. 
In inferior poets, however, matter is always sacrificed to 
manner and viceversa. We have in their numbers a mere 
cloud of words, which illustrates the truth of Pope's well- 
known lines.— 


“ Words are like leaves; and where they most abound 
much fruit of sense beneath is rarely found.” Or they 
sacrifice manner altogether. But Kalidasa is entirely free 
from these defects. In his plays and poems, matter and 
manner go together; and his verses exhibit a perfection 
of art which is possessed only by “a few great geniuses in 
the realms of divine Poetic Art.” 


We will give an illustration:— 


qa aat wga ar 
. ~ . 

aat gatai afta santaa | 

wa ay: amanugfafid 

aq WAT a aanÌìa ail 


What a marveljous combination of thought and ex- 
pression we have here! 


3 Tenderness of Feeling. 


Tenderness of feeling is one of the principal character- 


istics of our author. “ He renders perfectly the changing 
moods of lovers, their yearnings for each other, their bliss 


in union, their misery in separation, and the emotions which 
result from the first shock of real love”. But his pathos 
js tender and soul subduing, never voilent or tragical; and 
humanity shines in every passage of the Meghaduta, Raghu- 
vansha and Shakuntala. In fact, Kalidasa leaves untouch- 
ed the deeper emotions of the human heart. Perhaps his 
own tenderness of feeling checked him; perhaps the rules of 
poetic art revented him from doing that. For, we do not 
Bind 3a 1 haa Pater NES Na Neh oyo Freese; tHo mad- F 


ness of Lear, or the misanthropy of the Timon of Athens. 
Tn him everything is subdued and according to rule and the 
feelings that he appeals to are generally easy to understand 
and common to all. This is the moderation— the golden 
rule— of great geniuses. Here is a fine specimen of this 
kind of golden poetry. 

‘ 

| 


meatea uffa Aa gagh R 
ghe a acqafa dencatagtar I 
IENATQ AIXA TAA ATHAEN 
gafa qanfa ara agiaarta n 
( amangan ) 


Who can sufficiently admire the beauty, the delicacy, 
the pathos and the tenderness of feeling contained in the 
stanza quoted above ! 


4 Melody and Dignity 


Kalidasa is also one of our greatest masters of melody. 
The sweet, clear note of singing that one finds in the Ritu- 
samhara or the Meghaduta is simply enchanting. When 
the poet is at his best, one seems to hear “ the whole song 
warbling through his spirit as a bird’s ”. 

But this is not all. In the best of his plays and 
poems, notably the Shakuntala, the Meghaduta and the 


Raghuvansha, the outward form is as perfect as the inward 


music is all pervading; and the matter aud manner are in 
complete concord and harmony. 


Professor Wilson, speaking of the Meghaduta, ob- 
serves :— “ The metre combines melody and dignity ina 
very extraordinary manner, and will bear an advantegeous 


uniform verse in the poetry of any language, living or dead” 


ghaduta itself as an illustration. The march of the poem 
is grand and majestic. “ It dashes along like the racing 
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= Comparison in both respects with the best specimens of 


We will not make any quotations here. We cite the Me- 
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DIUOWS OF the Sea.: Lt swells Into luimess like the tide; and- 
the ocean-roll of its rhythm majestically moves on from 
the begining to the end ”. 


5 Sympathy with Nature. 


Kalidasa’s representation of nature is linked with his 
representation of man; and his descriptions of nature and 
her varied scenes are invariably associated with human 
feelings and human affections. In other words, nature is 
inwoven with the thoughts and feelings of humanity. 


Andit is this power of forging together nature 
and man that adds emotion to poetry and makes it so love- 
ly and so enchanting; for, “ fine landscape-painting and fine 
figure—drawing alone are not enough to make a fine poem. 
Human interest and human passion must come in te make 
it what it ought to be”. 


And Kalidasa seldom. paints nature. without man. 
True lover of nature as he was and a great artist, he scrupu- 
lously avoided the crowning fault of Bhavabhuti’s deserip- 
tive poetry— “the unmitigated, merciless description of 
nature, trickling on for thirty or forty lines at a stretch 
without one touch of human interest”. Kalidasa also be- 
lieves that there is a sou] in nature which sympathises with 
man and shares all his joys and sorrows. His descriptions 
are therefore full of pathos and tender feeling. 


And this characteristic of Kalidasa’s poetry— this 
grouping of nature round the feelings and affections of men 
and women— is best illustrated by his Ritusamhara or 
« Cycle of the Seasons ”. In this marvellous poem most of 
the similes are drawn from. women; but each comparison 
fits at every point; and the things in nature which are used 
to illustrate these comparisons are not only described 
with extraordinary accuracy, choice and truth, but with 
such wonderful nicety. that.a skilful painter might paint 
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"from point to point what the poet has conceived and deli- 
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neated. And nature is here made to reflect human feeling. 
“Vision after vision of nature, each of a greater beauty and 
sublimity than its predecessor, succeeds one another, and 
each of them is fitted to a corresponding exaltation of the 
emotions of the human soul”. 


We cite our poet’s Sharadvarnanam in the “ Cycle 
of the Season ” as an illustration. The Yaksha’s message 
to his distant bride in our author’s Cloud Messenger” is also 
full of the tenderest sentiment where nature is made the 
reflection and illustration of a love-lorn human soul. 


6 Delineation of Character. 

Kalidasa isa perfect master of characterisation. His 
characters are fully as broid and human as those of Sha- 
kespeare; and he is “pre-eminent among Indian play-wrights 
for the distinctively dramatic qualities of vigour, life and 
action”. THis ‘Shakuntala’ is a magnificent play with 
well-drawn characters, and many poetic beauties of a high 
order. His Vikramorvashi’ displays marvellous skill in 
character-painting and in giving effective expression to depth 
and force of passion; And his Malavikagnimitra is a fine 
specimen of a mild and delicate handling of human charcter. 


Kalidasa’s heroes are Dushyanta, Pururavas and 
Agninitra; his heroines, Skakuntala, Urvasi, and Malavika. 
The number of minor characters is very considerable. 
But chief among them are Mathavya, Kanwa, Sarvada- 
mana and Priyamvada. They all belong to the drama of 
Shakuntala, which by common opinion, is the best of our 
author's playsin point of characterisation. We will now brief- 
ly sketch the characters of Kanwa, reserving others for 
separate and special treatment. - 


Kanwa. 


The character of the saintly Kanwa, the foster-father 
of Shakuntala, is admirably delineated. Whenever we 
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think of the sage, it is always in his paternal character, ~ 


and all the interest which he excites turns upon his situa- 
‘tion as the foster-father of the heroine. `- Every circums- 
tance in which he is placed, every sentiment he utters, has 
a reference to her and he is represented throughout the 
whole of the Fourth Act of the play, in which he is first 
introduced to us, as constantly ministering to her happiness 
and welfare. How full of nature and truth, for instance, 
how full of poetry and pathos, is the hermit’s grief on the 
eve of Shakuntala’s departure for her husband’s home. 


araca UFAA gai VETEACHISAT 

at: aima aragfaagufyeaime away 
ager na araaiguike eeraatrne: 

derà JRO: ad a aaar n 


And as the time of separation draws near, the whole 
grove seems to share the anguish of his heart. “In sorrow 
for her loss, the herd of deer forget to browse; the pea- 
cock on the lawn ceases its dance; the very trees around 
shed their pale leaves, like tears upon the ground.” 


( Monier Williams ), 


Then how full of paternal regard and affection is the her- 
mits advice to the departing Shakuntala’. 


gauea gege aada aaina 

ag fangatfà Quuaat aren natina: 
afa aa alant RIA Aag Aat 
arraayfentag gaad ART: GAFITAA: N 


But the full display of the siges magnanimous soul, 
of his saintly purity and his tenderness of feeling is skill- 
fully reserved for the last. 

matte war wala va 
ama ansa ufingtg: | 
aint Haai fae: vata 
grafaarata ZAIFATTAT N 
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Kanwa is not only a lover of his own kind; his sym- 
jpathies are wider far. His large heart is prompted by 
{feelings of love and compassion for all that lives and moves. 
‘Heisasaint from whom there rays out so strongly the 
spirit of sympathy and benevolence that the living things 
of the fields and forest follow him wheresoever he goes. 
The wild beasts of the jungle hurt him not. He walks un- 
harmed among snakes and venomous reptiles. Birds come 


his hands. His paternal care and affection are equally 
shared by the plants and creepers of the hermitage. In 
fact, he is the friend of all, the protector of all, and his 
gentle heart throbs with sympathy for all that lives and 
breathes. i 


Kanwa is an amiable character. Like Shakespeare’s 
Prospero, whom he so closely resembles, he is an embodi- 
ment of wisdom, piety and benevolence. “His manners 
convey an impression of serenely wise goodness and self- 
centred detachment from the material interests of life. 


Indeed he carries this detachment too far, devoting 
himself wholly to calm contemplation and intellectual 
_ pursuits, “apart from the world’s ignoble strife” and 
= remote from the haunts of worldly men. 


Í 4 

i And yet Kanwa is not a colourless, passionless 
i character. His attachment to Shakuntala, hisjoy in the 
happiness of her union with Dushyanta, his emotion at 
L 


parting from his child, are all strong feelings which betray 
$ the intensely human elements in the divine composition 
_ ofthe man. And strong indeed must have been his re- 
sentment against Dushyanta when he, under the spell of 
a curse, repudiated his darling Shakuntala. But he is too 
good to indulge this passion by avenging himself. 


And in this respect, he is superior to Prospero who 
permits the raisine of a storm to confound his enemies. 


and seek refuge in his arms. The timid deer eat out of- 
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To Kanwa, however, revenge is only “a wild justice,” 
which does no good to the doer—nay, often times proves 
harmful and derogatory—since itis a breach of self-control, 
which is the highest attribute of man. 


And Reason tells Kanwa “that the rarer action is 
in virtue than in revenge”; and as a wise man he obeys 
the voice of Reason, subdues his lower self, and forgives 
the man who injures him and his child. À 


7 


< 


This elevation above the petty personal motives of 
life, to which Kanwa has attained by self-mastery, by 
yoga, and by the pursuit of lofty ideals, makes him an 
extraordinarily impressive character; and “a sort of divi- 
nity seems to hedge him round”, which makes him not only 
venerable and attractive but at the same time *‘awe-ins- 
piring and sublime.” 


An Admirer of Kalidas. 


(To be continued.) 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS. 


— eao 


We have received the <“ First Annual Report of the Seva 
Sadan Society”? of Bombay, which is doing excellent social, medical 
and educational work for the poor of the Southern Presidency. The 
society has established branches at Ahmedabad, Surat, Poona and 
other places, and the distinguishing feature of the movement is the 
noble, philanthropic work done by ladies of all classes, without distinc- 
tion of creed or caste. Among the chief workers are Hindu, 
Mahomedan and Parsi ladies and gentlemen; and although the 
institution is only an infant, it is a veritable “infant Hercules” 
and augurs well for the future. We will now make a few quotations 
from the Report to show the nature of the work the Sadan is doing. 
A philanthropic lady worker writes: — 


« A poor old widow of 60 or 65 wasa cook in a family; the 
head of the family died, and her services were dispensed with. She 
had two sons. One died. The other turned out to be a very bad man. 
Poor soul ! she now begs {rom house to house and from shop to shop. 
Her clothes are all tattered. I took her home, and gave her some of 
my own clothes, and I am going to help her with one 1upee a month. 


If my mother would only permit, I would keep her with me and 
feed her.” 


Another sister of the society writes:— 


« A very poor woman with three children is living in K...... 
Her husband used to earn Rs. 20 a month, but has recently taken 
to drink. He was so disorderly that he has been sent to jail by 
the Police. The wife has scarcely got. out from confinement, and the 
new horn babe is very poorly. The landlord has driven her out. 
because she has not.paid the rent for two months. I wish to put 
her in a house, give her food and clothing to last for a month and 
then to make her work,” 


So much for social service. 
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The Society is also doing good work for sick people. The 
Sadan Dispensary which was opend in September 1908 treats a 
large number of outdoor patients; and the Female medical ward is — 
very successful, 


But the noblest piece of work which the Seva Sadan has done 
and is doing is the educational. The first term of the Training 
Institute commenced on Noy. 9, 1908; and as many as 21 lectures 
were delivered during that term. All the lecturers were ladies. 


“ Besides these general lectures,” says the report, ‘ which 
were open to the public, there were special lectures delivered, twice 


a week, toa class of grown up ladies, on each of the following 
subjects. 


| 


First Aid-By Dr. Hilla Banaji Batlevala, L. R. C. P., L. M. S. 
‘Nursing—By Dr. Kashibai Nowrange, B. A., L. M. S. 
Physiology--By Dr. Manakbai Temkariwala, L. M. S. 


There are also classes for teaching languages to married and 
other ladies, not likely to attend any other schools. At the same 
time knitting and needle-work are not neglected. 


Now all this is being done for the poor as alabour of love and 
the only reward that the noble workers can expect is the approbation — 
of their own conscience coupled with the blessings of the most High. 


And as every good work receives the blessings of God, two 

gentlemen of high position have already volunteered their services 

and are working hard for the Seva Sadan Society. One of these 

Sardar Jogendra Singh, the well known writer of two fascina- 

ting Indian Romances and the other Nawab Zulfikar Ali Khan, a 
philanthropic Mahomedan gentleman of wide repute. 
4, 


Sardar Jogendra Singh has already thrown himself, heart and — 
‘soul, into the work of this benevolent institution. He writes:—lt 
is about 2 years ago that Mr. Malabari spoke to me of his great 
me of Seva Sadan or a Home of Service. The nobility of the 
. pealed to me and. my friend Nawab „Zulfikar Alt Khan, 
made up our mind to do our best to popularise this noble 
t uplifting ideal of devoted work in the service of humanity. 
easure the infinite possibilities of a scheme which could 


‘a Mahomedan, a Sikh and a Parsi to work in 
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harmony for the realisation of a great ideal? In a country like India, 
full of narrow creeds and still narrower vision, the Seva Sadan 
Scheme proclaims the dawn of a new day. The Sadan is to be a 


ROSII CS: H 


home of service; it recognises no creeds, no limits; its creed is to 
serve; its ideal is to uplift and to broaden the life of the Indian people.. 
= Ascheme like that of the Seva Sadan cannot be defined; it can 
spread out in innumerable branches, carrying life and love, light 
and brightness in all the spheres of life. For the present, the idea 
is to have a place for training ladies as workers, nurses, teachers, 
and missionaries, and to provide for them a home to serve as a 
centre of work.” _ 


He has also collected large sums of money to keep the institu- 
tion going and considerably popularised it among the gentry and the 
nohility of the land. We will make one more quotation from the 
Sardar Sahib’s correspondence. He writes: “ As J happened to be 
in Simla I waited on Her Excellency, Lady Minto and explained the 
object of the scheme. Her Excellenoy was very much pleased with the 

_ idea, herself subscribing 500 rupees, and expressing strong wishes 
for its success, thus showing the great sympathy and keen interest 
which Her Excellency and Lord Minto feel in all that concerns 
the well-being of India. Owing to diverse engagements, we were 
not able to start till May last when Nawab Zulfikar Ali Khan joined 
meat Delhi. We visited the Raja of Awagarh in the Agra Dis- 
trict, who, with his usual generosity, promised to do his best; but 
alas! he has gone the way of all mankind, and his sons are still 
minors. The Raja has left 10 lakhs for a Rajput College, and 
would have done all that he could for the Seva Sadan. From Agra, 
we passed on to Abu, where most of the ruling chiefs of the Raj- 
putana states were to be found. H. H. The Maharaja of Bikaner, 
H. H. The Maharaja of Jodhpur, H. H. The Maharaja of Kishn- 
garh, H. H. The Nawab of Tonk, and all the other chiefs were very 
kind, and spoke of our scheme with great enthusiasm. H. H. The 
Maharaja of Bikaner heading the list with a second instalment of 
5000 rupees; H. H. The Maharaja of Jodhpur giving another 4000; 
aud the Nawab of Tonk and the Maharao of Dungarpur giving 
Rs, 1000, each, as first instalments. The Hon’ble Col. Pinhey 
and all the other political officers were very kind, and we hope that, 
when we visit Rajputana again, the question of financing the Seva 
Sadan will be finally settled. From Abu we came to Indore, and 
placed the matter before the Council; and the prime minister, 


3 
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one of the best and ablest workers that we have ever come across, 
promised to send usa donation. H. H. The Maharaja of Katah, a 
fine type of a Rajput prince, ‘expressed his sympathy and promised 
help. From Indore I had to return home; but, I hope next winter, 
to go out again, and explain the scheme, which has only to be ex- 
plained to receive full sympathy and approval.” May God bless 


the Seva Sadan Society and its philanthropic workers! 


We have received with thanks from the enterprising publish- 
ing firm of Messrs Ganesh & Co., of Madras, a copy of their recent 
publication entitled ‘“ The Trumpet Voice of India”. In this volume 
are brought together the speeches made by our illustrious country- 
man, Babu Surendra Nath Banerjea of Calcutta, during bis recent 
visit to England as the Indian delegate to the Imperial Press 
Conference. 


The booklet will be found of great use by all who are interest- 
ed in Indian politics, and the rising generation will draw ample in 
spiration from its pages. As regards the service done by the great 
patriot and orator, we can only say that it is unequalled. No public 
man of our generation has done so much for the uplifting of India 
and the helping of the race. ‘he nature of the work done by Mr. 
Banerjea will best appear from the following quotations we make 
from the pamphlet before us: 


Defending the Indian Press from Lord Cromer’s ‘ historic at- 
tack ”, he said :— l am sorry to interpose with some observations 
which may not appear to be very pertinent to the question we arə 
just considering; but an invitation was extended to us-~ I will not 
use the word challenge—by Lord Cromer that we should say whether 
in our opinion the anarchical developments which have recently 
taken place in Bengal are due to the irresponsible utterances ofa 
certain section of the Indian Press. Sir, to that query, to that ques- 

‘tion, my answer is an unqualified and an emphatic “ no”. I will 
not defend what has been said in the Press. I say to my brother 
journalists gathered from all parts of the Empire—let me put this 
question to them. Are they prepared to defend everything tn the 


Press— on questions of public importance ? Are we an infallible 
body ? Do we not commit great and gorgeous mistakes which we 


have reason to deplore to the end of our lives? I am not here to 
defend the irresponsible utterances which unfortunately have found 
a place in some of the Indian newspapers. But, sir, let me say this, 
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that some of these newspapers form a very insignificant minority; 
their circulation is limited; their bold upon the people is circumscrib- 
ed, Let me not for one moment be understood as standing up here 
in justification of these anarchical developments. I express the sense 
of my province, of the better mind of Bengal and of India, when I 
say that we deplore these anarchical developments; we have condemn- 
ed them in our columns with all the emphasis we can command. 
They are in entire conflict with those deep-seated religious convictions 
which consciously or unconsciously govern our every day lives. And 
without offence may I be permitted to say that anarchy is not of the 
East, but of the West. It is a noxious growth, which has been 
transplanted from the West to the East, and I hope and trust that 
unde~ the salutary and ameliorating treatment of Lord Morley these 
anarchical developments will be utterly crushed out ”’. 


Addressing Indian students at the New Reform Club, after 
the foul assassinations of Sir Curzon Wyllie and Dr. Lalkaka, Mr. 
Banerjea said :— “We are Orientals wedded to the loftiest traditions 
of morality. We remember, and we remember with pride, that 
India has been the hoine of the highest ethical conceptions; that 
she has been the cradle of some of the great religions of the world 
which have played so prominent a part in determining the character, 
ideals, and aspirations of so large a section of the human race. Ac- 
cording to our ideas murder is murder—- no matter what may be the 
determining motive, no matter by what specious plausibilities it may 
be sought to be justified by any apostle of the new principle of 
morality. The dominating principle of all religion is the great truth 
which the Hindu sage taught 500 years before the birth of Christ, 
and the moral and ethical domination of that sage’s teachings ex- 
tends to this day over three-quarters of the human race, Our prin- 
ciples, our instincts, our deepest religious convictions are all associa- 
ted with the maintenance of law and order, and these bright con- 
siderations of religion have imposed upon us the obligation to de- 


nounce lawlessness and violence ”’. 


The two quotations we have made above will, we hope, give 
our readers some idea of the good work done by Mr. Banerjea 
while sojourning in the land of our rulers. “ Handsome is that hand- 
some does ”’, 


j — 
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THE MESSAGE OF THE EAST 


1 BY 

SAI DR. ANANDA K. COMARASAWMY, D. SC. 

at S 

=4 : 

ze This isa remarkable production. In this little book of 5o 


. pages, the learned Doctor deplores the causes that led to the decline 
and fall of India; and among these causes, the chief cause, says he, 
was the decay of the fine arts, particularly painting and sculpture. 

_ He says: “ Go into a Swadeshi shop—you will not find the evidences 
of Indian invention, the wealth of beauty which the Indian craftsman 
used to lavish on the simplest articles of daily use, the filmy muslins _ 
or the flower-woven silks with which we use to worship the beauty 
of Indian women, the brazen vessels from which we ate and drank, 
the carpets on which we trod with bare feetor the pictures that re- 
vealed to us the love of Radha, or the soul of the eternal snows. You — 
will not find these things, but you will find every kind of imitation 

__ of the productions of European commerce, differing only from their 

unlovely prototypes in their slightly higher price and slightly inferior 

f quality ”. He further says:— Look round about you at the vuigari- 

sation of modern India— our prostitution of art to the tourist trade— 

4 our use of the Kerosine tins for water jars, and galvanised zine for 

. 28-— our caricature of Huropean dress— our homes that can only 

e described as something between a barrack and a suburban villa, 

furnished and ornamented in the style proverbial of sea-side lodging 

houses, with cut glass chandeliers, China clays and artificial flowers- 
ur devotion to the harmonium and the Gramophone— these things 
he outward and damning proof of “ some mighty evil in our 
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or inspiration. ‘‘ Leave off asking Government ”’, says he, “ to re- 
vive your arts and industries; all that is worth having you must and 
can do for yourselves; and when you have achieved all that you can 
do, no Government would refuse to grant you the political rights you 
desire, for the development of your artistic faculties will give back 
to India the creative force her people have lost. It will infuse into 
all your undertakings the practical sense and power of organisation 
which are now so often wanting ”. 

The Doctor further says that an artless nation isa lifeless 
nation; and his exhortation to his countrymen is certainly hopeful 
and inspiring. <“ Therefore I say, awake while there is time. Ye 
are the salt of the earth: but if the salt have lost its savour, where- 
with shall it be salted ? And even if you persist in believing that 
everything European is fair and everything Indian barbarous, yet 
Ttemember that the highest ideal of nationality is service. You will 
be judged, not by what . you successfully assimilate, but by what yon 
contribute to the culture and civilisation of humanity. Not merely 
is it impossible for you to reproduce ( you can only caricature ) the 


outward forms of Western civilisation, but it isa mistaken aim. In 
the lofty words of Shri Krishna— ‘Better is one’s own duty, though 
insignificant, than the duty of another, even though performed with 
brilliance ”. 


Lastly, he sums up his ‘ Message of the Hast ` in the following 
significant words :— “ The art which arouses sensuous pleasure only 
is limited in time and space. ‘True art, by “ unveiling and interpre- 
ting the innermost bein g of this whole world ”’, transmutes the mo- 
mentary into the aio and awakens in us an inexplicable and 
indescribable emotion— we are lifted above and out of ourselves. 
In a disinterested and selfless contemplation of the sublime, freed 
from individual desire or fear, we attain a momentary Samadhi, 
from which we again awaken to the ‘ hard facts of the real ’ world. 
But we can never forget these moments in which our Self has been 
forgotton, when we have stood for a moment apart from the ephe- 
meral and unreal things of time and space. It is by these experiences 
that our Self is realised and widened, praising what is beautiful, we 
receive it into our souls, and nourished by it, becoming worthy and 
good men; knowing by such intimations of immortality that the goal 
of our existence is to be sought beyond the limitations of empirical 
experience, in a freedom from the bonds of the individual self, the 
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sense of [and my. These things are the message of the East”. 
Altogether the book is worth reading; and we congratulate Messrs. 
Ganesh & Co., the enterprising publishers of Madras, on the excell- 
ent booklet they have brought out. It is full of patriotic sentiments 
and is likely to rouse Indian genius to activity, which, according to 


the author, will prove a panacea for all the ills we are suffering from 
just at present. 


d by S3 Foundation Us 
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E. WHY I AM NOT A CHRISTIAN. 


Mr. P. Venceto Rao, one of the foremost and most 
cultured Indian literary men, contributes a learned, interest- 
ing and well written article on the above subject to the 
September number of the “ Fortnightly Review”. The 
article is a closely reasoned indictment of Christianity and 
bears evidence of deep scholarship, extensive reading, and 
wide culture. At the very outset the learned writer thus 
sets forth his indubitable claims to speak on the subject :- 

Born a Hindu and bred a Hindu, I was brought, at an early age, 
under European influences, and my debt to western culture is very 
great. My first acquaintance with the language and literature of 
England was gained at a missionary schoo!. In maturer life I have 
had the advantage of spending several years in Great Britain. I have 
also visited France, Italy and Germany; and I think I may say I 
have read most of the books produced by the great writers of these 
countries and yet I remain a Hindu to the scandal of some of my 
Christian friends of proselytising tendencies ”. 

He then takes the fundamental doctrines of Chris- 
tianity seriatim and mercilessly exposes their absurdity. 
_ Speaking of the account of creation givenin the Old Testa- 
= ment he says : 


a a «lle reel me 


It represents to us that in the beginning the earth was a form- 
less watery waste, until the spirit of God moved upon it and the 
Divine fiat went forth, “ Let there be light: and there was light, 
and God saw the light that it was good : and God divided the light 
from the darkness. And God called the light Day, and the darkness he 
called Night; and the evening and the morning were the first day. ” 


ka Of course, this theory that the origin of all things was in water 
isold enough, ‘and by no means peculiar to the Hebrews. But we 
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know that it is quite false: we know that “in fluid heat this 
earth began ”, as a molten incandescent mass, irradiated by the sun 
and other heavenly bodies far vaster, which the writer of the first 
chapter of Genesis supposed not to be in existence when Day and 
Night were created: we know, too, that Night is merely the shadow of 
the earth, which as it circles round the sun, is thrown into shade by 
its own apacity. Having given this account of the origin of light 
and darkness, of day and night, the Hebrew writer tells us that the 
work of the second day of creation was the construction of a firmament, 
of which he conceives as a dome-shaped roof, arching over the waste 
of water beneath, and having above it another great supply of water; 
a sort of reservoir from which rain should afterwards descend. We 
know that this supposed solid structure of the firmament is an optical 
delusion, that it has no existence. The creative work of the third 
day is the gathering together of the terrestrial waters into oceans and 
seas, and the appearance of dry land, with trees and vegetation : of 
the fourth, the placing of light in the supposed firmament, the greater 
light to rule the day and the lesser light to rule the night : to whieh 
were added, as supplimentary lurainaries, the stars ! He made the stars 
also. “On the fifth day the fish and fowls are brought into being, 
and on the sixth the various other species of animals and Man who 
is to have dominion over the whole creation. If all this is not legend, 
what is it ”? 


The writer rightly thinks that we may say the same 
of the story of “ man’s first disobedience ”, with its for- 
bidden tree and speaking serpent, and the expulsion of 
Adam and Eve from the Garden of Eden, and the Cherubim, 
with their flaming swords: ofthe story of the Deluge: of the story 
of the Tower of Babel : of the story of the Ten Command- 
ments written on stone by the finger of God : of the story 
of the magic rod of Moses and the ten plagues of Egypt: 
of the story of Joshua arresting the motion of the sun, and 
of Jonah’s three days’ sojourn in the interior of a whale. 
Speaking of miracles which are often blazoned forth as con- 
clusive and irrefragible proofs of the Divine origin of Chris- 


tianity; Mr. Rao says: 


Can any one who is ever so little of this age regard thaumaturgie | 
displays as evidence of a Divine mission? If, indeed, the law of consere 
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we call St. Mark, the greater number may, with much probability, 
be resolved into faithhealing...Legendis writ large on the pages of the 
~ evangelists—even of the comparitively sober and unadorned St. Mark— 
with their dreams and their demoniacs, their variations from history, their 
‘incompatibility with physical science; with the glaring inconsistencies 
exhibited in their birth stories, their geneologies, and their accounts 
of the Reserruction, to say nothing about the Ascension—which, in- 
deel, is vouched for by one of them—a journey on a cloud with- 
out any intelligible goal. 


Regarding the journey on a cloud the writer points 
‘out ina foot note that a celebrated Irish mathematician, 
Sir Wiliam Rovan Hamilton, addressing himself to cal- 
culate how far Christ could proceed into space in a certain 
time, if rising at the rate apprently contemplatd by the 
evangelist, arrived at the conclusion that He would not 
as yet have reached the nearest of the fixed stars. Com- 
‘ing tothe claim put forward on behalf of the Christian 
“scriptures that they are revealed—“the word of God Him- 
self, the Supreme Truth,” the learned writer says that those 
who hold this belief look at things through a haze of 
religious platitudes. Says he:— 


4 And if we consider the history of the Christian sacred books, 
:surely the orthodox thesis about them becomes, if possible, more 
‘incredible still. ‘The Bible is not a unity. It is an exceedingly com- 


peite eue. To spag first of the Clg Testament. Mho 


lle gory symbolising saamid melan A] truths, is the 
at ath Brahman. It has now been established ee 
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the least shade of a shadow of a doubt that this story pes 
originally derived from Indian sources. 


The writer then discusses at great length and with 
considerable force of logic the Bolition of tie world’s en- 


igma presented by Christianity which is based upon the. 
story of the fall of man, attributed in Genesis to the temp- 
tation of Eve by a speaking serpent and to Adam’s eat- 
ing of “the fruit of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste | 
brought death into the world and all our woe.” Says 
Mr. Rao:— 


But we are told—of course we are told by some excellent men- 
that this is an allegory of the childhood of the human race, veiling a 
moral fact? A moral fact! Consider what a picture it presents-take it 
how you will-of the creative Deity, who foreseomg, or rather, seeing— 
« in Him is no before -that man would fail in the trial of obedience, 
would fall from original righteousness, as the phrase is, deliberatel 
subjected the work of his own hands to that trial. Nor is this al 
According to the teaching of Catholic theologians and, as I suppose, 


every minute, every second. ‘This is what is called the Creationist 
doctrine that whenever any man chances to beget a child, the Divine 
power is in attendance, and immediately creates a soul to inhabi 
the body so called into existence, a soul the miserable destiny of whi 
during life, the unspeakably awful fate of which, in the vas 
majority of cases, after death, is of course, well known to the creation. 
I can call to mind nothing in our Hindu legends so gross, S] 
= grotesque, so gruesome. “ God is God”, says Cudurth, summing up, 
3 E: as I understand, the teaching of Christian theologians, “ because 
= Heis the highest and most perfect good.” But can we ascribe g goud 
ness to a Being who acts thus ? And, remember, this doctrine f 

Fal, of the consequent curse, of the conception and birth of all men in 
sin, is the very foundation of pape Without Paradise Lest 
UN Paradise Regained has no meanin It was the fall of man in th 
rs Adam, as St. Paul teaches, oe necessitated the Redempti n 


f the Eeen: The Pauline gane is not indeed in th 
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All the fathers, all the theologians of Catholicisn—and the orthodox 
_ Protestant divines do but follow in their wake hand possibus aquis— 
regard as fundamental dogmas of their religion, the Fall, the ensuing 
curse, and the promise of the Redeemer, fulfilled so late in the world’s 
history, when Christ died for the sins and rose again for the justifica- 
tion of all the countless myriads of mankind, of whom a mere handful 
have ever heard of Him, while even of these few profit by His work. 
Now, what am I to say to all this? “ Reason”, Bishop Butler tells us, 
“isthe only faculty we have wherewith to judge concerning any- 
thing—even revelation itself.’ Is such a revelation, such an expla- 
nation of “the riddle of this painful earth ” reasonable ? Was Pliny 
wrong in accounting it “ Swperstitio prava et imuodica.” A book by 
a recent writer who, as I understand, is much esteemed by the British 
public, contains a judgment, differently expressed, but to the same 
effect. “The purpose the older theologians saw in the world” writes 
Mr. Wells in his axticipations, “was no more than the revenge— 
accentuated by the special sentiment of a favoured minority—of a 
mysteriously incompetent Deity, exasperated by an unsatisfactory 
creation.” That the adventures of one Adam, sipposing that he ever 
existed—a most improbable supposition—should have involved the 
whole human race in such terrible consequences, that the “ plan, of 
salvation,” as the phrase is, should have been incubating in the 
Divine mind for some thousands of years— the expedient of purifica- 
tion by a Universal Deluge having been tried in vain— that the tra- 
gedy of Calvary should really have been--when no one supposed 
it to be when it was enacted—“ a full, perfect and sufficient sacrifice, 
oblation and satisfaction for the sins of the whole world ”, and that, 
after all, it should prove fruitless for the overwhelming majority of 
the human race—the countless millions born during tho myriads of 
years before Christ, and the countless millions born after him who 
never heard of him or never believed on him—is this credible ? I should 
3 _ be sorry to write anything which might shock Christian readers, but 
= they must bear with me if I say that in all the sacred books of my own 
_ country I find nothing more irrational”. ° 


2 Speaking of the inherent incredibility of the Christian 
creed, Mr. Rao says that there is no evidence to believe in 
the existence of an all-wise, all-powerful and all-good Being. 
The Christian conception of Godhead is indeed full of 
contradictions, inconsistencies, incompatibilities and mons- 
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trous incongruities. God is infallible and omniscient 
and yet He could not foresee that His chief subject—the 
Devil— would refuse point-blank to offer allegiance to His 
handiwork and that He would be handicapped at every 
step and would have frequently to repent of what He had 
done. He devised measure after measure to crush His 
powerful, insidious and elusive adversary but He was 
checkmated and baffled at every point. He is omnipotent 
and yet He is helpless, though every child created in 
His image is seduced from the path of rectitude as soon as 
he is born. He is incorporeal and yet He talked to Moses 
in audible tones and did many things which a man pos- 
sessed of a perfect physical organism could have done 
with greater skill and greater despatch. He is omnipresent 
and yet His son has to go up to the statry Heavens to 
see Him. He presidesover Nature and administers its 


eternal laws and yet He can create countless universes 
out of nothing and otherwise act in contradiction of His own 
laws. This conception is so revolting that wiser and 
abler men than Mr. Rao—Bradlaugh for instance—have 
been driven to the devious paths of Atheism and phil- 
osophic Nihilism by a contemplation of it. It is a pity that 
he has not studied his own religion so deeply as he has 
done Christianity. If he had he would have found out that 
Theism is an inadequate explanation of the eternal pro- 
blem of the universe if not supplemented by the doe- 
trine of the co-eternity of God, soul, and matter and the 
doctrine of metampsychosis or the Law of Karma and Com- 
pensation. But when the theistic position is thus fortified it 
becomes unassailable and impregnable and Mill, Andrew 
Lang &c. admit this much, albeit. reluctantly and in 
circumlocutory terms. Even David Hume acknowledges 
in his posthumous dissertation on “ The Immortability of 
the Soul” that metampsychosis is the only theory of its 
kind seriously deserving the attention of philosophy. 
Nature ceases to be unmoral and unethical a d the 
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terrible indictment of Mill that ‘she’ acts with the most 
supercillious disregard both of mercy and of justice, 
emptying her shafts upon the best and noblest indiffer- 
ently with the meanest and the worst”? when her workings 
are studied in the light of this metaphysical principle, loses 
all its inherent force. As Lessing says. 


“Why should I not at one time have taken those steps to- 
wards perfection which can bring but temporal rewards and punish- 
ments to men ? Why, again, should I not have made at another time 
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that progress to which our vision of eternal reward is so great a help? 

Why should T not return as often as I am capable of acquiring fresh 
knowledge and further power? Do I achieve so much in one sojourning 
as to make it not worth my while to return? Never! Or, is it that I 
forget my former sojourn ? Well for me that I forget. The recollec- 
tion of my former state would enable me to turn my present condition 
to but poor account. And have I forgotten for ever what I must for- 
get for the time being? Oris it that I should lose so much time? 
Lost time! What need have 1 for haste? Is not, the whole of 
eternity mine ? 


Again Mr. Rao clearly says that he subscribes to 
Kant’s teaching about the Categorical Imperative of Duty. 
= But every law implies a sanction. It cannot be summed 
up in the word Karma as Mr. Rao idly fancies it can be. 
Karma means moral government and there cannot be a per- 
fectly organised and unerringhy administered moral govern- 
mentunless there be a supreme, omnicient, omnipotent and 
omnipresent Moral Governor. The learned writer shows a 
lamentable lack of an insight into Vedic philosophy and 
history and a regrettable ignorance of Aryan institutions 
when he says “ Hinduism is much more a matter of social 
intercourse and domestic life than of religion în the 
proper sense of the word. It is bound up with our family 
rites and observances............A man’s speculative opinions 
on religion, whatever they may be, do not exclude him from 
caste, nor does his ordering of his private and individual 
life”. This is, unfortunately, true, to some’extent, of modern 
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Hinduismjbut it is certainly not true of Vedicism properly so 
called. All Vedic rites, observances and sanskars are based 
on a belief in Ishwar and Vedic Revelation. Whoever per- 
forms them without consciously yielding assent to this belief 
is guilty of outward conformity between which and hypocrisy 

“moral bribery and subornation of the understanding” 
there is but a distinction without a difference. 
Hereditary caste system is the bane of modern India— 
a canker which is eating into the vitals of Hindu 
society. He has most unjustly fathered it upon the Vedic. 
Dharm. Mark what Apastambh says. 


unradar aama} at: qa qa admaà atfaaRgat n 
e e ~ . . c 
manaa wat ant weed aera awAaga afanan i 
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A low caste man may, by leading a virtuous life be | 
promoted to a higher caste. In like manner a high caste man 
may bytleading a sinful life be degraded to a lower caste. 


If Mr. Rao were to take the trouble of developing 
the line of thought suggested by us and to devotea few 
years to the study of Aryan: scriptures we are sure he 
would be able to tell us in as  convicing, genial and 
scholarly a manner as to why he is a follower of Veda 
as he has told us why he is not a Christian. 


Literary and Educational Topics. 


O Q 290 
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“Any man is educated who is so developed and trained that, 
‘drop him where you will in the world, he is able to master his cir- 
‘cumstances and deal with the facts of life so as to build up in him- 
:selfa noble manhood and be of service to those that ara about him. 
‘That is what education means; that is what it is for. Knowledge 
‘of foreign tongues, a list of historic facts concerning the past, 
‘information poured into a man’s brain—these things are not educa- 
tion. These are learned fools.’—Rev. M. J. Savage. 


“ Steady, continuous progress has been the only true progress 
in the history of the world and the path of steady progress lies open 
in all direction. Foremost among our present needs is an improve- 
ment in the condition of the masses of the millions of cultivators 
and labourers who live in villages and towns. Some of the young 
students that I see before me may decide perhaps to settle down 
in the country as farmers, to adopt improved methods of agriculture, 
to start co-operative credit societies and to introduce in villages 
something of the civilisation of the age. Your example will 
leaven the cultivating classes, will introduce among them improved 
ideas of health and sanitation, and help them to take an interest 
inthe management of their own village concerns. The education 
of the masses will also be placed on a better footing. More than 
this there is need for the subordination of individual interest to 
the interest of the community. I would rather say that it is of the 
utmost importance to realise that in order to further and safeguard 
one’s individual interests—in order to make them stable and 
and progressive in character—-the object can in no way be better 
_ accomplished than by furthering the public welfare. It isa mistake 
to suppose that corporate life must be at tne expense of the indi- 
vidual. The welfare of the community as a whole is consistent with, 
nay more, it is dependent on the well-being and development o 
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smaller bodies of sects and castes and guilds and of the full re- 
alisation of individual capacities. If you can realise this principle, 
if you can achieve these results even in a limited extent in your 
life time, if you can inspire the village population with the utility 
of common aims and endeayours, you will have gone a considerable 
way towards curing that social disintegration from which our country 
and our people have so grievously suffered.” 


( The Gaekwar to the students of the Baroda College ). 


« An honest study of law consists not merely in mastering the 
principles of different branches of Law prescribed for the examina- 
tion but also acquiring the true as distinguished from the false 
legal habit of mind. Over—subtlety and over—technicality based 
upon our. prejudices and preconceived notions of colour, race or 
creed or caste are not true legal habits of mind. They donot constitute 
a legally-minded man. The lawyer who is our-subile and over- 
technical and regardless of truth, may be a clever lawyer but, as 
Sir Herry Maine has said, a clever lawyer is but a poor third rate 
lawyer. He may flourish but his prosperity means poverty of the 
profession. He may prey upon his kind and suffer no loss, but 
he may, even as he does, often prosper, but the profession, and 
through it the community of which it is part, cannot. It is only 
in fiction that villain comes to end. In real life he not seldom 
dies in odour of sancium but for sins of the society. The lawyer 
is meant to help the society in protecting its rights and redressing 
its wrongs. The lawyer’s profession is a noble one, divine in its 
dignity and its duty. When you are engaged in the study of law, 
bear thisin mind and learn to acquire scientist’s love of truth 
and literary artist’s intellectual temperance in his habit of restraint 
and reticence and form saintly spirit of charity, and the study of 
[aw will be a power for good high ideal. Some will say yes, “it 
is high.” But if he falls below it, the lawyer becomes not a pro- 


tector of the rights and redresser of the wrongs but a canker and 


curse of the community.” 


( Justice Chandravarkar to the students of the Government Law 
Gollege Bombay ). 


« Pandit Manohar Lal Zutshi, in the course of an article in 


the current number of the Hindustan Review on the Central Hindu 
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College at Benares, complains of the ultraorthodox principles which 
. that institution encourages. “The authorities of the Hindu College”, 
he writes, “ have been no doubt disillusioned by this time but they 
are loath to give up the illusion which they have cherished so long. 
Honce it is that even to-day we see the trail of this mistake all 
over the institution. The section of the community to which the 
Hindu College appeals is no doubt rich, but it is played out and ihe 
sooner this unpleasant fast is realised the better it will be for the 
Hindu community and the Hindu College. The only two classes 
which can be roused to activity are the English—Hducated, who 
have been re-vitalized by the New Light, and the Sudras, who still 


possess a vast fund of latent energy which is waiting for the ap- 


TE 


pearance of the master who will know how to utilise it. These 


are plain words but not plainer than were called for by the cir- 


cumstances of the time. Mrs. Besant’s view of the object of tke 

l college has shown a tendency to vary according to the character 

i of the audiences she has been addressing. Now it was to revive 

the pristine glories of Hinduism, and, at another time, to help the 

formation of sound opinions on secular subjects. While we think 
that there is need for the spread of sound views on religious, social 

. and political subjects, we think it is undesirable to mix up these 

á questions as is often done now-a-days.” 

( The Iducational Review ). 

i; “I am requested by the Hon’ble Vics-Chancellor and 
the Syndicate of the University to invite your attention to the 
desirability, or more precisely, the necessity, of your making the 
fullest use of all legitimate means within your power to prevent the 
boys of your school from joining in political agitation or demons- 
tration of any kind. Tho disastrous effects which premature meddl- 
ing with politics is sure to have on the minds and characters of 

~ young people, and how seriously it must interfere with the formation 


of habits of steady work and discipline, need not be dealt with at 
length; and it is known to all ef us how sadly the prospects in life 


of many a promising Indian youth have been marred by such early 
misdirection of his thoughts and energies. There however, is an- 
other aspect of the question on which a word may be said. The 
time evidently has come for teachers to make energetic effects to 
check in every possible way,such conduct on the part of the youths 
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entrusted to their charge as might tend further to alienate valuable $ 
sympathies from the course of higher education. There can be no 
doubt that the rackless rushing oť school boys and college students 
into politics constitutes at the present moment a grave danger to 

the advance of culture and prosperity in this country.” 


( Circular Letter of the Registrar of the Calcutta University ro 
Principals and Head Masters in Bengal ). 


=. i 

as 

l “A class for teaching Sanskrit and Hindi to Mahomedans 
A has been opened at the. Dar-ul-ulum of the Nadvat-ul-uluma at 


Lucknow. Several Muslims desirous of acquiring a first hand 
knowledge of Hindi and particularly the Arya Samajic Scriptures 
have already joined the class, which is expected to fill rapidly. 
The popularity of the Nadwa has grown to such an extent that the 
state of Kolhapur has sent one of its Mahomedan subjects to Dar- 
ul-ulum to complete his studies in Arabic and Persian. The student 

has heen sent at state expense and will receive a stipend from 
Kolhapur.” 


( Madras Educational Review ). 


Prof. Rein of Jena lays down the following principles for the 
conduct of religious and moral instruction in schools:—(1) “Religious 
instruction in the school should be put entirely on a historical basis; 
(2) the teaching of the catechism has no place in the szheme 
of study for the school, it is a matter solely for the church; 


(3) neither the amount of matter which jis presented 
nor the number of hours alloted to the instruction is of any 
great moment. Little in this case may mean much; itis in 
excess that the greatest danger to religious instruction lies, (4) the 
school of true education should tolerate no examinations in religious 
_ instruction; least of all ought religion to be made a subject of the 
~ Leaving Examination. (5) If religious instruction is governed by 
these rules, opposition between home and school is aboleeds and 
A e teacher gets pleasure, not pain, from his work; he is free to 
Jti» to the religious interest of the child and the constraint of a 
b ed belief is. abolished”. 
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The Mysore Durbar have instituted an examination in Prac- 
_ tical Agriculture, to be held annually in November at the Normal — 
School at Mysore, beginning with the current year. The Durbar 

take avery great interest in the practical instruction of their subjects, 
and the institution of examinations in practical arts and sciences is 
a move in the right direction. - 


M. Andrew Carnegie is one of tbe greatest friends of educa- =- 
tion in America and has given away many millions of dollars for 
W. the advance of literary and scientific education in the country of 
= his adoption. Not long ago. the great millionaire published a ~ 
pamphlet entitled “ What shall I do with my Forty Millions?” 
and invited the opinion of the general public as to the disposal of 
his immense fortune. He, of course, received innumerable replies 
i to his query, each differing from the other, but chose education as 
= “the panacea for all ilis” and he is spending his money like water 
to promote ıts cause by all means. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


— > 0 am 


Mrs. Besant professes to bring ‘ divine wisdom ° to this coun- 
try. But is not this ‘ divine wisdom ° likely to be more serviceable 
nearer home ? Will it not do more good to the wild and unmanage- 
able suffragettes who are dragging the fair name of Wngland in the 
mire ? Will it not be more useful to the white harbarions of the 
self-governing colonies who, by their hatred of © the black man ”, 
are rendering themselves blacker in the eyes of all right-thinking 
men in the Hast and West. Or to the Europeans in general whose 
land-grab and worship of the Golden Calf are devasiating the fairest 
portions of the globe ? 


7 Mr. Percival Wren M. A., describing ihe system of education 
in the “ Islands of the Blest, ” in the September No. of the Hast and 
West, observes: “ The really peculiar thing about education in the 
Islands of the Blest is that its sole object is the complete aud harmo- 
nious development of the powers, faculties and abilities of the mind, 
body and soul of the individual. Should one stop a pedagague in 
the midst of his labours and ask: “ With what objects are you giv- 
ing this lesson, lecture or demonstration °? ? he would at once reply: 
« For the mental and moral training of the minds and characters of 

my pupils’ and he would have absolutely no ulterior motive, no 
arriere pensee of “ passes ”, no visions of himself asthe proud maker 
of an examination-list record. Can this be said of the system of 
education in this Land of the humblest when all public instruction 
tends to injure the health of the body, destroy the originality of the 
mind, and degrade the soul by giving the youth an over dose of se- 


eg 
aw cular knowledge ? 


Be Rey. J. A. Sharrock, in the course of a well-written 
ilo, pablished in a recent issue of the “ Nineteenth Cen- 
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tury and After ”, suggests a curious remedy for the present unrest. 


He says :— “ The curse of India is caste. The roots dive down to 
the depths of the country. We cannot adopt any manner of compul- 
sion, but we can show to India that it is simply impossible to grant 


anything like self- government and the franchise except on the basis 
of an absolute civic equality of man with man ”. 

Well and good! But how is the Reverend gentleman going 
to deal with “ the white Brahmans’? ? What about civic equality 
between the black and the white ? 


The Review of Religions offers Islam for the acceptance of 
mankind on the ground that the Quran is the only existing book 
written in living language. It says :— “ A remarkable proof of the 
holy Quran being now the only book for the guidence of the world is 
to be found in the fact that the languages in which all other scrip- 
tures are said to have been revealed are now dead, and the only re- 
vealed book whose language is still living language is the Holy 
Quran. The revealed book whose languages God has caused to die are 
dead hooks now and-are not meant by God to be followed, while the 
book whose language isa living language is now the only book 

which the world has to follow ”. 


Wah! what a fine logic this. A Daniel come to judge- 
ment! But if ‘a living language’ is the only criterion of 
the holiness of a book, why not  substisute the ‘Tale of 

; Timbuctoo ° for the Holy Quran, written as the former is ina better 
and more modern style ? 


The Indian Mirror of Calcutta, describing the nature of the true 
: Yoga, observes : “ Had we kept the light of true Hinduism undim- 
; med, we should not be a suffering nation. Suffering follows sin, 
pE and God knows what sins we have not to account for. Year in and 


year out, we have been endeavouring, to the best of our power, to 


impress this truth upon our countrymen. But how many of our peo- 
ple now-a-days consider it worth while to bestow even a passing 
thought on this subject ? Go wherever you like, you have nothing 
but politics. It has become the staplo food of the mature and the 
immature. Let us say again that politics alone cannot effect the re- 
generation of a race. Those who wish well of the country should 
therefore turn their first attention to the moral and spiritual eleva- 
_ tion of the people ”. 
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A sound and well-meant advice, to be sure. Butis our moral 
and spiritual elevation possible unless and until we boycott all state A 
and missionary schools and colleges where a Godless education is im- 

parted to our young hopefuls to the utter neglect of religious and 

moral instruction ? 


ASR 


«From the Theosophical Society as it is now, and as it will be 
in the centuries te come, the Manu and the High Priest of the Coming 
Race will select such people as are thoroughly in earnest and devot- 
i ed to their service, and offer to them the opportunities of becoming 
i ; their assistants in this great work of organising the new race ”. 
3 So says Mr. ©. W. Leadbeater, the Lieutenant of Annie Besant, 
the High Priestess of Theosophy, in an article published in the Oc- 
tober No. of the “ Theosophist ”. 


Now here is a good chance for the Hindu to go up. But we 
are afraid his black skin will stand in his way. And as the Manu 
of the Sixth Root-Race will be born in the Dominion of Canada, 
according to Mr. Leadbeater, the poor Hindu is sure to be excluded 
under the provision of the Anti-Asiatic legislation of these days. 


a eae 


“« We want men physically robust and intellectually alert, men 
with courage to seek the truth, and to proclaim it when they have 
found it, men who will not shrink from bearing the pain of new 
ideas, and who will dare to throw themselves sword in the hand on 

_ the edge of an argument. And we want ideals of strenuous endea- 
= vour, of discipline, of self-sacrifice, informed with a passionate pa- 
triotism. Will the Central Hindu College undertake to produce 
such men and cultivate such ideals *’? 


Such is the pertinens and searching question put by Mr. Ma- 
nohar Lal Zutshi in the September No. of the Hindustan Review. 
Let Mrs. Besant and her dreamy diciples reply. 


His Excellency Wu Ting Fang, a living Chinese statesman of 
wide repute, speaks thus of vegetarianism :— “ I abstain from all 
Wd, my diet being rice; or, when 1 go outto dinner, whole- 

bread, fresh vegetables, milk, fruits and nuts. I avoid all 4 
cocoa, tea, liqueurs, condiments and allrich foods. I mas- 
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ticate every mouthful thoroughly before swallowing. I drink simple 
water, not at meals but between meals. I practise deep breathing. 
I take moderate exercise ”. 


And he is of opinion that man could live a couple of centuries 
if he only led a simple and regulated life. Let those that have made 
their bellies “ tombs of animals living or dead ” read and ponder. 


Mr. G. S. Arundale of the Central Hindu College Benares pro- 
poses to hold an educational conference in the holy city of the Hin- 
dus in December next with a view to promote < educational activity 
on the part of Indian Lodges: In other words, our friends, the 
Theosophists, seek to widen their educational area by founding more 
schools and colleges and to work them up under the influence of 
Theosophy. But has not the couatry passed the verdict of ** non pos- 
sumos ” on their labours in connection with the C. H.C? And 
have not the disgraceful and disastrous University results of the 
year made abject confession of the defeat of their purpose ? So the 
Theosophists had better open their eyes and see which way the 
wind blows. 


Babu Sarada Charran Mitra, late Judge of the Calcutta High 
Court, sets the following unifying ideal before his countrymen :— 

“ Narrow nationalisiic conceptions— Bengal for Bengalis, As- 
sam for Assamese, Behar for Beharees, and Orissa for Uriyas— are 
opposed to the growth of the Indian people asa nation. Any act 
or omission which may tend to divide the Indian people into so many 
peoples, which would perpetuate the stigma of India being the home 
of a large number of different nationalities and which would retard 
national progress asa united whole, is extremely wnwholesome. 
There should be one national feeling pervading the length and 
breadth of India, Bengal in the East, the Punjab and Bombay on 
the West and Madras on the South with the United and Central 
Provinces. Whether the people be Hindus, Musulmans, Christians, 
Sikhs or Parsis, they should feel that they all belong to one nation, 
that they are the subjects of the King of England and the Emperor 
of India, that they have the same civic rights, and their loyalty should 
have one direction, ‘the throne of England ”. 

A noble and sublime ideal ! 
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H. H. The Gaekwar of Baroda is the wisest and most enlight- 
end ruling chief in India at the present day. On the occasion of dis- 
tributing prizes to the successful students of the Baroda College and 
High School, the Maharaja made the following significant remark : 
« India has need ”, said His Highness, “ of active citizens to-day. 
We could profitably exchange much of our meditation for Western 
activity. Metaphysical contemplation may be admirable per se. But 


what we require is more of the study of the actual conditions of this 
life than of the future existence, if we are to hold a place in the van 
of civilisation ”. 


His remarks on the present unrest are equally wise. He says :— 
« That there should be discontent is not necessarily an evil, for, as 
education broadens new ideas and as educated men will necessarily 
form high aspirations, which they will strive to realise, there will be 
a discontent with present conditions >”. Discontent shows life. 


“3. ICG SS 


+ Gara Samachar, i 


—_—_=-Rjg-=——_—_ 
AA 
4s Motto I :— By the force of Brahmeharya alone have sages 
conquered death.— The Veda. 
Motto II :— The welfare of society and the justice of its 
arrangements are, at bottom, dependent on the character of its 
GMD ALS esee css esivie ee There is no political alchemy by which you 
can get golden conduct out of leaden instincts.—Herbert Spencer. 
Mahatma Munshi Ram took the senior 
Kasauli Trip students of the Academy to Kasauli and Simla 
about the middle of the last month ( Septem- 
ber). The students enjoyed the holidays to their hearts’ content 


and have now come back from the trip renovated and refreshed. 
The junior students were also sent to Dehra Dun, Mussoorie and 
other sanitariums and hill stations; and some of the Brahmacharis 
were invited and entertained by H. H. The Raja of Tehri. 


Summar As announced in our last issue, the Mahavi- 
Vacation. dyalaya and the Vidyslaya were closed for 
the Annua! vacation for two months and a 

half and two months respectively. The vacation come to end on 
the 31st instant and both departments of the Academy reopen and 
resume work on the Ist of November next. z 


A eeina PENN P r w A 


The rains are over. The sky is without a 
The Season. speck. The silvery moon shines free from 
gloom and bathes the whole face of creation 


with her lovely light. 


« Lakes are sweet with opening flowers, 
Gardens gay with jasmine bowers; 
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While the woods to charm the sight, 
Show their bloom of purest white.” 


And the clear, free-flowing Ganges gladdens the heart of man. 


The Brahmacharis are hale and hearty. The 

The health of the general health of the Kula has been good 

Brahmacharis. this year and the cases of malaria have been 
few and far between. 


Mr. Krishnamachari M. A., Officer in charge 
of Sanskrit Schools in the Madras Presidency, 
paid us a visit in the first week of this month 
( Oc:cber ). Principal Munshi Ram took him 
round, and he was highly pleased with what he saw. He also ex- 
amined some of our senior students and talked with them in Eng- 
lish and Sanskrit. He left the following remarks in our Visitors’ 
book:—“ I had the pleasure of visiting this splendid institution this 
morning. It isa pity that I could not see the advanced classes in 
working order. The students have picked up fairly good knowledge 
of Sanskrit literature and grammar coupled with rudimentary 
knowledge of the other Darshanas. English and modern sciences 
are also taught by eminent Professors with whom teaching in this 
instituticn is more or less a labour of love. The chief characteristic 
ature that I noticed is that the students possess a good grasp of 
Tedic religion as propounded by Yaska and Swami Dayanand 
Saraswati. They also cultivate conversational powers in Sanskrit. 
I would suggest that a few Jectures should be instituted to teach 
History of the Sanskirt language and literature as also the general = 
principles of comparative Philology and Mythology according to : 
Western Savants. The authorities bestow more than parental care 
in the case of all the students seeking admission in the Academy. : 


A Distinguished 
Visitor. 


The manager deserves tobe congratulated for having founded 


this excellent institution and maintaining the same in efficient 
condition. 
ee RSG oo, KRISHNAMACHART 
Dated 3-10-09. r i Oficer in charge of Sanskrit Schools, 
j Madras Presidency 
It has already been announced that the selec- 
Selection Of new, tion of new Brahmacharis will take place on 
Brahmacharis. thre 31st of December 1909 and Ist and 2nd 
of ‘January 1919. So gentlemen desirous of 


\ 
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getting their sons admitted in the Gurukula Academy should Band 
their applications to the Principal by the 30th of November next. 
Due intimation will be given to those who apply in time and accord- 
ing to regulations, so that they may be able to arrive at the Guru- 
kula with the boys at the right time. 


Pandit Urvidatta Shastri Head Pandit State 
Edward Vansha. High School, Tehri, has presented to the 

Gurukula Library a copy of his recent pub- 
lication, entitled the Edward Vansha. It is a poem in fifteen cantos 
somewhat on the model of Kalidasas’ Raghuvansha and gives a 
connected account of the history of the Kings of England from the 
earliest times to the coronation of His Imperial Majesty Edward 
VII. The attempt is a bold one and the auther has struck out an 
altogether new line for himself. As such he deserves congralulation 
and encouragement at the hands of the literary public throughout 
the country. 


As regards the merits and defects of the composition, we leave 
it for a subsequent issue. 


*,* The Editor of this Review does not undertake to return any 
manuscripts ; nor in any case can he doso unless either stamps 
or a stamped envelope be senttocover the cost of postage. 

It ts advisable that articles sent to the Editor should be type- 
written. 
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OF 
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Annual Subscription Rs, 8 in India, 15 Sh. Foreign. 5 


All Communication to be addressed to 


fi S. M. Raja Ram Rao, 
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TRICHINOPOLY, 


F SELECT OPINIONS. 


Six Roper Lethbridge, K. C. T. B, K. B. 

, in a recent issue of the London Times refers-to the Wednesday Review as“ perhaps, the ablest 
of all the Reviews edited by Indian born writers.” And again ina letter to the Editor 
says:— à 
“Every week lately I have read with the greatest interest the Wednesday Revieze which you 
have been so good as to send me, and I can assure you | am full of admiration of its quality, 
both in style and matter. The high standard of literary excellence which it maintains is 

really remarkable; and I am particularly glad to observe that it is singularly free from 

those excesses of harsh personal criticism or of violent political animosity to which less 
serious and thoughtful journals are sometimes prone.’’ 


Francis Henry Skrine Esq., /.RALS., T.S.S., (1.0.8. retd.) 
in a letter dated 2nd October 1908 writes :—I regularly Receive the Wednesday Review and 
never read a number without learning something new. It is incomparably the best and 
the most intellectual weekly in India. The quallty which is most conspicuous in the Wed- 
nesday Review is impartiality. I think that you are rendering great service to your Country 
and the Empire. i 
J. M. Maclean Esq., (x. M. P.) 
Lam much obliged to you for sending me copies of your brightly written Wednesday Review 


which I have read with interest. There is the true spirit of independence in it and this is 
the only thing which keeps a newspaper alive.........1 admire your excellent paper for its 


ed cellent English. 
ros p 
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~ never read a number without learning something new. It is incomparably the best and f 
the most intellectual we yin India. The quality which is most conspicuous in the Wed- — 
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_ excellent English. 
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i “Of all gifts that of Divine knowledge is the highest and the noblest.” Manu. 
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KALIDASA’S HEROES. 
I DUSHYANTA. 


+- a-e 


In Dushyanta, the great Indian dramatist pictures 

„5 his ideal king and invests him with all the attributes of a 
good and great ruler of men. Dushyanta is our author's 

ideal man as Shakuntala is his ideal woman. He is the 
favourite character of Kalidasa as Henry V. is the favour- 
ite character of the great Shakespeare. There is perhaps 
to figure in the entire range of our dramatic literature, 
so noble, so grand, so majestic, and yet so intensely hu- 
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man as Dushyanta. In the play, he appears as the protec- _ 
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tor of the world, the preserver of law and order. His are 
the large hands that sustain the earth, and the rod of chas- 
tisement, which he holds as emblem of imperial dominion, 
brings back the renegade tothe path of duty and right- 
eousness. The king labours day and night for the world’s 
weal, forgetful of his own. His subjects are his children 
and like a fond father, he toils incessantly for them and 
supplies their daily wants. He is their earthly providence. 
He protects them from all harm. ‘ At his !voice the rebel 
spirit cowers; his grateful.subjects acknowledge him their 
guardian; and the rich and poor alike hail him a faithful 
friend and loving kinsman. And he is the benefactor of all— 


“ Like. some tall tree that with its stately head 
Endures the solar beam, while underneath 
It yields refreshing shelter to the weary.” 


Dushyanta, a grand ideal figure, is to be studied as 
our poet’s conception of the heroic man of action like Her- 
cules, Theseus, Jason, Achilles or Hector of the western 
fable. Orhe may be compared to king Arthur of the 
Round Table. 


But he is not a man given over to “ vain thought 
and airy notling ” like Hamlet or one given over to fine 

sentiment ” like Richard II. He is a mighty man of action, 
a warrior prince, possessed of heroic strength and moral 


excellence of a high order. 


He is also our poet’s ideal of highest manhood. In 
him is exhibited the noblest elevation of human life and 
human character; and all the elements of his moral cons- 
titution are finely and harmoniously balanced. He is not 
like Richard II., “ an embodiment of a fierce elemental 
force raging through the world ” or timid and saintlike 
Henry VI. He is the practical man of action who knows 
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charge it. In short, he isa champion of justice, a moral 
governor who controls everything that tends to go astray. 
He is dauntless besides, but his courage is under 
the control of his judgment. He is stern but only to 
those who wilfully swerve from the path of duty and right- 
eousness. And he is a true lover. His love for Shakun- 
tala is a pure and holy love. It is not a brute animal pass- 
ion like that of Antony for Cleopatria but a passion with 
limitation, serviceable for useful ends of marriage, for the 
producing of childre,n and the continuation of the race. 


ie | 


7 


“In the supremacy of self-control”, says Herbert 
Spencer, ‘‘consists one of the perfections of the ideal man”. 
Dushyanta possesses this virtue of self-control in a remark- 
able degree. Heisa supreme master of all his pass- i 
ions and affections and never castsa longing look on | 
another man’s wife. In fact, self-government is the dis- i 
tinguishing characteristic of our hero who knows how to i 
hold the reins of his mind and control and govern himself. i 
And he never loses his hold over his passions and emotions i 
except on one occasion. That occasion is, of course, the 
discovery of the lost ring and the termination of the curse 
that clouded his memory. At this time the emotion is 
too powerful; it is simply overwhelming. And he is un- 
able to stand it and is therefore carried away by it “ like i 
a feather on the stream ”. And he feels miserable beyond l 
measure. l'he prospect before him is gloomy and cheerless. 


ee p A 


For him— 


LAF 


« No children run to lisp their sire’s return 


Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share ”” 


And there is none to look after his vast dominions 
after he is gone; and what is of greater moment to take 
care of his soul in the next world. And he is full 
of grief; for— i 


On some fond breast the parting soul relies, pi 
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Ey’n from the tomb the voice of nature cries 
Ev’n in our ashes live their wonted fires ”. 


Dushyanta with his royal majesty, his heroic strength 
his boundless benevolence, his never-failing courtesy, his 
rigid self-restraint, his impartiality, and his affectionate 
disposition is one of the sublimest visions that ever appear- 
ed before the eye of fancy and the portrait presented to us 
by the great Indian dramatist is surpassingly grand and 
sublime 


Like the majestic elephant that roams 
O’er mountain wilds, so does the king display 
A stalwart frame, instinct with vigorous life. 
His brawny arms and manly chest are scored 
By frequent passage of the sounding string; 
Unharmed he bears the mid-day sun; no toil 
His mighty spirit daunts; his sturdy limbs, 
Stripped of redundant flesh, relinquish nought 
Of their robust proportions, bu’ appear 


In muscle, nerve, and sinewy fibre cased ”. 


What a picture of exalted majesty we have here ! 


II PURURAVAS. 


The character of Pururavas, the hero of the play of 
Vikram and Urvasi, is admirably delineated. He is repre- 
sented as young, handsome, graceful, liberal, valiant, ami- 
able, chivalric, accomplished and well.born and although 
a mortal, he is invested with attributes peculiar to 
gods and divine beings. He is gay, thoughtless and good- 

humoured besides; high-spirited, ardent and full of noble 
ambition. ` But there is one great defect in the moral con- 
itution of the man. He is not patient. ‘ Even a mo- 
ky KoeparadiorhHafnantokisol arza setankatton USA ` 
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At times of separation he loses all strength, all 
steadiness, all self-restraint. The absence of his beloved 
destroys the equilibrium of his mind. Such is not the 
case with Dushyanta or Agnimitra. They hold their pas- 
sions and affections under full control. They feel the 
pangs of separation as all lovers must feel, but they are 
never upset; they never lose their mental and moral equip- 
oise. But Pururavas pines away during the separation, 
loses self-control, “ and wanders over hill and dale and 
gloomy forest ” like a mad man, in quest of his love utter- 
ly unmindful of the duties he owes to his subjects. And 
frantic with grief, he addresses birds and beasts, trees and 
rocks, animate and inanimate creation, and makes pathe- 
tic appeals to them to tell him where “ the loved one of 
his heart ” is to be found. This is hardly consistent with 
the character of a high-born prince and a great ruler of 
mankind. 


And yet there is not the slightest tinge of unnatural- 
ness in the manner in which he conducts himself; and he 
invariably excites our piety and touches a sympathetic chord 


in our heart of hearts in his tottering condition. For, he is 
a human being after all, a creature of flesh and blood; and 


if he is not proof against the pangs born of separation, 
there is nothing strange, nothing extraordinary in the 


matter. 
i afyaunatsta area | 
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And what living being can bear the pangs of long 
separation from a beloved object? Even birds and beasts 
suffer from it. 


“The swans along the stream that sail 
A fond companion’s loss bewail ; 

With murmuring songs they sooth their grief 
Or find from tender tears relief.” 


Pururavas, who is a majestic soul, is majestic even in 
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his frenzy. His eloquent grief, his wild lamentations, 


his pathetic appeals, burst forth clothed in the grandest 
and most poetical imagery and not only melt our heart but 


absolutely electrify our whole being. What, for instance, 
can be more pathetic than the following appeals of the 
frantic and disconsolate wanderer ? 


«Ye clouds whose ceaseless torrents shed 
New glories through the gloomy air. 
A while your angry showers forbear 
Nor burst upon this humbled head. 
Give me to find my love, and then fulfil 
Your wrath—content, I bow me to your will.” 


Or again, 


4 
“ Lord of the bounding herds, say, hast thou seen 
My fair, whose large and languid eye resembles 
That of thy tender mate? He heeds me not, 
But springs to meet his doe. Be happy both 
Though fate still adverse frown on my desires ” 


What a pathos we have here! 
afanrarntfacata gafra gaga | 


The fourth Act of the. play of Vikram and Urvasi, 
which describes the wanderings of the hero in quest of the 
lost heroine, is full of deep and solemn pathos. The loving 
heart of Pururavas lies: in fragments before us—a’pitiful 


spectacle! His wild, rambling~fancies; his aimless, broken 
speeches; quick transitions from gaiety to sadness and 


from sadness to gaiety; his pathetic appeals to the birds and 


beasts of the forest—all these are so true to life and to 
nature that we forget to criticise and can only weep and 


sympathise with the poor, distracted soul that longs for 
peace but finds it not, and 


« Scorched by pangs of solitude, explores, 
In search of his lost love, the hill and dale 


tery 


Hi ey eae 


KALIDASA’S HEROES 7 
‘The end, however, is happy. 


“The ardent swan his mate recovers 
And all his spirit is delight : 
With her aloft in air he hovers, 
And homeward wings his joyous flight.” 


There is no one single character in the plays of 
Shakespeare in any way resembling -the Pururavas of 
Kalidasa. The hero of “the bard of Avanti” is Romeo 
and Antony rolled into one. His love of Urvasi is as 
intense as the love of Romeo for Juliet, while his impatience 
in times of separation resembles that of the great Roman 
who follows Cleopatra wheresoever she goes and who is 


never happy except in the presence of “the loved one 
of his heart.” 


AGNIMITRA. 


Kalidasa depicts in Agnimitra a ruler of men, ess2n- 
tially noble in character and every inch a king. He per- 
haps lacks the divine majesty of Dushyanta or the pathe- 
tic eloquence of Pururavas, but he is equally benevolent, 
equally pure-souled and equally magnanimous, and perfectly 
in touch with the passions and interests of average humani- 
ty. But Agnimitra is a comparatively simple character. 
There are but few elements in his composition. He has 
nothing of the Stoic self-restraint of Dushyanta who places 
duty before every other consideration, nor the singular 
sensitiveness of Pururavas who wanders broken-hearted 
and disconsolate over hill and dale, over field and forest, 
in quest of “the loved one of his heart”. He is a lover 
indeed, but love with him is a gentle flame that rarefies 
and expands his whole being but never consumes. He is 
prudent besides, and his dignified manner bespeaks a 


man who can control his passions and affections and pre- 
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serve the equilibrium of his mind. It is true that be feels the 
pangs of love and is at times impatient, but he never loses 
self-restraint, never pines, “never wanders disconsolate in 
tottering condition” like the demented Pururavas who 
exhibits a sorry spectacle when separated from his love. 
It is also true that he falls over head and ears in love with 
Malavika at the very first sight of her picture in the picture- 
gallery and longs for a speedy union with her but he never 
betrays symptions of madness nor that pathetic tenderness 
which is the distinguishing characteristic of the King 
of Pratishthana. 


Agnimitra is a practical-minded and matter-of-fact 
lover with little romantic sentiment in his nature; and he 
goes straight to the object of his desire as a warrior rides 
on to the field of battle. And.he has no moral compunc- 
tions. To him all is fair in love as in war. So, anxious to 

e “the far-famed Malavika,” he hits upon a contrivance 
which eminently succeeds: : He foments a quarrel between 
_ Gangadasa and Haradatta, professors of music and danc- 
ing, who train court damsels; and Gangadasa stakes his 
credit on the performance of Malavika whom he has 
taught. The king thus compels the presence of the maid, 
who appears and sings; and satisfies his desire, avoiding at 
the same time an open rupture with the queen, whose 
= growing jealousy threatens to become a serious obstruc- 
tion in his way. 


But Agnimitra is not a man devoid of insight into the 
affairs of man. He bides his time and hits at the right 
‘moment. And he succeeds. His act is thus a “ Comedy 
ae Success” and the lovers meet at last and secure 


k: 
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MILTON AS AN EDUCATOR. 


— o 


It seems desirable to briefly review the leading events 
of the life of Milton up to the year 1644 when he wrote 
the Tractate on Education which is the real subject of the 
paper. 

Milton was born on the gth of December 1608. His 
father though not very rich, was in enjoyment of 
decent means. He was a shrewd man of business and 
a composer of new tunes. He was a mute but by no 
means an inglorious Milton. He exerted a great influence 
over his son. Milton inherited his love of learning as well 
as his taste for music from his father who discerned from 
the first the greatness latent in his son and allowed him 
full indulgence in his studies and always provided him 
with money necessary for his literary pursuits. 


After receiving elementary education at a Grammar 
School, Milton was sent to the Public School of St. Paul. 
In addition to the ordinary School instruction his father 
engaged masters at home to instruct the boy daily. 
Fortunately both the school master and the tutor were 
men of mark. Alexander Gill the Head Master of St, 
Paul’s was known to possess an excellent way of training 
up youth. The private tutor was Thomas Young a 
noted Presbyterian of his time. Milton remained at St. 
Paul’s till he was sixteen. During this period he formed 
his tenderest friendship with Charles Diodati an Italian 


naturalised in Londen. 


In 1625 Milton was admitted into Christ College 
ram ees gs a He did not get the fellowship which fell 
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vacant in his College in 1630. But fellowships in those 
days were conferred by royal mandate and not in virtue of 
merit or College election. This incident however left the 
poet. free to devote himself heart and soul to the heaven— 
inspired mission of his life, to hand down to posterity the 
greatest epic poem in the English language. In July 1632 
Milton completed his career at the University by taking 
his M. A. degree... A biographer says that he performed 
Collegiate and Academical exercises to the admiration 
of all, and was esteemed to be a virtuous and sober person 
yet not one ignorant of his own parts. Of his studies he 
himself tells us“ I seized them with such eagerness that 
from the twelfth year of my age, I scarce ever went to bed 
before midnight.” 


At the age of 24 he returned to his father’s country 
house at Horton. He had no profession, not even a nomi- 
nal one, to follow, but he was qualifying himself for some 
great deed hitherto unformed and unshaped. He was 
aware of his being late but he knew full well that it was in 
order to be more fit. He says.” 


My hasting days fly on with full career, 
But my late spring no bud or blosom showeth, 


. He writes “ In the heart of my hearts I feel an inward 
prompting which grows daily upon me that by labour and 
intent study which I take to be my portion in this life 
I might perhaps leave something so written to after times 
as they should not williagly let it die.” In short this was 
the period of preparation and not of production. 


Actuated by a desire to converse with the living poets / 
and men of taste Milton had long set his heart on a visit 
to Itdy. His father considering the foreign tour a necessary 
» equipment for that elaborate education which Milton 
was giving himself agreed to the proposal. He setout on 
s s literary pilgrimage in May 1638. On his way he visited 
aris, e, Geneo, and F lorence where he frequented the 


` 
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MILTON AS AN EDUCATOR II 


academies or literary clubs and took part in their proceed- 
ings. Thence he went to the eternal city of Rome where, 
he stayed for two months seeing the antiquities and culti- 
vating the acquaintance of natives and foreigners. 


German influence.—Germany the pioneer of technical 
education in the 20th century and the home of Froebel, 
the prince of educationists, had much to do even in the 


17th century with the introduction and popularising of edu- 
cation in other countries of Europe. 


It was at the instance of a German that in 1641 
Comenins was invited to England by the Parliament to 
assist in reforming the system of public instruction. It was 
again at the earnest. entreaties of Mr. Hartilib, a German 
philanthrophist, that Milton undertook to write out that 
voluntary idea which had long in silence appealed to him 
of an education in extent and comprehension far more 


large and yet of time far shorter and of attainment far 


more certain than had been yet in practice. Mr. Hartilib 


had himself studied with peculiar diligence the science of 


education. Milton thus speaks of him:--“So reputed, and 
so valued as you are.” 


Actual experience in teaching.—Milton was yet in 
Italy when he heard of the serious complications at home 
and considered it dishonourable to be enjoying himself in 
foreign lands while his country was in the throes of a civil 
war. On his return he took his lodgings in a pretty garden 
house outside the city walls. It was a genteel though not 
a fashionable quarter. The street was free from noise 


and resembled an Italian street more than any other in 


London. Here he took in hand the education of his two. 


nephews, John and Edward Philip, sons of his only: sister 
Anne. It was perhaps affection for his sister which first 


moved him to undertake the education of her sons. He, how- 
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ever, soon developed a taste for the occupation. In 1643 he 


began to receive in his house other pupils but “only” says 
his nephew and pupil Edward, (who was anxious, that his 


uncle should not be thought to have kept a school) “the 
sons of some gentlemen who were his intimate friends”. 
He threw into the work the same energy which he carried 
into everything else. Dr. Johnson says that Milton 
laboured with great diligence. No account of Milton’s 
method of teaching has been preserved, but this defect is 
more than supplemented for us by Milton’s theory con- 
tained in his Treatise on Education. Milton was thus no 
mere theorist. He had the advantage of experience, 
having been engaged in the actual instruction of youth. 
His opinions are therefore entitled to our respect. 


The loftiest conception of the aim of education.—Milton 
speaks of true education thus: “ Laborious indeed at the 
first ascent but else so smooth, so green, so full of goodly 
prospect and melodious sound on every side that the harp 
of Orpheus was not half so charming”. 


JA PO feast of nectared sweets, 
Where no crude surfeit reigns. 


Milton says that if education were imparted in the 
right spirit, he doubt not that we shall have more ado to 
drive our dullest and laziest youth, our stocks and stubs 
from the infinite desire of such a happy nature than we 
have now to drag our choicest and hopefullest wits to that 
asinine feast of sowthistles and brambles which is set before 
them as all the feast and entertainment of their tenderest m 
and most docile age. “A complete and generous education 
is that which fits a man to perform justly, skillfully and 
. magnanimously all the offices both private and public of peace 
and war.” 


Tt is very difficult to improve upon this definition. 
This s the true Milton. 
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Classical languages. Milton a Utilitarian. 


Of the study of classical languages as intellectual 
discipline Milton has nothing to say. To him the know- 
ledge of a classical language is but as an instrument with 
which you can unlock ancient treasures of thought. 
Thus the charge of utilitarianism may be laid at his 

ni door as his whole classical instruction is dominated by 
the desire of imparting useful knowledge. He says “A 
linguist may pride himself to have all the tongues that 
Babel clift into, yet if he has not studied the solid things 
in them, he were not to be esteemed as much a learned 
man as any yoeman completely wise in his mother 
dialect only. 


1) 


Reading 


He did not like desultory reading, a bit here and a 
bit there. He says “When I take up a thing, I never 
pause or break it off, nor am I drawn away from it by any 
other interest, till I have arrived at the goal I proposed to 


myself. The principle laid down by him about reading 
is contained in the following oft-quoted lines from the 
Paradise Lost :—Who reads. 


Incessantly and to his reading brings not 

A spirit of judgment equal or superior 
Uncertain and unsettled still remains, 

Deep versed in books and shallow in himself. 


He always laid special stress upon pronunciation. 
His advice on this subject, is “The speech is to be . 
fashioned to a distinct and clear pronunciation as near as 
may be to the best standard especially in the vowels.” 


Arts. 


Milton’s guiding principles expressed in the modern 
language of pedagogy would run somewhat like the 


following :— 
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From the simple to the complex: sense training to 
be the foundation of all education. 
From the Concrete to the Abstract. 


Milton deemed it to be an old error of the universities 
that instead of beginning with the easiest arts (and they are 
such as are most obvious to the sense) they present their 
young undergraduates with the most intellectual abstrac- 
tions of logic and metaphysics with the consequence that 
for the most part they grow into hatred and contempt of 
learning. 


—— 


Nature study. 


Though Milton was born and bred inthe city, 
natural scenery did not appeal to him in vain. He says 
“Tt were an injury and sullenness against nature, not to go 
out and see her riches and partake in her rejoicing in those 
vernal seasons of the year when the hour is calm and 
pleasant. Dr. Johnson failed to understand the educational 
maxim that the concrete object should precede an 
abstract notion. The following quotation will give you an 
idea as to the error under which the Doctor was labouring 
in this respect, “ Knowledge of external nature is not the 
great or the frequent business of the human mind. I 
oppose those who are turning off their attention from life 
to nature. They seem to think that we are placed here to 
watch the growth of plants or the motions of the stars.” 


Teaching of Geograpiy. 


Milton says :-“ It will be seasonable for them to learn E- 
in any modern author the use of the globes and all the 
maps first with the old names and then with the new.” He 
did not confine himself exclusively to any existing hand 

book on the subject. They were all dry. Exact enough 
with their latitudes and longitudes but omitted such 
teresting information as the manners of the people, the 


ion ea professed, and the form of the Government t> 
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which they were subject. Milton would attempt a better 
system. He actually commenced the work. But all that 
he ever executed was Russia taking pains to lay under 
contribution all the best travels in the country. This 


fragment appears in his works as a brief history of 
Moscovia. 


The system of cram or the information fallacy. — 
Milton’s scheme overloads the young mind with more infor- 
mation than it could possibly digest. He included princi- 
ples of Arithmetic, Geometry, Astronomy and Geography 
with a general information on Physics, the instrumental 
science of Trigonometry, Fortification, Architecture, Engi- 
neering, Navigation etc. etc. In his opinion all this will 
give the students such a real knowledge of nature as they 
shall never forget but daily increase with pleasure. His 
scheme is further marred by the indiscriminate reverence 
for the classical writers even as regards subjects in which 
they were but children compared with the moderns. He 
referred his students to Pliny for instructions in Physical 
Science and for agriculture to Cato ! 


No Holidays. 


- There was to be no recreation, recess or holiday in 
his system. No sabbath or sunday was to be observed as 
a day of rest. He thought that much time was wasted in 
too frequent holidays given both in schools and Universi- 
ties. In his system Sundays were to be spent in the 
highest matters of Theology and Church History. 


Milton did not leave out of consideration, the diet of 
children. In his opinion the diet should be plain, 
healthful and moderate. His teaching of religion was in 
perfect accord with his life. Dr. Johnson says “ One part 
of his method deserves general imitation 7.¢., he was 
careful to instruct his pupils in religion.” 


We may mention in conclusion that his scheme was 
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not meant for the masses, poor students, but was intend- 
ed to train the youth of ampler leasure and fortune to be 
able and accomplished judges, senators and generals. 


The whole tract marks him out as an idealist whose 
mission it was rather to animate mankind by the greatness 
of his thoughts than to devise practicable schemes for 
human improvement and no man’s aims are so high or his 
thoughts so generous that he might not be further profited 
and stimulated by the study of the tract. 


To sum up, two great lessons may be learnt from 
the life of this teacher of humanity. 


(1) In Education in particular and in other walks of 
life in general “always aim high, thcugh you 
may fall short of the ideal set before you for. 


I must be measured by my soul 
The mind’s the standard of the man”. 


(ii) In private life follow the Miltonic mottos :— 


Mortals that would follow me 
Love Virtue: She alone is free. 
She can teach ye how to climb 
Higher than the sphery chime, 
Or, if Virtue feeble were, 
Heaven itself would stoop to her. 
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Oratorical triumphs are prized and coveted by 
youngmen in thisage. “The gift of the gab” andthe power of 
adorning an utterance with rhetorical flourishes and flashes 
of wit pass current for true and sterling worth and 
genuine merit. In fact the easiest and the shortest path 
to the temple of fame is a successful speech which tickles 
the fancy of the audience and elicits thunderous and roar- 


ing applause. A man may be learned, virtuous, public- 
spirited, gentle, sincere, and earnest and yet he may not be 


popular—may possibly be the victim of misunderstandings 
and calumnies and be hated and loathed. His friends may 
try their utmost to dispel the cloud of misconceptions and 
to secure a recognition of what is justly due to him but all 
in vain. The moment, however, he becomes a “fine” 
, “ party 
war-cries,” and “ words of honeyed sweetness and vitriolic 
sarcasm ” he becomes the hero of the hour and a leader 
sprung from nobody knows where. He at once emerges 
from obscurity and becomes the cynosure of all eyes, the 
centre of the circle, and the observed of all observers. 


¢ 


speaker and gains a command of “catchwords’ 


How is this miracle wrought? What is the psychologi- 
cal basis for this sudden and abrupt change of attitude? This 
is the question which exercises the ingenuity of all who 
take a peculiar delight in the study of man and regard the 
dissection of the mind more important than physiological 
experiments upon that which derives all its dignity merely 
from being the tabernacle of the psychosis. A little reflec- 
tion coupled with an introspective retrospect and prospect 
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the popular speaker, the demagogue, and the stump-orator 
cater for coarse sensuous delight as surely as do those that 
sell pictures daubed with loud colors,  ballet-singers, 
actresses, acrobats, gladiators and prize-fighters, and sellers 
of condiments, pickles, preserves, hot minced meat spits, 
and liquor. 


All these people minister to morbid and dis- 
eased tastes. So do the orators. This explains why the 
speeches of these worthies though pitched in a high key 
and interspersed with flamboyant phraseology, emphasised 
by wild gesticulations and made impressive by violent 
thuds on the table, artistically constructed and highly 
finished periods breathing fire and slaughter and pouring 
forth burning lava and scalding sulphur; fail to set the 
Thames on fire or to produce momentous changes in 
national policy or revolutionise national modes of thought. 
The religious preacher talks loudly, makes graceful and 
strictly decorous evolutions on the platform, — utters 
sentences which display literary workmanship of the highest 
order, smiles blandly and looks daggers by turns, shrugs 
his shoulders and rolls about his head, cuts capers and 
plays with his handkerchief, crushes the pieces of paper on 
the table and sips lemonade, is cheered, applauded and 
feted; but the hearers though looking solemn at church time 
resume the even tenor of the life of worldly and frivolous 
people as soon they leave the prayer-hall—talk scandal, 
ruin characters and blast reputations, lose themselves ina 
round of. dissipation and beguile time by indiscriminate 
indulgence in silly amusements and puerile diversions. 


The fun of it is that, in this respect also, the 
‘flock follows whither the pastor leads. Why is it that 
the speech which drew tears when delivered leaves no 
permanent effect on the mind ? This question can be | 
answered by means of a string of collateral questions. 


Why is it that condiments and highly seasoned delicacies 
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while appearing to gratify and whet the appetite serve only 
to set up an artificial stimulation in the stomach and the 
alimentary canal and to put the digestive machinery out 
of gear? Why is it that strong alcoholic drinks while 
appearing to give a tone to the nervous system and 
to increase the capacity for mental work invariably tend to 
enfeeble the body, debilitate the brain and deprive the 
nervous system of all directive and regulative power ? 
Why is it that devotional songs and soul-stirring hymns 
sung on the stage by a charming young “angel” in a dulcet, 
sweet, and heavenly tone while appearing to enrapture the 
soul and captivate the intellect leave behind no mementos 
except echoes of sweet sounds, mental pictures of the 
ravishing expression, the soul-entrancing posture, the glow- 
ing and soul-penetrating look, and the bewitching smile. 
You look in vain for tranquillised passions, altered habits of 
thought, and regeneated and purified modes of feeling. 
“art,” people 
will flock to lecture-halls for sensuous delight, will applaud 
if they get it and hiss and shout if they fail to get it. 
Soothing words will no more induce mental calm than iced 


So long as ‘“‘ oratory” will be cultivated as an 


water can give a cooling sensation tothe man whois suffering 


from fever. Angry words from the lips of a practised speaker 
willlead to no rebellions against sacerdotal tyranny, no 
social cataclysms, no bloodless revolutions, just as a publican 
cannot lead an army of drunkards to victory. Speeches have 
dynamic force and words become more effective than bomb- 
shells and canon balls only when “out of the abundance 
of heart the mouth speaketh.” The outpourings of an 
earnest mind though couched in rustic, homely, and ungram- 
matical words and unembellished with tropes of rhetoric 
willcarry conviction, set the soul on fire, and transform 
the lives of thousands. Like a healing balm an earnest 
speech will cure psychic wounds and like an anodyne 
beloved of the gods relieve agonising pain and change heart- 


tending groans and piteous moans into hymns of thanks- 
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giving and prayer and exclamations expressive of pure 
delicious heavenly relief. Like a revivifying elixir it will 
lift up sinking souls heavenwords and transform hearts 
laden with sin and iniquity and turned leprous on account 
of wickedness and dissolute conduct into centres of spiritual 
and moral influence and batteries of electric radiation. 


Nanak wasnot apolishedliterary artist—he was a plain 
blunt nvan—and yet he gained the homage and allegiance 
of thousands of devoted adherents who would have counted 
it a privilege to die rather than to let a hair of his head be 
injured. Christ was not a scholar nor had he passed the 
honors examination in elocution and yet his words all but 
pushed the tottering Roman Empire into the bottomless pit 
of oblivion, Dyananda had never cultivated the “art”? of 
oratory or, for the matter of that, any ‘‘art’’—he was the 
living embodiment of naturalness and spontaneity and the 
uncompromising foe of all bunkum, humbug, and the creed 
of Pharisecs and Scribes—and yet he has created a blood- 
less revolution which has staggered humanity and produced 
a flutter in sacerdotal devecots, kindled a huge fire which 
is fast enveloping in its flames the entire civilized world, set 
on foot a movement which has been hailed as a redeeming 
agency by the weak, the appressed and the down trodden— 
the despired outcasts of society——but is the terror and 
; scourge of tyrants with vested interests who have been 
+ selfishly shutting out the proletariant from the light of 
divine knowledge, founded a church which will some 
day advance triumphantly to London, Washington and 
Berlin and plant the standard of Om. Youngmen — 
of India! Learn to despise intellectual prostitution, follow 
in the footsteps of these departed worthies, hunt not after 
elusive, delusive, and ephemeral fame; try to realise the 
- awful respons.bilities which the command of the platform 
involves, and take a solemn vow that you will never mount 
: ite unless you have a message to deliver—it does not matter 


er it is new or as old as the hills the essential poin 
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being that you feel it and are resolved to live it—and have a 
call from Heaven to do so. Yes! God speaks to us every 
minute of our lives. Only we are spiritually dumb and 
cannot hear His voice. He reveals Himself to us every 
moment in all His splendour and glory. Only our inner 
vision is blurred. Live a godly life, try to further His 
purpose and fix your thoughts on eternal joys that are in 
store for all seekers after The Absolute, The Infinite and 
The Unconditioned. i 


A Literary Recluse. 


THE SOCIAL ORGANISM. 
(AN EXPOSITION OF atquc yanda &c.) 


IV, 


THE SUDRAS 


cs Os 


Next the Veda declares that the Sudras in the body 
politic may be compared to the feet in the human organism. 
It is a well known psychological fact that the feet are the 
least intellectual of bodily organs. They impart us little 
or no knowledge about the qualities of things unless they 
be of such a character as to be obtruded on our notice with 
a violent shock. The sole of the foot cannot even distin- 
guish between a rope and a snake. We remember full 
wel] that on one occasion while we were sitting on a chair 
working out a problem our feet accidently touched a snake. 
The touch did not give us any warning of the danger. 
If we had not knowñ before hand that the snake and the 
rope could be confounded together the peril would not 
have been warded off and possibly there lines would not 
have been written. The foot gives notice of approaching 
or actually existent danger only when a sharp nail gets 

into it or it is hurt by some unhewn stone having sharp 
edges. Just as the feet are the least intellectual of bodily 
organs so only those members of the state should be con- 
demned to a life of servitude who cannot, by their very 
‘mental constitution, do any work involving a frequent use 
of the thinking faculty and intellectual power. Hence it is 
5$ that Swami Dyananda distinctly lays down that he alone 
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in mental power that the exertions of competent teachers 
have failed to unfold his faculties and develop his powers. 


Poverty is no sign of deficient mental power. On the 
contrary some of the greatest men of the world have been 
picked up from the street. John Burns, the distinguished 
cabinet minister of England, was once a newsboy. Abraham 
Lincoln, one of the most eminent of American presidents, 
spent his childhoold and boyhood in a log cabin. Kabir, 
the celebrated Indian reformer, was the son of a weaver. 


Thomas Carlyle, the sage of Chelsea,, was the son ofa farmer. 
Examples could be multiplied ad infinitum. Intellect must 
reign supreme in the world. To try to relagate intellect 


to a servile position is like endeavouring to defy the Law of 
Gravitation. Equal opportunities for advancement must be 
afforded to all and sundry—to the children of millionares 
as well as to those of the veriest ragamuffin wandering in 
the street—and only those whose utter unfitness and abso- 
lute ineptitude for work requiring mental calibre of a higher 
order have been demonstrated should be required to do 


servile offices. It is the neglect of this natural principle 
inculeated in the Veda that is responsible for much of the 


social unrest which has perplexed and bewildered first-rate 
philosophers in Europe for the last two decades. The feet 
perform servile offices simp!y because the Mukha, Bahu, and 
Uru are intellectually superior to them and cannot but com- 
mand obedience. If a foolish person were to walk on his head 
or his finger-tips he would find the task difficult and trouble- 
some. Thousands of things contact with which produces no 


‘impression on the thick sole of the foot would hurt the 


finger tips and the head so grievously that the eyes would 
sound the alarm bell by profusely shedding tears and the 
cries of the sufferer would proclaim aloud the folly of the 
person infringing natural laws. The condition of the body- 
politic in these days is no better. In fact the non-recogni- 


„tion of this wholesome principle has wrought such hayoe 
in society and produced such incalculable misery that pro- 
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fessor Huxley would hail the advent of an avenging comet 
to sweep away this world. 


All who are condemned to a life of servitude are 
not Sudras. Those among them that feel that they are 
fitted for a higher kind of work but are denied op- 
portunities of social advancement on account of inequitable 
adjustment of economic forces and unjust distribution 
of advantages chafe under the yoke and in their attempts 
to sunder the chains which keep them down make the 
machinery of society squeak and creak. They resent the 
assumption of superiority on the part of those whom nature 
designed to be their inferiors and sometimes goaded by 
despair are apt to think that perhaps bomb-shells may 
prove more effective than arguments, remonstrances, expos- 
tulations and exhortations. 


ı Again as the feet are least sensitive to pain or rough 
contact so the real Sudras are so obtuse that admonitory 
language which would sound harsh when addressed 
toa Brahman would hardly serve to rouse them to a 
sense of their duty. They possess no delicacy of senti- 
ment. Sometimes the master has to “thou” and “thee” them 
and to remonstate with them in a tone of affectionate banter. 
What would be unjustifiably abusive and vituperative langu- 
age if spoken to a Brahman might be regarded mere- 
ly as a mild rebuke by the Sudra whose sluggish intellect 
perhaps requires a quickening by the employment of such 
means. But if you walk along a path bestrewn with 

‘thorns and rough stones without boots and thus tax the 
patience of the feet beyond the limits of endurance down you 
fall. The feetare, no doubt, injured most; but then the domi- 
nant organs are also rendered useless. Their behests cannot be 
obeyed. ‘their needs cannot be supplied and they have 
to work together to cure the injured organ. Similarly if in 
body politic the labouring classes are oppressed and 
toest tho devil in them is roused and. there are 
HGA 
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strikes. Widespread misery results. Trade is paralysed, 
commerce comes to a standstill and society is sometimes so 
completely disorganised that the oppressed become oppres- 


sors in their turn and dictate their own terms. We shall 
revert to this subject in our next article. 


Again the feet carry the burden of the whole body 
and the functions of no important organ can be discharged 
but through their instrumentality. If the head feels a 
whirling sensation and it is necessary to go to the doctor the 
feet are requisitioned into service. Ifa blow is to be struck 
at the enemy with the fist or with a weapon held in the 
hand the feet must move a few steps forwards or backwords. 
If food is to be digested and the lungs are to be filled with 
aira walk is essential. Similarly in the body politie no 
important work can be carried on efficiently without the 
voluntary assistance of Sudras rendered cheerfully, unhesi- 
tatingly, uncomplainingly, and without a murmur. Ii a 
scientist has to carry on research work the Sudra must help 
him in his own humble way by cleaning instruments, putting 
them in order, washing tubes and tumblers and doing a 
hundred and one other works like this. If a general orga- 
nis?s an expedition or a compaign he would be hampered 
at every step if he has not got camp-followers with him. 
Of course it voes without saying that big and small land- 
owners and captains of industry cannot do without Sudras. _ 


Again if the feet are not washed they begin to ache, 
and the hand is stretched forward to scratch them aod 
becomes dirty. lf the foot gives forth stench the nose is 
adversely affected, retching and sometimes vomiting sets in, 
and the whole system is thrown out of gear. 


Similarly if Sudras are not well looked after and pro- 
perly fed and live amidst insanitary and filthy surround- 
ings; plague, cholera and other epidemics break out and 
the entire community suffers. The Black Death which 


} A due to the insanitary habits of the hinese poor 
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and which swept off millions of poor people in Europe 
also carried off some members of the Royal Family 
of England and thousands of Lords and Clergymen. Its 
ultimate economic effects affected all alike. The Plague in 
India though due to insanitation and the low vitality 
of the masses has cost the Government millions 
of rupees, dislocated trade in many places and in a 
thousand direct and indirect ways brought woe and misery 
to many a rich home. It is, therefore, the duty of 
society to see that the labouring classes get plenty of fresh 
air to breathe, nourishing food to eat, pure water to drink, 
and that they live in decent and airy houses where 
sunlight can enter—not in gloomy and darksome squaws and 
wigwams situated in congested centres where hardly a strag- 
gling sun ray can penetrate. Again when the foot is bitten 
by some poisonous creature or hurt in some way or other, 
the hand administers relief by soft touch, the brain thinks 
out remedies and other organs also contribute their share 
to the beneficent work of care. Similarly in a well-regulat- 
ed state, conducted on sound economic lines, the legislature, 
the executive, and the employers of labour all take concerted 
measures to improve the lot of the servile classes, remove 
their legitimate grievances, and afford them opportuni- 
ties for the improvement of their minds and the elevation 
of their morals. How this can be effected will be discussed 
in the next article. 


Wl 
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THE GURUKULA & ITS DETRACTORS. 
A REJOINDER. 
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Some kind friends from the Central -Hindu College 
Boarding House handed over the issue of your Magazine 
for Kuar 1966 (and afterwards I found you had sent to me 
personally a copy also) in which an attack is printed, on 
the article about ‘Gurukula’ in the C. H. C. Magazine 
for August 1909—the article which ‘claims my unfortunate 
self as its writer. 


The tone of lofty scorn and the language of vulger 
vituperation in which Lala Aristides indulges puts him 
somewhat out of the pale of decent controversy (1). But 
I shall try hard to be humble and make an effort to conci- 
liate him, because I am an admirer of such portion of the 
work of the Arya Samaj as is distinctly good and am 
desirous that the other portion of the work (which many 
people think not good viz. the work of quarrelling with 
others aggressively(2)) may also give place to some more 
useful forms of expending energy. 


Lala Aristides has assumed that my only motive in 
writing that unfortunate little article, which has roused him 
to such fury of scornful wrath, was malice pure and simple 
(3)against the Gurukula. 


(1) We wonder if this is a proof of humility and decency 


(2) This is a gratuitous fling which only shows that the writer 
has lost his temper at the very outset. 


(3) The perusal of the article led many others besides “Aristides”? 
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y I wish to assure him, if that is of any use, that I went 
S to the Gurukula with a perfectly unbiassed mind, or rather 
prepared to admire (4) than otherwise and, indeed, I was 
not wholly disappointed. in this respect. But some things 
struck me as capable of improvement, and these I men- 
tioned in my article. I did not foresee the effects this 
would have on the mind of Lala Aristides, otherwise I 
might have worded my criticisms, less casually and more 
‘apologetically’ and ‘ humbly’. However it is never too late 


to mend. 
I had heard about the Gurukula very often, and often 


did I wish to see it in my previous visits to Hardwar, but 
this June a friend of mine—a member of the Arya Samaj 
—came down, after his visit to Simla, to Hardwar while 
I was there; and he told me he had specially come to see the 
Gurukula as it was a sort of “ Zirath”’ for the members of 
the Samaj. The other people-—myself included—who 
were there thought they would also go to see the far-famed 
place. And so we went. When I returned to Benares, 
the Sub-editor of the C. H. College Magazine asked me 


to take this view. If Mr. Sri Prakash has been misjudged 
he has himself to thank for it. He ought to have made 
enquires before rushing into print. Whoever publishes 
charges without having reasonable grounds for b :lieving 
them to be true is liable to be regarded malicious. Let our 
friend remember the famous sarcasm of the Cambridge tutor:— 
“We are none of us infallible, not even the youngest”. 


(4) If the writer came to the Gurukula with an unbiassed mind 
it is difficult to understand why he readily believed whatever 
was said against the institution. The Principal was actessi- 
ble. He could have enquired from him before rushing into 


print. It appears that he jotted down whatever he heard 
or fancied he heard in the course of half an hour and did 


not even take the trouble of looking up the Report. If he 


had, he would not have fallen into the stupendous error of 
= pelieving that science } not taught in the Gurukula. We 


h more of science to students preparing for our Matri- 


jon Examination than is taught in an high school 
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to write an account of the place.(5) Thus it was that the 
article was written in perfect good faith and with an un- 
malicious heart! I am afraid my friend, the writer of the 
attack, will not agree with me when I say all this; he will 
certainly think I am incapable of an unbiassed mind! 
However !! But I should, at least try to write something 
to induce my friend to think it is possible I mav be speak- 
ing just a little of ‘Truth’! 


(1) When I wrote that we waited for 3 or 4 hours 
and had to go without shoes, I fail to understand how my 
words conveyed the idea that “an unnecessary hardship 
was imposed upon us.” I simply mentioned a fact. The Arya 


Samajist friend of ours whom I have mentioned before, and 
who happened to be personally acquainted with Lala 


Munshi Ram Ji, had gone to him and he came back to 
tell us that we could not be shown round before 3 P. M. 
This is a fact which can be verified by writing to that 
friend of mine, whose name and address I can give, if 
desired. I do not at all complain against this waiting, if 
it was contrary to the rules to shew the visiters round 
before that time. There was no ‘bad treatment’ accorded 
to us, and if any such idea was or could have been con- 
veyed by that article I hereby disclaim it. We were 
hospitably treated. We are blamed for ‘not seeing our 
way to avail ourselves of the offer of sandals.’ I very 
much regret that no such offer was made to us.(6) I, 
personally, am now glad to learn that such arrangements are 
made, though we were unfortunately not given the neces- 


affiliated to the Allahabad University. In the College 

Department Science is an elective subject and it is a mere 

chance that none of the three students at present reading 
in it has taken up either Physics or Chemistry. 

(5) So it was in response to an importunate demand that the 
article was written. No wonder that Mr. Sri Prakash 
repents at leisure what he wrote out in haste. 

(6) The institution has suffered a good deal on account of the 
carelessness of the guide. Who will say now that the 
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sary information at the time. I would have glady accepted 
the offer as I am used to wearing sandals at home and I 
would have saved myself all the scorching of the feet. 
A question has been asked which I am to answer. I am 
not a boarder of the C. H. College, but on enquiry I have 
found that no shoes are allowed in the Puja Room, 
nor the kitchen rooms of the Boarding House, nor in the 
Saraswati temple. This is only by way of answer. I fail to 
understand how a simple fact that “shoes are not allowed’ 
is refuted by the statement that there are certain places in 
the C. H. C. also where shoes are not allowed. I never meant 
that shoes should be allowed where they are not, at present, 
in the Gurukula, and never intended to make any comparison 
between the C. H.C. and the Gurukula or to suggest 
that the Gurukula should copy the C. H.C. But since 
Lala Aristides insists on the comparison it may be worth 
while to note that while shoes are excluded in the C. H. C. 
Boarding House from only a few rooms, in the Gurukula they 
are excluded from acres and acres of the sanday ground (7) 
But we need not quarrel over this trifle! Sandals of wood 
are excellent, better and more sanitary than shoes, and 
worthy of introduction in the C. H. C. Boarding House; 
the only objection against them is the clatter and noise 
they make! I assure Lala Aristides that I respect the 
opinions of others and as there is a ‘ Havan-Kunda’ in 
every room in the Gurukula, I clearly see that it would be 
inadvisable, from his standpoint, to allow shoes even in 
the Brahmacharis’ dwelling rooms. I was only thinking 
of the visitors and am glad, I repeat, that sandals are 
placed at the disposal of visitors. That is all I have to 
say on this point. 
og vicarious Punishments has been exploded? 

(7) It appears that our friend’s guide was an incarnation 
of Ariel on mischief bent. He, it seems, misled him on 
more points than one. There is not a single square foot 
of sandy ground on which shoes are not allowed unless 
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(2) The second objection is about my reference to 
the Science Apparatus. It so happened that one of our 
companions was the professor of Science in a College 
inan Indian State. He was greatly pleased at the 
delicate and beautiful apparatus. He regretted that 
they were laden with dust and never used. I myself 
have been an “Arts Course” student, and know nothing 
about Science and its Appratus. The professor and 
another companion who was a B. Sc. of the Allahabad Uni- 
versity regretted that the apparatus—so costly and so good-- 
was lying in that condition. As to the relation between 
the English language and Science, I may perhaps be 
permitted to say that the difference is not so great as that 
between “ myself and the man in the Moon’ : one of the 
crying wants of the Hindi language is that Scientific books 
should be written therein. The Nagari Pracharani Sabha 
of Benares is, | believe, making earnest efforts in this matter. 
All the books on Science, (so for as I know, from a very 
inadequate knowledge of the subject) are in English and 
other European languages; and so I thought without 
English no Science could be taught, all technical words ete 
being in that language; and unless Science was taught the 
apparatus was useless! But I am open to conviction, and 
am not given to be angry at the opposition I might encoun- 
ter, as my friend the writer in the Gurukula Samachar is! 
I shall be glad to know the Science Course of the Gurukula. 
I am writing all this in a purely enquiring spirit, if Lala 
Aristides can believe me. I am sorry to find that my 
college has been unnecessarily dragged into his article and 
maligned. I fail to understand the argument of the 
person who says it would be better not to teach Science at 
all rather than teach a little, in other words not to accept 
half a loaf to stave off starvation when the whole loaf is 
not available. A little of scientific education might be 


sand be spread for some special purpose in the kitchen or 
some Asrama room. 
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begun now, I think, so that when the arrangements are 
complete the Brahmacharis could get more. Even when 

the arrangements are complete they shall have to begin at 

the very first rung of the ladder and will not able to 
understand immediately the higher developments of the 
subject.(8) However this is by the way. The writer seems 

3 to have understood that by writing the article I condemned 
A the Gurukula in entirety and indirectly contrasted the 
methods of my own college with its ways. I do not know 
how this could have followed from what I wrote, and why 
our poor college—built by the ‘labours of self sacrificing 
people as much as the Gurukula itself—has been dragged 
irrelevently in the dispute. The authorities of the Gurukula 


have, of course, no fear of cutting a sadfigure in University 
Examinations, because they do not send their students for 
examinations by the university (9). In this respect they 
are, with enviable good fortune, perfectly self-sufficient. 
But what figure their alumni will cut in the much more 
important examinations of life in the large world—remains 
yet to be seen; as I have said elsewhere. If they cuta 
good figure and pass high—then indeed they will have 
justified the Gurukula and set a noble example which others 
will make haste to follow. 


(3) Iam rather amused to find that the writer took 
pains to ascertain the class in which I read. I never 


mentioned that I was a student of the 2nd Year Class, in 
the article, though J. went actually to the Academy after 


appearing in the F. A., Examination, and when the article 
was written I was a class higher. That means, according 
to the statement of the writer, that the 2nd Year students 
of the Gurukula Academy ‘know at least as much English 


(8) We would refer M. Sri Prakash to the Quinquennial Report. 

= We have already said something on the subject in a pre- 
vious footnote. 

(9) We should like to know if this is a fling at the University 


or at the Gurukula. The writer either means tnat university 


prew 
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and can speak and write it as fluently as an average 3rd 
Year student of that C. H. C. I am sincerely glad to read 
this and feel greatly flattered at the indirect compliment 
to myself, and yet it never occured to me that I could 
Speak or write English fluently at all! I am only sorry that 
the guide that accompained us gave us wrong information 
as regards the teaching of English, for, as I have written, 
the information was all gathered from the guide.(10) I also 
mentioned that we saw the two students who were going 
out after two or three years as the first batch of Gurukul. 
They told us themselves that they did not know much 
of English but knew Sanskrit very well. (11) This is what 
they told us and that is what I wrote down. 


(4) Speaking about the reference to the medical 
establishment I regret that the C. H. C. has again been 
dragged in in that connection. Yes, there is an allopathic 
medical establishment in the College Boarding House. 


Examinations are conducted in such a way that a college 
that sends up boys for them cannot but cut a sorry figure or 
that the system of having teachers as examiners is defec- 
tive. We find it hard to believe that a student 
of the Central Hindu College which is presided over 
by a European Principal can have the heart to sneer ata 
system of which the head of his college is a worthy product. 


The fling, therefore, seems to be at the examiners appointed - 


by the Allahabad University. Alas for the University ! 


(10) Poor guide! He has been dragged in the article so often 
that we are almost inclined to pity him. We wonder what 
demon possessed that hot day in June for no complaints 
have been received against him before or after that date. 
Was it the sweltering heat of the June sun that! affected his 
brain and made him delirious? It is a problem form edical 
men and psychologists to solve. 


(11) We think the boys were right. English is so difficult a 
language that no 2nd Year student of an Indian College 


Q 
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Does it follow that there is none at Gurukula or that it is 
good? The Gurukula—an essentially Hindu institution- (12) 
based on ancient Hindu lines-may very well have an 
indigenous method of medication, as our College Sanskrit 
Pathshala has got, instead of the wholly European 
method, which is new falling in disrepute even in 
Europe, where the people are finding other methods of 
curing bodily ailments than drugging. That is exactly 
what I meant by the word ‘unfortunately’ in my article. 
I] never meant there should be hosts of medical establish- 
ments of all sorts, as the writer seems to infer. I am 


however glad to learn from the article that a good Vaidya 


is sought after by the institution. 


(5) Now about the library! We enquired of the 
librarian himself and his own words were that all boys were 
not allowed to take books from the library. The writer 
should know that a library is not only composed of 
‘Shakespear's Plays and Encyclopaedia Britannica’ and 
that there are hundreds upon hundreds of books that can 
be read and safely entrusted to the hands of the smallest 
child. I may be allowed to say that little boys do visit our 
College and Boarding House Libraries, and read papers 
and books there freely, childrens’ and boys’ books having 
been specially separated off for such general use. (13) I 


—unless he be a Pin ry ora ee fond of indulging in 


vain boasts— can claim that he knows much oft. 


(12) Does our friend, then, acknowledge that the C. H. C. is not 
an essentially Hindu institution. If so, so far so good. 
But will Mrs. Besant endorse this estimate of her college? 


(13) The writer appears to be a young man of an extremely impul- 
sive nature given to the habit of forming hasty conclusions 
and this brings him into trouble. The Gurukula has also 
got a small library where books suitable for the study 
of young boys are kept. A student is in charge of that library 
and books are freely issued to all boys. If our friend had 
only inquired of some responsible person if such a library 
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am simply answering Lala Aristides’ question and do not 
say whether it is right or wrong. The Gurukula writer with 
his violent ways of thinking must, of course, form his own 
opinions on this point too. I do not grasp the utility of 
calling a simple statement of fact, ‘ childish’ as he does. 
And then he should have more carefully read, before he 
wrote what he did, the words written by me in brackets 
‘there might be reasons which I cannot follow,’ and 


spared these remarks, on seeing that I had confessed my 
ignorance beforehand ! 


(6) I quite agree with my friend when he speaks 
about my “ poor wits and unimaginative character.” The 
words that call forth the writer’s wrath were written only 
as an exclamation indicating a wish to know. I wondered 
at the future of the Gurukula students and expressed it. 
The taunts of Lala Aristides about Government service are 
beneath notice. Yet, it is desirable to point out, since 
there are many blind leaders of the blind, and simple minded 
folk are often easily impressed and led astray by such 
taunts, that India would be in very poor case indeed if all 
good and worthy Indians *(14) eschewed Government 


was in existence he would not have been cornered and 
driven to the necessity of expending powder and shot. 
Experience isa sure teacher and we hope that Mr. Sri 
Prakash is now a wiser man. But what cannot be forgiven 
a young man with generous impulses, which, we at least 
nave no doubt, our critic certainly is. 


(14) But our friend will readily concede that no great harm will 
be done if a few good and worthy Indians devote their lives 
to the service of the motherland and to the work of meta- 
physical, philosophic and antiquarian research. The Gurukula 
has been started with the purpose of turning out these few 
and the scheme of studies has been framed with a view to 
the attainment of that result. Of course the organisers of 
the movement recognise that it is in the very nature of things 
impossible for all the alumni of the Gurukula to developinte 
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service and left it all to be filled only by unworthy Indians 
or by non-Indians. I do not know what Lala Aristides’ 
views on Indian administration are, but unless I am very 
much mistaken, he would be one of the very first to shout, 
in a different situation, that all places in the Government 
service, from highest to lowest, should be occupied by 
Indians alone! But people of ‘fine scorn’ are seldom 
consistent! Lala Aristides wishes me not to feel concerned 
about the Brahmacharis of the Gurukula. I hope I have 
not offended him by daring to feel concern about them— 


for are they not my countrymen? I should be happy if 
he and they would take a little of the same kind of interest 
in us of the C. H. C. Perhaps they do, and perhaps Lala 
Aristides only wishes to give me friendly relief from my 
concern in his own way. I would be glad to know from time 
to time what the students that go out from the Gurukula 
actually do in life. A reference to my article will tell the 
writer that I wrote the following—which he seems to have | 
overlooked—after my remarks which form the subject of his i 
critique— But not till a few batches have gone out and not 
till we have seen what they do and can do, not till then 
shall we be in a position to judge the merits and demerits 


of an institution like this? I fear the writer overlooked 
these phrases of proviso when he wrote his vehement 
denunciations. I am glad that it is hoped that the 
Brahmacharis will be able to ‘shift’. for themselves, but I 
earnestly hope the Gurukula, after its very special course of 
instruction, will not leave the Brahmacharis all at once tc 
‘shift’ for themselves, but will help them in their shiftings. 
Is the public to which the Gurukula specially appeals, 


research scholars and for this reason they have made provision 
in the scheme for the teaching of Ayurveda, Commerce and 
Agriculture in the College Department. If none of the present 
students of ihe college has elected to take up any of these 
> í subjects, the authorities can hardly be blamed for it. 
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satisfied with the ‘prospects’ thus held out? Does that 
public know and realise that the end of the Gurukula course 
of education is as described by Lala Aristides and does it 
approve of that end? 


(7) Then come the denunciations of Lala Aristides 
(as he was going outside the Gurukula and the Sanskrit 
literature for a name, why did he not choose ‘ Alcibiades’— 
it was so much more in keeping with his style?!) against 
the Central Hindu College. Simply because I have been a 
student and grown up within the walls of the College for 
almost 10 years now, and have a fond attachment for my 
loved college,* (15) and because I happened to write “A 
C. H. C. Student” after my name in the article therefore 
Lala Aristides vents his wrath against it! If I could 
demean myself by using the Billingsgate methods of 
thought and of language that Lala Aristides believes in, I 
ask him what particular breed of-well birds of a certain 
kind-he is transforming the Gurukula Brahmacharis into. (16) 
But I do not see why third parties, the students of either 
institution should be abused, when the controversy, if any, 
lies between him and me. The Gurukula has been in exis- 
tence for a long time but the quality of its products is yet 
to see; we all earnestly and sincerely hope it will be good. 
As to the C. H. C. it has always professed a middle course, 
never advocated a radical change like the Gurukula and 
never threatened to astonish the world with extraordinary 
products. Therefore it has done nothing dazzlingly brilliant 
yet. Only three or four of its students have been to Japan, 


ae se 


(15) It is a commendable feeling, though attachment to one’s 
alma mater does not necessarily imply a tendency to judge 
other institutions hastily and uncharitably. 

(16) If this is not billingsgate we must confess wedo not 
know the meaning of the word. Perhaps the writer desires 
to demonstrate practically that though an adept in the art 
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England, America &c., and have brought bacx or are 
bringing back knowledge which may be of use to the 
country and to themselves. Others have taken up humble 
trades and industries, and some have taken to the 
‘despised’ Government Service—all with promise, or at 
least instruction, to do their work in life righteously. 
In comparing the two institutions, one fundamental 
difference should not be lost sight of. While the Gurukula 
has students in its charge from. infancy to youth, our 
College claims the students, (and of these too only 
the boarders strictly speaking) only for a few years, 
many of them staying no more than just 2 or 3 years. Our 


. college therefore cannot be responsible for the moulding 


of the lives of the students to the same extent as the Gurukula. 
One strange fact has struck me throghout the attack of 
Lala Aristides and that is that although the college is so 
sneered at, still, all along, the Gurukula has been supported 
and justified by references to our college as doing the same 
thing! “ Does not the C. H. C. also do this and do that? 
Is not this or that done in the C. H. C. too? ete.” —( 17). 
But for the astonishing manner in which the article is written 
-sometimes attacking me personally and sometimes referring 
to the C. H, Colloge,—one might have understood that 
the Gurukul authorities intended to carry on the Academy 
on the lines of the C. H. C. which, of course is an idea 
which the authorities will scout at. 


Not content with sneering at the C. H. C., Lala 


pity on his “brothers”, the Brahmcharies of the Gurukula. 
Weare thankful for even small mercies. It isa pity that 
such uncommon talents in the art should find no scope for 
exercise. 

(17) We disagree with our friend “Aristides”. We are sure Mr. 
Sri Prakash can read hidden aud occult neanings in other 
people’s writings of which even the poor authors themselves 
never dream. Canaman of poor wits and imagination 
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Aristides goes on to attack the Theosophical Society. The 
Society can take care of itself, and as I know nothing of 
Theosophy, I cannot speak on the point, but when the writer 
goes on to say that Christianity is taught in my college un- 
der the garb of Hinduism, I can only say that he must have 
taken leave of his senses. His false aspersions and insi- 
nuations can easily be ascertained to be such by any one 
who cares, by simply glancing at the Religious Text Books 
published by and taught in the C. H. C. (18). I can only 
hope that what he has said is based on hasty hearsay and 
is not deliberate misrepresentation. I cannot write the 
words he uses for I think they lower the moral tone that 
respectable journalism should aim at. But I strongly re- 
commend to him to look at the Religious Text Books of 
the C. H. C. before he commits himself again to writing. 
I also wish to remind him that calm deliberation is of much 
more importance than giving way to anger and passion 
which satisfy no party and only incense the opponent in- 
stead of convincing him—if ‘opponent’ I may be called who 
have simply written down facts as I saw them (19) in an 
impartial manner. I would also remind him that it is always 
best to imagine that others who are working in other insti- 
tutions are moved by at least as good motives as oneself, 
and moved by an equal degree of patriortic (20) fervour and 


(18) We hold no brief for “Aristides;” but, in fairness to him, it 
must be stated that even he does not deny that the garb 
is Hinduistic. Personally we have no knowledge of the 
matter. “ Aristides” must be possessed of wonderful analytic 
powers to be able to assert positively that the remarkable lady 
whose chief title to fame is the claim that she understands 
every religion better than the originators and apostles of it 
ever knew really belongs to a certain chureh. 

(19) Not as you saw them, Mr. critic, but as you fancy your 
guide had seen them. 

(20) Only we fail to understand how an Englishwoman 
who has not renounced her national name, dress, 


manners or traditions can be expected to be an Indian patriot, 
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thought of public good. Blind railing at other institutions 
which may happen to differ in their methods from one’s 
own, neither forwards the cause one has at one’s own heart, 
nor harms the other institutions. If defects are pointedout 
they can be remedied; if random insults are uttered the 
public (21) can but judge that they come from a malig- 
nant pen. 


: (8). I fail to grasp the significance of the words 
= that say ‘ Home associations (22) are pernicious’ and imply 
that the warmth and sunshine of parents’ love is a curse. 
I think it may be supposed to be commonly true that 


parents love their children more than any one else in the 
world. Still the Gurukula authorities claim for themselves 
greater love (23) for the children than the parents could 
show, and not satisfied with this the writer actually calls 
‘home associations’ pernicious and undesirable! My poor 
wit and unimaginative character cannot follow the working 
of Lala Aristides’ mind ! 


Of course all noble-hearted and-self sacrificing Englishwomen 
and Englishmen serving in the C. H. C. are patriotic im 
so far as they are promoting in a foreign land the study of 
their language, their history, their philosophy, their etiquetce 
and pushing forward the cause of the civilization of which 
they are such worthy representatives. 

(21) The public is an ugly customer. We happen to know 
how uncharitably it has judged Mr. Sri Praksha. Of course 
we cannot be expected to report here all the rubbish that 
we have heard about his motives which, we for our 
part, see no reason to question. 

(22) We wonder if the English language has really changed so 
much since the time that we were taught the meanings of 

AN words at college that “home associations” and “ parental 
È love” have come to mean the same thing. If it has, we feel 
p genuinely surprised for we are not even 30 yet. 

gi (23) Horror of horrors! The Science of Psychology is also 


Pee) rorressing by strides. Perhaps the latest dictum of 
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(9). It is true that the Academy has 250 students 
and is a large family, but will a life confined to its after all 
uniform routine have the same educative effect that the 
occasional experience of the larger life of the outer world 
has? Students of ordinary colleges can see more of the 


actual misery of the world, of the starvation, of cruelty, 
and also of its brighter sides, and of work for the ameliora- 


tion of the sorrows of mankind than the students who for 
fifteen years are kept away altogether from the busy world 
and know nothing of what misery and trouble there is in it, 
and who will be suddenly flung in the face of all this when 
they come out. (24) But Iam glad to know that some 
Gurukula students visit distant places of interest in India. 


(10). What I meant when I spoke about the begg- 
ing in ancient days on the part of Brahmacharis was not 
that it was possible ‘to revive the ancient methods in the 
modern world, but only that the idea followed by the — 
Gurukula and taken from Manu was incomplete without 
that other part, and therefore, as a mere question of fact, 
ineffective at the present day. (75) I personally do not think 


psychologists is that parental affection and fitness to guide 
the development and unfoldment of the juvenile mind stand 
in direct ratio to each other. The deeper and the more intense 
the affection the greater the capability to educate the mind 
and train the faculties. 

(R+) Why is Mr. Sri Prakash silent about the innumerable temp- 
tations and allurements which confront the young lad with | 
an undeveloped character and an impressionable and plastic 
mind and oftener than not absolutely ruin him? What 
would our friend think of a general who advances to the 
hattle field at the head of untrained and undisciplined recruits ! 
to fight an army of stalwart men armed with deadly weap- 
ons? What would he think of a father who delegates 
to the youngest members of his family the duty of attending ` 
plague and cholera cases? 

(25) This comes of confounding essentials and details. Mr. Sri 

Prakash seems to think that begging was the pivot on 
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—I may be mistaken—that boys and youngmen should be so 
scrupulously kept apart from the bad specimens of human- 
ity. I think studying them is also an important factor of 
education the knowledge of which may help the students to 
protect themselves, which would be impossible when they 
knew nothing of the world and its ways. 


(11). About the physique and health of the Brahm- 
charies I would ask the writer to carefully see the qualifying 
phrase I used—‘as we saw them’—saw them on the parti- 
cular day in June that we went. I was not responsible for 
all the other days. That day certainly there were many ill 
in bed, and many with sickly faces—it may have been due 
to the terrible heat of these days, I do not deny. I am glad 
to read the statements of others—in the dozen quotations 
given in the article-that they found the boys in good and robust 
health. But the quotations belong to 1906, 1907, or 1908. 
If any quotation could be given for the day (26) we our— 
selves went then indeed might Lala Aristides fitly dance 
a war dance of victory over me and triumphantly proclaim 
to the world that I was one who, ‘wilfully twists and 
tortures truth’! T assure him that it gave me no pleasure 
to write that many of my brothers were ill and sick. 
But Lala Aristides has presupposed me to be an enemy 
of the Gurukula. I was very glad indeed to find that 
so many other people had the pleasure to see the boys 
in good, robust health, and I feel that it was our 


which moved the entire system of juvenile training in 
ancient times. Begging has its uses as we have shown is 
the Introduction to the Quinquennial Report, but the bene- 
ficent results with which it is attended can be produced 
in other ways which are almost equally effective. 

(26) Misfortunes never come single. Not only was Mr. Prakash’s 
guide a funny chap but it happened that the day he visited 
the Gurukula there was no other eminent man there 

i and thus our claimabout the health of our students cannot 
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misfortuné that we went on a day that so many were ill, 


and that we had the unhappiness of seeing so many sickly 
faces looking up from beds on that particular day! The 


enviably excellent location of the Gurukula should indeed 
secure good health to its inmates. 


(12) I must repeat that I was sorry to see that day 
so many boys in only strips of cloth forming their lower 
garments, and I am pleased to find that such was the case 
only because of the hot weather. Still hot weather re- 
quires looser clothes and not the light strips used by the 
boys. There was no word about the ‘deliberate wishes. of 
the Gurukula to keep its boys naked’ in my. article. If I 
am ‘‘unimaginative,” clearly Lala Aristides suffers from 
the opposite extreme ! 


(13) But the saddest part of the whole affair is the 
effrontery with which the gentleman calls me a har and 
you, Mr Editor, at least might have endevoured to keep 
the tone of the journal for which you are responsible, at a 
somewhat higher level. But it is no wonder that you have 
failed in this, for are you not included amongst the ‘ crude 
products’ of an Indian university referred to by Lala 


Aristides! I find after your-name there is a ‘B. A.’ on 
the wrapper of the Magazine, and I assume that the degree 


is of an Indian University! It is just possible that it may 
be an European degree; if so, I must request to excuse 
me; but then I would like to ask the writer whether the 
products’ of European Universities are equally ‘crude’ 
or not, and also whether the other great and good, self 
sacrificing workers of the Arya Samaj, like Lala Lajpat Rai 
and Lala Hansraj, are also crude products or not. Does 
Lala Aristides really and honestly believe and mean that I 
purposely invented the story about the ‘ disconsolate 
father.’? or is it the pricks of concience that drive him 
into this furious repudiation. (27) Let him not deceive 


Ci ae 


(27) This is queer logic!. Mr. Sri Prakash while accusing 
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himself and so injure his institution. Itis the literal fact 
that while we were waiting from 12 to 3 P. M.—the appo- 
inted time for us to see the Gurukula—in an outhouse, a 
gentleman came there and he began to talk by asking a 
few questions about us. And as the talk proceeded we 
learnt he was the father of a certain Brahmachari, and 
had come to see his son. I quoted his own words in my 
article. He said in Hindi exactly as follows :— 


“To put one’s son in there was to hang oneself 
(Apane Larke ko yahan rakhna apne gale men phansi lagana 
i hai) ; and that he had been there for 2 days and nights 
and had seen his son for just a few minutes. Unfortunately 
I did not ask him for his name and address, not anticipat- 
ing such impermeability of mind on the part of Lala 
Aristides. But surely Lala Aristides will be easily able 
to discover from the Gurukula registers the name of the 
fathers of Brahmacharies that visited the Gurukula from 
the 7th to gth June 1909—(we ourselves went on the 

oth and the father I have referred to had been there for 
the preceding two days)—and let him write to each one 
if any said the words I quote, and if any say he did, then 
let him take steps to make sure that such a thing does not 
happen again—for obviously, from the instensity of his 
repudiation, he himself does not wish that such a thing 
should happen, and as a secondary consequence, let him ~ 
then also reverse his opinion of me and say so, if his | 
gentlemanliness will permit, in his paper, as publicly as he ~~ 
has uttered the vulgar insult. In the meanwhile if he 
wishes to ascertain facts in the interests of his own institu- 
tion, and believes that a member of his Samaj is less likely 
to be a liar, I can give him a reference to my friend above 
referred to for confirmation of the occurence. But that 


es e aa 


« Aristides” of questioning his motives does not feel the 
least compunction in indulging in unworthy insinuations. 


Physician, heal thyself ! 
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j friend and all others who know me know that I am less 
likely to deviate deliberately from the truth than any Lala 
Aristides. (28) Why did he not cap his critique by saying 
that I wrote down an account of the Gurukula without ever 
having been there at all? It would be better for him to 
be a little more calm and tolerant towards others’ religious 
beliefs and ideas and to have a little trust in others’ good- 
ness, truth, and honesty and not only in his own infallibility. 


k 


(14) I would add that I never imagined the Gurukula 
authorities to be responsible for the inconvenience we 
suffered on our way back and I fail to understand how 
from my article Lala Aristides inferred that I was blaming 

them for it! It was an interesting and novel experience 
| of an accidental kind, and I thought the readers of the 
Magazine might be interested in reading about it, and also 
be warned to take proper care and make proper arrange- 
ments for themselves in similar circumstances. The spirit 
of Lala Aristides may Le very well judged from his state- 
ment that my “ painful experience ” was only a foretaste of 


334 
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“that unerring retributive justice” which must wait 
on &c.’! He is probably repeating Mantras that I should be 
annihilated! But one interesting problem I would thank 
him to solve for me before his mantras take effect! If 
“justice ’ came to me why did my poor companions suffer 
that inconvenience—two of them little boys who had gone 
simply for the sake of going with us—another a member 
of the Arya Samaj itself who went there with the most 
sincere conviction that he was making a pilgrimage, and 


who, on behalf of the party, gave a good substantial cash 
donation to the institution as we were coming away ?! 


This gentleman, indeed, suffered more than any one else! 
Perhaps te failed to sing peans of praise in honour of 


(28) We admire this feeling of legitimate pride. Only sometimes 

it degenerates into vanity. We hope such is not the case in 

the present instance. | 
f 
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Lala Aristides! Lala Aristides wants absolute praise but 
it is good sometimes to see ourselves as others see us! 
And indeed I see much good also, let me assure the “self 


insufficient Lala” Aristides (—as he calls me ‘the self 
sufficient Lala ” presumably he will rejoice in a title which 


ascribes him the virtue that is the opposite of my vice!) 
in the Gurukula and only some defects—such as there must 
be in all human works—and when I wrote about them, if 


I had any thought of future consequences at all, it was 
only that the attention of the Gurukula authorities be 
drawn to them and they be remedied. (29) 

I hope, Mr. Editor, you will kindly see your way 
to give this letter a place in your paper, with that open 
tolerance that should be the characteristic of all Editors. 
But if you cannot see your way to give it room in your 
pages, you will please, at least, send this over to Lala 
Aristides for his persual, and return to me. I cannot send 
this to him directly as I donot know him, and as he has 


taken care to hide his identily under a famous name! I 
would request him to very kindly disclose his identity so 
that all may know him, instead of thus hiding himself, 
which takes away half of the value of the article, and per- 
haps shows a little of weakness on his part in the eyes of 
the General Public. 


SEVASHRAM : } 


Benares. SRI PRAKASH. 


(29) Mr. Sri Prakash will excuse us if we remark that his 
power of self—analysis cannot be very great. He is too 
young to be able to dissect his own states of mind. Human 
motives are so complex—so many factors enter into the 
formation of a resolve—that one generally assigns an action 
of his to that motive which appears to him to be the 
highest. If his only object was to have certain real or 
fancied defects removed he could very well gained it by hav- 
ing a long talk with the Principal or if he had no time for 
that writing to hima long letter. On reflection he will 
agree with us that airing hasty conclusions in the pages 
of the organ of a sister institution is a very roundabout 

way of having doubts resolved and defects remedied. 
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THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE HINDUS. 


This exceedingly useful series has just completed its 
Volume I; it deals with the Upanishads and contains 
translations of the text and of Madhva’s commentary as 
interpreted by his disciple and commentator Krishnacharya. 
The translator and the publisher have done a real service 
to the cause of Sanskrit scholarship in general, and to 
Upanishad scholarship in particular, by showing to the 
world that the Advaita philosophy of Shankaracharya 
is not the only one deducible from the more ancient 
Upanishads. 


In view of all this, one’s attention is naturally attrac- 
ted by anything that may be found to be said against the 
work; specially when this appears in the pages of the 
“ Theosophist,” which has always been known to be partial 
to its devotees; and we understand that the translator is 
one of these. When I found a review of the’ work in the 
“Theosophist” for September 1909, I could not, for the 
moment, resist the temptation of looking into the work a 
little more carefully, in order to discover, if there was just 
cause for the treatment that it has received, which can, at 
best, be only described as “killing with faint praise.” The 
work must be possessed of sturdy vitality, if it can survive 
the operation that detects no less than & or 10 mistakes or 
or mis-translations in a single page and a part. 


This criticism may be divided into three parts; rst, 
criticism of punctuation, specially of brackets; 2nd, verbal 
criticism; 3rd, pointing out of the mistakes. As regards 
the use of brackets, there can be no hard and fast rule I 
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have my own views with regard to the proper functhiontot 
brackets in a translation: but I will not quarrel either with 
the translator or with his Reviewer over this point; every 
one is welcome to his own opinion; the dictum that the 
Reviewer lays down, does not seem to have been always 
strictly followed even by Professor Max Muller whom he 
evidently regards as a great scholar.* 


We now come to the other two points of the review. 4 
Apart from minor points, the chief fault that the Reviewer 
finds with the translation of the commentary, (the transla- 
tion of the Upanishad itself does not appear to have invited 
tke attention of the Reviewer), is that “it is no translation 
at all, but a paraphrase.” With due deference to F. O.S., 
I beg to point out that it is this craze for a translation that j 
should not be a paraphrase that has deprived most of our 
translations of their usefulness. It is a patent fact, that 
if you make your translation very literal (this is what 


——— 


F. O. S. apparently means by a true translation), however 
much it may prove your own knowledge of the text, it 
conveys practically no idea of the subject-matter to one 
who does not know the original. The real purpose of the 
translation lies in making the subject matter comprehended J 
by one who is unable to read the original. In order to 
make the translation intelligible, you must try to render the 
thoughts or ideas, and not the words, into another language. 
This is all the more so in the case of the translating of 
commentaries; where a literal translation is almost entirely 
useless. That this is so, was brought home to me very 
forcibly when I was translating Kumarila’s Shlokavartika, 
where 1 found that a literal translation turned out absolutely 


*See, for example, Max Muller's translation. of Katha Upanishad 1, 2. 15, 
where he has insterted the word “men” which is not in the original and not put it 


- within brackets, nor bas he inserted the words “ Yama said ” within brackets, This 


is Max Muller’s translation of the whole :— 
a Yama said: ‘That word (or place) which all the Vedas record, which all 


` per ces proclaim, which men desire when they live as religious students, that word 

ae i A > : 

Itel thee briefly, it is Om. 
i 
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meaningless. That I am not alone in holding this opinion, 
I was glad to find from doctor Thibaut’s remarks in his 
translation of Ramanuja’s Sribhashya :— | 


“The present translation of the Sribhashya claims to 
be faithful on the whole, although I must acknowledge that 
I have aimed rather at making it intelligible and, in a 
certain sense, readable than scrupulously accurate. If I 
had to rewrite it, I should feel inclined to go even further 
in the same direction. Indian Philosophy would, in my 
opinion, be more readily and widely appreciated thin it is 
at present, if the translators of philosophical works had been 
somewhat more concerned to throw tbeir versions into a form 
less strange and repellent to the western reader than literal 
renderings from technical Sanskrit must needs be in many 
passages. I am not unaware of the peculiar dangers of the 
plan now advocated, among which the most obvious is the 
temptation it offers to the translator of deviating from the 
text more widely than regard for clearness would absolutely 
require. And I am conscious of having failed ın this 
respect in more than one instance. In other cases I have 
no doubt gone astray through an imperfect understanding 
of the author’s meaning. ‘The fact is, that as yet the time 
has hardly come for fully adequate trans!ations of compre- 


hensive works of the type like the Sribhashya, the authors 
of which wrote with reference, in many cases tacit, to an 


immense and highly technical philosophical literature which 
is only just beginning to be studied, and comprehended in 
part, by European scholars.” 


In my own case the holding of this opinion may be 
attributed to my inherent want of the true “scholarly 
spirit” which is almost totally absent in us Indians; the 
same could not be said of Doctor Thibaut, or of Mr. R. Y. 
lyrell, a critic in the Academy, March 3, 1906, who says :— 

“A translator who aims only at reproducing the 
literal meaning of the words may quite fail to reproduce the 
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spirit, and may not bring the reader at all near to the 
original...... hence paraphrase ( the very thing, by the way, 
that F. O. S. condemns), expansion, compression, even to 
some slight extent, omission and interpolation are some 
times requisite to give a more real and faithful impression of 
a great original than could be obtained from literal repro- 
duction of the very words, clause by clause, and line by 
line.’ 

This rendering of the spirit, I confess, cannot be done 
except by means of what has been called a paraphrase; 
specially in the case of works that do not profess to have 
an “esoteric meaning ” which cannot be expressed except 
by the very words used by the “ highly advanced initiate.” 


If then Mr. Vasu has given to the world a “ para- | 
phrase” of Madhva’s commentary, he deserves the thanks 

of that wide circle of readers which could not read the 

original, however much it might detract from his own fame 
as a “scholar” in the eyes of F. O. S. and such other 
savants. I understand that all contributors to the Sacred 
Books of the Hindus have been requested to make their 
translations accurate and at the same time readable by 
themselves; and not literal and repellent and incomprehen- 


sible without the text. 


We now proceed to consider the details of the -ciriti- 
cism of F. O. S. on the translation. 


(1) Translation of Mr. Suggested improvement 
Vasu. D RAONS! = 
They who do not con- They who do not consi- 
sider any one to be equal to der any thiny to be equal 
Visnu. - to Visnu. 


The suggested improvement does not appear to be 
pag of an improvement. Though it is true that “any 
» is the correct translation of the word Kinchit. But 
what piete ine translator use the expres “any 
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one” was the idea that if he used the word “thing,” it 


would perhaps imply that it is only things—which in its 
primary connotation implies unconsciousness—that are not 
equal to Visnu; who may have his equals among conscious 
beings. This misunderstanding is avoided by using the 
more general form ‘any one.” “Any entity” would be 
perhaps a happier expression. 


(2) Translation of Mr. F.O.S.’s improvement. 
Vasu. 

Who know Him to be Who know Him to be 
the Best of All are verily the the Best of All are verily 
best of the devotees and Bha- the best of the Bhagavatas 
gavatas. (or devotees) ; 


”) er 


The change of “and” for “or” would certainly be 


more accurate. 


(3) Translation of Mr. F.O. S's improvement. 
Vasu. 

Visnu has been sung Visnu 7s sung every- 
everywhere. where. 


There is not much difference here. The Vedas, etc., 
in which Visnu is praised were composed in the past, and 
so has been is true to the sense. Specially as the text does 
not refer to any ‘singing’ in the present. 


(4) Mr. Vasu’s translation :— 


z “Those who know that the Brahman alone has peen 
taught in the beginning, middle and the end of these books 
get the grace of the Sabda-Brahman.” 


F. O. S. suggests no better translation for what has 
been translated as “ get the grace of.” The Commentator 
_Krishnacharya explains it “ Puritakanksam bhavati.” 


From what the Commentator says the sense appears to be 
s follows :— i 
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“The Sabda-Brahman—Brahman in the form of words 
—appearing as it does in the five forms of the Rig Veda, 
Yajur Veda, etc., etc., becomes wholly intelligible, to only 
those persons, who realize that Brahman alone has been 
taught in the beginning, etc.” 


This is how I have understood the commentary; but 
if Mr. Vasu renders ‘“ Prashamyati’’ or ‘ Puritakansam 
Bhavati” as “being propitiated ’’—which is what is meant 
by people “getting the grace of’’—we cannot quarrel 
with nim. 


( To be continued ). 


GANGA NATH JHA. 
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NOTES. 


INDIAN ASPIRATIONS AND EUROPEANS. 


— L OO 


Tt has become the fashion now a days to denounce Europeans 
resident in India as inimical to the legitimate aspirations of educated 
Indians. Itis even argued in some quarters that every Englishman 
must needs be our enemy and must place obstacles in the way of our 
advancement for the simple reason that he belongs to the ruling caste. 
Practical experience, however, demonstrates effectively the folly of 
indulging in sweeping generalisations and indiscriminately condemn- 
ing whole communities. In November 1907 we received a letter from 
a European educationist. An excerpt from that letter will show that 
many members of the ruling race are our sincere well-wishers and that 
it is almost a sin to keep up an attitude of unnatural suspicion and 
sullen hostility. Suspicion breeds suspicion and sometimes the 
most generous hearts grow cold if they are surrounded by the chilly 
atmosphere of unreasoning suspicion and stupid haughtiness. Wrote 
our friend :— i 


“& Placed as I am amid educational problems and activities, it is a 
pleasure to m2 to be in touch with one, like yourself, who represents high 
educational ideals. 1 funcy that your work must be, in a way, pleasanter 
and more stimulating than ming in Government service, as you and your 
colleagues are the architects of your own success and failure, whereas 
evrything in a Government College is ordered according to official 
rules and regulations. But still there is a great deal to be done, and 
there is no kind of educational work in which ideals have not a place. 
Sometimes, in one’s despoadent moods, one feels that it is no use 
having ideals and that the humdrum, careless existence is after all 
simple and less worryinz. But Iam glad to say that this is never 
a permanent mood. Although the more one hopes to achieve, the 
greater and more frequent one’s disappointments are likely to be, yet 
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is difficult or even impossible. Coleridge once said “if 1 believe a 


i thing and find another man to share my belief, the strength of my 
sf belief is not doubled but increased a thousand fold.” Zn the same way, 


| 
| 
i 
| 
f . 
q | human nature cannot get on without aiming, in some way, at what 
t 
} 
j 
| 


when I write to you, 1 feel that you have the same sort of ideals about 


i | young India as myself, and consequently my belief in the possibility of 
} } | achieving some of those ideals becomes vastly stronger than if I were 
i Ji lejt.to myself. 
i 
E «| find thatin India the air is full of ideals, especially among 
‘i young men. ‘There is no need to try and excite aspirations in most 
i students, because they are there already. All that remains is to try 


and find practical outlets for these ideals and to organize what we 
must all consider to be a very powerful and healthy force. When that 
spirit is unrecognised or suppressed, it turns into wrong channels. 
m # A O S % m # e3 2 # # * En # a Fs # s # 


i think, of course, that the time is soon coming when great changes 
will have to be made. But these changes will only immediately 
concern the elder men and the leaders of the community. Youngmen 


in no country can hope to take a personal part in governing. That 3 
G 
must be left to their elders. The question which concerns those of j 


us who have to do with education is—what can we do forthe boys 
and youngmen? hey are justas full of aspirations as the others 


and the eagerness and enthusiasm of youth is a most precious force 
which ought surely to be utilized. At present iv is utilized only in a 
negative way. To be in perpetual opposition is often to waste chances of 
useful aclion. To want everything is to court disappointment. Espe- 
cially to make fundamental political changes the only condition of being 
active is to ignore the fuct that political changes are the slowest of all 
changes to arrive and of all the most grudgingly given. Tt seems to 
ae at present that there is a tendency to do nothing uniil political 
changes arrive. Tt amounts practically to saying “ give us this and 
that, and then we will do something.” 


“Now, in my opinion, a great deal can be done now which would 
immensely increase the respect in which Indians are held, and help 
them to the attainment of their more remote aspirations, if they would 
ook about them now and start doing things on their own accommo 
; great deal to be donc and if we could only instil into ii 

s and young men that here is a chance of showing 


TES here is a 
ads of student 5 5 
< ade of and of proving their worth, I am quite sure 
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` 
that all this splendid spirit, which certainly exists amongst them, would 
produce astonishing results. There is nothing in this world which 
cannot be achieved by enthusiasm; and in India we have the enthu- 
siasm all ready and only waiting to be used. 


“My idea, which L can only give you in broad outline at 
present, as much consultation will be needed in order to fill in details, 
is that it would be possible to organise a gigantic “ Servants of India” 

<A Society among the Schools and Colleges of the country. The object 
of it would be to bind all the young and enthusiastic spirits, who were 
willing to male some sacrifice of self, together in the service of the 
country. They would pledge themselves to do their utmost to help 
on all worthy causes and to give themselves up, as far as circumstances 
allowed, to every kind of enlightened and philanthropic work. ‘To 


give only an instance or two, during the vacations, or even during 


term time, supposing there were famine or an outbreak of plague, it 
would be possible for students in the district to do a lot in the way of 
x collecting money and relieving the suffering. They could be organized 
AF into bands and sent out to do what they could. Then again a move- 


ment of this sort would soon make larger ideas of National Education ' 
feasible, if graduates belonging to the society would give up some of 
their time to teaching or taking steps to raise money and in general 
ways to set the thing going. Again, there is much talk about giving 
elementary əducation to the lower classes. At present every one is 
waiting for Government to take the initiative. I should like to see 
every student, luring his vacations, teaching for a couple of hours 
a day in his own village. An organization of this sort could also 


make it part of its work to fight against social vices, to edueate 
people up to higher ideas and to do their utmost to get rid of centres 


of vice. It could start a campaign, for example, against the drinking 
which is becoming so prevalent all over India. Zhen again it could 
encourage the spread of the study of Hindu religion and philosophy. 
It could organize lectures and enlist the services of learned and saintly 
men as instruclors—and so forth. 


“In the middle ages in Europe knight-hood constituted a kind 
of caste, the object of which was to live “without fear and without 
reproach” and “to go forth over the world redressing grievances.” 
In those days there was a strong spirit of adventure and romance, 

coupled with high ideals, and the ideal of knighthood, at its best, was 
an exceedingly lofty one. In India we have, in thousands of boys 
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and young men of high character and ambitions, the same kind of A 

spirit, which shows itself all round us. ‘There is becoming less 

and less of that slavish spirit which puts up with the inevitable and 
| does not strive to rise above the present. In other words, circums- 
tances favour the institution of an order amongst young Indians, 
corresponding to that of knighthood, by which they would be pledged 
to lead pure and a upright lives, to be willing tc sacrifice themselves, 
and “to go forth over the world redressing greivances.” 'This would 
add a new stimulus to education, it would kindle the ardent spirits 
to do their utmost and would give those, who at present have little 
opening in life, an opportunity of splendid activity. It would also 
give them experience of the world and would open their eyes to many 


things of which they are at present unconscious. 


“At present, as we all know, the Indian student has little to look 
forward to form a worldly point of view. Professions are over 
crowded and, at the most, he can only hope for a dull and uninspiring 
career in some office or at the Bar. This produces a feeling of pessim- 
ism and pessimism leads to inertia. Instead of sitting still and be- 
wailing the lack of opportunities, it would be a glorious thing if the 
young men of India were to take things into their own hands and 
embark on a career which would have in it all the charm and romance 


of past times. 


«J have no doubt that there are countless youngmen who would 


r| 


not mind a little self sacrifice. In fact, for a person inspired by ideals, 
self-sacrifice is an additional incentive. In the case of those, whose 
circumstances made it imperative for them to earn some kind of 
a living and to take up a profession, there would still be opportunities 
of useful work in their spare time. I look forward to a time, if my 
ideas can only be realized, when every educated young man will be 
doing something, however small, for his country.  / no country is 
there more lo be done than in India. Inno country is there a ` truer 
spirit of idealism or a greater anxiety to do something useful. Finally, 
looking at the thing from the external point of uiew, we must remen- 
ber that the chief enemies o* Indian progress are those who consider 
that Indians are a servile, useless race, without any power of initiative, 
who will never do things for themselves, but who always require 
Government or other veternal agencies to do them fou them. You 
e and spontaneous movement of this 


have no idea how much a nobl | 

ic opinion in Europe. p nature 

sort would affect public opmmion 1m Europe. After all, human né 
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is the same all the world over, and every on2 is bound to feel admira- 
tion for pbilanthropy patriotism and self sacrifice. 


“What I wish to propose to you, therefore, is that those who are 
interested in Indian education and have faith in the possibilities of 
young Indians should help me to organize something: of this kind. 
Each school and college would be a centre, under its own officer; and 
subordinate officers could be selected from the students themselves. 

` In case suspicion should rest on any-thing suggested by an English- 
man, it would be better to leave my name out of the thing altogether. 


But there are enough men of ideas and enthusiasm among Indian 
teachers to set the thing going. 


“What I should like to see is an organistion of this sort spread 
all over India. /¢ would do a vast deal to revive the ancient ideals 
of education aud lo encourage true patriotism. One thing is essential. 
that it should be pul ona religious basis. The boy who joined the 
society would be taking a very solemn pledge, in fact offering himself 
to the divine service. He must not be allowed to enter in a light spirit 
with a view to excitement or any thing of that sort. He must be 
prepared to undertake willingly any duties which may be imposed 
upon him by the superior officer, and also to live a blameless life 
him sel / A 


“Fhe objects of such a society, which might very soonjbecome a 


great force, would be, according to my conception :— 


(1) To organize and turn to useful purposes the high spirit and 
unselfish enthusiasm of young Indians. 

(2) To find work for them in any direction in which philan- 
thropy and education are needed. 

(3) To bind the whole of young India together in a common 


cause. 


(4) To give a definite ideal and meaning to college life, which 
s should be looked upon as a preparation for service of one’s 
ki country ; also.to start such service whz/e at college. 
E “Among the necessary rules would be :— 
7 (1) To live the kind of life which would be a stimulating exam- 
ple to those less favourably placed. 
(2) To consider oneself as given up to the unselfish service of . 


of a divine cause. ‘ 
(3) To give implicit obedience to one’s superior officers. 
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4) To do one’s utmost to promote every intellectual, social and 
Į > 
religious movement which would tend to benefit and up- 
lift India ”. 


We have not heard from our friend since a long time, but we 
have reasons to believe that he has done something to give his scheme 


a practical shape. If there were many [vglishmen like him and if 
hauteur and insular uppishness were less in evidence among our rulers 
ihe present estrangement between: the rulers and the ruled would 
he diminished considerably. Competent observers are of opinion that 
the problem which is, at the present moment, taxing the resources 
of British statesmanship is more racial than political. Who can deny 


that there is an element of truth in this contention 7 


The Punjab Hindu Conference. 


ences, delegates elected by anybody or nobody, and resolutions which 
must be carried unanimously and by acclamation is but a sorry 
caricature of the Indian National Congress—held its first session during 
the Dussehra holidays. An outward appearance of unanimity had to 
be kept up for it is an admitted fact that there is no real unanimity 
on social, religious, and political questions among the Hindus. Hindu 
society can hardly be called a social unit—an organic growth possess- 
ing mutual adaptability of constituent parts and the capacity to work 
as one distinct existence. It is a conglomeration of warring, jarring 
and mutually antagonistic elements. Take the questions of religion. 
Atheists, pantheists, polytheists, animists, fetish-worshippers, Vami 
epicures and Vaishnawite puritans all sail under the cosmopolitan F 
flag of Hinduism. As regards social questions the anarchy is still more 
bewildering. The Brahmo who marries wherever he pleases and dines 
with whomsoever he likes is as good a Hindu as the person ke i 
excommunicated if he marries outside the limits of caste or eats ae . 
:ooked by his own sister. The organisers of the Conference wy i be 
2 on a show gf unanimity had no alternative but to draft resolu- 


d 


couch d in ambiguous language which could mean anything or 
e oa A Ca 


The Punjab Hindu Conference— which with its fancy constitu- 


3 
. 
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nothing. The extinction of the Hindu race was to be averted not 
by the abolition of carly marriage—that was too sensiblea suggestion 
to have been swallowed by orthodox delegates whose creed consists of 
only one article of faith which is “negation of all progress and reform”— 
but by taking wholesome food. The question as to what wholesome 
fool meant was to be decided by every delegate according to the 
dictates of his own conscience or the demands of his fancy, for any 
attempt at specific recommendations would have brought about a fight 
between teetotallers, moderate drinkers, devotees of Bachhus, and sellers 
of wine; as also between fleshists, vegetarians, and Jainis. The 
depressed classes were to be treated better, but all references to the 
modes in which their condition was to be improved were wisely 
omitted —-for then the Aryas, the Snatanists and the extreme Snatanists, 
who regard the touch of some of their “ Hindu” brethren as pollution 
of a worse type than contact with a beef-eating Christian, would have 
quarrelled among themselves and -thus marred the absolute unani- 
mity for which the leaders had labored so hard. ‘The lot of Hindu 
widows was to be improved is some miraculous fashion —“ How” was 
a thorny question and whoever dared talk even with bated breath of 
the education or remarriage of child-widows was a marplot who 
observed only superficially and lacked imagination, intellect, philosophic 
grasp, historic sense, and analytie power and knew not how to pile 


high without digging deep. But the fun of it is that even these 


D> 


colorless res lutions were a on, the ostensible and convenient 
ground of “wart of time” but really because a stump-orater threatened 


that if these resolutions w ere carried he, perched on the parapet of the 
fortified castle of “Sanatan ” Dharam, would throw a stone with such. 


fatal aim that the glass house constructed with so much care amidst a 
flourish of trumpets and so much booming by those that had attended the 
“birth pangs” and “parturition agonies ” of a reincarnated race would 
be shattered to pieces and the “adolescent consciousness” of the Hindu 
race would die out. Regarded as a counterblast to the mischievous 
activities of the Moslen League the conference «may serve an admir- 
able purpose in the opinion of a school of Hindu political thought. 
But then it should confine itself to the thrice-blessed task of sending 
up memorials and petitions, presenting addresses to incoming and out- 
going Viceroys, organising All India Deputations and, last, though by 


“no means the least, sending wires to Anglo-Indian papers. When will 


our people understand that nations cannot be raised by “flamboyant” 
eloquence, and ‘resolutions’ carried conamore but only by educating 
the conscience of the people and building up their character, and that 
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Religion alone can furnish driving power and motive-force for the 
onward march of communities and countries. 


THE PATIALA ARRESTS. 


‘ — es XESS Ic 


The event which has convulsed educated Punjab with commo- 
tion and set the tongues of innumerable quidnuncs in the province 
wagging is the sudden arrest of about 100 respectable men—most of 
whom are Arya Samajists—at Patiala under section 124 A. The 
arrests were effected in a most dramatic manner probably with a view 


to the production of fine artistic effect. Amor those arrested are 


ig 


such universally—respected and saintly men as Rai Jowala Prasad | 
Executive Engineer President Arya Samaj Patiala, Lala Nand Lal 
Accountant Vico President, Lala Lachhman Dass Headmaster 
Seeratary. Their co-religionists refuse to believe that they can have 
been guilty of sedition. They are men who, all their lives, 
we never dabbled in politics. Their sole ambition has been the f 
»voted service of the church to which they belong. It appears that 
ae trial will end in a fiasco like the Midnapur imbroglio and the 
Etawah Forgery Case. Mr. Warburton who, it seems, is Inspector 
General of Police and District Magistrate rolled into one is carrying 
matters with a high hand. He has disobeyed the express orders 
of the High Court in the matter of releasing one of the accused 
on bail. This leads some people to suspect that there is a skeleton 
in the cupboard. We hope that the youthful Maharaja who has a 
reputation to lose and a character to maintain will seo that absolute 
justice is donein the case and that ¢/,as Dame Rumor says, an 
infernal plot has been hatched by an intriguing and designing clique 
with a view to obtain laurels for some prominent offici:l; the tangled 
skein will be unravelled and the offenders brought to book. By the 
way, we may remark thatthe irregularities that are being tolerated and 
condoned at Patiala would have ended in the ignominious dismissal 
of the offending persons in British territory even under the Fulherian 


regime. This is swaraja with a vengeance. | 


, 


A 


ee” ee 


THE ANTIQUITY OF VEDIC CIVILIZATION. 


—-:0;-— 


It is claimed by the Arya Samaj that the Veda is eternal. 
Huropean scholars pooh-pooh this belief. Mr. Tilak in his epoch-making 
work the “Orion” demonstrated with the help of astronomical- 
evidence that some of the ancient classical works which declared the 
Veda to be eternal could not have been composed later than 8000 B. C. 
Antiquity was also claimed for Vedie Civilization. The following 
from the Subodh Patrika will show that further confirmation of 
Mr. Tilak’s theory has been furnished by excavations in Asia-Minor :— 

“ About ihe same time as Mr. B. G. Tilak was writing his famous 
book “'The Orion,” in which he claimed great antiquity for Vedic 
culture, Prof. Hermann Jacobi who is now Professor of Sanskrit at 
the University of Bonn and is one of the most eminent Sanskrit 
scholars now living, claimed from certain astronomical argument a 
similar age for the civilsation of the Vedas. His views were strongly 
defended by Buehler in the Indian Antiquary of 1894 and are even 
now accepted by great scholars like Barth and Winternitz. But 
several others among whom Oldenerg mnd Whitney were prominent, 
attacked Jacobi’s arguments with great vehemence, but without 
much reasoning simply saying that the power of astronomical observa- 
tion in India could not then have been particularly reliable. Mr. Tilak 
who naturally sided with Jacobi, wished to enter upon a compaign 
against all their opponents; but Mr. Jacobi told him that the discussion 
would have no definite result unless some unmistakable evidence, as 


e. g. by excavations in ancient sites in India, was forthcoming showing 
the great antiquity of the Indian civilization. As yet such evidence 


has not been supplied by the Archxological Department of India, but 
it has come from a quite unexpected quarter. The excavations in 


Asia Minor at Bhogazkoi during 1907 have brought to light a docu- 
ment of the time about 1400 B. C. It mentions the gods worshipped 
by the people of Matani (Northern Mesopotamia) among whom we 
flnd the names of Mitra, Varuna, Indra and the Nasatyas (Asvin). 


These gods not only occur in the Rigveda, but they are grouped 
together precisely as we find them grouped in that book. It appears 


therefore, quite clearly that in the 14th century B.C. and earlier, 
Vedic gods were worshipped in Northern Mesopotamia. The tribes 
who worshipped them must have come there originally from some 
province near India under the influeuce of the Vedie civilization (Prof. 
Jacobi think it to be eastern Persia.) and they must have migrated to 
the West only after this civilization had reached its perfeetion.” 
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Motto I :— By the force of Brahmeharya alone have sa 
conquered death.— The Veda. 
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Motto II :— The welfare of society and the justice of its 


e 
eras 
po Cee 


arrangements are, at bottom, dependent on the character of its 


ie ne : 

$ TOWN ES eeren ose es. There is no political alchemy by which you 
RE ` E or 4 
ae ean gat golden conduct out of leaden instinets.—/lerbert Spencer. 
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The combined festival of Dewali and Rishi Utsav fell on the 


A 2th November. It was celebrated in t 
Dewall erl 12th November was celebrated in the 


ishi Utsav. Gurukula ina befitting style. OP 1 Lth an 
extraordinwy meeting of the Sahitya Parishad 
a 


as held in which papers dealing with the manifold aspects of the 

.fe of Bhagwan Dyanand were read by Professor Ramdeva, Mr. 
~Mukhram B. 4., Br, Harishchandra, Br. Indarchandra, Br. Brahm- 
a _— datta and others. All these papers have been printed in the Satya 
Dharam Pracharak—an Aryabhasha weckly edited by Principal 
er Munshi Ram. On the 12th a meeting was held in the evening. The 
_ offg. Principal, Professor Balkrishna m. A., was in the chair. Songs in 
praise of Mahrishi Dyanand were sung and Professor Ram Deva 
Hee Chainman delivered ee saat to the occasion. 


The meeting came to a close with the singing of ari and the 
recitation of Shanthi Path. At night time the buildings were 
minated and there was a feast. : 
ene college and the school opened on the 2nd of November 
for the winter session. We are glad to note 
that almost all our colleagues and most of the 
f g Brahmacharies aro in the enjoyment of excel- s 


pti en Mr. Govardhan, our energatic 
Wa 
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headmaster, are pernaps the only exceptions. Professor Gupta 
though an athlete having the thews of a wrestler had had an attack 
of remittent fever which has considerably reduced him. Mr. 
Govardhan came back to us with the remnants of fever caught 


elsewhere. Both of them have, however, completely recovered now. 
) The work of the college and the school has commenced in right 
ik earnest and it is expected that our boys will now make up for all 

past deficiencies and that the institution will show excellent results 
; on the occasion of the next annual examination. 


It pains us extremely to have to annunce that Principal Munshi 
Principal Ram’s Benlth has pei Been seriously affected 
> MAT Ram. by the drain on his physical and mental ener- 

gies. Me is so overworked and the work that 
he has to dois of so manifold a character that only a man of his iron- 
clad constitution and strong wili could have borne the excessive strain 
fora period of two decades. The heart felt sympathies of his loving brahm- 
chariesand humble colleagues are with him in his hour of trial. Tender 
and sweet memories were awakened when his commanding figure was 
missed on the happy occasion of Dewali and Rishi Utsav festivities. 
Maythe Divine Father restore him to healthandstreneth and spare him 
for many a year to protect the infant institution founded by him— 
which is an imperishable monument of his strenuous labours in the 
cause of the Holy Church—from dangers from wit!inas well as from 
attacks from without. 
Lala Ghasi Ram M.A. LL.B, Pdt. Ganga Prasad m. a., Babu 
Braj Nath B. A, Lu. B, Mr. Radhika Narain 


Some Distin- . ; o ag ; ; 
Executive Engineer, Rai Shiv Nath Executive 


uji J bac 
Si See Engineer ind many others visited the Gurukula 
Visitors. 


during the past month and were much pleased 
with what they saw. The following extracts from the Log Book 
speak for themselves. 


(1) “We had the pleasure of visiting the Gurukula Academy and 
ihe chief superintendent very kindly allowed us to put a few ques- 
tions to the students of the LOth, 11th & 12th classes. A few questions 


were put to them in Psycholosy, History, Political MHconomy, 
Logic, Chemistry and English. The answers which they gave were 
very intelligent and showed that the Brahmcharis knew their subjects 

‘very well and took an intelligent interest in their work. ; 


We may here distinctly say that when we requested the Chief Supdt. 


ve 
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to allow us to examine the students our request was gladly and 
readily granted and it was solely due to the short time at our dis- y 
posal that we were not able to examine the students more thoroughly 
GHASI RAM M.A., LL. B., 
BY. i Vakit MrerruT CTY, 
BM 21st October 1909. 
$ PIARE LAL B.A., LI B» 
Monstrvr or ABBARPUR, 
Dist. Cawnpore, J 
BRAJ NATH B.A., LL. B., 
VAKIL MORADABAD, 
21st October 1909. 
(2) The arrangements for the accomodation of students, tho 
care taken to impart a sound physical intellectual and moral educa- 


tion to them, and above all, the novel system on which all this is 
based interested us greatly and all that we can say is that this is 


a model institution and we wish there were more institutions like this 


to train up our boys in this fashion. 
PROVASH CHANDRA Dp m.A. 
SATISH CHANDRA MUKERJEE m. A., B. SC., 
DEMONSTRATOR OF CHEMISTRY, 
PRESIDENCY COLLEGR, 
Calcutta, 


p >E 
* The Editor of this Review does not undertake to return Daa 


manuscripts ; 3 nor in any case can e do so unless either stamps pe 
moe stamped envelope be sent tocover the cost of postage. 43 
s sent to the Editor should be ty, 


THE 
MALABAR QUARTERLY REVIEW 


A High Class Quarterly Magazine 
DEVOTED TO 
Science and Philosophy 
History and Antiquities 
Literature and Art 
Industry and Commerce 
Politics and Religion. 


THE ONLY QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF ITS KIND IN ALL SOUTH INDIA. 
If HAS A STAFF OF EMINENT CONTRIBUTORS. 
Epirorn: K. N. Sivarjan, B. A. 
To know what India has contributed towards the deve- 
lopment of Science and Philosophy. 

To have an idea of the richness of the Archaeological 
materials existing in this cradle of civilization. 

To geta glimpse of the pre-historic condition of the 
races inhabiting India, 

To study the questions of Comparative Ethnology, Com- 
parative Philology and Comparative Religion in 
their most interesting phases, 

To understand the gems of thought which lie embedded 
in the vast field of Indian, especially South Indian, 
Literature, 

To learn how the great men of the land have lived and 
what work they have accomplished, 

To form a correct estimate of the new social and politi- 
cal forces that have begun to move since the intro- 
duction of the British rule and British civilisation 
into the land, 

To come in contact with the thoughts, the hopes ang 
the aspirations of the leading contemporary thinkers, 

Tre M. Q. Review is a highly useful and reliable 
guide 

It is one of the best of Indian Journals and is deservedly popu- 
lar with its readers, 
3 It commands a wide circulation in India and outside and is also 
an effective medium of advertisements. 
For India, Burma and Ceylon, Rs. 5 per annum. 
Foreign, IO shillings per annum. 
Office. TRIVANDRUM, 
TRAVANCORE, 
SOUTH INDIA. INDIA. 


Erteoriptionsi in the United Kingdom are ingdom are payable to our London Agents: 


Bs CESR Messrs William Dawson & sons Ltd. 
aes Cannon House, Breams Buildi 


Lonpon, E. C. ENGLAND 


s a _ Subscription— { 
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ae How can Indian students i 
eat TN $ s increase 
Question: Love of Country ? 


= Answer. 

a By [i] Increasing their knowledge of Indians and of 

ic Indian Civilization esp. Hindu and Islamic, [ii] 

s Working together for something useful to their dis- 

SA trict, town or village, [iii] Supporting indigenous 


industries and enterprizes, even at a sacrifice, 
[iv] Helping the cause of National Education at 
Si once scientific technical and literary. 

a The Dawn Magazine seeks to promote these 4 objects. 


.. BUBSCRIPTION—Annual Rs, 3 or 4 (popular or Superior Edition) But CON- 
CESSION Rate for STUDENTS— Re. 1 only, : 
A SPECIMEN COPY POSTED 
On receipt of an anna postage, 
Manager—THE DAWN MAGAZINE, 
165 Bowbazar St, Caloutta, 


r 
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India’s EI0oda unveiled 22 eS : 
¿OCCULT MYSTERIES REVEALED!!! 


= A CORRESPONDENCE Course IN Personal Magnetism, Hypno- 
tism, Mesmerism, Suggestive and Psycho Therapeutics, Mind Read- 
ing, Telepathy, Magnetic Healing, Development of the will Clair- 
= voyance etc. y 


RUPEES 7-8 ONLY 


Tae Karraka—A magazine of knowledge devoted to Science, — 
Psychology, Philosophy, Metaphysics and Occultism. ‘Subscription 
Rs, 3 per annum. . a 


THE LATENT LIGHT CULTURE, 
Tinnevelly Bridge, S. India, 
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«THE ARYA PATRIKA.” 


Published every Saturday at Lahore. 
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SELECT OPINIONS, 


Sir Roper Lethbridge, K. C. I. E., K. B. 

in a recent issue of the London Times refers-to the Wednesday Reviecu as “perhaps, the ablest 
of all the Reviews edited by Indian born writers.” And again ina letter to the Editer 
says:— 5 

“Every week Iately I have read with the greatest interest the Wednesday Reviezu which you 
have been so good as to send me, and I can assure you I am full of admiration of its quality, 
both in style and matter. The high standard of literary excellence which it maintains is 
really remarkable; and I am particularly glad to observe that it is singularly free from 
those excesses of harsh personal criticism or of violent political animosity to which less 
serious and thoughtful journals are sometimes prone.” 


Francis Henry Skrine Esq., F.R.H.S., F.S.S., (1.€.8. reta.) 

: in a letter dated 2nd October 1908 writes:—-I regularly Receive the Wednesday Review and 
never read a number without learning something new. It is incomparably the best and 
the most intellectual weekly in India. The quallty which is most conspicuous in the Wed- 
nesday Review is impartiality. I think that you are rendering great service to your Country 


and the Empire. 


J. M, Maclean Esq., (Ex. M. P.) 
I am much obliged to you for sending me copies of your brightly written Weinsstay Review 


which I have read with interest. There is the true spirit of independence in it and this is 
the enly thing which keeps a newspaper alive pas I admire your excellent paper for its 


excellent English. 


The Hon. Mr. G. K. Gelshale, B. A., C.1.B. 
Your Revlew seems to be a journal lof- striking excellent and I heartily congr atulste you 
upenit. I wish we had more journals of this kind in this country, 
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“ Of all gifts that of Divine knowledge is the highest and the noblest.” Mant, 
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SOME CHARACTERISTICS 
OF KALIDASA’S 
POETRY. 


——>- & -e 


7 Human interest. 


Kalidasa is a great painter of human passions and 
human affections. But he shines best in depicting the 
soul of man in its tenderest aspects. Love, for instance 
ih the poetry of Kalidasa, is chaste and human and puri- 
fies the affections tenons the Mikene? of pity and 


sat 


sympathy. 
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Besides this, in our poet’s descriptions of nature, the 
lovliest passages are those in which nature is linked up 
with human feeling and human affection. In fact, human- 
ity shines through every line of his poetry, and there is 
hardly an episode in his epics, a sentiment in his lyrics, or 
a scene in his dramas, which is not touched by a heart- 
rending pathos or an abiding human interest. 


In other words, all the beauty which the poet saw 
in nature is associated with men and women; and human 
interest everywhere dominates nature-painting. In his 
Ritusamhara, for instance, he sings of the common love 
and life of man as influenced by nature ard her varied 
scenes. In his Meghaduta he weaves nature’s heart with 
the heart of man. Inthe Kuwmarsambhava nature is used 
to illustrate human feelings and human emotions; while in 
the play of Vikram and Urvasi nature mixes herself with 
the thought of man and his passion. The best illustration 
_of this manner of painting is, however, afforded by the 
play of Shakuntala and the Raghuvamsha which are full of 
a sweet and gentle humanity and contain some of the 
most pathetic sentiments the poet has given expression to. 


We will make a few quotations :— 


(a) amaia satha 
asata qanita aA | 
aana nat anta- 
egratoated gaa agat arifa n 


( RJE ) 


(b) ai water: aaa wat faa A fgata 
giga nfà ga amar AAATE | 
nieni geg fatty merg arai 
atai nel fafi reri ahaa ® 
(saci ) 


(oC) gp menar mn. 
gasfa fraq eatfad gaa I 
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aatg aeaty fearaatea 
famaz auraga n 
( gAIWEEHAR ) 

(d) aR ža ma aà aad: 

at tafe gaad feat Ì | 

agaa mÅ g Tae: 

une AUi cqar JAR tt 

( amanata ) 
(e) me a aqrataaregte 
å feeratfa fangarafă 1 
= aa gt a waa 
zada meatg adtirar frrardu 


( ara UGAR ) 

(f) matfagerfa cargarar 

nadrazi \ 

gagra queatafaat a 

nar fra aege niaaa N 
( cgin ) 
8 Originality of conception. 

Kalidasa is an inventive genius of the highest order. 
He, of course, borrows the stories of his plays and poems 
from the Ramayana, the Mahabharata and the Puranas, 
but he also invents several plots and characters which 
find no mention in those great store-houses of history and 
philosophy. And here he shows much fertility of invention 
and originality of conception. Our authors Meghaduta 
for instance, is a purely imaginative work and the outcome 
of the poet’s own ‘‘ Oceanic mind ”. So also the charac- 
ters of Priyamvada and Anusuya in the play of Shakun- 
tala, those of Sakajanya and Chitralekhaw in the drama of 
Vikram und Urvasi, and those of Hardatta and Gana- 
dasa in Malavikagnimitra are the pure inventions of the 
great poet. It will thus appearthat Kalidasa borrows “the 
merest skeleton of a story from. other sources, and then 
Clothes it with flesh and blood and gives it a charm and 
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an interest which endure for ever. And this is the mark 
of a genius of the highest order. 


9 Command of language. 


Kalidasa has a wonderful command over the instru- 


”) 


ment of language. “It is impossible ”’, says Wilson, “ to 
conceive language so beautifully musicalor so magnificently 
grand as that of. the many of the verses of Bhavabhuti and 
Kalidasa”. “ Kalidasa’s poetry ” says another critic, 
‘yields a noble and various harmony and is unmatched in 
this respect in any other literature of the world ”. The 
language of Kalidasa is, in general, simple, flowing, grace- 
ful and melodious. In his earlier works, notably the Na- 
lodaya, “ the diction is still occasionally awkward, obscure 
and unequal, first too rapid, then too slow and stagnating, 
more frequently exaggerated into bombast, but never feeble 
‘ the middle period” 
of his authorship, namely, the Vikramorvast and the Ku- 


‘ 


or empty ”. In the works belonging to 


marsambhava, the poet seems to have gained a firm foot- 
ing in the domain of poetic art and the diction becomes 
fuller and smoother, clearer and more harmonious. “ It also 
gains considerably in external richness and internal wealth, 
without losing the power of its cadences or the force of its 
flow”. In the productions of his maturity; particularly in 
the Meghaduta, Shakuntala and Raghwvansha, the 'style 
and sentiment become more and more beautiful and sub- 
lime, “ the waves become mightier and ever mightier, and 
in hastening with vehement rapidity towards their goal, 
dash against the coast in foaming breakers and sweep 
everything before them”. Prof. Wilson, describing the 
fulness and melodiousness of the Meyhaduta observes :— 


“The metre combines melody and dignity in a very 
extraordinary manner, and will bear an advantageous com- 
parison in both respects with the best specimens of uni- 
form verse in the poetry of any language living or dead”. 
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Our author's mastery of language best appears from 
the great variety of his verses. Thus [the first thirty-four 
stanzas of Shakuntala exhibit no fewer than eleven differ- 
ent metres. And although the Meghaduta is composed 
in one and the same metre throughout and is a wonderful 
specimen of wniform poetry, the Raghwoansha, the Kumar- 
sambhava and the dramas exhibit a richness and variety of 
diction which are rarely to be found in any other language 
or literature. 

Some of our critics might say that the music of Kali- 
dasa’s verse is inseparable from the melodiousness of the 
Sanskrit language itself and that the poet can claim no 
special credit therefore. True. But it should not be for- 
gotten that language can shine only in the hands of a 
great writer. There have been poets and _ prose-writers 
in Sanskrit who have written trash and produced tinsel and 
who have therefore passed away leaving no foot-prints on 
the sands of time. But authors like Kalidasa and 
Bhavabhuti survive because in their hands language rose 
to be a power and a medium of communication between 
nature and man. 


We will now make a few quotations. illustrating the 
stateliness and beauty of Kalidasa’s language. 
(a) ale gagag? graat arfea tat 
fana waageat fhaa RAT: | 
fanaaguaea: mT aftat 
fanafacgaeg sata aafaa N 
( agana ) 
(b) wa a aatas | 
canang Munasa AÈ | 
agamy REATAL TAT SHUT: 
WARAAIWEA wisafa: YsTarar N 
( gararnag ) 
(c) &aatmai canfa mot araate ratat: 
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aasar a aafaa ATA agai 
aTatatafeanetigeyaatatagrat N 
( agan ) 

(d) scfaangfag Jadar wi 

nfaanfà gnim went aatfa | 

zanfannatal aenda arat | 

fafaa te aaUUi awi agaaa 

( afama wargay ) 

(e) aat ngaftafàanaraT 

afefgguratatadeat | 

mafaa atfa amane 

gmat awda yA: 

(Iyin ) 


Is not our author’s language as limpid and serene as 
the current of the holy Mandakini itself which he so beauti- 
fully describes in the 13th. canto of the “ Chronicles 
of the Kings” ( Raghuvansha )? 


10 Knowledge of the human heart. 


“ Kalidasa ”, says a great German art-critic, “isa 
masterly describer of the influence which nature exercises 
upon the minds of lovers. His knowledge ofthe human 
heart is profound; he is familiar with the feelings and 
sentiments of man in all the varied situations in which he 
can be placed; and the emotions of love, pity and sym- 


pathy find their complete fulfilment at his hands ”. 


The fourth Act of Shakuntala may be cited Jas an 
illustration. Here the poet displays to the full the richness 
of his fancy, his abundant sympathy with nature, his pro- 
found knowledge of the human heart and his familiarity 
with its deepest feelings and emotions. 


Prof. Monier Williams is a great admirer of this 
fourth Act of the drama of Shakuntala. He observes :— 
“ The poetical merit of Kalidasa’s Shakuntala is so uni- 
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superfluous. I will merely observe that, in the opinion of 
learned natives, the Fourth Act, which describes the de- 
parture of Shakuntala from the hermitage, contains the 
most obvious beauties; and that no one can read this act, 
nor indeed any part of the play, without being struck with 
the richness and elevation of its author’s genius, the ex- 
uberance and glow: of his fancy, his ardent love of the 
beautiful, his deep sympathy with nature and nature’s love- 
liest scenes, his profound knowledge of the human heart, 
his delicate appreciation of its most refined feelings, his 
familiarity with its conflicting sentiments and emotions. 
But in proportion to the ackowledged excellence of Kali- 
dasa’s composition, and in proportion to my own increa- 
sing admiration of its beauties, is the diffidence I feel lest 
I may have failed to infuse any of the poetry of the origi- 
nal into the present version. Translation of poetry must, 
at the best, resemble the process of pouring a highly vola- 
tile and evanescent spirit from one receptacle into an- 
other. The original fluid will always suffer a certain 


amount cf waste and evaporation ” 


Here is an illustration :— 
araca wErdata gaa GEJE YRA 
aw: gafrnaarug fang ganE QNAN l 
Agoi na atadiguiad eereqataa: 
daa gu: wy a aaaf Ag: AAA: 0 


What a profound knowledge of the human heart is 
revealed in the passage quoted above! Surely the con- 
flicting sentiments and emotions of the heart of man were 
never more fully or more tenderly expressed than in these 
lines of touching pathos and sublime simplicity ! 


11 Runge of Imagination. 


Kalidasa’s range is wide and [extensive. “ Now like 
a sky-ranging lark, he warbles among the flowers,—now 


like a swan, half-rowing, half-sailing, he flies adown the 
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rich stream of celestial melody,— now like an eagle afloat 
in the blue ocean of heaven, he rises to the highest firm- 
ament of song and shoots sunward, invisible in excess of 
light, bidding farewell to the earth and its humble shadows”. 


Our author's range of imagination is fully exhibited 
by the great variety of descriptions which form the charac- 
teristic feature of his plays and poems. From the com- 
monest things of this earth which he makes lovely and in- 
teresting by his magic touch, he rises to “ the highest 
empyreal of superphysical images ” at which the brain 
reels and the intellect flaps her wings in vain. The Megh- 
aduta and the Kumarsambhava may be cited as illustra- 


tions of this highest kind of imaginative poetry. 


12 Beauty and appropriateness of similes. 


sunt atga aAA | 
aisa: yamaca ara afa aaiqar. N 


The main charm of Kalidas’s compositions lies in the 
beauty, appropriateness and granduer of his similes, and no 
poet, either ancient or modern, can come near him in the 
originality, freshness and opulence of his imagery. Itis 
this which forms, in a large measure, the exquisite charm 
and surpassing beauty of his poetry; “it is in this that much 
of his finest idealising consists.” 


And there are single similes, double similesand even 
triple similes in one and the same shloka, as well as 
a few chains of similes, notably the onein the 13th 
Canto of the Raghwvansha where Shri Ram Chandra, 
returning from Lanka, describes to his loving spouse, 
in glowing and majestic language, the confluence of 
the holy Ganga with the river Yamuna, at Prayag, the 
modern Allahabad. But it is the range and variety of his 
similitudes which is all the more amazing. He derives 


his similes from all conceivable objects, natural and super- 


natural, mundane and ultramundane, earthly and heavenly 
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real and imaginary, subjective and objective, concrete and 
abstract. Even language, philosophy, science, Vyakarana, 
Shruti and Smriti are drawn upon for this purpose. In fact, ’ 
“similes spring up like flowers before his tread, come out 
like singing birds from the thicket or growlike clouds upon 
the sky.” 


Here are a few illustrations :— 
(a) Single similes. 


geet tafaeant Aa agai Wadigar | 
atant fawagifa: Qaa natia: i 
a ai nga? aua gaanar | 
aut gaaei aatfaa aN: N 
( (JATH ) 
i (b) Double similes. 


ai ganat: wha wet natafd am HITAANA: | 
feattadgrgquanare UG UAN AAT u 
satt giada faa gulighthtafaan hee | 
aga aemaganià agfa aawtaaa i 
( HRttaFAaA ) 
Cc) Triple similes. ! 


fag: anfaaa ngat waco naferartaa | 
aya Aarfaatt ggiae: menga ata afaa: u 4 
(raima ) i 
agfteacrufaaregate HUTNATATT HYNA | 
maraa asai Adurar ARFINN N K 
( ganarHag ) : 
(d) Chain of similes. 
manAR md afeeftargiagr « 
maaa atat faaugatat farctaterafaateata N 
qafa cantai franraarat areradatacta af | 
IAI AJRAT ANR ARAARA N 
afam arand anA: waited | 


araa DAT MUAA wufsqataaa AN: ASAT V 
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HraAMUyAGA AARUN AJATTAA | 
qanaat faatia ner fha water agatare: I 
( (gä ) 
(e) Similes drawn from Language, Grammer, Shruti 
and Smriti. ke. 
amulfas argat ammunfaraa | 
ana: Wada mana i 
agrat arfaa aie: acua fatata | 
wa: ataza gala aeaanaa N 
aar Braawaawga waigerai afeataatar ) 
mi ngà wafara grana i 
Ra: gtarqatara a agi agifaian | 
mralfanneracal aeia say AA N 
lazat agata atada aA ANTA | 
mAn taama: AWararaariag ii 


13 Celestial rosy hue of his prctu? es 


Kalidasa, with his fine artistic feeling, his warm 
humanism, his profound sense of the beautiful and sublime, 
his inborn passion for colour, proportion and harmony and 
his marvellous force of imagination, “remain the foremost 
artistic genius of the world and the pictures drawn by him 
are surpassingly vivid and life-like. What other painter, for 
instance, could paint as he has painted, what other poet 
could give us such entrancing visions of beauty and sub- 
limity as Shakuntala, Sita and Parvati; what other artist could 
“dip his pictures in such celestial rosy hues as he has 
done”. Describing the personal charms of the daughter 
of the mountain King, he says:— - 


RA fee atahagarat aangat manata ATT | 
guts aaan A gaua aarafT n 


What fbeauty, what symmetry, what splendour, we have 


here !! 3 
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14 Pathos. 


(ag 


Bhavabhuti”’, says { Elphinstone, “is the foremost 
poet of India in point of pathos and tenderness. His 
honeyed sweetness and buoyancy, and the mainfold 
harmony of his diction fitly entitle him to be called Shrikanth 
by which name he is known in the land of Aryavarta. 


There is no other poet, either ancient or modern, who 
can come up to his level in point of sweet sadness and 
tender sentiment.” 


This remark of the prince of Anglo Indian critics 
fails to do justice to the author of Raghwoansha and Shakun- 
tala who is at least as tender and pathetic as the author of 
Uttra Charitra. What, for instance, can equal the sweet 
sadness of the Ajavilapa in Raghuvansha or the pathetic 
tenderness of the ativilapa in the Kwmarsambhava. 


“The sweetest songs,” says Emerson, “are those that 
tell of saddest thought.” Judged by this standard Kali- 
das’s Meghaduta must remain one of the tenderest creations 
of human imagination and like Milton’s Zt Penseroso continue 
to strike a sympathetic chord in the heart of man. 


15. Fulfilment of poetic intentions. 


“The poet’s speech,” says Manumata, the great Indian 
rhetorician, “creates a world which is not fettered by the 
laws of Destiny, which is of the very essence of joy, which 
is self-existent and not [dependent on anything else, and 
which is made beautiful by the nine asus or sentiments. ” 


Defining Kavya (Poetry) Dandin says:—“ It is a 
grouping of words which embodies a charming sense.” 
“Kavya” says Vamana, “denotes words and their meaning 
which are rendered beautiful by poetic qualities and embell- 
ishments and which afford pleasure.” “The style” says 
Bacon, “is the soul of poetry,” “The aim of poetry,” says 


Coleridge, “is to give pleasure.” “The best poetry ,” says 
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Ruskin, “is that in which the suggested beauty transcends 
the expressed beauty”. “Poetry” says Gaethe, “must be 
pleasurable in its total effect and should be judged by its 
own laws.” Now Kalidasa’s compositions fulfil all these 
conditions and aesthetic criticism can hardly detect a flaw in 
the works of the great master. 


Verily, Kalidasa’s poetry is like the opening of the 
gates, of heaven or 
“A feast of nectar’d sweets 


Where no crude surfeit reigns. ” 


An Admirer of Kalidasa. 


f 


TES MUNDUK-OPNISHAD. 


I 


The Upnishads are works that teach us to be nearer 
God(su + fa + ag)to live and moveand have our being in Him. 
They are works the study of which is ennobling and elevat- 
ing and makes one feel that he is at least for the time 
being in a purer atmospherethan he ordinarily breathes, away 
from the turmoils, bothers, spites and jealousies of this world. 


The Munduk-opnishad that relates to the Atharva 
Veda is one of these Upnishads. At the very commencement 
the author places before himself the question, which 
in substance amounts to saying, “what is the summum 
bonum of man’s life on earth? what is the end and aim of 
his existence?” or in the words of the Upnishad itself, “what 
is that a knowledge of which includes a knowledge of all 
this universe, or what is that the attainment of which is tan- 
tamount to a knowledge of this whole world of matter and 
Spirit?” 


The Rishi to whom this question was put by Shaunak 
sets himself to answer it and begins by classfiying all know- 
edge into two classes. Para and Apara. A study of the 
knowledge relating to the material universe, which is neces- 
sary for a proper existence on this earth, which teaches 
man the arts and sciences that make his existence in this 
world most successful is Apara. The Rig Veda, Yajur 
Veda, Sam Veda and Athrava Veda are full of such teach- 


ings. The knowledge of Phonetics (fuar), ritual law (men) 
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grammer ( əma ), philology ( fàs% ), Prosody ( az) 
and Astronomy ( satfaw) falls under this head. The 
Para knowledge is that which leads to a realization 
of the Immortal Supreme Spirit (maz) who is 
invisible, incomprehensible, eternal, all pervading, subtle 


and imperishable, who has no hands, no feet, no ears, no eyes, 


It may not be out of place to clear up at this place a 
doubt which a literal rendering of the original text is apt to 
raise, viz that the Rig Veda and other Vedas are themselves 
Apara Vidya only. But that could not be the meaning of 
the Rishi, for the Yajur Veda itself treats of Brahma Vidya. 
What the Rishi means is that the major portion of the 
Vedas is devoted to matters relating to existence on the face 
of this globe. The Mantras that treat of the various princi- 
plesof Telegraphy, Electricity, Medicine and Sociology are 
in stances in point. The meaning of the Rishi is that{to know 
‘God is to know this whole universe. If you attain the whole 
world it is nothing if you have not attempted to walk in 
the path that leads to Brahma. Such a life inspite ofall the 
apparant successes which it may attain isstill unsuccessful 
To know the Supreme Being is therefore the end and aim 
of all existence. Before, however, telling us how we can 
attain the state of beatitude the Rishi who lives and moves 
in the Supreme Being is lost in adoration of that Being when 
he contemplates the greatness and omnipotense of that 
Spirit. If vou want to breed in your heart feelings of love or 
hatred towards any particular being you must first take the 
trouble of sufficiently acquainting yourself with the nature 
and qualities of that being. If you hear that such and such 

a man is the very model of self sacrifice, you are naturally 
attracted towards him. Jf you are told of the wonderful 
achievements of a man of science ora soldier you feel 
adoration for his qualities of head and the power of his 
arms. Similarly with the Supreme ‘Spirit. The same principle 
of attraction works here as in the case of human beings, 
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To generate a desire in man to knowthe Akshara (the im- 
mortal spirit) the Rishi has to tell us that God is omnipresent; 
He is omnicient, He is all powerful, He has made this 
universe and it is He that controlls it though not possessed 
of any physical senses like man. 


If, then, such qualities when they exist in an ordinary 
degree in a human being irresistably draw us on to him, 
why should wenot feel attracted towards Him who possesses 
all the qualities good and great in an infinite degree 
and whose greatness is such that though we can apprehend 
Him, we can never hope with our limited faculties to com- 
prehend Him. The only condition for the natural law to 
work in the case of the Supreme Spirit is that we must try 
to know what that Spirit is. The Rishi therefore goes on to 
describe the evolution of the universe out of the state of 
Pralaya, when all is like chaos and all sentient beings lie 
dormant exceptthe Supreme Spirit who alone remains in the 
condition of consciousness or as the Manduk-opnisiad puts it 


Ara: ua a afgon Aaa: A AAAA 3 Ue ATATA I 
NZERTAT AMAA amunfarcancquega R ATRAATAATE 


gosalannsrdmanga Sqw urged, € wrat, a fara: N 
which is translated by Pt. Gurudutta as follows:— 


“View Him neither as designing internally, nor as 
diffused throughout external nature, nor in the transitional 
mood between both, neither embodiment of intelligence, 
nor fraught with volitional consciousness, but as the 
Invincible, Unimpressible, Incomprehensible, Undefinable 
Unthinkable, Unknowable Being, only conscious of self in 
self ¿. e. the absolute and the unconditioned, with no trace of 
the relative or conditioned world about Him, all calm, all 
bliss, one and only, This is the fourth or the essential 
mode of existence. This is the Atma, (sent), the universal 
spirit. He should be known, 
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The Rishi then goes on to describe the evolution of 
this universe by Brahma. The universe is evolved out of 
the Indestructible ( maz ) the Supreme Spirit, in the same 
way as a spider throws out cobeweb or plants spring out of 
the earth or hair comes out of a living body. “=a 


This smacks of Pantheism or Vedant and the Mantra 
containing the above statement is relied on by Vedantists 
as supporting the theory that the universe is not a distinct 
entity from Brahma, in as much as it has come out of 
Brahma, is the own substance of Brahma and represents a 
particular phase of Brahma’s existence. 


But this position arises out of a wrong interpretation 
of the illustrations given in the Mantra. The Mantra no- 
where refers to the substance out of which this universe 
comes into existence but only speaks of the mode of its 
coming into existence as shown by the use of the words 
gut and aut. Just as the substance of the cobweb exists 
in the spider, the seed of plants exists in the earth, and that 
of the hair exists in the living body, just in the same way 
the matter out of which the universe comes into existence 
already exists in Brahma in atomic form before its evolution 
by Him. The anology should, therefore, be confined only to 
the mode of evolution, viz coming out of a place where it 
has already existed. This explanation is supported by the 
following quotations from the Ishopnishad:— 


1 aQrateD ASFEU AG QOTEITEA ATATA: 


He pervades all this universe but He also exists 
outside this universe. In other words, this universe exists 
in Himand He is not restricted by any bounds. In as much 
as He cannot be limited by space, the Prakriti out of which 
this universe: has been manufactured also existed in Him. 
He was in the Prakriti and outside it too. It is therefore 
y correct to interpret’ the Rishi to mean that. the 


perfectl Ue, SOE 
Supreme Spirit-in ‘some -other form 


universe existed in the 
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before evolution and after Pralaya it was Brahma that 
evolved it out of Himself. 


The Rishi does not leave us to mere conjectures to 
find out his trae meaning. But in the first part of the third 
Manduk he clearly tells us. 


“ar gaT agai aa aaa ga utcaeasta | 
atiga; farasi tarqawagaearat maaan” M 


“There are two conscious entities possessing divine 
qualities, coeval companions, embracing each other and 
residing in one and the same univercelum. One of them 
enjoys the fruits of his actions and the other: looks on the 
same, unaffected by consequences. 

(Lala Durga Prasad’s transtation con- 
tained in Gurudatta’s works). 


The above is a free translation. The Rishi, however, 
puts the same thing more graphically. 


“There are two birds with similar feathers (also hav- 
ing similar qualities), they are closely united, are great 
friends and rest on a common tree. One of them eats of 
the fruit of the tree whilst the other merely looks on ”. That 
is to say, the Supreme and the human spirit (or preferably 
speaking Jiva atma) are compared to two birds. The 
common tree on which they rest is Prakriti. They have 
similar wings in as much as they have several things in 
common. Both are without beginning and without an end. 
And both are conscious entities\@aa). They are closely 
united as the Supreme Spirit pervades even the Jivatma. 
But the main point of difference between the two is that 
the Jivatma enjoys the fruits of his actions, which he does 
after having been gifted with the body (representative of 
the Prakriti) while God leaves us free agents to do or not 
to do a thing, remaining a mere witness. 


This clearly recognises the separate existence of God, 
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Soul and Prakriti and occurring as it does in the same 
Upnishad should leave no doubt as to the Rishi’s meaning. 


After this little degresson, which was necessary, we 
may now continue the Rishi’s account of the evolution of 
theuniverse. 


auat aah ag adtseanfaaiaa, arate AÌ wa: ara MAT: 


| HAgaIAAy I 


When the great Being contemplates evolution there 
is evolved out of Him ( waan ) (matter); and out of matter 
comes into being ata: (life; according to Shanker, the unwerse 
considered as a whole) wa: (mind or intelligence) aay (truth; 
according to Shanker, the jive elements), Wat: (the worlds) 
and aag sgan (immortality in actions, that is to say, the 
principle that every being in this universe must reap the fruit 
of his actions and cannot by any means avert the same). 


Bansi Dhar Sharma. 
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(Concluded) 
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(5) With reference to the following verse 4 at&eagarey 
&c., the literal rendering of which is :— 


“Whom in the Vakas, in the Anuvakas, in the Nis- 
hads, and in the Upanishads they praise the doer of the 
True, the true, in the True, in the Samans.” 


We note the following :— 


Mr. Vasu’s translation “That True: whom the workers 
of the True praise in the true Vakas and Anuvakas (two 
topics of the Yajur Veda), in the true Nisads and the 
Upanisads (two topics of the Atharva Veda), in the Satyas 
(the Rik ?) and in the Samans is the Lord Visnu alone.” 


On this F. O. S. remarks :—Both the ‘true’ have to 
be cancelled, while ‘in the Satyas (the Rik?) and in the 
Samans’ must become ‘in the true Samans’ the bracketed 
reference to Yajur and Atharva Veda having to disappear 
as misleading. l 


In this connection we would invite the attention of 
interested students to Krishnacharyas’ Commentary:—“The 
Vakas and Anuvakas are two particular topics of Yajur 
Veda and Nishads and Upanishads are two particular topics 
of the Atharvan Veda.” 


In face of this traditional, authoritative and at the 
Same time rational, interpretation, I fail to see how the 
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translator could be justified in making to disappear the 
references to the Yajur and Atharva Vedas. 


As regards the words ‘“Satyeshu Samasu” I am 
sure Mr. Vasu knew that “ Sateyshu” could be taken as 
qualifying “Samasu.” But I suppose he took it as stand- 
ing for the Rig Veda for the following reasons. The 
author is mentioning here the Vedas; he has referred to the 
Yajur Veda by the words “ Vakas and Anuvakas,” to the 
Atharva Veda by the words “ Nishads and Upanishads,” to 
the Sama Veda by the word “Saman” itself. There 
appears no reason why the Rig Veda should be omitted; 


the most rational explanation suggested itself to the trans- 
lator, and he inclined to the view that “ Sateyshu”’ stands 


for the Rig Veda. I believe the translaror tə be perfectly 
within his rights in this. Even so, not having any authority 
save his own common sense, for this interpretation, he has 
put forward his interpretation purely tentatively; and has 
on that account, put the word Rig Veda within brackets, 
and with query. This method of interpretation is not 
without precedence. In the following passage we find 
Professor Deussen explaining the word ‘ Kshatram” by 
the Atharva Veda. 


“The question arises, what is the teaching of the 
Upanishads themselves with regard to the sources from 
which the knowledge of Brahman is to be derived ? 


“The very oldest Upanishad texts take for granted a 
rich store of literary works (transmitted, of course, only 
orally). In Brih. II. 4.10, for example, it is said :-— 


“Just as, when a fire is laid with damp wood, clouds 
of smoke spread all around, so in truth from this great Being 
have been breathed forth the Rig Veda, the Yajur Veda the 
Sama Veda, the (hymns) of the Atharvans and the Angirases, 
the narratives, the histories, the sciences, the mystical 


doctrines (upanishads), the poems, the proverbs, the par: 
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able, (anuvyakhyana) and expositions,—all these have 
been breathed forth from him.” 


“This passage is in many respects instructive. In 
the first place, we infer from it that there are only three 
Vedas, and that the hymns of the Atharvans and Angirases 
are not yet recognised as Veda. The first trace of such 
recognition is perhaps Brih. 5. 13, where together with 
uktham, yajus and saman, a fourth kshatram is named. ’ 
This may denote the Atharva Veda, which stands in a 
closer relation to the warrior caste, and serves especislly to 
ward off misfortune (trayate kshanitos, as kshatram is 
etymologically explained).” 

This method of interpretation has the support of the 


well established laws of interpretation laid down in the 
“ Mimansa ;” according to it the context is one of the prin- 


cipal means of getting at the real meaning of words and 
sentences. 


Lastly, F. O. S. says that in this translation both (the 
“true” have to be cancelled. Here also the emendation 
suggested appears to be opposed to Krishnacharya’s Com- 
mentary. We read therein in this connection :— 


“The word ‘in the true’ is an epithet, giving the rea- 
son, and applies to all the words Wakas (and Anuvakas ) 


and the rest.” Both the true, therefore far from being 
cancelled, should be retained because they qualify the 


words Vakas, etc. In accepting the Riviewer’s emendation 
we are faced by the further question as to why the Sama 
alone of all the Vedas should be called ‘‘true.” 


The next point taken by F. O. S. is the translation 
of the well known verse of the Kath Up. 1. 2. 15, 
Gita VIII-II. 


The verse is :— 
(6). Mr. Vasu’s translation. F. O. S. 
That goal which all the Vedas And which they declare 
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declare, for whose sake they lay (the goal or essence of) 
down austerities, desiring whom all austerities. 

Great ones perform Brahma- 

charya, that path I will declare 

to thee with brevity. (Kath Up. 1. 2. 15. Gita VIII. II). 


(a) The whole difference here turns upon the mean- 
ings of the phrase “for whose sake;” if this phrase means 
‘for the sake of whom” which is equivalent to “for the 
purpose of attaining whom.” I suppose there would be no 
difference between this and the emendation proposed. I 
admit that “for whose sake” gives the further sense of 
“for the porpose of pleasing or propitiating whom.” But 
even so the original translation has an advantage over the 
proposed emendation, as it is more in keeping with the 
commentary, which says “In order to propitiate him Vedas 
declare all austerities, that is, sacrificial work or Karmas.” 


The translation proposed by F. O. S. would be contrary 
to the Madhwa spirit. 


(b) F. O. S. says “great ones perfcrm ” should be H 
“people perform.” The original, however, does not con- 


tain either the “great ones” or “the people.” We have 
to find out an appropriate subject to the verb perform. l 
[t may be conceded that under similar circumstances the j 
natural subject would be “the people” in the indefinite; 


PIPA er 


but Mr. Vasu has put “great ones” as subject, on the 
authority of Raghavendra Yati’s commentary which says— 
“Yad Ah mahantah Brahmcharyam, etc.” As 
the translator had to place before the public the Madhva 
interpretation, he could not but give preference to Ragha- 
yendra’s comment, as against Shankra’s, according to 
which latter “the people” (or “ men” as Max Muller puts 
it) would be a happier rendering. 


SPER pete Cm ee 


aes 


This verse appears in the Bhaghwat Gita also; and 
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Madhusudna &c., taking either Sannyasins, or Yatis or 
Naishthika Brahmcharies, as nominative to the verb “ per- 
form.” Then again the verse of the Gita itself, which may 
be regarded as a running comment on the older text of the 
Upnishads, mentions ‘‘Vitaragah.” From all this it appears 
clear what the verse refers to, is not ‘‘the people” but the 
select few. The great ones ‘“‘(Mahantah according to 
Raghvendra), or the controlled and passion-free (Vitaragah 
according to Ramanuja) or the renunciates, Sanayasinah 
(according to Shankra and his school). 


€ 


As regards the phrase “ so also in the Bharta” though 
perhaps it would be more “ accurate ” to insert it, its inser- 
tion was perhaps considered by the translator to be super- 
fluous, when he gave the reference to the exact passage of 
the Mahabharta quoted by Madhva, namely, Gita, Chap. 


XV. rs. 


(7) The “ Horse-faced” has been intentionally 


omitted. 


On this point we quote Revd. Mr. Greaves as to the 
propriety of the literal translation of proper names :—“ In 
English it is reserved to a comic journal to designate Mr. 
Gladstone as Mr. Merry Pebble.” 


“ Turaganana ” is not epithet; it is a proper name 
and as such, cannot and should not be translated. If the 
translation of proper names be considered a necessity, Mr. 
Vasu should be asked to translate his own name on the title 
page. 


(8) As regards “love” ought to be “respect” that 
depends on one’s choice. 

Mr. Vasus translation. p O. S. 

The Deva like Brahma, The Devas like Brahma, 
&c., called also Manu were &c., called (also) Manu were 
worshipped with love. worshipped with respect. 


The word in the original is Adarat, ‘with âdara >” and 
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we cannot blame the translator who chocs: 
“adara” by “love” rather than by “respect.’ 


a “Bhakta,” respect would appear to be a \ 
; P Pp 


feeling at its best. 


(9) We now turn to the last para; 


review :— 


Mr. Vasu’s translation. 

Thus there is nothing else 
in the Vedas but the highest 
truth. There is realy no such 
thing in it as a higher or a 
lower vidya because all the 
Vedas beginning with the 


SAMACHAR 


s to render 
: fact, for 
colourless 


raph of the 


F. O. S. 

Therefore, chere is in the 
Veda not such a thing as 
earlier or later (higher or 
lower) because from Hari 
the Horse faced all (religi- 
ous literature) from the Rig 


Veda down to Sri Madh- 
vas) Anuvyakhya has 


Rig Veda and ending with 
Anuvyakhya have come out 
of the Lord. 


F. O. S. takes Anuvyakhya as the name of the com- 
mentary of Madhva on the Vedanta Sutras On turning 
to the Upnishads we find that the word Anuvyakhya occurs 
in Brihadaranyak 11 4-10, where it stands for glosses upon 
the Vedas, presumably the Brahmanas. 


sprung. 


“Just as, when a fire is laid with damp wood. clouds 
of smoke spread all around, so in truth from this great Be- 
ing have been breathed forth the Righ Veda, the Yajur 
Veda, the Sama Veda, the (hymus ) of the Atharvans and 
the Angirases, the narratives, the histories, the sciences, 


the mystical doctrines (upnishads ), the poems, the pro- 
verbs, the parable (anuvyakhana) and expositions, all 
these have been breathed forth from him.” 


This passage of the Brihadaranyak has been explain- 
ed by Madhva’s followers :— 


“Vyakhyanas are the commentary on the Vedas, 
and Anuyyakhyanas are the further elaborate commentaries 


” 
on these Vyakhanas. 
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According to Vidyaranya, Anuvyakhana has also 
been thus explained in his commentary on the Taittireya 
Upanishad. On referring to the commentary of Krishna- 
charya Suri on Mundaka Upanishad we find the words 
(Rigadya Anuvyakhyanantah) explained as “the verse men- 
tioned in-the Shruti passage, the Vedas, etc., are His 
breath, etc.” Certainly no work of Madhva could be 
regarded as mentioned in the Shruti passage. Then again 
however infallible Madhva might have regarded himself, 
he could not speak of his own work in the same category 
as the Vedas. 


The Reviewer opens with the sentence “the trans- 
lation before us is in prose; while Madhava’s commentary 
isin verse. This ought to have been mentioned in the 
preface.” On referring to the original, however, we find 
that though the bulk of the commentary is in verse, it is 
not unfrequenty interspersed with words in prose, and it is 
believed by many that many of the verses are only quota- 
tions from older authors, as is shown by many of these 
ending with such references as “Iti Brahmande” and so 
forth. 

GaNGANATH JHA. 
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A Brief Sketch of the Life of Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy. 


Os 


- Miss. Sophia Dobson Collet, who is one of the 
sincere admirers of Raja Ram Mohon Roy, once wrote in 
a dignified style an appreciative estimate of his personality 
in the course of which she felicitously remarked— “ He 
presents a most instructive and inspiring study for the 


new India of which he was the type and pioneer”. 


Lives of great men ought to be studied by youths, 
so that they may get an idea of the way in which 
they passed their lives, the ideals which they had in view 
and the inspiration which always stimulated them to attain 
those ideals. Ram Mohon's life has been dealt with by 
many writers of eminence. In many important as well as 
unimportant cities the anniversary of his death is celebra- 
ted every year, and the people are reminded of his activities 
in different channels. But as his life is really an “inspiring 
study ”, I deem it profitable to present to the readers of 
this magazine a sketch of his life in a brief form. The sub- 
ject is not a new one, but there is a value in dealing with it 


frequently. 


Raja Ram Mohon Roy was a whole hearted apostle 
of progress and reform that Bengal has good reasons to 
boast of. Nay: the recognition of his immortal services in 
the cause of social and religious reform should not be re- 
garded as the exclusive privilege of Bengalees alone. The 


recognition should find, as it has already found, a wider - 


a practical er, settin 
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up before the world a practical example of self sacrifice 
for the good of his countrymen, rightly deserves a tribute 
of homage and reverence not from the Bengalees alone 
but from Indians asa whole. And I would not be far 
wrong if I say that the greatness of that man commands 


the respect not of one race, of one nation, but of the whole 
of humanity. 


It was in the year 1774 that Ram Mohon Roy, the 
future reformer was born. When he reached the age of 9 
years, he was sent to Patna to receive an elementary edu- 
cation in Arabic and Persian. When he was 12 years old 
he was sent to Benares to take lessons in Sanskrit. On 
completing his 16th year, he returned to his home. What 
an edifying contrast between the early career of this would 
be great man and the career of our present day students 
who cannot pass their matriculation examination before the 
completion of their 16th. year. But great men must have 
singular careers. While at home he quarrelled with his father 
and at last the disagreement between them grew so serious 
that on a certain night he left his home and proceeded to- 
wards Thibet. After a period of 4 years—suffering all sorts 
of troubles and -privations in the course of his journey— 
he came back to his home and began to live peaceably 
with his father. Let me dwell for a moment upon this epi- 
sode in his life. Those who have read or at least have 
seen the first few pages of the biography of another great 
man, I mean, Swami Dyananda Sarswati; will remember 
that he too was forced by his innerself to leave home after 
a disagreement with his father oma question of the most 
vital concern to him. Of course there ts some difference 
between the two. Ram Mohon Roy came back to his 
home: Swami Dyananda did not. Both, however, had been, 
in the language of school boys, “ runaways from home”. 
The fact of both having been “ runaways ” may serve to 
adorn the tale of their lives but it hardly serves to point a 


moral. There is no inherent virtue in runnin away from 
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one’s home. The qualities which make a great men are 
the qualities of character. Yes, that is the proper word 
which may adequately represent the aggregate or sum 
total of those qualities which constitute the pre-eminent in- 
dividuality of a great man. It is the character of our 
great man which is reckoned as one of the noblest assets 
of the nation to which they belong. 


Now turning to his life let me say that at the age of 
20 he began to learn English, while at the same time, 
keeping up his study of Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian. 


At the age of 26, he secured a Government post and 
therein he rose to the rank of what we call a Sheristedar 
of the Collector's Court. At the age of 39, he retired 
from Government service, but only to employ his abilities 
and utilize his activities in a more useful and noble sphere 
of service—I mean, the service of his countrymen. 


Let us examine, what was the state of Bengal then, 
that it demanded the services of that hero in the cause of 
social and religious reform. In short, what occasion, what 
emergency forced this personality to transfer his labours 
from one department to another of a quite dis-similar cha- 
racter and more paying than the former—paying not in 
current gold, but in the gold of his glorious reception by 
his countrymen and in the realization that he was engaged 
in a noble cause. 


The state of Bengal then really wanted a reformer. 
If the religious sphere was chaotic, the social sphere was 
revolting. The evils of religious factions, the evils of 
social demoralisation, the evils of rigid caste system, the 
evils of Satti, and the evils of Kuilnism and polygamy 
were casting their baneful influences upon the people as a 
whole and stunting their progress. In a word, the prevail- 
ing atmosphere was gloomy, and it was the genius of Ram 


D 0 Q ~ : 
Mohan which dictated to him that “ gloom must give place 
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to the light’. The hour of need had come : the redeemer 
was there in the person of the illustrious Ram Mohon. 


Fired with the enthusiasm of his self-imposed duty, 
he wrote a work in Persian 


‘ 


‘against the idolatory of all 
religions ”. At the age of 42, he wrote a work in 
English which inculeated the doctrine of the Unity of 
God. His mission in life was to make people believe 
that the observance of idolatrous rites could never be 
productive of eternal beatitude; tkat the Hinduistic 
ceremonies like that of Pran Pratistha by means of 
which the God of lifeless matter could be changed into a 
God of supernatural powers, were foolish; that the Hindu- 
istic practices of marrying a masculine God with a feminine 
one were ridiculous; that their anthropomorphism, in short, 


was a foolish survival of a barbarous age. 

At the age of 43 he wrote two works (1) A defence 
of Hindu Theism (2) A defence of the monotheistical sys- 
tem of Vedas, by way of reply to the advocates of the 
ancient form of Hindu worship. It was at this time that 
he also began the study of Christianity; and in order to en- 
able himself to form an independent opinion of the value 
and merits of the Bible, he learnt Hebrew and Greek and 
sought to gain inspiration from the original texts. 

Then at the age of 46, he wrote a work in English— 
“ The precepts of Jesus”, a book which, in his opinion, 
was an admirable help to the elevation of our ideas about 
God and to the regulation of conduct in human life. 


Then sometime afterwards he founded a religious 
association but it was a short-lived affair. He was not, how- 
ever a man who could be sacredaway from his noble aims 
and aspirations, by the coldness of his fellow workers. He 
started earnest, silent and steady work, changing his for- 
mer plan. But soon he secured the help of Prince Dwarka 
Nath Tagore and an association was started under the 
name of Brahmo Samui in the year 1830, at the age of 56. 
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Now all on a sudden circumstances presented them- 
selves which hastened the realisation of his fondly-cherished 
wish to visit England once in his life. The Emperor of 
Delhi bestowed upon him the title of Raja and sent him 
to England in order to represent his grievances before the 
King of England. 


He reached Englandin the month of April 1831, 
when he was inhis57th. year. Being a man of remarkable abi- 
lities and extraordinary talents he attracted the attention 
of the English people and his merits were recognised and 
appreciated. Inthe year 1833, at the age of 59, he left 
England for France. He visited Paris and many other 
cities and then returned to England. Some time after, he 
visited Bristol, and took his lodgings at the house of Miss 
Castle—akind and sweet hostess. His health having been 
impaired already, he got fever there and as the Fates would 
have it, the fever proved fatal. He breathed his last on 
the 27th. September 1833, at the age of 59, in the presence 
of his two Hindu servants. At that time he was buried 
in a secluded spot in the midst of a shrubbery. But after 
a lapse of 10 years his remains were removed to a cemetry 
near Bristol and a tomb was erected over his grave by 
Dwarkanath Tagore. Indians who go to England should 
visit that tomb like pligrims visiting the shrine of depar- 
ted greatness. 


This was the man whose services in the cause of 
“‘ whatever tended to advance the glory of God and the 
welfare of man” shall live in the grateful memory of his 
countrymen, if not in the memory of Humanity abroad. 


C. P. SINGH. 
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BHAVABHUTI. 


Bhavabhuti is a poet of wide renown, and in the es- 
timation of all impartial critics, ranks with Ka&liddsa as an 
original genius of the highest order. He writes ina clear, 
crisp, pleasant and manly style and his command over the 
instrument of language is wonderful. 


Bhavabhuti’s dramas mark a new era in our national 
literature, his style is new and his sentiments are new. H 
He is not a follower of the Old School of Poetry to which 
so many of his contemporaries belong; he is always original, 
always true,—true to his own feelings and true to the 
objects which he describes, 


His descriptions are all from nature; He entersinto the 
life of nature at her grandest; feels her sublimities and lifts 
the soul up into a contemplation of the Infinite by showing 
us the noblest manifestations of nature’s grandest scenes. 


Besides this, Bhavabhuti is the only Indian poet who 
attempts to see nature as she is, partakes in her life by the 
exercise of that rare faculty of imagination which it is the 
privilege of the poet to have, and makes his readers par- 
take in her life, conveying to them from her message of 
hope and love. Wordsworth in the West and Bhavabhuti 
in the East are the only poets who did this in a manner in 
which no other poet in the world ever did. Bhavabhuti 
is, in fact, the Wordsworth of India, and one who held 
“ sweet communion with nature ” and met her face to face. a: 

In Kalidasa’s descriptions the best passages are 
those in which nature is linked up with human ee anı 
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human emotion; in those of Bhavabhuti the best and the 
sublimest are descriptions of nature as she is. Bha- 
vabbuti, like Kalidasa, is the author of three dramas, 
known as the Mahavira Charita, the Uttara Ramacharita 
and the Malati Madhava. The first two dramas represent 
the fortunes of the same national hero, Rama. The story 
varies but slightly from the storyof his life told in the. 
The third is a love story and describes the 


Ramayana. 
Malati. 


loves of the youth Madhava and the maiden 

Speaking of the style and sentiment of the first play, 
Prof. Wilson remarks:—“ That the Mahavira Charita is the 
composition of Bhavabhuti, we have not only the usual 
assurance in the prelude, and the concurrence of general 
belief, but the evidence of internal structure as well. The 
same loftiness of sentiment, excellence of picturesque des- 
cription, and power of language which mark the Uttara 


Ramacharita and Malti Madhava are the characteristics 
of the Viracharita. If the style is less harmonious, and 
the expression of tender feelings less frequent than in 
either of the other dramas, the difference in these respects 
is to be regarded as designed, for the three plays of our 
poet are written upon the principle adopted by the only 
great dramatist of our own day, the authoress of ‘ Basil 
and De. Montfort,’ and may be considered as ‘Plays of 
the Passions’, the characteristic sentiment of the Uttara 
Ramacharita being the Karundras, or tenderness; that of 
the Malati and Madhava, the sringdraras, or love; and 
that of the Viracharita, the viraras, or heroism. Consis- 
tently, with this latter purpose, the situations and senti- 
ments of the drama are of a stirring and martial descrip- 
tion, and the language is adapted with singular felicity to 
the subjects from which it springs. It is sonorous and 
masculine, more vigorous than musical, and although 


highly elaborate, and sometimes turgid, is in general 


chaste, and always classical and stately.” 
As a specimen of the style and sentiment of the 
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Viracharitta we may select the following from Prof. 
Wilson’s elegant English translation: — 


( Parashurama to Ramchandra) . 


“ Ilow now! presumest thou to bend thy brow 
In frowns on me? Audacious boy, a scion 

Of the vile Kshatriya race, whose tender years 
And newly wedded bride, teach me a weakness 

Tam not wont to feel. Throughout the world 


The story runs, I, Rama, and the son 


Of Jamadagni, with remorseléss arm 
Struck off a mother’s head. This vengeful axe F 

Ias twenty times destroyed the Kshatriya race | 
Not sparing in its wrath the unborn babe ; 

Hewn piece meal in the puent womb. Twas thus 


I slaked the fires of a wronged father’s wrath 
With blood, whose torrents, drawn unsparingly 
From martial veins, fed the vast reservoir 
k: : In which T love to bathe. Enough! to all, 


That—that I am—is known.” i ee 


( Ramchandra to Parashurama ) . 


“ Give o’er thy vaunts— 
I hold thy cruelty a crime, not virtue.” 


The Uttara Ramacharita is a drama of softer feelings; 
and genuine pathos, tenderness of sentiment and felicity 
of expression are its leading characteristics. “ The poet 
excels alike in moving the heart by depicting tender emo- 
tions and riveting attention by describing in noble language 
what is grand and awful in nature.” 


+ 


Here is an illustration:— 


Simbuka. “Here lies our path. Yonder is tall. 


a 
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And whines through whistling caves the shrilly breeze; 
And countless pea-fowl, with discordant shrieks, 
Chase into sapless trunks and time-worn trees 
The frightened snakes. Far to the south extends 
The lofty range of hills whose towering peaks 
Are diademed with clouds; whose central caverns 
Roar loud with mighty waters, as from the earth 
The springs of the Godaveri burst forth 
And at whose base the sacred conflux bends 
In our broad stream, the loud encountering torrents.” 


But the best known and most popular of Bhavabhuti’s 
plays is Malti-Madhva, a prakarina in ten acts. The story 
is one of pure invention and displays our author’s creative 
genius in its brightest light. ‘‘ The scene is laid in Ujjay- 
ini, and the subject is the love story of Malti, daughter of 
a minister of the country, and Madhava, a young scholar 
studying in the city, and son of the minister of another 
state. Skilfully interwoven with this main story are the 
fortunes of Makaranda, a friend of Madhava and Madayan- 
tika, a sister of the king’s favourite. Malti and Madhava 
meet and fall in love; but the king has determined that the 
heroine shall marry his favourite, whom she detest3. This 
plan is frustrated by Makaranda, who, personating Malti 
goes through the wedding ceremony with the bridegroom. 
The lovers, aided in their projects by two amiable Buddhist 
nuns, are finally united. The piece is a sort of Indian 
Romeo and Juliet with a happy ending, the part played by 
the men Kamandaki being analogous to that of Friar Law- 
rence in Shakespeare’s drama ”. The Malti and Madh- 
ava contains several passages describing the grend and 

3 majestic scenery of the Vindhya mountains. The following 
is a translation of one of these passages :— 


Sen crn aN 


« This mountain with its towering rocks delights 
The eye; its peaks grow dark with gathering clouds; 
Its groves are thronged with peacocks ‘eloquent 


teen rees upon its slopes are bright 
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With birds that flit about their vests; the caves 
Reverberate the growl of bears; the scent 

OF ine2nse-trees is wafted, sharp and cool, 
From branches broken off by elephants ”. 


Bhavabhuti, like Kalidasa, has his admires bothin India 
and Europe. 


à “Throughout the whole range of Sanskrit literature”, 
says Mr. Anundaram Borooah,— “ from the simple lessons 
of Hitopadesha to the most elaborate polish of Naishadha, 
—from the terse vigour of Shankaracharya to the studied 
majesty of Magh,—from the harmonious grace of Kalidasa 
to the ornate picturesqueness of Banabhatta, there is pro- 
bably no writer who can come up to Bhavabhuti in his 
wonderful command of Sanskrit language, and surprising 
fluency and elevation of diction. The most difficult verses 

| with the most complicated prosody seem to flow from his 

tongue without interruption—without any effort—without a 

} moment’s reflection. Here and there one . may notice 


which throw no ad- 
ditional light on and sometimes diminish the beauty of his 


words put in more to fit the metre 


passages. But these stains are few and{far between. As 
a‘rule, every word is in its proper place and has been used 
with most distinct force. It is extremely probable that he 
spent years in study before he commenced to write the 
first of his plays. It is equally certain that during these 

_ years he nourished his wonderful memory with a very large 
stock of words and phrases. And it is not to be wondered 
that he could afterwards put forth his powers with such 
facility as is shown in his works ”’. 


“ Bhavabhuti ”, says another eminent critic, “is 
second to none but Kalidasa in the department of drama- 
tic poetry. The peculiar merit of his composition is the 
beauty and sublimity cf description,—a quality rarely met 
with in the productions of other Sanskrit poets. His style 


is classical, and though elaborate, is not deformed by ex- 
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travagant refinements. His descriptions of mountain 
scenery are highly picturesque and impressive, and his 
glowing delineation of the sites of Dandakaranya, here 
shining in tender green, there looking dismal with their 
vast and dreary extent, and resounding in places with the 
rushing of the waterfalls and his descriptions of the trans- 
parent rills moving gently along, with their banks shaded 
with groves of cane, are indeed sublime and romantic. 
Besides this, Bhavabhuti is one of the tenderest of poets. 
The pathetic strain, describing the painful situation of 
Ajodhya’s and Sita’s lord, and depicting in ‘breathing terms’ 
his tender feelings, roused by the sight of the familiar 
scenes when he had lived for years with his beloved queen 
whom his own cruel hands have now banished from the 
kingdom, a victim to the howling wilderness, and whom he 
never hopes to see again, can 
“ Create a soul 


3 1 


Under the ribs of death 
Elphinstone gives Bhavabhuti the first place among 

the poets of India. “ The best dramatic authors ”’, says 
he, “are Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti. The first excels in 


ie at ad 


tenderness and delicacy and is full of highly poetical des- 
cription. The other great dramatist possesses all the same 
qualities in an equal degree accompained witha sublimity 
of thought, a manly tone, and a high and even martial 
spirit, that is without example in any other Hindu poet that 
I have heard of”. 

Colebrook, who always admired the genius of Bhava- 
bhuti, calls Malti and Madhava, an “ unrivalled drama.” 


It will thus appear that Bhavabhuttis one of the great- 
est dramatic poets that any age or country has produced 
and is quite the peer of the bard of Avanti and the great 


Shakespeare. 


magni 


SHRI KANTH. 


————— 
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The Preamble (continued). 
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; The King of Kings, The Jagadguru (World’s Teachar) pi 

$ says: `H 
i J 

i Men and Women of Aryavarta! Descendants of the ii 


primeval Rishies! Inheritors of the most glorious civilization 
the worid has ever developed! Sufferers from the most 
disastrous downfall the world has ever witnessed! 


A Hearken, ye, to the story of your fall and be wise. 
Attend, ye, to the precepts of this message and elevate 
yourselves. Act, ye, up to the dictates of your consciences 4 
and be happy. 


You were once a happy people. Your land was a 
land of smiles. You were all Devas and Devutas. The 
Varnas were well defined and there was no conflict of class- 
es. The Ashramas were duly adopted and there was no 
lack of servants of society. There was no disease except 
death. The wheel of progress started revolving. The 
Vedas were critically studied. The Vedangas we-e com- 
piled. The Darshanas were composed. The one interpreted — 
My willas revealed in the Vedas; the other tackled the — 
problem of My existence, My nature and My attributes as _ 
manifested in Nature. All the facts and arguments which — 

_ denied My existence were stated with a perspicuity, a fair Sn 
ess and a profundity which are the admiration of all wh 


. A 


have carried on investigations on the sub ect. 
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facts were explained away aud all those arguments demolished 


The ideal, moral, and intellectual conditions that obtained in 
society, made possible the establishment of an ideal state. 


But a time there came—a cruel time it was—when 
all was changed. Wealth accumulated; men decayed. Poli- 
tical rivalries became the order of the day. Righteousness 
was trampled under foot. Iizhts were wrested from lawfull 
hands. A Reign of Terror began. Retaliation followed. 
The war—the great, great war—the Mahabharata war 


broke out. Aryan society was shaken to its foundations. 
The first great crisis in the History of the Vedite Religion 
was precipitated. The saviour appeared. The mighty souled 
Shree Krishna 
cornations, had been made fuliy qualified to undertake the 


the grext man, who, in his previous in- 


task—descended as an Avatar from the state of perfect bliss 
called Moksha for arresting the decay of Aryan society and 
regenerated. Aryayarta by his vigorous preaching. The 
greater part of Aryan Religions and scientific knowledge 
was rescued from oblivion. 


But soon after, intellectual decadence set in. The 
little learning of some proved dangerous. They drank, but 
not deeply of the Pierian spring. It was forgotten that 
the Vedangas and the Darshanas were. mutually suppli- 
mentary. An imperfect acquaintance with the former led 
to a perpetration of the grossest barbarities in the name of 
Religion. A partial knowledge of the latter supplied the 
philosophic basis to hasten the demoralization that spread. 
Flecatombs of innocent victims were oftered—to Me!—it 
was said. The piteous wail of helpless animals rent the air. 
sacrifice came to mean slaughter. Morals became lax and 


men degenerated. 


This was the 2nd great crisis in your releqious history. 


The Boudhavatara occured. The meek Siddhartha turned 


all this. Iv place of rivers of blood that flowed to sterilize 


the sands, there gushed forth from every heart the crystal 
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fountains of mercy, blessing him that saved and him also 
that was saved. 


Within a sort time, however, the sociological rhythm 


was repeated. Society took a dip downward. Buddha's 


teachings were misunderstood. Because he laid greater 
stress on Ethics than on Theology, he was supposed to have 
advocated Athiestic Agnosticism. From this to Atheism 
was but an easy transition. When My existence was de- 
nied, My Revelation was naturally rejected. The Revealed 
scriptures were reviled. Rationalism dethroned Religion. 
Social disruption was within sight. 


Thus did the 8rd great religious crisis come about. 
Matters reached a climax when the brainless bigots began 
enforcing uniformity of belief. A. typical act of ecclesiasti- 
eal heartlessness brought the man, who fought the bigots, 
on the scene. Look! A King’s daughter the jewel of her 
race and one of the brightest stars of the galaxy in the 
firmament of the Vedic Religion—raises aloft from her 
palace tower her plaintive voice to Me and implores, “ fæ 
adfa greats at Rarggiccafa ” “What shall I do? Where 


shall I go? Who shalJl save the Vedas.” They were forc- 


ing her to kill her conscience and forswear the Vedas. The 
ery is heard by Kamarila bhattacharya—the Brahmarshi 
of Bengal—who was then passing by. See, how resplendent 
he looks with the triple plaits of yagnopaveeta, symbolic of 
purity, piety and philanthropy. Watch, how the words 
affect him. Says he “ar fakfe ara? garice wetsfeaaa, ” 


“Fear not thou, elevated fair one. Kumarila lives on this 


Earth.”* You all know how he kept his word and how 
by his labours and those of his illustrious pupil, Shree Shan- 
karacharya, the redoubtable champion of the Faith, the 


sacred flag of Om was replanted in Aryavarta to waft for 
ever there for you all to look up to and attain salvation. 


After a time however, only the negative side of 
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Shankara’s teachings became popular. In consequence 
there of, the insanities of Idealism upset the minds of the 
leaders of society. Temporal affairs were neglected by the 
active classes of the population, with most disastrous con- 
sequences to all. The commonality surrendered their birth- 
right of regulating their lives into the hands of the most 
despicable of despots-the priests—the pujaries, “the enemies 
of all true worship.” These “Bammons” clutched at the 
opportunity thus offered and founded a Theocracy of Greed. 
These ,forgers fabricated Naveenas ( adtar: ) and in the 
name of the Rishies of yore palmed them offas Puranas 
(auu: ). They thus permanently perverted the popular 
mind from the Sanatana Dharma. In My place, they ins- 
talled a stone and inaugurated a regime which has destroyed 
all vour arna ay (strength of the soul). What else can 
you expect if you address your pravers tu sgaeg (stones 
and stocks), which hear not your petitions, heed not your 
wailings and care not for your cursed let? Thus far they 
went; and they went farther. They saw sexual depravity 
in men and women and that prompted them to legislate for 
society in a retrogressive spirit. Laws were enacted en- 
forcing purity; but,as often happens in this world, the 
makers of laws were the first to break them. Men— oh, 
they were free to have as many wives, as often as they 
liked. But woman’s life was made a living death by the 
institution of child marriages. Consequently rice wa 
( bodily strength ) was lost and you became a baby born 
race, 

The most disastrous and blighting of all human ins- 
titutions—caste— was launched on its cursed career in 
society. mataa we (Social strength ) was crushed. Such 
a deplorable state of affairs opened up the way for the poli- 
ticat conquest of Aryavarta by the Islamites, During the 
dark ages of their rule, several attempts 'were made to ex- 
tirpate Aryan civilization. But, thanks to the noble labours 


of thechobyGranas ansit heh Hansa Shain tary ded abir 
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and Ramdass, the attempts failed and Aryan civilization 


was saved for the benefit of posterity. With the decline 
and fall of the Islamic Empire and the establishment of 
Aryan kingdoms in its place, the prospects for the propaga- 
tion of the Vedic religion seemed bright indeed. 


But in the meanwhile, The Religious Conquest of the 
Last by the West began to affect you and brought in its 
train evils of an altogether different kind: evils, which in- 
alliance with those already in operation for these 5000 
years have paralysed your activities for the present, the 
present, wh ch is the child of the past and the parent of the 
future. j 

( To be continued.) 


Hindustani as the National 
Language of India.’ 


A Resume of Dr. Nishikanta Chattopadhya’s recent 
lecture by Mr. Baji Krishn Rao B. A. B, L. 


-orao 


The Dr. began his learned discourse by examining the 
suggestion of a highly anglicised friend of his who thought 
it would be “a jolly good thing” if the language in which 
he had been thinking writing and speaking; dreaming, 
coughing and swearing for several years past were to be- 
come the National Language of India. It was already the 
language of educated Indians, of congresses and conferen- 
ces, of meetings and associations, of journals and reviews, of 
courts and offices, all over the country. ‘“‘Could it not there- 
fore” the Doctor’s anglicised friends argued, “be made the 
national language of the whole country, by and by’? “ No, 
such a thing is neither possible nor desirable’ was what 
the Doctor had heard it said on all sides and by all sorts 
of people. Otherwise, of all others, the Dr. would have 

‘hailed its introduction not only with joy, but also with 
enthusiasm. It would have given us an easy solution of 
all our racial problems and our linguistic difficulties. “But 
such a consummation, viz the adoption of English, though 
devoutly to be wished for, was” it was positively affirmed, 
“ neither practical nor desirable.” The educated Indians 
were a ‘microscopic minority’; the masses could be reach- 


* A résume of a lecture delivered in the hall of The young Men’s Improvement 
on Friday the 19th. October 1909, by the distinguished 
scholar, antiquarian and thinker, Nishikenta Chattopadhyaya Eadiuze PED: 
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ed only through the vernaculars of India. So it was, the 
speaker said, that the British rulers of India laid great 
stress on the culture and development of the Indians 
vernaculars. This is to be noticed in even the much- 
maligned minute on Education by Macaulay and was parti- 
cularly emphasised in Sir E. Wood’s memorable dispatch 
on Education of 1854, which has justly been regarded as 
the Magna Charta of university education in India. For, 
it was by cultivating the vernaculars, the British rulers 
could understand the people of this country. But it was 
found that Persian and Sanskrit were confined to the higher 
literary or official classes. So the language, which, be- 
sides being indigenous to the country was already serving 
the purpose of a Lingua Franca, was patronised by the 
Govt. who sought to make it the official language of at 
least Northern India and with that view imported a num- 
ber of distinguished writers and scholars to write good and 
useful books of scientific and practical knowledge. In 
pursuance of the same object the Fort William College 
was founded. It was under the patronage of the then 
Governor General, The Marquis of Wellesley, and had for 
its principal, Dr. John Gilchrist who gathered round him- 
self a hand of distinguished Urdu scholars. These latter 
were employed in translating several English books into 
Urdu and also in writing many original Urdu ones. 
( Here the Dr. gave a full account of the literary labour 


of the scholars of the period.) The books under reference ~ 


were noted for their simplicity and the elegance of their 


style both in Hindi and Hindustani and the speaker wished 
that modern Hindustani authors had struck to those 
Calcutta models rather than to the turgid and stilted man- 
nerisms of the court poets of Delhi and Lucknow. ‘But 
the speaker continued, ‘in trying to show that instead of 
imposing their language on the people of India, the British 
rulers had encouraged the study of the vernaculars, he had 


given a short sketch of the Fort William College school of 
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Urdu Literature—the fourth and the last but one stage in the 
history of that language.” With this, the speaker promised 
to deal in its proper order and for the time being he want- 
ed to retrace his steps and give a short sketch of the his- 
tory of Urdu Language and Literature from the beginning, 
with a view to make it clear, why of all modern Indian 
vernaculars, he considered Urdu as the most suitable one 
to became the national language of modern India. 


HIPS HISDORY OF URDU LANGUAGE 
AND LITERATURE. 


At the very outset, the Dr. objected to the use 
of the word Urdu, which, he said, should be dropped 
altogether, particularly in view of its claims to become 
the national language. Hindustani, he aflirmed would 
be the most appropriate term. He wondered why our 
Mohammedan fellow-countrymen would not more largely 
adopt that term than Urdu, which was only a local, an 
early and a particular phase in its development. Not 
to adopt the term Hindustani in place of ‘Urdu’ was 
as reasonable as to call man a monkey, simply because, 
according to the Darwinian Theory, he is supposed to 
have been descended from the anthropoid apes. 


The origin of the Hindustani language must be 
traced to Brajbhasha, the Hindi dialect spoken around 
Delhi and the adjoining provinces. To this original 


language, in course of time, Persian, Arabic and Turkish 


words were added as & result of the intercourse in all 


walks of life between the Hindus and the conquering 
= M pasaimon® who first entered the country about the 
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But though Persian, Arabic, Turkish and other foreign 
elements got incorporated into the old Hindi and began 
to lend it the aspect of a new language, yet, Hindustani 
retained in its syntax, its phonetics and its grammatical 
inflections, all its old Hindi characteristics. In spite 
of that, however, Hindustani should be considered a 
seperate language, because of its script and vocabulary— 


1 


P 

d 

3 two essential elements that give individuality to a language. 
There were good reasons to believe that though during 


several previous centuries, Persian words were - largely 
taken into the language, yet the Hindustani language 


properly so called did not take any definite shape till 
the 16th Century. It had to be remembered, however, f 
that it was the Hindus who introduced Persian words i 
to a large extent, into the language. The Mohammedans 
spoke Hindi fairly well and it was not they who brought in 
Persian words. By the Revenue System introduced by 
Akbars Finance Minister, Raja Todar Mal, a Hindu 
by birth and breeding, the Hindus were compelled to 
learn Persian. So, in the opinion of the Dr, the Hindus 
had just as much credit as the Mohammedans for the 


coming into birth of the Hindustani language. Hindustani . 
was thus in its swaddling clothes, so to say, at the end 
of the 16th Century in the reign of Akbar—the Emperor 
to the epoch of whose glorious reign we have to go back 
for the origin of Hindustani, our would—be National 


language—; just as we have to trace the first germs 
of a National Government and a National breed, the 
- Deene-elahi, to the same Epoch. (The Dr. is a Brahmo 
and that a good old one of the Adi Section). It would 
have been fortunate if those threefold germs of Nationality 
had been allowed to grow and attain their normal deve- 
lopment and not been crushed out of existence by one 
of the greatest political blunders, stimulated by personal 
greed and religious bigotry, that has ever been perpetratces 


in the annals of the human race. 
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Just as Hindustani was being born in Northern India 
in Akbar’s time, Dakhni, its first cousin, was also growing 
in the courts of Golkonda and Bijapur at about the 
same time. In fact, it may be claimed with just pride 
that the earliest Hindustani authors wrote at the courts 
of some of the Mohammedan dynasties that had risen 
on the ruins of the Bahmani Kingdom. Far away from 
the cockpits of the North and the fierce conflicts of 
races and creeds, the Sultans of Guzerat and the Bahmani 
dynasties had greater opportunities of peaceful consolida- 
tion and internal development than their contemporaries 
in the North. So the most ancient Urdu poet, Shuja- 
uddeen Nuri, was a native of Guzerat. So also did the 
Kutab Shahi Kings and others under their patronage 
write excellent Urdu poetry; so that the first beginnings 
of Hindustani literature were undoubtedly started in Gol- 
konda and Hyderabad Duccan—in the dominions of H. H. 
The Nizam, who rules over a greater part of the territory 

‘hich formerly belonged to the Bahmani Kings. 


His Highness has succeeded to the old Bahmani 
Kings not only in power and territory, but he has also 
followed in their footsteps in his patronage of the Hindus- 
tani language and literature. His Highness as also his 


Hindu Prime Minister, His Excellency Maharaja Sir 
Kishen Prashad Bahadur K. C. S. I., are excellent Hin- 


dustani poets. After paying a compliment to their poetic 
attainments, the Dr. expressed a hope that its present custo- 
dians, viz His Highness The Nizam and his Prime Minister 


would give Hindustani an impetus of noble culture so as 
to force the other races of India to acknowledge its 


intruisic superiority. Like the Kutub Shahi Kings of Gol- 

kanda, the Adilshahi Kings of Bijapur were equally 

distinguished in their patronage of Hindustani literature. 

Speaking of the latter Kingdom, the speaker mentioned 

the interesting fact that the Court Poet of Adilshah was a 

Brahmin. But the first accepted standard of Urdu literature 
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was producod by Wali of Aurangabad, also a Dakni, who 
flourished in the reigns of Aurangazeb, Bahadur Shah, 
Farrukh Siyar and Mohammed Shah. The advent of this 
great poet into Delhi gave a great impetus to Hindustani 
literature in the 18th Century. He and other poets were 
driven by the irruptions of Nadir Shah, the Mahrattas and 
the Duranies to the Court of Shuja-ud-dowlah of Oudh. 
In Wajid-ali-Shah, the last and unfortunate Nawab Wazir, 
they found an apt and excellent pupil. The Nawab Wazir 
was a great poet and musician. When he was a state 
prisoner in Calcutta, his famous couplets, 


“ga gig at aaa and etc.” 
and 

waaar Way At fas etc.” 
sung all over the country would evoke sympathetic res- 
ponse in the Bengali hearths and homes for the dethroned 
King of Oudh. In those days, the relations between Hin- 
dus and Mohammedans of Bengal and particularly of 
East Bengal were very different indeed !. 

From the shoit sketch of the history of Hindustani 
language and literature given above, the learned Dr. drew 
several inferences and pointed out why of all modern 
Indian vernaculars, Hindustani had for greater claims to 
become the National Language of India. 


The following were some of the inferences he drew :-- 


1. Hindustani is, and has been, the Lingua Franca 
of India, spoken and understood from Dacca to Karachi, 
and from Lahore to Tanjore. It is consequently spoken 
by alarger number of people than any other vernacular. 


2. It is like English a mixed and composite language 
which contains and represents in due proportions both the 
Hindu and the Mohammedan elements— an indispensible 
condition in any institution, religious, social, political, or 
linguistic that claims to be national. at tee 
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3. It is a practical and flexible speech and is cap- 
able of boundless expansion in future. 


4. It is likely to thrive better, because it enjoys the 
patronage of the ruling class in India. 


5. Its script is both elegant and easy. 


But some scholars were against the continuance of 
the script and among them was the Dr’s esteemed friend 
Dr. Shashululama Syed Ali Bilgrami (a cousin of Mr. 
Syed Hussain Bilgrami, late of the Indian council). Among 


other things Mr. Bilgrami said that one of the causes of the 
backwardness of Mohamedan education in this country 
was the difficulty of acquiring a knowledge of Urdu read- 
ing. The lecturer differed from his friend; but did not 


then want to enter into the details of the controversy on 
the proper script for Hindustani. 


Having drawn the above inferences, the Dr. quoted 
high authorities in support of his contention that Hindustani 
would and therefore should be the National Language of 


India. 


Notwithstanding all that, Dr. Otha Shrader P H. D., 
Director of the Adyar Library at Madras, writing in the 
last June number of the Indian Review had disposed of 
Hindustani’s claims to be the national language in the 
following peremptory remarks: “Let me tell you that Urdu 
is the very expression of the pitiable state in which India 
had sunk. Its adoption will surely help you to degenerate 
quickly and not to raise your Nation.” The lecturer replied 
to the objections implied by the w riter and as regards one 
of them viz. the existence of a large semitic element in 
Hindustani, he said that it (Hindustani) could no more 
become the National Language of India without its semitic 


element than India become a Nation without its Moham- 


medan population being duly reckoned with—and incorpo- 


rated into it, But if.the writer meant that Hindustani 
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could not become the national language because its litera- 
ture was ai resent in a degraded condition, he was proba- 
bly right. `s to that, there existed a remedy. If Hindu- 
staniwas io be the national language of the country, 
Hindus, M>iemmadans, Parsis and Christians should all 


begin to giv expression to their highest spiritual needs 
and severest moral struggles through the medium of that 


+ language. \Vith a few honourable. exceptions here and 
there, th: natural guardians of that language had 
| not kept pace with the culture and science of the age 
| and therefore it was that Hindustani literature was 
poor at present in such works. Translations chiefly 
from the English language were necessary. Of the three 


stages in th- growth of a language viz translation, assimila- 
tion and original composition, Hindustani had not as yet 
passed through the first stage in a proper manner. The 


present-day translations were mostly of wretched novels 
like those of Reynold’s and were very injurious to all young 
persons that read them. 


But notwithstanding all its intrinsic merits and the 
social and political advantages it evidently enjoys, Hindu- 
stani can never be the national language of India unless 
those who are its natural custodians utilize those merits 
and advantages in the right direction and according to 
right methods. Political patronage could not do much. 


And there are certain laws according to which only 
the future growth and development of Hindustani as the 
national language of India can be stimulated. Some of 
these laws are :— 


ITindustani shall have to go back more largely to its 
“Tadbianis” of Brajbhasha i. e. it should he more Hindi- 
ized and less Persian—ized.. 


2. Hindustani Literature should be thoroughly in- 
= digeneous, scenting of the soil of its growth, of its trees, 
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flowers, insects, animals, rivers, mountains, tribes, castes, 
men and women, just as they really are in their ideal 
and poetic relations. There is no harm in studying as 
much Persian and Arabic as you like, but the Hindustani 
poet or author should draw his inspiration, his metaphors 
and his analogies from the people and soil of India, in 
preference to those of Persia and Arabia; otherwise that 
literature would be an exotic and would accordingly fail to 
appeal to the majority of its readers for whom it is 


primarily intended. 


Similarly a Hindustani poet or novelist should draw 
his heroes or heroines as much as possible from the history 
of his own Motherland rather than from those of foreign 
countries, though these countries may happen to profess 
the same religious creed. Religion is no doubt an impor- 
tant tie that binds communities but the bond of a common 
Fatherland or Motherland is still deeper, stronger and 
more natural. The sentiment of “Patrie” is even stronger 
and deeper than that of race. The Hindu Mohommedans 
(as the Germans would put it) are mostly descendants 
of Hindu converts with a homeopathic dose of foreign 
blood here and there, considerably diluted in the course 
of centuries. ‘‘Why should not” asked the Dr. “the 
Mohammedans take a far greater interest and pride in 
their own Motherland than in any other country and cherish 
towards her the same sentiments of love and veneration as 
the Hindus do. A distinguished Mohammedan gentleman, 
Mr. Syed Ali Imam, President of the last All-India Moslim 
Conference gave expression to his fervid patriotism in the 
following words: “We, the educated Moslims of India 
have no less love for the land of our birth. We are tied 
to her by the sacred association of ages. We yield to none 
in our veneration of, and affection for, our Motherland. All 
our hopes and all our aspirations are wrapped up in the 
advancement; all along the line, giving protection and 


referment to all her children alike without any invidious 
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distinction.” If more educated Indian Moslims shared the 
same views as the Imam held, the Hindustani language 
would soon arise above the reproaches now cast on it. In 
order to become the National Language of India Hindustani 
must, above all, represent the deepest thoughts and the 
loftiest ideals of all Hindustan and not merely the sectarian 
prejudices, or the sectional views of a certain clique or of 
a certain ‘league’, however, ‘gaseous’ or “ goosequilled ” 
some of these might happen to be. (A fine description, 
indeed, of the pretensions of the Moslim League B.K.R.) 
A literature to be permanent and progressive must express 
the permanent and progressive interests of the race or 
races which it represents. If it expresses only the fashion- 
able caprices of the hour, the prejudice of the bigot, the 
bias of the partisan or the vapourings of the shallow- 
pated rhetoricians whose chief object is to achieve 
a cheap notoriety, it will be ephemeral in its exis- 
tence and useless in its effects. Until Hindustani fully 
realizes that it is no longer a camp dialect but a truly 
national language, it can never become anything at 
all. To achieve that end, Hindustani writers must in 
the first place give up all their sectional and religious pre- 
judices and must fall in line with all those nascent aspira- 
tions and institutions that are furthering our combined 
National Weal and then try to give expression to those 
thoughts and ideals in as simple and clear a style as the 
language is capable of. Fortunately, there are already 
a few such authors in modern Hindustani literature—the 
5th and the most modern stage of it. Of these, Sir 
Syed Ahmed Khan, Raja Ram Mohan Rai and several 
living authors might be mentioned. They may justly be 
regarded as the earliest prose writers on serious subjects in 
the Hindustani language. Some of Sir Syed Ahmed 
Khan’s maturer views on politics and religion, formed when 
he was at the very height of his intellectual power and 


moral greatness were so unbiased, far-sighted and patriotic 
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and had been expressed in such pure and chaste style that 
he (the Dr. ) was tempted to quote some of them. (Selec- 
tions from Sir Syed Ahmed 'Khan’s writings were read 
out). There were several other writers of note now living 
who may be classed with the above. One of the most 
brilliant was Dr. Md. Ekbhal of Lahore, with a recital of 
whose beautiful patriotic song, “/lindustan idlainara,” the 
lecturer closed the lecture and expressed a hope that 
other Hindustani poets of the present day would follow 
in his footsteps and strike their lyres to produce similar 


harmonies. 
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THE SOCIAL ORGANISM. 


v. 
A CRITIC ANSWERED. 


+ dam- inh 


The Indian Social Reformer of Bombay in its issue 
of December 5 criticises in a satirical tone and a spirit of 
lofty disdain some of the statements contained in our 
articles on “ The Social Organism.” It appears that the 
writer of the criticism in his self-sufficient contempt of in- 
ferior mortals like ourselves has not thought fit to go through 
the articles and has, as was to be expected, quite failed to 
grasp our meaning and to understand the drift and purpose 
of our observations. If he has distorted our remarks 
he has done so in the belief that he is rendering a signal 
service to the cause of social reform and exposing pre- 
sumptuous. ignorance and audacious quackery. Happy 
delusion! Tt is a pity that a stern sense of duty impels 
us to demolish it. Nothing satisfies the soul of some 
people so much as a consciousness of intellectual pre- 
eminence and superior wisdom and no attitude of mind 
is more welcome to them than that of condescending and 
patronising communicativeness. The writer begins by say- 
ing that the feet of normal persons can distinguish between 
the feel of a snake and that of an ordinary rope. We 
know of no criterion by which to judge of the normality 
of a person. May it not be that the foot of the writer 
is abnormally sensitive? Be that as it may, the fact re- 
mains that the foot imparts very little {knowledge of 


the qualities of things when compared with “ conspicuous 
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organs of active intelligence.” The finger tips can feel 
the heart beatings of a person by means of the pulse. 
Can even the abnormally developed toe do this? As we 
stated ‘in the second article of the series, by means 
of the finger tips the clothier detects the quality of a 
cloth, the miller and the flour inspector determine the 
grades of flour, the bank-teller detects the presence of a 
counterfeit among a thousand notes that are passing rapid- 
ly through tke hands, and blind persons can tell the frame 
of mind of their friends by touching their faces nearly 
as accurately as a seeing person can do. If, as the writer 
says, “Our feet is neither more nor less intellectual than 
the leg or the arm or for that matter the face,” will he 
try to do all this with his feet? If he succeeds in this 
attempt he will have demolished the universally accepted 
conclusions of psychology and immortalised himself. Then 
indeed he will emerge from obscurity and shine as a star 
of the first magnitude in the firmament of philosophic 
hought. 


He, then, inflicts upon us a long winded statement 
of the elementary physiological truth that the brain is 
the centre where all impressions are felt and even goes 
so far as to enlighten us on an abstruse physiological 
point by unearthing out of dusty tomes and: voluminous 
manuscripts the hitherto undiscovered truth that “ physioli- 
gists have mapped out the brain and we know exactly what 
point in the brain answers to and controls the movement of 
which particular limb and organ’’ By performing this 
intellectual feat he has quite overwhelmed us with 
gratitude. The load is too heavy for one man to carry. 
An entire generation will, we hope, share the burden with 
us. The writer’s dominant, imperious, and commanding 
personality is stamped on every word that his pen has 
indited, for he indignantly remarks. “We have sometimes 
felt that modern works on psychology contained absurdly 


too much of physiology, but the example of the writer 
Cc 
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in the Vedic Magazine shows that there is some justifica- 
tion for the procedure”. Thank God that the worthy 
pedagogue has realized after all that dullards, dunderpates, 
and sluggards like ourselves have to be taken care of. 
All these strokes have fallen thick and fast on 
our back because we have called the feet “the least 
intellectual of bodily organs”. The use of the word 
“intellectual” by us has quite upset the intellectual equili- 
brium and mental equipoise of our critic. He has, it 
appears, got a keen and penetrating intellect—an intellect 
which discerns even that the existence of which was never 
so much as suspected before. To the writers pellucid 
intellect and clear understanding it appears that we are 
“under the impression that each part of the body is 
furnished with a separate brain and that the feet have 
less brain-matter than the legs and the arms.” 


What wonderful powers of psychological analysis ! 
It isa pity that the Pickwick club is no longer in existence, 
otherwise the writer would have fittingly and without 
exciting any jealousy adorned the presidential chair. As 
for us, our only consolation is that we are in excellent 
company. Professor J. Clark Murrary L. L. D., F.R. 
S. C. in his “Hand book of Psychology” speaks of the 
sense of taste as “the lowest of all the special senses in 
intellectual rank” and of the “intellectual capabilities 
of taste ” as being slight, when contrasted with those of 
the other special senses. Again at one place he says. 


“But in mature life sight is the sense to which we 
commonly resort for most of our information”. Does 
he not mean that the eye is the centre and that we have to 
resort to it for information. What says our critic? If he 
were to write out his criticism on these lines and send a 
copy to De Wolfe Fiske & Co. Boston, the publishers of 
the book, which the Syndicates of Indian Universities are 


sometimes foolish enough to prescribe for the B. A. Ex- 
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amination, it is just possible that it may be withdrawn 
from circulation and re-published after a thorough revision 
by our friend. But poor Murray is, by no means, the sole 


ims 


offender. Professor Michael Maher in his “ Psychology, 
Empirical and Rational” commits the sam: blunder. 
He speaks of the ‘“‘cognitional value” of taste being 


(i 


very low and of its “cognitive inferiority.” Further he 
speaks of the capacity of touch for discrimination Does 
he not mean that the power of discrimination—the glorious 
privilege of man—resides not in the brain but in the organ 
of touch? Do not his words imply that touch is endowed 
with capacity? What cure does our critic propose for 
such blank stupidity and rank obtuseness? At another 
place the same eminent psychologist says `“ Notwith- 
standing its very delicate sensibility as to diftcrences in 
quality, intensity, and duration, in addition to the very 
revivable and associable character of its associations, 
which all conspire to give the car such high suietlectual 
value as a representative faculty, it ranks very low as a 
direct medium of objective knowledge.” 


Lo! The ear is hear spoken of as being a highly 
intellectual organ. Professor Sully speaks of sight 
and touch as leading perceptual senses. Does he not 
mean that the eye and the ear are percipicnts and 
each has got a brain ofits own? Let our critic speak. 

“The same psychologist tells us that the car does 
not develop a “space-consciouness” comparable to that of 
the hand and the eye in “ fineness” and “discrimination”. 
Again our critic laughs in his sleeve because we know 
not the difference between the functions of psychology 
and physiology. According to him perception belongs to 
the domain of the latter science. Up to this time we 
have been of opinion that the physiologist studies “ the 
various operations of our vegetative life and examines into the 


action of digestion, respiration, growth, nutrition and the: 


other vital processes which take place within us” and that 
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perception being made up by the “localising and the objec- 
tifying of sensation” is a mental process within the province 
of psychological investigation. 


But our friend tells us that when we speak of one organ 
as imparting more or less knowledge than the other organs 
we are trenching on the doma.n of physiology. We humbly 
bow down to the decree. Coming to the comparison of 
society to an organism the writer says :— . 


“A moment’s consideration will show that the compari- 
sion of society to an organism is true only within certain 
well-defined limits. An organism is a group of organs 
mutually dependent, supporting life in an individual plant 
or animal. A human society differs fundamentally from 
such an organism because while in the latter each organ is 
adapted to one particular function and te it alone, in human 
society every individual possesses potentially at any rate 
the capacity of discharging all the functions possessed 
by every other individual. The lung, the kidney, the heart, 
the stomach and the brain are all differently constituted; but 
there is no such specialisation in the constitution of mankind. 
There is no difference of physical or mental endowment which 
marks one man as a statesman and another as a black- 
smith, or one man as a Brahman and another as a Sudra”. 


A less. gifted man-could not have strung together so 
many palpable, egregious and flagrant biological and socio- 
logical blunders in so small a compass and with such per- 
verse ingenuity and “assumption of science.” In the first 
place the definition of an organism is quite misleading. 
This definition does not cover the polyp’s body, each por- 
tion of which is alike stomach, skin, and lungs and there 
exists in which scarcely any mutual dependence of parts. 


The lowest social organisms also consist wholly of 
repetitions of one elemént. Every man is a warrior, hunter, 


fisherman, builder, agriculturist, toolmaker. The higher 
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physical organisms possess complexity of structure and 


mutual dependence of parts. Similarly in higher societies 
there is differentiation and integration and specialization 


of functions economically called “Division of Labour.” So 
close is the similarity that Herbert Spencer speaks of 
“Physiological Division of Labour ”. 

Says he:— 

Societies slowly augment in mass; they progress in complexity 
of structure; at the same time their parts become more mutually de- 
pendent; their living units are removed and replaced without destroy- 
ing their integrity, and the extents to which they display their 
peculiarities are proportionate to their vital activities. These are traits 
that societies have in common with organie bodies. All these traits in 
which they agree with organic bodies and disagree with all other 
things, entirely subordinate the minor distinctions: such distinctions 
being scarcely greater than those which separate one half of the organic 
kingdom from the other. The principles of organisation are the 
same, and the differences are simply differences of application. 

Again :— 
Whether it be in the development of the earth, in the 
development of life upon its surface, in the development of society, of 


government, of manufactures, of commerce, of language, of literature, 
science, art, this same evolution of the simple into the complex, through 


successive differentiations holds throughout.” 
Again it is absurd to say that every individual 
possesses the capacity of discharging all the functions 
possessed by every other individual. We cannot conceive 
of a statement more opposed to the dictates of common 
sense, teachings of science, and facts of history. The Law 
of Heriditary Transmission, the peculiar aptitudes due to 
Karmas in the past birth, mental mass, mental complexity, 
rate of mental development, &c. &c. cannot be ignor- 
ed by even the merest tyro in sociology. Is it then, 
merely due to previous training that Macaulay was a literary 
artist who had a dread of austerer studies and Newton 
an astronomer? Could Shakespeare have, under any con- 
environments, improved the steam-engine or 


ceivable set of 
Watt sroduced the “Hamlet”? 
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Could any course of training have made /Ẹ dison a 
dramatist or enabled Geothe to invent the phonograph? 
To us it appears to be an axiomatic truth that “though the 
units of a community are all sensitive they are so in 
unequal degrees. The classes engaged in laborious occu- 
pations are less susceptible, intellectually and emotionally, 
than the rest; and ‘especially less so than the classes of 
highest mental culture.” This essential inequality cons- 
titutes the difference between a Brahman anda Sudra. 


Again the writer betrays alack of knowledge of ordinary 
facts when he says that each bodily organ is adapted to 
one particular function aad to it alone. We have shown 
above that in lower organisms there is no such differen- 
tiation. Even in higher organisms the functions of one 
organ have sometimes to be discharged by another. In 
the case of blind men touch takes the place of sight. 
Even colour can be perceived by means of touch. When 
a person is extremely sick, food is conveyed to him by- 
means of the rectum. Of course the work of the bodily 
organism and the sociai organism is most admirably done 
only when there is a physiological Division of Labour and a 
sociological Specialisaton of Functions. The verse of the 
Purush Sukta lays down the most scientific, the most 
rational, and the most ideal methods of social governance by 
indicating the best mode of Division of Labour. The social 
organism that conforms to this ideal is the highest and the 
highest alone can conform to it. 


Again the writer says :— 


“ Among ants there is a special kind of workers which 
can take no part in the perpetuation of the species and are 
set apart as it were by Nature for the service of the ant 
community. Such a community more nearly answers to an 
Organism than human society in which there is no such 
natural differentiation. No doubt, a community in course 


of time acquires a certain solidarity of life which presents 
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some amount of superficial resemblance to an organism but 
this solidity is based not on fixed physical conditions but 
on economic and political arangements which have been 
changed in many countries from time to time.” 


It is impossible to shut one’s eyes to the fact that there 
are some incapables in human society fit only for menial 
service and that their inferiority is due to specific peculiaries 
of mental structure or to differences of moral worth. These 
incapables are scattered in all ranks of society and in all 
strata of the social order. Hereditary caste system, therefore, 
which makes helots of men because they are born in certain 
tribes and families is a curse. The Veda does not sanction 
it and instead of defending it we denounce it in unmeasured 
terms. Did we not say in our last artizle.? 


« All who are condemned to a life of servitude are not Sudras. 
Those among them that feel that they are fitted for a higher kind of 
work but are denied opportunities of social advancement on account of 


inequitable adjustment of economie forces and unjust distribution of 


advantages chafe under the yoke and in their attempts to sunder the k 
chains which keep them down make the machinery of society squeak d 
and creak. ' 


Let political and economic barriers be broken 
down and nature alone operate. She will point her 
finger at the true Brahman and the true Sudra with 


unerring precision, the gulf of anarchism which is yawning 
wide and threatens to swallow up civilized humanity will 
be bridged over and society will march forward trium- 
phantly to its appointed goal. The organisation of each 
society ought to be determined by the mental and moral 
traits of its units. This is the infallible cure for social diseases. 


TOC SI eS A ee Ee ee 
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It is true that the power which moves human society 
is spiritual, but it must be remembered that an analogy 
is a similarity of relations and not essential resemblance. 


‘tie says that if society is an organism in our 
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sense of the word, the rise of democracy all over the world 
should be regarded as a violation of the laws of nature. If 
the rise of democracy means the diffusion of knowledge 
among the proletariate and the coming to the front of New- 
tons and Patanjilis hewing wood and drawing water, we 
welcome this movement. But if it means the recognition of 
the principle of social equality of all, whether fools or 
wisemen, knaves or saints, and the participation of all men 
in the work of government; we are emphatically of opinion 
that democracy is worse than autocracy. Says an eminent 
plulosopher. “Itis bad to be oppressed by a minority, 
but it is worse to be oppressed by a majority. For there 
is a reserve of latent power in the masses which, if it is 
called into play, the minority can seldom resist. But from 
the absolute will of an entire people there is no appeal, 
no redemption, no refuge but treason”. Sovereignity of the 
whole people is being tried in some American states which 
boast that they have furnished the supreme pattern of the 
democracies of the future. The following picture drawn by 
Mr. Bryce speaks for itself:— 


In one state viz New York, in 1869-71 there were flagrant 
scandals, which led to the disappearance of three justices of the superior 
court who had unquestionably both sold and denied justice. The 
Tweed ring, which engaged in plundering the city treasury, found it 
convenient to have in the seat of justice accomplices who might check 
inquiry into their misdeeds. This the system of popular election for 
very short terms enabled them to do, and men were accordingly placed 
on the bench whom one might rather have expected to seein the dock— 
bar-room loafers, broken down attorneys, needy adventurers, —whose 
want of character made them absolutely dependent on their patrons... 
Sce They did not regard social censure, for they were already 
excluded from decent society; impeachment had no terrors for them 
since the state legislatures, as well as the executive machinery of the 
city, were in the hands cf their masters..........-...............0e, 


The writer winds up his criticism by saying that 
analogies drawn from the belly and limbs, are fit only for 
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children’s fables but they can have no serious bearing 
upon national problems. Dog matic and vehement conten- 
tion can ill supply the place >f calm, measured statement of 
a well-thoughtout position. We repeat that we are in 
excellent company and certainly do not envy our critic, 
perched on high stilts though he be. Herbert Spencer 
turned himself into an incarnation of Æsop for he wrote a 
paper on “The Social Organism” in which he drew argu- 
ments from limbs; belly, viscera, heart, blood, veins and 
arteries and after mature thought came to the deliberate 
conclusion that the comparison of a society with a living 
body was fully jnstified and that the parallelism became the 
more marked the more closely it was examined. To Profes- 
sor Huxley it appeared to be very just that the resemblance 
between body physiological and the body politic was an 
indication, not only of what the laiter was, and how it had 
become what it was, but what it ought to be, and what it was 
tending to becume. 


Mr. Lester Ward regards the comparison as legi- 
timate. Hobbes and Plato worked in the same field. If the 
deliberate opinions of these men, supported by a fomid- 
able array of arguments and proofs drawn from History, 
Sociology, Physiology, Psychology and Biology are to 
be dismissed with scorn and the zpse dixit of one man, 
even though he be editor of a weekly newspaper, is to 
prevail, all that we can say is that we shall be no party to 
such a consummation. 


y 
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CRITICISMS & DISCUSSIONS. 


MORALITY AND NATIONAL 
PROSPERITY. 


-o>-<a>-e- 


“ Had we kept the hight of true Hinduism undimmed, 
we should not be a suffering nation. Suffering follows sin 
and God knows what sins we have not to account for. But 
how many of our people now-a-days consider it worth while 
to bestow even a passing thought on this subject?. Go 
wherever you like you have nothing but. politics. It has 
become the staple food of the mature and the immature. 
Let us say again that Politics alone cannot effect the rege- 
neration of a race. “Those who wish well of the country, 
should turn their first attention to the moral and spiritual 


elevation of the people’—The Indian Mirror. 


In the Kartik number of your Magazine you were 
pleased to publish the above quotation from the “ Indian 
Mirror” of Calcutta, and to make the following comment 
upon it :— 


“A sound and well-meant advice to be sure. But is 
our moral and spiritual elevation possible unless- and until 
we boycott all state and missionary schools and colleges 
where a godless education is imparted to our young hopefuls 
to the utter neglect of religious and moral instruction?” J 
confess it is difficult for one to follow your argument. In 
other words you mean to imply that political work must 
precede the imparting of religious and moral instruction to 
our youths. Your comment also involves an admission that 
since the state and missionary colleges have not hitherto 


been boycotted to any desirable extent you have not been 
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able to elevate the wards under your training morally and 
spiritually. And as I don’t think that a wholesale boycott 
of all the state and missionary schools and colleges is 
practicable within the near future, it seems, on the assump- 
tion already referred to, that there is going to bea dead- 
lock so far as mora: and religious instruction is concerned. 
Now such a conclusion is neither desirable nor true. The 
state schools are free in their own way to impart godless 
education. We are free in our o vn way to impart to our 
youths religious education. The day when Swadeshi 
schools and colleges will be greater in numbers and in- 
fluence, the state and missionary educational institutions 
will die a natural ceath. But as the world goes, I do not 
think such a millennium is approaching. What is possible 
as well as desirable is that we should begin imparting 
moral and religious education to our youths at once. 
There is no circular prohibiting us to do that. It is our 
primary duty, in regard to those trained in state and mis- 


> 


sinary institutions. Moreover I regret the attitude of whole- 
‘sale condemnation adopted towards the latter institu- 
tions. It is at those institution that weas well as 
our elders have received intellectual instruction. The 
government may have started schools and colleges 
for its own. benefit. But under the circumstances that 
were inevitable we have been the gainers. I fully recog- 
nise the baneful effects of being mainly educated through 
the medium of a foreign language instead of our vernac- 
cular. But that is an idle discussion. 


ne e tan 


ie is 


For of all sad words of tongue or pen. 

The saddest are those “It might have been.” 

Could it have been possible for us to start Magazines 
in the English language, if we had not received our in- 
tellectual instruction at the institutions we now condemn. 
I for my own part, think it ungratefulness to speak con- 
temptuously of the very institutions where we have been 


z If the present day institutions fail 
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to impart to our youths moral and religious education, 
it is our duty, to make up the deficiency. Begin the work 
of ‘construction,’ it inherently involves the ‘destruction ’ 
of institutions that we have recognised to be inadequate 
in respect to our wants. Inthe domain of education it is 
not true that the process of construction cannot begin 
unless we have completed the process of destruction. I 
do not underrate the importance of national institutions. 
It has now been well established that the education of 
our youths is our own legitimate concern. We shall 
realize our ideals by and by. But my contention only is that 
until you have provided for the students educational insti- 
tutions, it is no use advocating the policy of boycotting 
all the state and Missionary Schools and Colleges. Do 
you know what has been the fate of those students— 
hundreds of them—who could not be admitted into any 
school or college in accordance with the new University 
Rules, which has fixed a definite number of students for 
each class. The old arrangement of admitting students 
freely and indefinitely exists no more. Once there were 
150 students in the 1st Year Class of the M. C. College. 
Now there can not be more than 45 I think. 


As regards the quotation from the ‘Indian Mirror’, I 
do not agree fully with the view expressed in it. I would 
tewrite his last sentence thus :— 


“Those who wish well of the country, should turn 
their attention aso to the moral and spiritual elevation 
of the people”. For if the contention of the “ Indian 
Mirror” be admitted to be right, then it would imply 
that no people on the face of the earth have ever had 
any concern with Politics without first being morally and 


spiritually elevated 
untrue. The truth rather is that interest in Politics is 
also necessary for the well being of the Polity. If the 


an assumption which is historically 
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advice of the “Indian Mirror” be strictly followed it would 
mean this that “we may have any number of grievances 
but we should not show any activity with regard to 
their redress, unless we find that our moral and spiri- 
tual elevation is a fact that cannot be disputed.” Of course 
if the “Indian Mirror” means this that a man who is 
well equipped morally and spiritually has good chances 


of success in Politics, | fully agree with him. 


As for the lditor’s remark I would be glad if he only 
meant that “ it is better to have our own institutions 
where we can impart moral and religious education along 
with intellectual education than such institutions where 
“godless education” is being imparted. But apart 
from these academic discussions, let us see what is the 
relation that morality bears to National Prosperity. We 
being a religious people by tradition always cherish the 
belief that immorality is bound to be followed by National 
decline. The Goddess of History proclaims at the top 
of her voice that the degradation of Rome, the fall of 
Hannibal, the dispersion of the Kingdom of Oudh have 
all been the invitable consequences of lascivious repose 
and licentiousness. Consequently there is need of the 
dissemination of moral ideas in our midst and their actual 
realisation in practice if we wish to rise in the scale of 
nations. Let our youths in all earnestness lay the found- 
ation of a found Publ’, so that our rise as a nation-—which 
end is achieved by various causes—may be for a good 


long time. 


The readers of this Magazine will be astonished to 
learn that very lately Lady Cardigan, a peeress has writ- 
ten a book entitled “ A Picture of the Peers” reeking with 
stories of adultery committed in the aristrocratic world in 
England. Mr. Stead while reviewing the book concludes 
his comments significantly as follows :—-‘‘These evil-doers 
have forsaken the Lord..,...lor ae years Judgment hath 
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tarried But who knows if the Day of Reckoning, the day 
of the wrath of God may be near at hand ”. 


Those who may be thinking that there are nations who 
are very immoral but at the same time very prosperous, 
should know that “ the Mills of God grind slowly but grind 
exceedingly well” 


C. P. Singh, 


DIATRIBE AGAINST THEOSOPHY. 


Mr. “ Nationalist” seems to have exhausted all 
the pleasant epithets in his invective against Theossphy. 
I am not a Theosophist. But I sincerely regret the 
appearance in the Vedic Magazine of so violent an arti- 
cle. I do realize that the article in question must have 
„been hailed with delight by persons who exult in such 
harsh criticisms. Itis probable that by virtue of that article 
the spark of prejudice against Theosophy in the minds of 
others may have been kindled into a blazing flame. But 
the history of Societies (if any ) that have ceased to live 
as a result of the invectives levelled against them in season 
and out of season, has yet to be written. Abuse is no argu- 
ment; itis a confession of weakness. The writer of that 
article may be thinking of a day when the Theosophical 
Society will leave the precincts of India bag and baggage. E; 
ur to me it seems ue the Theoph d Society 33 


Se 
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Now what is the sum and substance of that article 

and why has so vigorous an onslaught been made upon 
Theosophy ? “ Theosophy inculcates that the proper voca- 
tion of man isto engage himself in the study of Philo- 
sophy, and Religion and to be at rest. Consequently since 
it concerns itself with life after death, it is an ugly 
obstacle in our path, because the concern of nationalism is 
solely with life on earth”. That is the way in which Mr, 
« Nationalist” has argued. Now as far as my knowledge 
of Theosophy extends, I do not think it says “Be at rest” 
which, in other words, means “ Do nothing else”. Theo- 
sophy does define ifs own sphere, but I have tmever learnt 
that it prescribes the activities of Theosophists to run in 
defined channels. As far as I know, a Theosophist is quite 

unfettered in his activities. He may profess whatever 

religion he may like and he can freely do whatever he 

may like todo. The only condition essential for becoming 

a Theosophist is that he should recognise the doctrine of 

“ iTniversal Brotherhood”. Now that is not a demcraliz- 

ing ideal perse. A nationalist may refuse to recognise a 

non-Indian as his brother but he has no right to demand 

that each and every Indian should subscribe to his creed. 

But this is not all. Is it a fact that the arguments by 

which Theosophy has been dismissed as worthless for 
Arwa Varta cannot equally apply to any other religious 
Society? Is it not the mission of our Arya Samaj to spread 
the Vedic religion throughout the whole world? Can you 
deny that its ideal is a cosmopolitan one. Is it not a fact 
thatthe Arya Samaj is a social as well as a religious Society. 
Now, has it no concern with life after death? Does not 
the Arya Samaj inculcate that the best pursuit of our life is 
the study of the Vedas and the Upanishads—wherein lies 
easure of the highest and the subtlest religious philo- 

OY ace ea mie . 

sophy. I know the A ationalist s religion is Nationalism. 
His concern is solely with life on earth. So far so good. 


J BAe : 
But why does he deny the right of other societies with 
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other aims to exist in India. If he says that “ because their 
aims conflict with ours, we are justified in opposing and 
attempting to kill them ”; well he may say what he likes, 
but he cannot achieve the impossible. My dear Nation2- 
list, don’t think I belong to the camp of your opponents. 
1 yield to none in my love for my country. I have been a 
keen advocate of Nationalism against certain Arya Sama- 
jists who, for reasons of their own, proclaim that their tras 
creed is Cosmopolitanism. What! mean to say is, that you 
are Jabouring under a misconception. You begin your 
article with the question ‘ Can Theosophy raise India”. 
The answer is “ There can be no question of its being able 
or not being able to India, for the simple reason that it has 
never professed to raise India”. You may as well ask— 
‘can belief in the doctrine of Evolution raise India” and 
finding that it cannot, you may characterize that doctrine 
as worthless and what not. Dear Brother, just listen io 
the advice of your dear brother. Don’t show the light of 
your own lamp by attempting to put out the light of other 
people’s lamps. If you find the light of your own lamp 
obscured or dimmed by the light of another lamp, try to 
magnify or intensify the light of your own instead of try- 
ing to extinguish the light of the other. You may burn a 
thousand lamps before the Sun, but the light of the Sun will 
always predominate. 


As regards the personal attack on Mrs. Besant, l 
agree with Mr. Nationalist only so far as it may be certain 
that anti-national teachings are infused into the minds ot 
the young students. But that is a serious charge and 
cannot be entertained without the strongest proofs. | do 
not mean to suggest that whatever Mr. Besant says 
or does has the stamp of infallibility about it. I admit she 


has committed indiscretions several times and she has 
been taken to task pretty severely by the Indian Press. Bat 


to insinuate that she has a sinister abject in view is to 
tread on dangerous ground. It isa fact that often lead- 
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ing men and women say things which they repent for after- 
wards simply for the sake of pleasing others. 


As forthe writers doubts about the moval basis on 
which the C. H. C. is founded and worked ”, I request 
him to let the institution severly alone. If it has no moral- 
basis, it is doomed to die. 


Turning to Nationalism, | may add one significant 
remark that though at present some people may poohpooh 
the philosophy of religion, but in the ultimate end souls 
with a religious cast of mind shall have reason to sympa- 
thise with the Nationalist, who seems to suppose that 
“man’s life on earth means the whole of his life”. As to 
what I understand by religion let me say that I believe in 
the definition of religion as given by Carlyle. By religion 
is not meant the church-creed which one professes; the 
thing a man does practically lay to heart, and know for 
certain, concerning his vital relations to this mysterious 
Universé and his duty and destiny there, that is inall cases 
the primary thing for him and creatively determines all 
the rest. That is his religion. 


C: P. Singhs 
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Principles of Government. 
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Action and reaction being equal and opposite, momentum 
producing dispersion, must be as great'as the moment- 
um acquired by aggregation; and spread over the 
same quantity of matter, must cause an equivalent distribu- 
tion through space, whatever be the form of the matter.” ... 


va 


= ogg “Motion as well as Matter being fixed in quantity it 
would seem that the change in the distribution of Matter 
which Motion effects, coming to a limit in whichever direc- 
tion it is carried, the indestructible Motion thereupon 
necessitates a reverse distribution—in the shape of alter- 


if 


nate eras of Evolution and Dissolution.* 


Thus we see that, as modern Evolutionists tell us, all 
things in Nature, all matter, all motion, all force, persist in 
substance, mass, quantity, or value. Andthus the Principle 


thinkers only so far as it relates to what they call “the 
signs or symbols of the Unknown Reality "—Matter, Mo- 
tion, Force. But the world is constituted not of these 


) 


kus ; ; 
of Conservation has been accepted by the foremost of modern 


alone. For, in addi- 
| tion to, and beyond, these unconscious entities and their 
attributes the Universe presents countless conscious va- 
dividuals possessing peculiar faculties all their own, And 


three so-called “signs” or ‘symbols’ 


to these conscious entities whatever names we may give, 
such as, Atma Jeevat Life Soul or Spirit, the Principle of 
Concervation also applies as much as to the unconscious 
entities. In other words, whatever entities, conscious or 
unconscious, constitute the World, are conserved, preserved 
and kept from destruction’ or annihilation—they persist, 
they are eternal, uncreated, and deathless. But what concerns 


cc e — ea ae a meee ea ji 


t First Principles, Herbert Spencer. i 


THYE Joova < Live just as Latin lingua > jihva fag! E 
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us most here is the fact that in this Principle of Conserva- 
tion is presented the highest ideal of economy observable 
in all the workings of Nature. Throughout the entire 
Universe prevail conservative, preservative and economical 
processes of wonderful beauty, if we have but the eye to 
see them. Witness, for instance, the marvellous way in 
which plants insects and animals, fishes, reptiles and birds 
&c., are perpetuated with the greatest possible economy; 
observe how each class utilises and economises whatever 
is thrown out as refuse matter by the other. Wonderful as 
are these instances of economical processes in the living 
and organic world those displayed in the inorganic world 
are still more so. How simple and yet marvellous, for 
example, are the physical means taken to secure a sufficient 
permanence to the life of creatures dwelling in the seas, on 
the land, and in the air! To take only one or two specific 
instances: the maximum density of water, the comparative 
lightness of ice, and the low conductivity ag both with 
regard to heat; what a wonderful economical aspect do these 
few physical facts illustrate in Nature; how much has this 
simple provision contributed towards the marvellous economy 
of Nature! “Water presents the remarkable phenomenon 
that when its temperature sinks it contracts up to 4°; but 
from that point, although the cooling continues, it expands 
up to the freezing point, so that 4° represent the point of 


greatest contraction of water.”’............. “This phenomenon 
is of great importance in the economy of nature. In winter 
the temperature of lakes and rivers falls, from being in con- 
tact with the cold air and from other causes, such as radia- 
tion. The cold water sinks to the bottom, and a continual 
series of currents goes on until the whole has a temperature 
of 4°. The cooling on the surface still continues, but the 
cooled layers being lighter, remain on the surface, and ulti- 
mately freeze. The ice formed thus [being lighter than 
water floats on its surface and] protects the water below, 


which remains at a temperature of 4°, even in the most 
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severe winters,—a temperature at which fish and other in- 
habitants of the water are not destroyed.”’* By means of 
such a simple yet efficient physical process founded on two 
or three remarkable properties of water and ice, viz., maxi- 
mum density of water, comparative lightness of ice, and 
low thermal conductivity of both, the lives of countless 
myriads of creatures are preserved from destruction, on 
land in rivers, lakes, seas and oceans. What an ideal of 
economy does this present! i 


The Eighth Great Principle of Evolutionary Universal 
Divine Government over Nature is that of Endowment, 
Providence, and Facilitation. It is as universal as any of 
the other nine. 


\nd in the Veda we find some of the beautiful names 


Vill ata-afaat of God, such as Soma, Savitar &c, in- 
represent the 
Principle,of i dice A = 
Endowment, same Universal Principle. For we have 
Providence, jn the Veda: wata wa gegm satfacait wag l 


Facilitation : ur 
&C. Fou a nifà we wag Use ze u “The 


tended to represent to our minds this 


Most High and Holy Lord, the Endower and Purifier, has 
generated the Lofty Law, just as He has produced the 
Brilliant Light, to ight up all manner of black darkness— 
He has furnished the world with Dharma, the intellectual 
moral and spiritual Light, just as He has given it the phy- 
sical Light to dispel physical as well as intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual darkness.” aeatapmacda: qaHTAT qa faa: aa 
Aga MaR ea gazon “Light up, O Holy Purifier, our 
dark path, guide our faltering steps, moisten our parched 
lips, enliven our lack-luster features, verify our lack-life 
frames, and bless our entire life with that glorious, celestial 
and spiritual light drink, food, wealth and life which is 
ever Thine own.” tx atagrevedtaed arat ag ara Ige “Thou 
Lord Omniscient providest all Thy creatures with food, 
wealth and all desirable things such as progeny &c.” agar 


* Ganot’s Physics 
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safa: gaat ca fasat a ala atant | wat at acaaegh nee ait 
“All-knowing Lord, endow us with light physical, mental, 
moral and spiritual and with all manner of glory weal and 
felicity abounding in Thy Works, and so bless us in every 
way.” gal aaga mg an ata qual afg i war ait aenn egfa i g it 
“Lord All-Wise endow us with strength, vigour, skill and 
power of body, mind, spirit and organization and thus make 
us proof against all manner of deadly evil and death-dealing 
foes—Lord promote our well-being in every way; may all 
evil and all foes vanish by Thy grace.” «fa afgaafgaafarat 
Aaga | wat atacanenfa i) 20 1 “Most Glorious Lord, 
provide us with such manifold desirable ard excellent riches 
and glorious wealth as will improve and strengthen our 
constitution, better our condition and prospects, and pro. 
mote our well-being in general—Lord mako us perfect in 
every way.” Aitsa AN afa afè 1 anfa agafa Afa 1 aanfe 
ad nia afg m atfa at at aa afe 1 e-geianrad aa afz ı aetsta 
aat nfa àfgı “Lord Thou art the Source of all Light 
Divine—endow me with its glorious brilliance; all holy Zeal 
and Vigour, O-Lord, is Thine—endow me with its radiant 
spark; vast strength and great power spiritual is Thine, O 
Lord—may I possess its sublime essence; Lord Thou art 
the Great Discriminator and Judge—bless me with that 
essential faculty of discrimination; and like Thee, Lord, 
may we possess great power of endurance, fortitude, for- 
bearance and perseverance.” a mirAat aagt aca fàsa gurad 
afany aca lar: asasala HAARA ACY: men gara efaur fadaA l 20 1 
222121 “He Who endows His creatures with spirit, 
vigour and energy; He Whose laws and commandments 
everything in Nature has to observe and observe—aye, 
everything that constitutes this vast boundless universe; 
He Who is the Dispenser of Life and Death; He Who is 
the bounteous Lord of Immortality and Bliss—to Him we 


pray with all our heart and might. 


God endows all creatures with things necessary for 


their lives and so we find that every being in nature is 
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provided with the means of self-preservation in general. 
No sooner is man born than sweet milk awaits him provided 
man does not sin against nature. Similarly the other 
creatures are provided in their own way—the lower the 
grade the greater is the initial natural endowment and 
personal provision at birth. The study of Nature too re- 
veals the working of this Great Principle of Endowment. 
For we find in Nature that not only a creature is given a 
proper start at the outset but that also we find it placed 
amidst proper surroundings,- -such as will afford it due 
facilities and proper opportunities for its upkeep and pre- 
servation. {Ín other words every being we find, is placed 
in such enternal conditions as are in harmony with its 
character attributes and individual merit. This holds true 
rot only in the world of life but also in the primary and 
inorganic world-systems. Let us instance the case of the 
Sun and the Earth asa type of the latter. The Sun is 
endowed with a goodly number of forces e. g. attractive 
luminous calorific (heat-giving) electric” magnetic, active, 
chemical &c. And we find it in the very centre of a vast 
system surrounded by the Earth and many other planets 
which stand in need of those very forces every moment of 
this existence. How do we find them placed with regard 
to one another? Why, they are situated in a manner 
whicà ajfords every kind and degree of facility both to the 
giver in yiving and to the receiver in receiving. 
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and Culture. 


King Alexander accordingly, when he heard of alt this’ was desirous 
The ancient of learning the doctrines of the seci, and so he sent 


Ideal of for this Dandamis as being their teacher and pre- 
Brahman- SHOT Modano sea Onvesikrates was therefore despatch- 
hood. ed to fetch him, and when he found the great sage he 


said, “ Hail to thee, thou teacher of the Bragmares. The son of the 
mighty god zeus, King Alexander, who is the sovereign Jord of all 
men, asks you to go to him, and if you comply he will reward you 


with great and splendid gifts, but if you refuse will oat off your head.” 


Dandamis, with a complacent smile, heard him to the end, but did 
not so much as lift up his head from his couch of leaves, and while still 
retaining his recumbent attitude returned this svorn{ul answer:-“ God, 
the supreme King, is never the author of insolent) wrong, but is the 
creater of light, of peace, of life, of water, ol the body of man, and 
of souls, and these he receives when death sets vhem free, being im 
no way subject to evil desire. Me aloue ix the God of my homage, who 
abhors slaughter and instigates no wars. 

But Alexander is not God, since he must taste of death; and how 
can such as he be the world’s master, who has not yet.reached the 
further shore of the river 'Tibersboas and has not yet seated himself on 
a throne of universal dominion! Moreover Alexander, has neither as yet 
entered living into Hades, nor does he know the course of the sun 
through the central regions of the earth, while the nations on its 
boundaries have not so much as heard his name. If his present do- 
minions are not capacious enough for his desire, let him cross the 
Ganges river, and he will find a region able to sustain men in the 
country on our side be too narrow to hold him. Know this, homage 
that what Alexander offers me, and the gifts, he promises are all stega 
lo me utterly useless, but the things which 1 prize, and find of real 
use and worth, are these leures which are my home, these blooming 


plants which supply me with dainty food, and the water which is my ; 
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drink while all other possessions and things, which are amassed with 
anxious care, are wont lo prore ruinous to those who amass them aud 
cause only sorrow and vevation, with which every poor mortal is Sully 
Sraught. Butas for me. / live upou the forest leaves, and, having 
nothing which requres guarding close mg eyes in tranquil slumber; 
whereas had 1 gold to guard, that would banish sleep. The earth 
supplies me with everything, even asa mother her child with milk. 
i go wherever I please, and there are no cares with which I am forced 
to eumber mysel” against my will. Should Alexander cut off my head, 
he cannot also destroy my soul. My head alone, now silent, will re- 
main bui the sont will go away to its master, leaving the body like 
a torn garment upon the earth, whence also it was taken. T then, be- 
coming spirit shail ascend to my God, who enclosed us in flesh, and 
left us upou the earth to prove whether here below we shall live 
obedient fo his ordinances, and who also will require of us, when 
we depart hones to his presence, an account of our life, since he is 
judge of all proud wreng-doing, for the groans of the oppressed be- 


came the pnnishments of the oppressors. 


“Let Alecaunder, then terrify with these threats those who wish for 
goli and for wealth, and who dread death, for against us these 
weapons are both alike powerless, siuce the Bragmanes neither lore gold 
nor fear death. Cio, then, and tell Alexander this: Dandamis has no 
need of aught that is yours, and therefore will not go to you, but if 
you want anything from Daudamis come you to him.” 


Alpxandes, on receiving from Onesikrates a report of the in- 
terview felt 2 stronger desire than ever to see Dandamis who though 
oli and naked, wax the ouly antagonist in whom he, the only conqueror 


of many nations, had fonnd more than his match Se., 
(INDIKA OF MEGASTHENES TRANSLATED 
BY MOCRINDLBY 


£ is also enjoined that the instruments should be made of the best 
steel, for the manufacture of which India has been 


A Rurgery celebrated from the remotest times; they should be 
in Ancient z J 
Indie well shaped, with sharp, flawless edges, and should 


be kept in handsome, portable wooden boxes, with 
a separate compartment for each instrument. The surgical operations 
ars performed on what are considered auspicious days. The patient 
is made to sit or stand with his face to the east, the surgeon before 
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no vital part, artery, vein, joint, bone is carelessly injured in the 
course of the operation, and that the instrument does nos go deeper 
than the requirements of the case actually demand. Tn serious 
surgical operations, and in diseases of a painful nature, /4e patient 
was made insensible by the administration of anaesthetics. Tn cases 
of children, or of patients having a dread of the knife, or where the 
proper instruments cannot be procured, bamboo, erystal, glass, kurvenda 
(a kind of stone), beeches, fire, caustics, nail, Kaveera ( Capparis- 
Aphylla ), Shefali ( viter Negundo), hair and finger may be made 
use of. They are called ANUSHASTRAS or substitutes. Sharp 
pieces of bamboo bark or pointed crystal, glass, or kurvinde may be 
employed as incisive instruments. The nail may be used in extract- 
ing a solid body, leeches in extracting blood, and hair, finger or 
vegetable sprout for probing caustics are used in opening abeesses, and 
fire (Jive charcoal ) is applied to snake-hites, and to wounds that are 
intensely painful. Thus there are three modes adopted by the 
Hindoos for treating surgical cases—by cutting instruments, by cau- 
sties, and by actual cautery. In the opinion of Sushruta caustic is 
better than the knife, and cautery better than either. 


In order to acquire dexterity in surgery, the preceptors made 
their pupils practise different operations on various substances. 
Incision, for instance, was practised on pushpaphala ( cucurbita 
mavima ) ulabu ( Langenaria vulgaris ), kalinda (ettrul/us rulgaris), 
rapu (cucumis pubescens), and other fruits; evacuating on a full 
drita (a leather-bag for holding water ), and on the urinary organs 
of dead animals; sacrification on the fresh hides of animals on which 
the hair was allowed to remain, venesection was practised on the 
vessels of dead animals, and on the stalks of the water lily, the art 
of probing: and stuffing on bamboo, reed, cavities of wood and on dry 
alabu; extraction of solid bodies on Panasa ( atrocarpus integrifolia), 
Bilva, (Aegle marmelos), Bimbi (ccphalandiva indika), and on the teeth 
of dead animals. “Removal of bad humours” (seraping?) was practised 
on wax spread on a board of Shalmali wood (Bimbav malabaricum), and 
suturing on pieces of cloth, skin, or hide. Ligaturing and bandaging 
were practised on dummies, application of caustics and the actual 
cautery on pieces of flesh, and catheterisation on an unbaked earthen. 
vessel fitted with water. 

(HISTORY OF ARYAN MEDICAL SCLENCL”? BY THE) 


PHAKORLE SAHEB OF GONDAL 
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The Hindu medicine was at the acme of its glory in the time of 


Army Sur- the Ramayana and the Mahabharat. To the 


geons in An- 
cient India. 


court of every chief, great or small, was attached 
a physician who was treated with great respect. 
There were Army Surgeons and Court Physicians. 
The work of the former was similar to that performed by the A rmy 
Surgeon of the present day. The Court Physician used to wait upon 
the king every morning and was the custodian of his health. Sushema 
was the name cf the principal Army Surgeon of Rama in his war 
with Ravana, King of Lanka,and Valmiki makes mention of a particular 
Vaidya, who was Rama’s persenal physician. A similar practice is 
noticed in the time oi the great war between the Pandavas and the 
Kauravas. The army surgeons were fully equipped with the neces- 
sary medical and surgical applianees (Bhishampurve Ch. 120.) Duryo- 
dhana, the chief of the Kurus, when pierced with arrows was made 
by his surgeons to sit ina tub filled with medicated water, under 
which he was freed from the missiles lodged in his flesh (/bid). , 


Pandit Ballala, in his Bhoja-Pruhandh. or a collection of literary 


A anecdotes relating to King Bhoja, describes an 
Brain Surge- R z Jiz 


ry in Anci- 
ent India. 


interesting surgical operation performed on the king, 
who was suffering from severe pain in the head. 
He tried all medicinal means, but to no purpose, and 
his condition became most critical, when two brother physicians happened 
to arrive in Dhar, who after carefully considering the case, came to the 
conclusion that patient would obtain no relief until surgically treated. 
They accordingly administered a dug called Sammohini to render him 
insensible. When the patient was completely under the influence of the 
drug, they trephined his skull, removed from the brain the real 
cause of the complaint, closed the opening, stitched the wound, 
and applied a healing balm. They are then related to have adminis- 
tered a restorative medicine called SANJIVINI to the patient, who 
thereby regained consciousness, and experienced complete relief. This 
incident clearly shows that brain surgery, whieh is considered one 
of the greatest achievements of modern science, was not unknown to 
the Indians. This is not a solitary instance. Jivaka, th> personal 
physician of Buddha, is recorded to have practised cranial surgery 
with the greatest success. These are on record successful cases of 
abdominal section also. ‘Thus it will be seen that the ancient Hindoos 
performed operations regarded as “truimphs of modern surgery,” 


Sammohini served the purpose of chloroform, but there is hardly a drugs 
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in the modern. Pharmacopocia corrosponding with Sanjivini which 
no doubt minimised the chances of “deaths under an anaesthetics ” 
that at present sometimes occur. (Zid) 


Tf I were to look over the whole world to find out the country 
India. most richly endowed with all the wealth, power and 
beauty that nature can bestow—in some parts a very paradise on carth 
—I should point to India. If I were asked under what sky the human 
mind has most fully developed some of its choicest gifts, has most 
deeply pondered on the greatest problems of life, and has found solu- f 
tions of some of them which will deserve the attention even of those 
who have studied Plato and Kant, I should point to India. And if I 
were to ask myself from what literature we here in Europe--we who 
have been nurtured almost exclusively on the thoughts of the Greeks 
and the Romans, and of one Semitic race the Jewish, may draw that 
corrective which is most wanted in order to make our inner life more 
perfect, more comprehensive, more universal, in fact more truly human, 
a life, not for this life only, buta transligured and eternal life, again 
{ should point to India.” 
(Max Muller.) 


Where can we look for sages like those whose systems of philo- 
Ancient sopby were the prototypes of those of Greece; to whose 
sages. works Plato, Thales, and Pythagoras were disciples? 

Where shall we find astronomers whose knowledge of the planctary 
system yet excites wonder in Europe, as well as the architects and 
sculptors whose works claim our admiration, and the musicians who 
could make the mind oscillate from joy to sorrow, from tears to smiles, 


( Tod.) 
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NOTES. 


THE LAHORE ARYA SAMAJ 
ANNIVERSARY. 


Ore 


The 32nd Anniversary of the Lahore Arya Samaj was celebrated 
on the 26th, 27th and 28th of November with the usual eclat. Great 
enthusiasm prevailed. The Nagara. Kirlaw procession perambulated the 
principal streets of the city on the night of the 26th. Devotional 
hymns and rousing and animating songs were sung by the different 
singing parties and were listned to with rapt and undivided attention 
by thousands of men, women, and children. In spite of the fact that 
at places multitudes of people stood eager and expectant there was no 
seufte and the volunteers had no trouble in maintaining order. The 
police accompanied the procession but so orderly were the people that 
but for their uniform their presence would have hardly been noticed by 
anybody. Even as it was, it appeared that even tipstaves had hearts that 
were susceptible to holier emotions and had come there in quest of 
spiritual and moral sustenance. The Anniversary proper was held 
on the 28th and 29th of November. Principal Munshi Ram, Professor- 
Ram Deva, Pandit Shiv Shankar, Pandit Jagan Nath, Pandit Bhagwan 
Din, Swami Satya Nanda, and Shrimati Thakur Devi delivered sermons 
and lectures in Arya Bhasha. Professor Bal Krishna M. A. delivered 
an exceedingly well prepared, well thoughtout, and eloquent speech 
in English on “Why are we” which was largely attended and highly 
appreciated. A resume of the speech will appear in our next issue. On 
an appeal for funds made by Pandit Bhagwan Din, Rs 10,000were 
collected in hard cash for the different Samajic institutions. 


PRINCIPAL MUNSHI RAMS PRONOUNCEMENT 
ON THE SITUATION. 


But the chief interest centred round the remarkable speech 


of the recognised leader of the Arya Samaj on “The Arya Samaj and 
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the Present Situation”. Long before the popular and universally be- 
loved leader mounted the platform the spacious pandal was packed to 
suffocation; all approaches to the platform, byways, exits and en- 
trances, were blocked; and the canvas walls supported the weight of 
thousands leaning against them on tiptoe and eagerly desirous of the 


cessation of the painful period of waiting and the appearance on the 
platform of the speaker of the evening. At exact seven the speaker 


began his speech. He was greeted with rounds upon rounds of pro- 
longed, deafening, roaring, and enthusiastic applause. In his clear, 
ringing, and far-resounding tones he delivered his message which 
was instinct with optimism of the most refreshing, uplifting, and eleva- 
ting kind. The learned speaker began his speech by expressing 
regret that his appeal to the Govt. in the matter of removing the 
invidious distinction involved in disallowing Arya preachers to visit 
regimental barracks had not been heeded. “The worst criminal,” said 
he in his thundering voice tremulous with emotion and vibrating 
with passionate ardour “ convicted of the vilest offence can claim the 
right of having spiritual consolation administered to him by a 
priest of his own persuation, but Aryan soldiers pledged to fight for 
their Sovereign Lord are denied thi elementary right of human 
beings. Is this worthy of the glorious traditions of British Raj?” He, 
then, proceeded to dwell on the sufferings of the innocent 
victims of police high-handedness at Patiala. ‘Some people of weak 
faith and poor imagination are apt to think” said he “that the Arya 
Samaj has been disgraced because their place of worship at Patiala 
is being desecrated by policemen on duty, who are befouling the pure 
atmosphere which was once impregnated with the fragrant particles 
of Hom-Samagri with fumes of Tabacco” and he might have added 
“desecrating the holy place which once resounded with the sound 
of holy Veda mantras with profane oaths and vulgar speech. “But” 
continued the speaker with the muscles of his face all set and his 
features wearing a beatific and beatifying expression “ the disgrace 
is all theirs who have committed this blasphemy. ‘Lhe glory— 
the eternal glory is ours. Why need our brethren of Patiala who are 
not conscious of ever having done anything unworthy of the followers 


of the Great Redeemer Dyananda, be ashamed ? Let those feel 
ashamed who have done the shameful deed. Our hands are clean. 


: T ine’ 
Our conscience is clear. We need be ashamed of nothing”. He 


assured the assembled Aryas coming from all parts of hoary Brahma- 
varta—the land of sages—the sacred country sanctified by holy associa- 


tions and sweet and inspiring memories—that their brethren 


z ing themselves in a manner which instead of sullying the 
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fair name of the holy church would bring unstinted glory and honour 
to it. They performed their daily duties regularly, and on their face 
was to be observed a luminosity which he had never seen there before. 
Their heads were encompassed by an aureole and a halo which had im- 
parted a magnetic attraction to their personalities. The conscious- 
ness of innocence and the sense of unmerited suffering inflicted on 
them because they were Aryas supported them in their hour of trial 
and inspired them with a lofty pride with which was blended disdain 


a 


for considerations of personal comfort. The learned speaker concluded 


ay Tat nil) it) ee TE — a 


with a grand peroration in which he exhorted his hearers to learn 
the virtue of fortitude and to prepare themselves for the time when 
the dropping heads of Aryan martyrs would proclaim far and wide the 
triumph of truth and Om. The loyalty of Aryas was beyond question- 
It did not stand in need of being boisterously boasted about. He was 
eonvineed that for at least 500 years to come the continuance of British 
Rule was essential to the peaceful progress and orderly development 
of India. But he would not join any deputation of Aryas wishing 
to wait upon the power that be uninvited. Why! Because they 
were not longing inwardly for the establishment of an Asia-wide 
domination with the help of Kabul, Persia and Turkey and, therefore, 
their fidelity to the British throne was not merely hp deep. They 
would do iheir duty to their government, their country, but, above all, 
would fearlessly perform the duty which they owed to their chureh 
through good report and through evil report, and did not consider 
any sacrifices too heavy for the dear cause to which they were wedded 
and with the success of which was intertwined the future well-being 
of humanity. 


Elsewhere we publish a full report of this remarkable speech. 


The Gaekwar and Nautch. 


———— 0 <> <«@- 


His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda is an enlightened 


prince and one of the recognised leaders of New India. But even he 
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is incapable of dispensing with the old-time custom of nautch 
which, he himself must admit, is a low and vulgar amusement 
destructive of all purity and morality. This is extremely disappoint- 
ing; for, popular leaders, at least, ought to be above these things 
and strive to arrest the moral degeneration and spiritual decay of the 


country they love so dearly and so well. 
THE REFORMS. 


Maulvi Khowja Ghulam-us-Saq-lain is a candidate for a seat 
in the local Legislative Council under the new regulations and 
hails from the Meerut district. In his election address, this worthy 
gentleman promises to help his community “ by means of speeches, 
interpolations, amendments on the Budget or private advice to the 
heads of the administration”. his is very hopeful and we should 
like to have a few more prodigies of this sort to help in guiding the 
ship of state. But itis not quite clear how the Maulvi proposes to 
help his community by means of interpolations. Interpolations in the 
Qoran, in the Statute Book, or what ? The idea is no doubt grand and 
original. A few reasonable interpolations in the holy seriptures of our 
Mahomedan friends will go a great way to modernise their spint 
and broaden their present narrow significance; and a few timely in- 
terpolations in the country’s Statute Book will considerably improve 
some of the Jaws. But is our friend in right earnest ? If so, he is 
likely to prove one of the greatest benefactors of the human race. 


THE NATIONAL VALUE OF ART. 


The latest issue of the Aarmayog/n. han an excellent article 

n “The National Value of Art ” which is calculated to brighten and 
improve the æsthetie faculties of the lovers of fine art in general and 
of drama and poetry in particular. Certainly, the love of the beauti- 
ful and sublime in Nature, to quote the Jearned writer of the article, 
has “done more than anything else to raise man from the beast, to 
refine and purge his passions, to ennoble his emotions and to lead 
him up through the heart and the imagination to the state of the 


intellectual man ” 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF INDIAN STUDENTS. 


nTigfttTttk oC oom 


4. Mr. M. N. Moore, M. A. Principal, Hindu College, Delhi, has 
nd instructive article on “The Difficulties of Indian E 


a 
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Students ” in the October-November number of the Mindustan Review 
le says that the large percentage of failures in University examina- 
tions is evidence enough either that there is something wrong in the 
whole nature and system of teaching in Schools and Colleges, or that 
the task set is really too difficult, and that too high a standard is 
expected by our University examiners. Personally, he is of opinion 
“that it is the former and not the latter cause which is responsible for 
the poor results, and that a different and much more satisfactory 


== 


result would obtain, with no lowering of the present standard but the 
reverse rather, if only our authorities appreciated the peculiar difficul- 
ties which have to be faced in the imparting of a western system of ? 
education, and, taking these into account, modified, in accordance 
therewith, the course of studies they lay down, and the character of 


the examinations they set.” 


i Principal Moore then points out some of the difficulties which 
| Indian Students have to face while under instruction. ‘These are 
; alien medium or foreign language difficulty, undue cultivation of the 
memory, neglect of the asthetic faculties, and absence of exactitude 
in thought. Among the minor difficulties he mentions poverty, ener- 
yating climate, social tyranny and “the frequently needless demands 
made upon the time of the student by the exigencies of Indian family 
life”. The learned writer concludes as follows :—“ And when all 
these are considered, the progress which has heen made is really’ 
wonderful to contemplate, and no small degree of credit is due to the 
patience and perseverance of a class whom it is rather too much the 
fashion just now to hold responsible for the unrest which unfortunately 
prevails. ‘Chat all advance in education is invariably aceompained by 
a certain measure of discontent is a recognised fact. Tt is not peculiar 
to India, or to the present day; and many reasons could be assigned 
for this connection if space allowed. But this discontent is only a 


temporary stage, a passing phase of progress which need not distress 
us. For as education proceeds, this discontent will in time give place to 


the more enlightened understanding of conditions as they are, which 
a completer knowledge alone can bring; and we may therefore 
confidently look forward to the time when those who are now being 
cdueated in our schools and colleges, as they acquire more influence, 
willbe able to act more and more asinspirers of the future—able 
to direct the waywardness of the national energy, and the childishness 
of the national fancy, into channels of national service, so that 
_ the idea of a national unity from being a mere dream of the few 
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may become the aspiration of the nation as a whole, and instead =< 
of being an ideal only, become in time a realised fact in Nature ”. 


To all these noble sentiments, nobly expressed, we say ‘ Amen!’ 
CHARITY. 


Mr. Husain R. Sayani, commenting on the charities by the 
Indian people, in the November number of the Ladian Review 
observes: —“A simple comparison of our charitable institutions with those 
established for similar purposes in the civilised countries of Europe 
and America will clearly point out the greater efliciency and the wider 
scope of utility of the latter, and one of the causes of this is that 
while the latter enjoy an adequacy of funds the former suffer from 
an inadequacy of them. It has generally been the case here, that 
the wealthy donor, whenever he has given something for a charitable 
institution, has given a sum barely sufficient to keep it up to a mode- 
rate degree of efficiency and in a few cases the sum given cannot but he 
pronounced as ridiculously small for the avowed charitable purpose : 
while it has seldom happened that the wealthy donor has erred on the 
side of over-flowing liberality”. There is considerable force in the 
arguments of the learned writer, and we think he is right when he 
says that our rich men have yet to learn the right use -of money and 
to direct charity in the right direction. 


THE LATE MR. ROMESH CHANDER DUTT. 


OSI 


The death of Romesh Chander Dutt has cast a gloom over the 
whole country. The deceased was a historian, poet, statesman, and 
politician of international repute. His History of Civilization im 
Ancient India” was the first systematic attempt on the part of a son of 
the soil to vindicate the past glory of our race and to show that we are 
descended of ancestors of whom any nation, whether ancient or 

modern, would he legitimately proud. Many of his conclusions about 
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the religious teachings of our scriptures have been falsified by later 
researches. Few Indian scholars would now seriously contend that 
our ancestors ate beef or that the Vedas teach anything but pure 
monotheism. But his history will endure for ages asa monument of 
what a pioneer could accomplish. When we consider whata stupen- 
dous mass of accretion and interpolation has gathered round Aryan 
literature and think of the crises through which our nation has passed, 
the currents and cross currents of thought that have converged and 
diverged in this land of holy pilgrimage, the labours of foreign savants 
to obscure still further issues already sufficiently clouded, we feel in- 
clined to pass over the errors committed by Romesh Chander and a 
feeling of sincere admiration for the splendid and magnificent work 
that he was able to accomplish amidst difficulties of such unexam- 
pled magnitnde is excited in our breast. He was one of a bright galaxy 
of magnificently dazzling stars whose lustre is being dimmed 
because brighter stars have risen in the horizon. The country is 
passing through a revolution. With the awakening of national 
self-consciousness the feeling of absolute helplessness and an ‘entire 
dependence on apostles of an alien civilization and an exotic 
social order is vanishing and its place is being taken by pride 
in the past achievements of our race in all departments of 
human activity and all spheres of thought and speculation, « 
strong, unwavering, and unshakable faith in its possibilities and 
capabilities, and an invinciable and unflinching resolve to preserve 
from pollution and corruption the glorious heritage of a perfect civi- 
lization, a wonderful system of philosophy, and a sublime literature 
bequeathed to us by sages who were once instructors, of humanity 
Romesh Chander himself wrote to a friend in October last. “ What a 


wonderful revolution we have seen within the life time of a generation, 


what progress in the thoughts and ideas of a nation”. It would 


be rank ingratitude to deny that Romesh Chander had no inconsider- 
able share in bringing about the present state of affairs though 


he could not have foreseen the direction that the progress would 


take. This by no means detracts from his worth as a thinker. 
Sappers and miners, while engaged in clearing the path, can seldom 


indicate with precision the direction in which the army ill move 
or tell the methods the adoption of which ill lead to victory. 
India has lost a son whose place it will be difficult to fill for 
many a year to come. 
A NEW PHASE OF THEOSOPHY. 
The following note which a Hiudu F. T. S. contributes to the 
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December number of the Modern Review will, we are sure, be read with 
interest by all who have been watching the chequered carreer of the 
Theosophical Society and have devoted some time and attention to the 
study of the mind of Mrs. Besant as reflected in her ever-changing 
views which in spite of their mutabitity and volatility seem to be organic 
parts of a growing system which it is difficult to understand :— 


“The Theosophical Society in India has passed through three 
phases. In Madam Blavatsky’s time, it was known as a Buddhist 
movement, for both the founders were Buddhists by conversion. But 
both were uncompromising enemies of Christianity and professed 
regard for Hinduism, and made the Theosophical Society popular. 
The second period commenced with Mrs. Besant’s coming to India. 
She came with a well-known reputation behind her as that of an Anti- 
Christian and a Free-thinker, one who had suffered much from the 
hands of. bigoted Christians. The simple Hindus welcomed her as 
their champion against their Christian assailants. Their enthusiasm 
reached a burning point when they learned that she had assumed 
Hinduism, and under the guidance of a well-known mystic of the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh was initiated into Hindu modes 
of worship. This lasted for some years. It was this phase of the 
Theosophical Society that saw the establishment of the Hindu College 
in Benares. Money poured in whenever she appealed to Hindus for it. 
But that phase has also passed. The Theosophical Society has now 
come under the influence of one who at one time was a Christian 
clergyman in holy orders, and is now a Buddhist. But he has not 
forgotten his old love; and many think that he is a Christian Mis- 
sionary in disguise. Since Mrs. Besant came under his influence and 
returned the symbol of her once Ishta Deva to her Hindu teacher, she 
has become suddenly popular with the Christian community; ‘and in her 
recent tour in England her lectures were fully reported in ‘a widely 
circulated Christian paper called the Christian Commonwealth. No 
wonder that she is taken in Englandasa free-lance Christian missionary 
and her Hindu College as an institution to teach pure Christianity. 
Nor has she done anything to disabuse the British Public of this notion. 
On the contrary she has been lecturing there on the coming of Christ. 
The new Theosophical revelation vouchsafed to the gentleman already 
is that the Christ will take birth soon, within the life-time 
of many of us, and that the Theosophical Society is meant to clear the 
way for him so that the public may not discard him as he was discarded 


peared. If a Moslem preaches the near approach of 


when he last ap. 
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the Mehdi we call him a fanatic, but when Mrs. Besant preaches the 
coming of Christ there are Hindus who call themselves orthodox, who 
swallow the stuff with avidity. No wonder if the Hindu College is 
looked upon with suspicion by all Hindus who are not under the glamour 
of this divinely gifted orator. We are sincere admirers of Mrs. Besant, 
hut if she goes on preaching the coming of Christ to Hindus, as she has 
done im England, and in some places in India also, the days of the Theoso- 
phical Society in India are numbered, especially among the Hindus. 
As regards the Hindu College, Benares, it is high time to place it 
under some truly orthodox Hindu. We have nothing to say against 
the present Principal. He is very popular with the boys and is an 
honorary worker. We are all grateful to him, and to devoted workers 


like him, but a Hindu College is better under a born Hindu who is 
also orthodox”. 


A Sad Death. 


0 = 


lt bleeds our heart to have to announce the death of ow 
esteemed friend L. Wazir Chand Editor, Arya Musafir Magazine. 
The deceased was a splendid worker in the cause of the Vedic 
Religion. He was untiring in his labours in the cause of the 
Church. He leaves behind a young widow, numerous children 
and a larwe circle of friends and admirers to mourn his loss. His 
death has created a void in the public life of the Arya Samaj 
which it will not be easy to fill up. The Lord’s will be done. 
We offer our sincere condolence to the bereaved family and 
especially to our sister Shrimati Mayadevi, the mourning 
‘widow. ‘The Gurukula was closed as a mark of respect to the 
honoured memory of L. Wazir Chand and a condolence meeting 
was held at which a resolution expressive of sympathy with his 


family was adopted. 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS. 


O 


« Hindi Chemistry” is the name of a book in Hindi recently 
written by Mr. Mahesh Charn Sinha B. A, M. Sc. A. G. R. Karvalis 
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America, Techno-chemist Tokio, M. A, L. S. London, Principal of 
the Prema Mahavidyalaya Brinda Ban. 


The book is the first of its kind on the subject as is obvious from 


the name itself, and has done much towards supplying a long-felt 
demand. 


The author has given evidence of originality and independence 
of opinion at certain places in his work. For instance he has 
suggested and even used the word stama for oxygen instead or 
raaa as suggested by the Nagri Pracharni Sabha in their Hindi 
Scientific Glossary. We here in the Gurukula use mrama only 
because the term is suggestive of the history of the element. Again 
he has coined the term ‘stfwa’ for ‘Oxide’ ‘atfxz’ might perhaps 
have been better, as ‘atfaa’ ends in ‘a’ added only to form names 
of the salts from acids containing oxygen, afàagas (agaa with us) 
for Hydrogen, fasafa for ‘Ratio’; ‘garg’ for both ‘matter’ and 
‘objects’; ‘ara faa’ for ‘photograph’ are other instances of a 
similar nature. He divides the flame of a candle into four zones 
instead of three or is commonly taught in ordinary Anglo-Vernacular 
Schools. He is quite happy in the use of his illustrations which are 
mostly derived from ordinary life. Thus he explains the phenome- 
non of chemical affinity with reference to friendship among men; 
the periodical classification of elements with reference to the musical 
scale; and so on. The dedication of the book to Mahatma Dayanand 
Maharaj; the naming of the river Ganges or ‘Shri Gangaji’; the use 
of Arabic and Persian words at places show that he wishes to carry 
all sort of people with him and there perhaps he is right. 


The general get up is commendable except that its beauty is 
very often marred by the occurrence of misspelt words, wrong 
symbols, false figures and incorrect and unidiomatic language. The 
frequent use of English terms in Hindi as well as English characters 
is fatal to continual interest. ‘The foot of the page is the proper 
place for sucha purpose. As itis, the attention of the reader passes 
from the Hindi terms on to the English ones and secures the fixity 
on the mind of the latter in preference to the former. 


Chemistry is an experimental science. Its knowledge, therefore, 
is better acquired by means of practical work than by mere reading 


F readi in a foreign 
of works on the subject. No amount of reading, whether ina g 
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language or in the mother tongue, is of any use unless the student 
is given frequent opportunities for practical work. America and Japan 
afford greater facilities in this respect than India and hence it is that the 
writer of the present work gained his object in the United States 
though he was taught in a foreign language. Language here is of 
secondary importance. The book is alleged to be meant for those 
who have got no opportunities for the acquisition of such knowledge 
through the medium of foreign tongues such as English, French, 
German etc, I think the author has almost failed in his object. 
The book can be read intelligently only by those who know English 
already. Of course it might serve the purposes of revision for 
students going up for the F. A. Examination of the Allahabad Uni- 
versity who find it somewhat troublesome to go through an English book 
on the eve of the examination. The work ought to have been 
preceded by a more elementary one to which an easier and more 
gradual access could have been found by those not conversant with 
English texts on the subjects. We hope Mr. Sinha will attend to this 
and similar other desires of his countrymen for the good and welfare 
of whom he is labouring so much. There are very few people in India 
who can be properly called “educated”. Most of the so—called 
*educ ited’ persons would hardly be able to even decipher the work. 
They stand in need of more elementary and easier works the pre- 
paration of which is a befitting task for men of Mr. Sinha’s knowledge 
and experience. 


GOVARDHAN. 


The Report of the Kanya Mahavidyalaya Jnllundhur (1965-66).— 
The Arya Samaj can boast of two unique institutions which are un- 
rivalled in the whole of India, and set before the country a high ideal 
of public usefulness and genuine patriotism combined with intellectual 
freedom and manly independence of a high order. One of these is the 
Gurukula Academy at Kangri, and the other, the Kanya Mahavidya- 
laya at Jullundur. 


The Kanya Mahavidyalaya is only 12 years old. And yet it 
has worked wonders. and is fast developing into a woman’s Univer- 
sity like that of the ‘ Land of the Rising Sun ”. 


“A nation’, says Mr. Saint Nihal Singh, the illustrious 
author of the “ Messages of Uplift for India ”, “ is made or marred 
as she succeeds or fails in discharging her duty by her rising gene- 


ration. Children constitute the greatest asset of a country. Their 
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labour will create wealth. ‘Their morals will determine national cha- 
racter. Their ideals will uplift the people. Their progress will shape 
the destiny of the land”. And he further adds: —‘The most sagacious, 
richest and noblest people is the one that provides every male and 
female child opportunity to express itself the best it can in the chan- 
nels in which its creator designed it to work. If, through lack of edu- 
cational or other facilities, a child is not allowed to evolve itself to 
the highest point it is capable of reaching, the nation to that extent 
suffers loss and incurs reproach ”’. 


Now the founders of the Gurukula and the Kanaya Mahavi- 
dyalaya seem to be guided by the same noble sentiments and pur- 
sue the same noble policy. The object of the Gurukula is to produce 
learned scholars, true patriots, genuine philanthrohists, original 
thinkers and pious and God-fearing man. The Kanya Mahavidya- 
laya “aims at the noble object of ameliorating the cause of female 
education by imparting physical, intellectual, moral and religious 
instruction to the girls, besides training them in household economy 
and other arts peculiar to the sex’. In one way, important we are 
disposed to think, the Kanya Mahavidyalaya is doing work which is 
more than even the work of the Gurukula Academy. It is training 
the future mothers of the nation; and thus creating an agency for the 


uplift of Aryavarta by elevating the women of the country. 


India’s degeneration, in the main. is to be attributed to the 
ignorance of our women—-for a backward mother cannot produce 
progressive sons and daughters; and “ so long as the woman’s lot is 
not made easier-—solong as her life continues to be a burden—so 
long as she has not the time and opportunity to improve her mind and 
strengthen her body—Indias’ uplift and regeneration will remain 
unaccomplished and the ‘people will continue to remain on the 
downward grade ”. 


The managers of the Kanya Mahavidyalaya and the Gurukula 
Academy fully recognise that man and woman are the comple- 
ments of each other and that the evolution of the one means the 
uplift of the other; and all sincere lovers of the Afatribhume are 
watching the growth and development of these sister institutions with 
grent interest, for their hopes of her regeneration are centred in ims- 
titutions like these which pave the way to progress and prosperity— 
help toward raising the status of the race and thus improve the 


character of the country- 
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The Kanya Mahavidyalaya has been a School upto now, but 
this year the first college class has been opened. “ The present 
strength of the College class °’, says the Report, “is three, one of 
whom has chosen Sanskrit as her special subject, while the other 
two have taken up English”. Shri Mati Pandita Savitri Devi is the 
Honorary Head Mistress of the institution. She is devoted heart 
and soul to promote the cause of her sisters; and she is helped in 
the discharge of her responsible duties by other Kumaris who are 
equally en/husiastic and * have nobly come forward to act as hono- 
rary teachers in the Vidyalaya ”. 


We are also glad to see that the institution is being patronised 
by the public outside the Punjab and is gradually assuming an all—- 
India importance as far as the education of the girls is concerned. 
This wili best appear from the list of donors and subscribers to the 
Vidyalaya among whom we find gentlemen from U. P. and other 
parts of the country. 


Among the pressing needs of the institution may be mentioned 
a good commodious building for a Boarding House and an able 
and scholarly English mistress; and we hope and trust the gener- 
ous public, which always extends a helping hand to all good and 
disinterested work, will come forward and supplement the labours 
of the philanthropic Managers of the Mahavidyalaya by substantial 
donations and subscriptions of a permanent character. 


The Kanya Mahavidyalaya of Jullundur deserves well of the 
public because it is doing a truly national work, and no money spent 


in chairty can be better utilised or expected to produce more bene- 
ficial results. 


VEDIC MAGAZINE 


Reviewer. 
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A Junior Geography of India, Burma and Ceylon. The 
above is the title of a most recent and upto date book on the 
Geography of India, Burma and Ceylon, The book is the second 
of its kind. The first one is ‘A new Geography of the Indian Empire 
and Ceylon’. Both these books are from the pen of Mr. Morrison 
M. A. L. L. B., of Madras. The first book has already gained wide 
popularity among the teachers and the students of this country. The 
Punjab Education Department has made it a text-book for candidates 
going up for tha Matriculation Examination. Since the publication 
of that book the teaching of Geography in secondary schools has 
immensely improved. The above facts encouraged Mr. Marrison to 
publish his present work of the same type for the benefit of the 


students of the junior classes. 


The book under review has been like iis predecessor written in 
a very sound and scientific way. Unlike old books on Geography, this 
book is quite free from long lists of dry and uninteresting names of 
mountains, rivers, towns, produce etc, which created a sort of dislike 
for the subject in the minds of the scholars. In this book detailed 
topography has been avoided and principal facts of geography have 
been connected with one another in their natural order as the links 
ip a chain. It is explained very nicely why a certain locality 
produces certain crops and no others—why, for instance, the Chenab 
and the Jhelum colonies produce wheat and not rice. Thus the 
memory of the students is greatly helped in learning geographi- 
cal facts by means of interesting and intelligent associations and 
comparisons. The comparison and contrast. between the Eastern 
and Western parts of the Great Indo—Gangetic valley is a 
very striking example of this—even the description of dry and barren 
desert of Rajputana has been made interesting for the reader, 


The author surely deserves congratulation on his success 


in saving the growing minds | of young students from being 
mercilessly spoiled by cramming long, tedious and tiresome 


lists of unintelligible, disconnected and henco useless names. 
Mr. Morrison has laid the axe at the very root of old evil of 
cramming so rife in Indian schools cand colleges which is, hovering 
like a maleficent spirit over student life in the country. 


Another very commendable feature of the book is the learned 
owards the real date of the birth of our planet. 


author’s approach t k . 
OND: PP the first book on geography in which the just 
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and impartial author, discarding the unscientific, supersititious 
and wrong Biblical date of the earth’s age has, at more than one 
place, referred to the date established by the eminent geologists, astro- 
nomers, and physicists of Europe and America. The talented author 
when describing the Indo-Gangetic plain observes :—*‘ These rivers 
(the Ganges, Brahmputra, Indus and [rawaddy) have in the course of 
thousands and millions of years made the country flat and smooth.” In 
the above quotation, the writer comes nearer to the calculation of 
Arya sages according to which, in Mr. Morrison’s words, ‘mother’ 
Ganges, “the holiest river in the world”, on whose banks at 
the dawn of Creation the Rishis of yore sang the holy Mantras of the 
Veda, the holy scripture of mankind at large, has heen fertilizing 
the greatest and the richest and the most populous valley in the 
world for crores of years. 


Ths book contains sixteen chapters, all of which are well 
written. The chapter on the Gangetic plains and ‘what man has 
made’ are simply admirable. The book has been made extremely 
interesting and attractive by means of beautiful pictorial illustrations 
of plants, buildings and bridges and numerous maps of the various 
parts of India and Burma., There is one coloured map of India 
Burma and Ceylon on the first page. There is an appendix in which 
instructions are given by means of a diagram for drawing the maps 
of India and Burma. ‘The book ends with a Jarge number of 
questions framed for the use of the teacher by means of which 
he can develop his pupils’ faculty for the scientific study of 
geography. I hope, the book will meet with a warm reception at 
the hands of the teachers and the students of this countryfor whom 
it will prove quite a boon. The get up is very nice. Price As. 12. 
Can be had of Messrs Thomas Nelson & Sons, London. 


; i MUKH RAM. 
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Motto I :— By the force of Brahmcharya alone have sages 
conquered death.— The Veda. F 


Motto JI :— The welfare of society and the justice of its 
arrangements are, at bottom, dependent on the character ofits 
members...............Lhere is no political alchemy by which you 


can get golden conduct out of leaden instincts.—Herbert Spencer. 


Count Leo Tolstoi, the great Rishi and sage of Europe. 
Grateful Ac- has sent usa number of his best books as a token 
knowled ge- of personal affection. Sage Tolstoi is one of those 

ments. living Mahatmas who are pillars of light for 
humanity and for whom we cherish the greatest reverence and 
the deepest veneration. His works have always been an unfailing 
source of inspiration to us and we have all along believed that Tolstoi, 
though a European, is the greatest living embodiment of Oriental 
Brahmanhood. ‘The ancient Brahman led a life of contemplation, self- 
abnegation; and self-renunciation, so does Tolstoi. He is, we believe, 
the only author of world-wide fame who, following in the footsteps of 
the Brahmans of old, regards ita sin to barter learning and has, 
therefore, a rooted objection to copy right of any kind. The following 
quotation from his letter to “The Free Age Press” speaks for itself:— 


“I also warmly sympathise with the announcement on your 
translations that no rights are reserved. Being well aware of all the 
extra sacrifices and practical difficulties that this involves for a publish- 

ing concern at the present day, I particularly desire to express my 
heart-felt gratitude to the translators and participators in your work, 
who in generous compliance w ith my objection to copyright of any 
kind, thus help to render your English version of my writing absolutely S 


free to all who may wish to make use of it.” 
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We speak the bare truth when we say that the distinction which 
Tolstoi, the true Brahman has conferred upon us by this token of affec- 
tionate interest in our spiritual well-being has filled us with greater pride 
than an autograph letter from the mightiest potentate of the civilized 
world could ever have done. His novel “ Resurrection” which some 
pharisees regard an “immoral” book has changed the wholecurrent of our 
life. Whoever feels irrepressible yearnings for the higher lifeand though 
“weak, faulty, or misguided,” is touched by “an inspiration towards 
goodness” must needs read this hook. ‘'Tolstoi’s works need no “ boo- 
ming” <All those who care to rise above the sensuous plane and to 
taste the celestial delights of a purer and a holier life try to shape their 
lives according to the teachings of Mahatmas like Tolstoi. We hope 
that he will continue to take such loving interest inus and to bless 
our humble efforts in furthering the cause which is so dear to his heart. 


Tasnaja Poliana. 
Fasuka, Youlsk Goub, 
The 213 November 1909. 
Dear Sır, 
T thank you very much for the Vedic Magazine which 
The Coun.’s you were so kind to send me. I am reading it 
Letter. always with great interest. In the last No. received 
by me. Vol. IIT No. 4 I appreciated very much the Article “ Plato and 
Shankaracharya.” by Pandit Prabhu Dutt Shastri. M. A. B. Y. 
You would be very kind if you consented to help me with a work 
that I have lately begun, and which, I hope, can be of some interest 
to yon. I have begun a series of expositions of all the great religions of 
the world, the essence of which is always one and the same for all 
Naturally the Vedic religion, as one of the most ancient and pro- 
found, must take in these series the first place. I wish to make a selec- 
tion of the most striking and profound sentences of the Vedic religion 
If you, or some of your contributors, can and will, help me in this 
matter by corresponding with me on the subject, I will be very 
thankful. 


With full esteem your friend, 
LEO TOLSTOI. 


The Brakmacharis ave keeping excellent health. There are 
Thehealth of very few on the sick list. The season is, it 
Brahmacharis. appears, exceptionally healthy. Alas, for the 
Medical practitioners ! 


— 
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The dates for the LER of new Brahmcharies have been 
New Brahm- changed from the 31st of December, 1909, ani 


il charies. the first of January 1910, to the 30th and 31st 
i of January 1910. Guardians, of the candidates will: kindly note. ` 

3 ` The quarterly examination is over and the results have ye 
y The quarterly declared. The Office Supdt. has been instructed 


examination. to communicate to the guardians ofthe Vidya ae 
the examination results. 


= The Biennial Report of the Mahavidyalya is in press and 
The Biennial if the work of printing is expedited will be 
; Report. out iu about one month’s time. The Quinquennial 
Report is not iù stock all copies having beeu scut out on account of 
the unprecedented demand. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


UTTERANCES OF THE DAY. 


THE LAHORE ARYA SAMAJ ANNIVERSARY, 


PRINCIPAL 
MUNSHI RAM, 


ON 


“The Present Situation and our Duty.” 


alacisfa Anafaa fg 1 dterafa dea afaate | 
aaafa adafa Afè 1 wistseatat afaafe l 
nega aedafaare | aatia aat afaate | 


DIVINE PRAYER. 


“Do thou, O Lord, who art the ocean of resplendence, 
bestow upon me, who am deficient in learning, intellect 
and strength, a little of that resplendence by which the 
entire Universe is being sustained. Ocean of strength! 
Do thou make me strong! Repository of Power! Do 
thou impart power to me! Lord of Sovereignity! Do 
thou grant that I may attain sovereignity in the world 
of the spirit. O Supreme Personification of Righteous In- 
dignation! Do thou kindle,this emotion in me! O Fount 


_ of Fortitude! Arm me with this invaluable moral virtue”. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN ! 


Iam fully conscious of my limitations and cannot, 


therefore, but address you with diffidence. T am not 


ossessed of learning enough to be able to produce any 
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permanent impression on the minds of such of you as 
are learned in Political Philosophy and Physical Science. 
Physically L have been reduced to such straits that I 
entertain grave doubts whether it will be possible for 
me to make myself heard in this vast assembly. If 

spite of the admonitions of my medical adviser I am 
standing here before you, it is because I feel that tlic 
occasion being extraordinary must call forth an extraordinary 
amount of disregard of personal well-being. Who knows that 
this anniversary will not be the......... ..... but I will say no 
more and will not pursue the melancholy vein of thought. I 
have been restrained from giving expression tothe dreadful 
thought which is on the tip of my tongue by the warning 
words of Bhagwan Krishna which are, at the present 
moment, ringing in my ears with wunsusual persistence 


ayara faavafa 


“He whose mind is tortured with misgivings and doubts is 
doomed.” 


Why should I disregard the August Warning? All 
that I have to say is that if you are convinced that the 
occasion is one of exceptional importance, help me to convey 
my message to you and listen with attention to what 
I have to say. 


HARD AND STUBBORN FACTS. 


Perhaps you expect that I shall commence my speech 
with a long introduction as I did last year. If you do, your 
expectations are bound to be disappointed. I do’nt think 
any introduction is needed now. The time for introduc- 
tions is gone. The occasion does not lend itself to the 


eens). 20 e 


Y 


intellectual luxury, on the part of the speaker, of drawing — 


allegorical pictures and presenting word-paintings. A ride 
on the Pegasus and a lift on the wings of the imagination - 


would ill il with the gravity of the situation. T wil 
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therefore, setting aside all embellishments of speech; 
appeal, this night, to the logic of facts—unvarnished, hard 
and stubborn facts. 


A. PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 

Last year, standing on this very platform [ had said 
something on this very subject and had expressed a hope 
that my prayers and requests would reach His Imperial 
Majesty across the seas. Have I any other request to 


(a 


a 


make to-day? WEmphatically no! So faras I am person- 
ally concerned, I said my say last year and embodied it 
in an Introduction to my brother Mr. Madan Mohan Seth’s 
pamphlet “An Open Letter to Lord Morley”. A copy 
of the pamphlet has been sent to His Excellency the Viceroy, 
whose Private Secretary has acknowledged receipt. Copies 
have also been sent to heads of Provincial Administrations, 
Chief Commissioners, and Commanding Officers of the 
Indian Army. I have nothing tọ add to what I have 
said there. I have come before you to repeat the old 
story. How Jong will it be necessary to repeat it? “How 
lone” says the echo. 


THE ARYA SAMAJ IS A POWERFUL FORCE. 


Gentlemen! It hath oft been said that the story of 
what the Arya Samaj has suffered during the past three 
years is a woeful, mournful, and doleful story. But I 
regard the matter in a different light. A very small society, 
insignificant and, [ may add, even contemptible as regards 
numerical strength, has produced a convulsion in the entire 
worll and compelled the attention of one and sundry. 
Years ago when Davis declared that the day would come 
when the world would ring with the name of Dyananda 

+ the statement was received with incrednlous laughter and 
scornful derision. 


$ 


But who dare treat the matter lightly now? The 


spectre of a trimmphant Vedic Church is assuming hideous 
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and horrifying shapes and dreadful disguises and scaring 
people cut of their wits. All the tricks of deranged im- 
agination and unhinged intellect are being exhausted to 
inake the vision weird and terror-inspiring. Crowned poten- 
tates are trembling on their thrones. ‘the civilized world 
stands astounded and wonder—struck. Nobody knows what 
is the rationaie of the movement that is talked so much 
about. People are always afraid of what is novel and what 
they do not understand. Be that as it may, the fact re 
mains that the Arya Samaj can no longer be treated with 
good humored contempt. This, at any rate, is gratifying. 
The main question, however, demands an answer. I will, 
therefore, state to you in brief what [ wrote down in the 
pamphlet. 


ARYAS AND THE ARMY. 


Tt is a fact that an order has been circulated in all 
regiments directing that no Arya is to |be allowed to enter 
the precincts of regimental barracks. In that pamphlet, I 
have appealed to His Excellency the Commanider-in-Chief 
and have submitted that the most degraded criminal and 
the veriest scapegrace stands in need of spiritual solace 
and consolation. In Europe, anarchists assassinate Kings. 
What oftence can be viler than that? But if one of these 
criminals be a Roman Catholic and were to appeal to a 
Prostestat Government that he wants apriest of his own per- 
suation to attend to his spiritual ministrations, his wishesare 
respected and the request is granted. You cannot have for- 
gotten that last year, in compliance with the wishes of a 
Brahmo anarchist, Pandit Shiv Nath Shastri, a Brahmo 
Missionary, was allowed to see him and to prepare him for 


death. 


Compare this with the treatment meted out to the 


sein 


Arva Samaj. Arya soldiers—not criminals mind you—ara— 
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their Updeshaks with them to provide them with moral 
sustenance and to cheer them up in dark hours of tempt- 
ation and weakness. This is my last appeal to the Com- 
mandev-in-Chief. I hope that the demands of justice and 
fair-play will be satisfied and the order based upon false 
and lying representations or unfortunate misconceptions 
will be cancelled. I know not what the fate of my pre- 
vious appeal was. But this I know that six days back it 
was a subject of common talk among Arya soldiers that the 
prohibition had not been withdrawn. The poor fellows 
regarded the interdiction as curious and could’nt understand 
it. Nor can I 


THE ARYA SAMAJ PREACHES ALOVE OF ALL 
SENTIENT BEINGS. 


Gentlemen! We are charged with being seditious, but 
asmy brother Mr. Madan Mohan Seth has stated in his well- 
reasoned “Open Letter,” is it not a little curious that a 
church which preaches that it isa sin to take the life of the 
tiniest creature on God’s earth and which teaches 


freq agat anam? 


( Do thou look upon all sentient beings with the eye 
of a friend). 


should be charged with inciting people to rebellion ? 
What an irony of fate! The Aryas are being con- 
demned as “ uncivilized ” because they preach vegetarianism 
and yet denounced as anarchists and seditionists and 
are denied rights from which even anarchists are not 
shut out. 


THE BULL AND THE DECREE. 


I am not ina position to say what the responsible 
rulers think about the Arya Samaj. Ido not know what 
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that Moslem, Snatanist, and Khalsa papers openly assert 
that the Govt regards the Arya Samaj as seditious. 

In the Middle Ages when the Pope issued his bull 
of excommunication against a king, his subjects felt that 
they were absolved from the duty of allegiance to him. His 
person was n> longer inviolate. The halo of Divinity that 
hedged him round vanished and the person who deprived 
him of his kingdom was not a usurper. Our case is parallel. 
It is believed that the decree has gone forth. 

“Tae Arya SAMAJ 18 SEDITIOUS ” 

We are being treated as outlaws. The Snatan- 
ists, the Moslems, the Christians, and the Jains think 
that now is the time to crush us and to pulverise us, 
The [Prem Sagar Sabha in its anniversary meeting 
passed a resolution in favour of cow-protection and 
appealed for funds to build a Goshala. A Mussalman 
has issued a notice and posted it at various places in 
Lahore in which the doughty follower of the Prophet of 
Arabia says that Mohomadens will not stand iu the way 
of the work ef cow-protection but no co-operation between 
Hindus and Muslims is possible so long as the wicked sect 
of Aryas who vilify the apostles of all faiths is not blotted 
out of existence. Every street boy can now throw filth and 
mud at Aryas with impunity. Why! Because it is believed 
that they are outlaws. Such, gentlemen, is the crisis with 
which the Arya Samaj is confronted. Mlisfortunes and cala- 
maties are thickening fast. Itis believed by Govt. servants 
that the Arya Samaj is in bad books. We know not 
what the Govt. thinks. But the impression is gaining 
ground that it is opposed to us and our enemies, not willing 
to let the grass grow under their feet, are acting upon 
this impression. 

THE UNITED PROVINCES GOVERNMENT 
AND THE ARYA SAMAJ. 


Tt i is generally believed that the U. P. Governmen = 


» 
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the situation is better in the Punjab. But facts point to 
a different conclusion. It is a happy chance that Sir John 
Hewett is at the helm of affairs there. He isa level—headed 
ruler and has a noble heart. He wanted to find out the 
truth and with this end in view deputed a fair-minded 
officer to investigate. This officer was opposed to the prin- 


ciple of Government by downright repression and knew 
that a Government which reduced its subjects to a state 
of absolute impotence was no Government. He conducted 
his inquiry in a spirit of absolute impartiality, was convinced 
that the charges brought against the Samaj were groundless 
and submitted a report conceived in this strain. He was not 
believed and the atmosphere again became surcharged with 
electrical currents. The lecture that I delivered last year— 
the substance of which was rendered into English and 
printed in the form of a pampblet—was also read by many 
officials. I saw many Covernment officers and had long 
interviews with them. I was completely stunned when I was 
told what had been dinned into their ears and they were 
no less astonished when they were apprised of the real facts. 


OUR BLOOD IS ON THE HEAD OF OUR OWN 
KITH AND KIN. 


You probably think that the British Government is 
responsible for our sufferings. If so, disabuse your mind 
of this miscouception- We have our own countrymen to 
thank for all our troubles Here is something which will 
throw a flood of light on the matter. The District Magis- 
trate of Bijnor came to visit the Gurukula, He had ex- 
pressed a desire to see the boys. Ele saw them and examined 
the forearms of some of them with his fingers. When 
he had inspected everything his disillusionment was a sight 
for the gods to look at. He stood in blank wonder and 
exclaimed “I cannot help telling you the funny reports 
that I received. I was told that your boys knew archery 
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find that all this is false. Of course, your boys are physically 

superior to ordinary school boys but this is natural consider- 

ing the fact that they live in the open air. I was inform- 

ed that they were expert horsemea who aimed their arrows 

straight at flying birds and invariably brought themdown.” 
When asked why he had pinned his faith to such vile 

falsehoods and gross and diabolical inventions he replied. 
“s We have to deal with criminal classes almost every day of 
our lives and therefore naturally become suspicious. More- 
over [ have been so often deceived in this country that it 
has become psychologically impossible for me to preserve an 
attitude of trustfulness. He then related, with humorous 
touches and fine strokes of wit, the story a Talukdar who had 
gained his confidence by vapourings and Broggodocio about 
his honesty and integrity and the rectitude of his inten- 
tions. He had been completely gulled by that man, for 
it appeared after his demise that he was a vampire who 
took a demoniac delight in sucking the blood of his tenants. 


Mr Ford further remarked that the Arya Samaj 
leaders fought shy of seeing officials, the attitude of aloof- 
ness was reciprocal, and the cloud of misconceptions could 


not be dissipated. 


A DEPUTY COLLECTER DISGUISED 
AS A PLEADER. 


A few days after this a Daputy Collector who gave 
himself out to be a pleader visited the Gurukula. 
I had been informed previously of the fact that a 
Deputy Collector would visit the Gurukula and would 
give himself out asa pleader. I had been informed of this 
by our Intelligence Deptt. (Laughter ) which is no less 
vigilant than the Govt. Intelligence Deptt. 


In the dead of night I found the pseudo-pleader loiter- 
a spectral visitant the enclosed area where 


ing about like ate 
ra] ag, 

ika Phari. A thatched enclosure had been 
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built round the open space to prevent ladies from passing 
that way. But the legal practitioner whose intellect had 
been befogged and intellectual vision obfuscated by wise 
saws and precedents recently acquired was oppressed by, 
God knows what, nightmares and hallucinations. He went 
into the enclosed area and was looking about him with a 
blank look and an expressionless countenance when I caught 
hold of him by the arm and said with a good-humored smile 
and a sly look “Well, my good fellow! Have you found 
out all our secrets” (Laughter). He was completely taken 
aback and averting his countenance said “You have found 
me out sir! Yes, I am not what I represented to you that I 
was. The Gurukula is a centre of righteousness. I cannot 
and will not malign it.” 


THE BLESSINGS OF BRITISH RAJ, 


Gentlemen ! Need I state more facts to convince 
you that our nation has reached depths of moral 
degradation which it is difficult to fathom. How utterly 
unfit are we for Swarajya just at present! My father 
who had taken much part in the measures taken 
after the mutiny to restore order often related his expe- 
riences to me. On the basis of what he had told me, I had 
come to the conclusion that for a century at least the con- 
tinuance of British Raj was essential to the peaceful pro- 
gress and orderly developement of the country. Recent 
events have disclosed plague spots and revealed leprous sores 
in the body politic the existence of which I had never so 
much as suspected before. Now I am convinced that I 
was too sanguine and therefore my forecaste was not correct. 
I believe, now, that for another three hundred years British 
Supremacy alone can ensure peace and order in this land 
and that if this guarantee of peace was taken away all 
facilities for advancement along evolutionary lines would 
vanish. I know that some of you will not agree with my 


view but that will not deter me from asserting without any 
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a of contradition that my previous opinion was based on 
wrong data. The gasconnode and loud talk of the nation 
of slaves had imposed upon me and lulled me into a false 
sense of security and self-complaisance. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH SIR JOHN HEWETT. 


But I have digressed because this digression appeared 
tome necessary and I wanted to drive homea valuable lesson. 
Now to return to my tale of woe. Sir John Hewett wrote 
tome that he desired an interview. | had just returned from 
a long journey when His Honour’s letter reached me. In 
response to his invitation I proceeded at once to His 
Honour’s camp at Dera Dun. You will be surprised to learn 
that though a Swedeshi Raja had felt hesitation in accord- 
ing me an interview because my garments were not in har- 
mony with the splendour and magnificence of his gorgeous 
Durbar, Sir John’s greeting was most cordial and hearty not 
withstanding the fact that the suit of clothes that [then wore 
was travel-soiled and the stamp of wear and tear upon it 
was unmistakble. What he told me went further to prove 
that if we were bent upon finding out our real enemies we 
must look for them nearer home. I told Sir John that I 
had said my say in my lecture and lad then presented my- 
self only in obedience to the summons of His Honour. I 
poured out there all that was surging up in my breast and 
eased myself of a heavy load. Whether that interview 
will lead to any tangible results or not is known to God 
alone, but this much I can tell you that His Honour ex- 
pressly declared that he entertained no suspicions what- 
ever about the Gurukula. 


THE PATIALA IMBROGLIO. 


Although all this is gratifying so far as it goes, yet it 
cannot be denied that we are passing through a crisis which 
orcise of all the raoral virtues that we do or 


requires the exe 
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present are have been graphically and picturesquely des- 
cribed by my dear young friend Rama Deva. We possess not 
the resources of communities that are rich in wordly be- 
longings and possess influence and therefore the impending 
calamity cannot be staved off by utilising resources and 
employing expedients which we do not possess and do not 
seek to possess. Our strength consists in the supremely right- 
eous character of our mission and need I tell you, descend- 
ants of Rishis, that armed with such superhuman strength 
and Divine Power we can bear down the combined resist- 
ance of empires. Yes! We are passing through a crisis .The 
hour of trial has come. Now wiil the chaff be winnowed 
away and the grain remain to afford sustenance to and build 
up the fibres and muscles of our organisation. ‘Take the 
case of our Patiala brethren and just ponder over the hard- 
ships that they are suffering for the holy faith. I repeat 
that I do not pretend to have read the mysterious workings 
of the official mind but, as I have already said, it is being 
bruited about in the country that the AryaSamaj is a 
“marked society”, and that thedeath-knell of its existence is 
about to be sounded. The Fates are weaving the fabric which 
is to serve as its winding sheet and the last nail which is 
to be driven into its coffin is being hammered into shape. 
Perhaps this impression is responsible for the arrest of 84 
Arya brethren at Patiala. They are yet under custody and 
have not even been placed on their trial but the blood- 
hounds, the “ herded wolves, bold only to pursue,” and “the 
obscure raven, clamorous o’er the dead” are already after 
us athirst for blood. Questions are put in Parliament 
which are worded so as to give the impression that the 
words “accused” and “ convicted” are synonymous. The 


“watch dogs of the state, Moslem organs of public opinion, 


are barking deep and their growls and snarls are a sufficient 
indication of thé fate that, in their opinion, should overtake 
their unhappy victims. But what to speak of those that are 
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are unconsciously wronging us. Even my brother Mr. 
Malabari who has a just reputation for nobility of heart and 
level-headedness has been carried away by the dominant 
feeling of the hour and urges upon the Maharaja the neces- 
sity of putting down sedition with a strong hand. Where 
the Arya Samaj isconcerned, no distinction is made between 
actual sedition and “alleged” sedition even by those who 
ought to know better. I have nothing to say against the 
composition of the special Tribunal at Patiala. It is sans 
reproche and we can safely rely upon the unimpeachable 
sense of justice of the distinguished judges. But there is 
an aspect of the question which requires considera- 
tion. The Samaj Mandir at Patiala has been locked and 


“the Aryas are in police custody. The Maharaja is a 


young man hardly out of his teens. I doubt not the gracious- 
ness of his intentious and the generosity of his impulses. 
But I say all this in fear and trembling. My mind is 
oscillating between extremes of fear and hope. It is 
being proclaimed far and wide that the decree of 
interdiction has been promulgated. The Arya Samaj is 
now the target for all novices who wish to practise archery 
vhich aims at human hearts. The arrows as they leave 
he bow straightway make for the human heart and wound 
-he most highly cherished susceptibilities. , If one man is 
disposed to be just another man strikes in and the fatal 
word ıs passed. It is this state of affairs that has filled 
the hearts of Aryas with trepidation. Arya Brethren! 
[ believe it is not a vain hope on my part that you will 
do your duty and realize that. 


... Because right is right, to follow right, 
Were wisdom in the scorn of conseyuence. 


Do not look up for guidance and light to those 
who pose as leaders of the Samaj. If you will 
rivet your gaze upon them, believe me disappointment 


5 Bie a 7 
is in store for you. I say if they are the centre of your 
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hopes then wind up the Arya Samaj. If they are the 
cynosure of your eyes, the hopes which the speech of 
my young friend have awakened in your breast are a 
snare and a delusion. But facts are facts. Facts tell 
you that there is a reserve of moral force in the Arya 
Samaj as a body which is a valuable conmunal asset and 
which will enable the Church to pass through all crises 
safely in spite of the indifference and incapacity of the 
leaders. I will relate to you an episode or two which 
cannot but cheer up you despairing and despondent 
hearts and raise your drooping spirits. I went to Patiala 
to find out all about my suffering brethren. On reaching 
there I found that the case would come on for hearing 
at 3 P. M. that very day. I could not walk on account of 
weakness, and, therefore, drove to the place. When the carri- 
age reached near the Arya Samaj Mandir, it slowed down. 
The sight of the deserted and guarded place of worship 
awakened many sad recollections and pitiful reminiscences. 
My mind went back to the day on which I had delivered my 
lecture on the anniversary occasion in that very hall before 
a large and respectable audience including members of 
the Council of Regency. The lectures delivered on that 
occasion had drawn forth hearty applause and there was 
not a speck on the sky. It was all sunshine and spring. 
Our hearts beat with joy, our hopes ran high and we fed 
our imagination on mental views, vistas, and panoramas. 
The contrast between the present and the past was too 
brilliant nət to have compelled my attention and held fast 
my mind. The Samaj Mandir was now locked. Four 
swords were suspended in the Verandah. Two cots 
were lying there. One policeman was smoking in that holy 
place and another was plying the needle. The sight 
stunned me. I was completely stupified. The heart— 


rending spectacle affected me deeply and for a moment 
the thought flashed across my mind that the Arya Samaj 


had been dishonoured. But this blasphemous thought was 
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permitted a lodgment there only for a moment. The next q 
moment tne Divine in me asserted itself and a mysterious 
voice whispered into my ear in slow, measured, and sweet 


tones :— 


“The Arya Samaj cannot he disgraced. The dis- 
grace, the shame, and the ignorminy is theirs who think 
that Om can be imprisoned and the eternal Veda locked 
up if a sword is hung over the Aryan place of worship. 
The disgrace is theirs who think that by placing a guard 
over edifices made of brick and mortar TRUTH can be 
suppressed—the eternal Truth which gave peace of 
| mind to millions ages before the Bible and the Alcoran 

were written. Yea the truth which lit up the world with 
its undimmed, untarnished, and perpetually resplendent 


: light millions of years before Zoraster was born. Short- 
sighted are they that think that the Veda can be 
locked in. 


AN UNMISTAKABLE PROOF OF 
INNOCENCE. 


When I proceeded forward | saw my brethren, “the 
accused,” coming to the court in three groups. When | 
Wi looked at them there was something in their bearing, in 
their carriage, in their address, in their gait, and in the 
expression of their transfigured faces which reminded me 
involuntarility of what I had read of bands of .martyrs 
being led to the scaffold. It appeared as if an army of 
stoics was marching forward triumphantly to its doom with 
the words “Thine will be done” on their lips. Lachhman 
Dass, who was always lean and spare, had a ruddiness 
and a glow onhis face which had so completely transformed 
him that it was difficult to identify him. This was the 
seal set upon it by innocence. The guard that escorted 
them had a pallor and a livid hue on their faces which 
brought the glow of the escorted into strong relief. When 
my brethren approached me they cried out Namaste with 
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one voice. It was then that I realized that these men 
loved the Lord so much that in furtherance of His will they 
could mount the scaffold without a demur. When I went 
there a second time Nandlal, another of the “ accused,” sent 
me a message. When the messenger approached me J thought 
that my brother had sent to inform me of some of the trou- 
bles from which he and his brave comrades were suffering. 
But the message only purpoted to say that since my health 
was weak and my life was precious for the Arya Samaj, I 
should take rest and not trouble myself on their behalf. 
They were alright and did not feel depressed in the least. 
You can imagine, gentlemen, how this message electrified 
me and filled me with hope for the future. I repeat now 
with greater emphasis. 


“They are mistaken who think that Dharma can be 
crushed.” This is thehour of trial. The Yajna fire has been 
lighted. The more Ghee you will pour into it the more 
brightly the flames will leap up into the air and envelop all 
things round them burning away impurities. Who can 
extinguish the flame of Dharma burning steadily in the hearts 
of true believers ? 


THE DUTY OF THE ARYA SAMAJ. 


Now what is the duty of the Arya Samaj at this 
hour ? Some people think that our duty consists in sending 
up memorials and representations to the powers that be. 
But I say, no. That is not our duty. | know that we are 
not seditionists. Every Arya Samajist knows that he is 
nota seditionist. We bear malice against no man. If 
we are guilty of any offence it is this that we do not 
poison the ears of the officials against our countrymen. 
We carry no tales and invent no sensational news to save 
the empire from imaginary dangers. Let us have goad 


wishes and kind thoughts even for our oppressors. Gentl- 


men, if such be your attitude no power onearth can harm 
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you. If some of you think that our duty demands that we 
should wait in deputation upon officials and boast about 
our loyalty, I say openly that I will join no such deputation. 
Why ? Because loyalty with us is not merely an article 
meant for show. It constitutes the first condition of our 
existence in this country. Swami Dyanand once said 
“Tf the English were to leave the country to-day, the 
heads of our preachers will be chopped down in no time”. 
Can any Arya Samajist even think for a moment that the 
British should go away and their raj be replaced by the ra 
of some barbarian from the frontier? Could any Arya 
Samajist like to see anarchy and contusion take the 
place of the rule of the English among whom 
there are many fair-mided and justice—loving people. Are 
we not the subjects of His Gracious Majesty King Edward 
VII and therefore entitled to equal confidence with our 
fellow subjects of our other denominations ? Why should our 


loyalty be questioned then ? 


If our hearts are guileless, and our hands are clean,. 
if it is a fact that the kingdom of the Arya Samaj is not 
ofthis earth and it spurns materialistic gains; it is an insult 
to the Samaj to demand that its representatives should stand 
before their temporal rulers with folded hands and say with 
bated breath “ verily, we are loyal”. The Arya Samaj 
- need not present memorials and send up petitions. The 
it homage of the Arya Samaj to the British rulers of the 
| country, in matters temporal, is not hypocritical. It is 
not a mere make believe. It is, as I have said, one of the 
essential conditions of its smooth working in this country. 
Those need prove their loyalty who think that Kabul, 
Persia, and Turkey are with them and that the establish- 
ment ofan Asia—wide Moslem domination is only a question 
of time. Let those that seek worldly power and temporal 
sovereignity wait upon the rulers in sackcloth and ashes a 
and indulge in protestations and asseverations of loyalty 
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Our mission it is to establish the kingdom of righteousness 
upon this earth and to rule the world by sheer force of 
ideas.. We stand not in need of prevarication, diplomatic 
representations, or toadyism and sycophaycy. What we do 


is openand above board. We are confident of the triumph 
of truth. 


THE DEFENCE FUND, 


If you have such a consciousness I need not appeal 
to you for the Defence Fund. If the innocence and suffer- 
ing of your brethren cannot move your hearts, I can 
command no language to rouse you to a sense of your duty. 

You dandle and fondle your children every day, chaff 
your wives and are leading a happy life. Know yea not 
that the wives and children of 84 brave Arya Samajists 
are languishing in pain and anxiety day by day, watering 
the earth with their streaming tears, and rending the welkin 
with their piteous shrill cries. It is, no doubt, true that 
those under arrest in their enthusiasm feel no grief and their 
faces are resplendent. But the very thought of the pain 
and grief which are eating into the vitals of their 
wives makes one’s hair stand on an end. I must say here 
that I hold no brief for real seditionists. If there be any 
in the Arya Samaj who preaches political assassination and 
murder, which are sins of the deepest dye, pick him out 
and torture him to death if you will. He is no Arya. If 
there be any whose aim itbe to subvert the Government 


punish him. 


The Arya Samaj sides not with such, but for God’s 
sake spare the innocent. Spare those whose only sin isa scorn 
of Adkarama and vice and who are fanatical only in the 
extirpation of pestilent social evils and noxious customs. Arya 
Brethren ! Dark clouds are thickening round you. Your 
country men for whose well-being you have laboured long 
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that all Christians, Moslems, and Jainis, are apposing us tooth 
and nail. Let the Aryas rest assured that devout and God- 
fearing men, no matter to what religion they belong, 
count it an infamous crime to carry on subterranean acti- 
vity against us. This is reassuring. ‘But even if it were other- 
wise, our duty is clear. All Aryas who are angered when 
oppressed stray away from the. path of duty. Let me tell 
you that true Aryativa consists in keeping the equanimity 
of your mind unruffled in dark hours of peril. When you 
are persecuted think of your persecutor as some misguided 
person who knows not what he does. Bharatari Hari has 
truly said that a righteous man is he who, in the midst of 
affliction, swerves not from the path of stern duty. Let 
your thoughts for all be kindly. Aryas! The day is not 
distant when calamities will follow each other in close 
succession, when you will have to suffer not only the ri- 
gors of unjust imprisonment but something worse. 
If even at that time you stumble ever so little and are actu- 
ated by the spirit of revenge or the feeling of vindictiveness 
you will bring disgrace on the Arya name. May the Lord 
inspire you with fortitude. Dear Brethren! You are the 
custodians of the Veda. Yours is the privelege of spread- 
ing the soul-satisfying teachings of the Word of God in the 
world. You hold in trust for generations yet unborn the 
fount of ambrosia and nectar which is to keep humanity 
spiritually alive and to galvanise into life tribes and nation- 
alities that are morally dead and spiritually devitalisd. 
Think of your glorious priveleges:and then tell me if you = 
can at all afford to be vindictive. Let people persecute = 
you but you must invariably bless your persecutors. You 
claim the privelege of working in the hope that some day 
the whole of the world will render allegiance to the banner 
of Om. If you have to produce this bloodless revolution, 
cultivate fortitude. Be not prompted by the narrow idea of 
establishing Swarajya in Aryavarta alone. Your aim it 
_ should: Bets” LABs tHE BH Rosey SUPrswaraya—the 
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sovereignity of righteousness and the supreme rule of 
Dharama— in England, Germany, and all over the world. Let 
it be our ambition to place the teachings of the Divine 
Faith before every crowned ruler and to fertilise the hearts 
and intellects of mankind with the life-giving and vitalizing 


showers of Vedic nectar and Shastric ambrosia. If we work 
in this spirit the millennium will not take long to come. 
People think that the very existence of the Arya Samaj is 
threatened and that this flower will be nipped in the bud 
before it has time to bloom and to impregnate the air with its 
sweet scent and heavenly fragrance. 


THE SECRET OF THE TRIUMPH 
OF THE ARYA SAMAJ. 


There is yet aray of hope which irradiates the surrond- 
ing gloom. In spite of the fact that our society is torn 
by mutual dissentions—Aryas are fighting one another in 
Biradries and courts of Law—there is no reason to despair. 
Those who think of controlling Hindu Briadries or of 
obtaining the loaves and fishes of the public service do not 
understand the Vedic Dharma. The Arya Samaj is 
triumphing in spite of the frailties and foibles of individual 
Aryas because the success of the society does not depend 
on the efforts of this or that leader. It depends upon the 
essential righteousness of the cause of the Arya Samaj and 
upon the universal character of its principles. The truth 
of Vedic Principles is being acknowledged even in Europe 
and America. Being sustained by the conviction that weare 
labouring for the re-habilitation of the supremercy of Satya 
Sanatan Dharma we are willing to bear pesecution cheer- 
fully. If Moslems and Christian, prompted by malice, incite 
the Govt. against you, let there be nothing but pity for them 
in your hearts. When you attain to this state, your church 
will be a proof against-injury by temporal powers. If you 
possess not so much fortitude, leave the Arya Samaj. There 
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TRUST IN.GOD AND DO THE RIGHT. 


Followers of the Vedic Religion! Think not that in times 
of danger your President or Secretary will necessarily come 
to your rescue. Resign yourself completely to the Divine 
Will. Being believers in the Veda it is unbecoming on 
your part to fall a prey to doubts. You have an atma in 
you which is indestructible and imperishable. Fire can 
burn it not, air can blow it not up, and cutting instru- 
ment can hew itnot down. If this be so, why need you depend 
upon the support of the president or the secretary. If you 
really believe—as the Veda unequivocally declares—that 
the atma is Amrit Putra, if you are immortal and co- 
eternal with God why need you seek the refuge of any hu- 
man power. If you must seek refuge, seek the refuge of our 
CommonFather. Members of the Arya Samaj! Thisisthe hour 
of trial. Let recreants and poltoons leave the Samaj branded 
with infamy. Let them not pollute and taint the entire 
society with their foul presence. My hopes are fixed on 
those whose minds are completely saturated, penetrated 
and interpenetrated with the Vedic teachings; who have 


pondered on the glorious career of the Risi-founder of the 
Arya Samaj, and have enlightened their minds and illu- 


mined their intellects by contemplating that pillar of light— 
that beacon for the footsore traveller on the journey 
of life. 


Think of the Aryas that are suffering for their religion 
at Patiala and let them serve as exemplars for you. People 
are lost in the whirlpool and vortex of carnal desires. Lose 
yourselves in the love of God: Knock for admittance to 
the Kingdom of Heaven and its gates will be opened unto 
you. Then and then alone, you will attain true peace of 
mind. Then and then alone, you will leave behind you a 
memory that will be cherished in the grateful recollection 
of posterity, Did I ‘speak of name and fame? That is 
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But the Law of Karma and Compensation is imperish 
able. Work never perishes An energetic man leaves thə 
impress of his personality on history in the making which the- 
finger of time is powerless to obliterate or to render faint 
I commenced my speech with a Veda Mantra. Pray for Teja. 
In order to attain it have recourse to Sadhans, cultivate 

i purity of heart and fortitude. Learn to suffer for your cause 
and practise self-introspection. Meditate on the Word of 
God, Practise Yamas and Niyamas. Then you will get 
Teja. This Teja will strengthen your mind and |fortify your 
soul and then there will bean unfoldment of pyschic powers. 


GENTLEMEN ! 

If the Veda is the scripture of True Knowledge and 
if the Divine Author of the Veda is All Truth, let the air re- 
sound with the battle-cry of Dyananda. “So long as I 
wear the Armour of Truth, I am invincible.” 


Remember! So long as the Arya Samaj bases its 


work on truth, no power on earth can crush it. God is one, 
the Veda is one unique repository of knowledge, Dharma 
is one, and Daynand is the one Apostle of this age. Let 
Truth be your motto and Dyananda your exemplar and fear 
no one. 


What is fear ? 


It is but the figment of the inagination, a ghost 
conjured up by one’s faney. If your concience is clear, 
no fears’ will assail you. The foundations of the Church 
have been deeply laid—neither Moslems, nor Christians nor 
the Government, powerful though it be, can shake them. 
Your greatest enemies are evil thoughts and evil deeds. 
These alone can work your ruin. Purify your hearts, cleanse 
your spirits, elevate your characters and seek the 
protecting shelter of Dharma. Arya Brethren ! I appeal 
not for the Defence Fund. If would be an affront to your 
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and take a vow to give up hostility and rancour. Cultivate 
Ahinsa. Purify your hearts and all your surroundings will 
be purified, sanctified, and cleansed. Pray to the Almighty 
for strength, and fortitude so that linked shoulder to shoulder 
we may march triumphantly to our goal. At such conjunc- 
tures of time union is strength and organisation is life. 
There is a Puranic Legend which says that from each drop 
of the blood of Jullundhar sprang 16,000 stalwart giants 
who were his very images. Let it be likewise with us. 


Aryas! Some of you are devoid of faith. Cul- 
trivate the grace of faith. Trust in God and 
fortify your souls. We are bundles of foibles. But 
if in spite of that we shall start on the journey of 
life armed with an unflinching belief in God and an un- 
swerving faith in the Veda, all our enemies will be con- 
quered and converted into allies. Let your love conquer 
the hearts of sworn foes. Let your heads bend down to 
receive the blows of the enemy. Let your heads be 
chopped off in large numbers, but let not a groan ora 
moan escape you. Bear the cross, heavy though it be, 
without a demur and ‘with unmurmuring cheerfulness. If 
at such a time you ever open your lips, let it be to say 
in loud and ringing tones “Thine will be done”. 


If you will be actuated by this spirit, Hindus, Moslems 
and Christians will render cheerful and willing homage to 
you. If fora decade your dropping heads will proclaim 
your faith in the Veda, Christians, Moslems, Americans 
and Europeans will smother Aryas will flowers. We shall 
not be present in this garb, but if the Doctrine of .Metap- 
sychosis is true, we shall view the triumph of our humble 
efforts with our own eyes. Dear Brethren! Is it not 
your wish to convert Christian, Moslems, and all to 
the Vedic Faith, to eradicate idol—worship, reile wor- 
ship, and superstition and to re-establish the worship of 
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the golden age, be prepared to pass through fire and sword 
and complain not of fate. When you will have attained to 
this state of mind, you will gain brilliant triumphs, and the 
goddess of success and realization will reverently circum- 
mambulate you. You will triumph, the Arya Samaj will 
triumph, the Vedic Dharma will triumph, and the Divine 
Cause will triumph. Dothou, O Lord, vonchsafe that all 
our brethren and sisters assembled in this spacious Pandal 
may be inspired with a resolve to inaugurate with their 
humble efforts the era of universal peace. Do you also, 
brtehern and sisters, take this holy vow, and pray with 
pure minds to the Sanctifier of all Vows, for strength to 
carry out your holy resolve. 
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` 
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S. M. Raja Ram Rao, 
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SELECT OPINIONS. 


Sir Roper Lethbridge, K. C. 1. E., K., B. it | 
in a recent issue of the London Times refers-to the Wednesday Rev w as "perhaps, they ablest — } 


w of all the Reviews edited by Indian born writers.” And again ina letter to thë | Editor 


says :— i 


“Every week lately I have read with the greatest interest the Wednesday Rewiew whieh, you g 


‘ 

have been so good as to send me, and I can assure you l am full of admiration of its qua ality, 
both in style and matter. The high standard of literary excellence which it aa is 

‘ really remarkable; and I am particularly glad to observe that it is singularly free’ gon, 


those excesses of harsh personal criticism or of violent political animosity to whic ena 


serious and thoughtful journals are sometimes prone.” 


z c 
Francis Henry Skrine Esq., ¥.RH.S.. VSS. (1.0.8, reta.) { 


in a letter dated 2nd October 1908 writes:—I regularly Receive the Wednesday Review "hna 
never read a number without learning something new. It is incomparably the best a\ nd 
the most intellectual weekly in India. The quallty which is most conspicuous in the Weg. 
} nesday Review is impartiality. I think that you are rendering great service to your Countt `y 


and the Empire. i 
Jf. M. Maclean Esq., (Eu. M. P.) d 


lam much obliged to you for sending me copies of your brightly written Mednesilay Raini 
which I have read with interest. There is the true spirit of independence in it. and this is 
the only thing which keeps a newspaper alive.........1 admire your excellent paper for its» 
excellent English. 


T he Hon. Mr. G. K. Gokhale, B. A., C.T.E. 
= Your Revlew seems to be a journal [of striking excellent and I heartily co 


upon it. I wish we had more journals of this kind in this country. 
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aima samt agar fread | (aao) 
“Of all gifts that of Divine knowledge is the highest and the nobles,» Manu. 


re. a 


Kalidasa’s Minor Characters. 


\ 
l 
{ 


I. The Vidushaka. \ 


The character of the Vidushaka, or Jester, is faithfully 
delineated. ‘By a curious regulation, the Jester is alivavs 
a Brahman, and therefore of a caste superior to the king 
himself ; yet his business is to excite mirth by being ridicul- 
ous in person, age and attire. He is represented as grey. 
haired ; hump-backed, lame and hideously ugly. In fact, 
he is a species of buffoon, who is allowed full liberty of 
speech, being himself a universal butt. His attempts àt 
wit, which are rarely very successful, and his allusions to 
the pleasures of the table, of which he is a contessed votary,, 
are absurdly contrasted with the sententious solemnity: 


ot the despairing hero, crossed in the prosecution of his. 
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love-suit. His clumsy interference in the intrigues of his 
friend only serves to augment his difficulties, and occasions 
many an awkward dilemma.” 

The Vidushaka of the Hindu Theatre is the Justice 
Greedy of the European drama. He has but one idea’ or 
subject in his head throughout. “ He is always eating, or 
talking of eating.” His belly is always in his mouth, and 
we know nothing of him save his appetite. His thoughts 
are constantly in apprehension of feasting or famishing; 
sweetmeats are invariably floating before his imagination, 
and his hunger always sees visions of “sweet puddings and 


venison pasties.” 


The Vidushaka Mathavya of the play of Shakuntala 
stands midway between Parolles and Falstaff. He is the 
Leporello of the Indian drama. 


The Jester Manavaka of the Hero and the Nymph 
is also cast in the same mould. But there is a shade of 
difference between the two, and each, therefore, possesses 
a distirict individuality of his own. 


‘The Vidushaka Gautama of the Malavikagnimira, 
howeyrer, seems to be more intelligent than either of the 
. two rnentioned before, and takes more interest in the love 

affail's of the hero Agnimitra. Here are a few specimens 
of ofar Jester’s ways of thinking:— 


Mathavya 


“ Heigh-ho! what an unlucky fellow I am! worn to 
a sihadow by my royal friend’s sporting propensities. ‘Here’s 
a feer’! ‘There goes a boar’! ‘ Yonder’s a tiger’! This is 
tifie only burden of our talk; while in the heat of the meri- 
E dfian sun we toil on from jungle to jungle, wandering about 
ilh the paths of the woods, where the trees afford us no 
helter. Are we thirsty ? We have nothing to drink but the 
Kroul water of some mountain stream, filled with dry leaves 
I which give it a most pungent flavour. Are we hungry? we 
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have nothing to eat but roast game, which we must swallow 
down at odd times, as best as we can. Even at night there is 
no peace to be had. Sleeping is out of the question, with 
joints all strained by dancing attendance upon my support- 
ing friend; or if I do happen to doze, I am awakened at the 
very earliest dawn by the horrible din of a lot of rascally 
beaters and huntsmen, who must needs surround thè wood 
before sunrise, and deafen me with their clatter.” 


Again, addressing the King, he says: 


Mathavya entire fron. 


z 4 . E ie illustrious 
Here are you living the life of a wild m 


woods in a savage unfrequented region, while \ 

affairs are left to shift for themselves; and as for 

I am no longer master of my own limbs, but have 

you about day after day in your chases after wild Prayaga, 
till my bones are all crippled and out of joirt. 


dear friend, let me have one day’s rest.” ty incon- 
o much 

And again, 
1 to be 


“I trust you have laid in a good stock of Pry 
for I see you intend making this consecrated grove | 


game-preserve, and will be roaming here in quest of sy my- 


; forth 

Evidently, Mathavya does not like the idea of ks his 
ing the king’s company in “the howling wilderness,” w 
he is dragged from place to place, has no rest, and 4 
nothing good to eat and drink. In fact, he is afraid of 
ing starved to death, and therefore makes a suggestion 


for some time to come.” 


the king. ure, 
Mathavya Sun 

“There is but one expedient that I can suggesve- 

You are the King, are you not?” ; nd 
King pt 

; s 

“ What then?” 5 
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Mathavya. 
“Say you have come for the sixth part of their ( her- 
mits’ ) grain, which they owe you for tribute.” 


But the king rebukes him, and does not listen to 
what he says. 
King. 
“No, no, foolish man; the ‘hermits pay me a very 
different kind of tribute, which I value more than heaps of 
gold or jewels ; observe, 


.e tribute which my other subjects bring 
Must moulder into dust, but holy men 
‘esent me with a portion of the fruits 

| Of penitential services and prayers— 

. precious and imperishable gift.” 


i Vidushaka Manavaha lives a comparatively happy 
% is not driven from post to pillar like the Jester 
‘ya, and does not gutter from the pangs of hunger 
fest like Dushyanta’s “ murmuring companion.” But 
h i is a confessed votary of the pleasures of the taste, 

I's care first, whenever he meets the king, isto ask him 
i a visit to the Kitchen where according to him, “the 
[sight of the savoury dishes in course of preparation is 
i ient to dissipate all melancholy ideas.” 


I 


k And the Jester Gautama is equally fond of eating 
) drinking. 
|: At noon, he always reminds the king, saying:— 


wWidushaka. 


“Oh! Ho! the time of breakfast has arrived for the 
‘rahman and for your Majesty also. The physicians say 
aat it is bad for the health to be kept waiting past the 
appointed hour.” 

, And when the Queen asks her husband to take the 


customary bath before the midday’meal, he impatiently 


i 


Be 
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exclaims, “ never mind the bath! Let breakfast come 
with express speed ! 


Another characteristic of the Jester—a characteristic 
worthy of note——is that “ the crafty Brahman ” cannot 
keep the king’s secrets. “ A secret can rest no longer in 
his breast than morning dew upon the grass.” So says 
Nipunika, of Vidushaka, in the play of Vikram and Urvasi ; 
and the whole of this scene between the Jester and the 
queen’s maid-servant is so comic and so interesting, that 
we cannot resist the .te nptation of quoting it entire from 
the elegent English version of Prof. Wilson, the illustrious 
author of “ The Hindu Theatre.” 


Act II. 


The Garden of the Palace of Pururavas at Prayaga, 
( Allahabad ). 


Enter Manavaka, the Vidushaka “ It is mighty incon- 
venient this, for a Brahman like myself, one so much 
sought after and subject to such frequent invitation to be 
burthened with the king’s secret! Going so much into 
company as I do, I shall never be able to set a guard upon 
my tongue. I must be prudent, and will stay here by my- 
self in this retired temple, until my royal friend comes forth 
from the council chamber. ( Sits down and covers his 
face with his hands ). 


ENTER NIPUNIKA, AN ATTENDENT 
ON THE QUEEN. 


The daughter of the King of Kashi is quite sure, 
that since the King returned from the regions of the sun 
he is no longer the same ; he must have left his heart be- 
hind him,—what else can be the reason? I must try and 
find it out. And if that crafty Brahman be in the secret 
I shall easily get at it. A secret can rest no longer in his 


breast than morning dew upon the grass, Where can he be? 
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—eh !—yes, there he sits deep in thought like a monkey 
ina picture. Now to attack him, that is, all I have got to do. 
Arya, Manavaka, I salute you ! 

; Manavaka. 

Prosperity attend you! ( Apart.) The King’s secret 
is bursting forth at the mere sight of that hussy Nipunika. 
(Aloud) well, Nipunika, how is it you have your music-prac- 
tice for the garden ? 

NWipunika. 
The Queen has sent me to pay you a visit, Sir. 
Manavalka. 
And what may be Her Majestv’s commands ? 
NWipuniksea. 

She bids me say that she has ever esteemed you as 
her good friend, and it is, therefore, with some surprise that 
she finds you utterly indifferent to her present anxiety. 

Manavaka. 

Why, what’s the matter? has my royal friend done 

anything to displease ker ? 
Nipunika. 

On that is not the point ! my mistress knows the cause 
of his melancholy well enough ; nay more, he let out the 
secret himself, and in a fit of absence, addressed the Queen 
by the very name of his new love. 

Manavaka. 

( Apart.) Indeed! Oh, if His Majesty cannot 
keep his own secrets, why should I be plagued with them ? 
( Aloud ) why, what the deuce Nipunika, did he call the 
queen ?—Urvasi ? 

INipunika. 

And pray who is Urvasi? 

Manavaka. 

The nymph, the Apsara. Ever since the king saw 

her he has been out of his senses; he not only neglects 


Her Grace, but annoys me and spoils my dinner. 
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Nipunika. 


( Apart.) So, so; I have settled that matter, as I 
expected. (Aloud) well, I must return to the Queen. 
What am I to say to her? 

Manavaka. 


Tell her I am weary of attempting to cure my friend, 
the king, of this idle fancy of his. The only remedy is the 
sight of her lotus countenance. 


Nipunika. 


You may depend upon me. 
[ Exit. 


Easy credulity is another characteristic of the Jester as 
prominent as his stupidity. He can be easily deceived. 
Dushyanta, at the end of the second Act of the drama of 
Shakuntala, sends the Vidushaka Mathavya to the capital 
to supply his own place in a certain religious ceremony 
which the king’s mother intends celebrating for the ad- 
vancement and preservation of her son, while he himself 
remains in Kanwa’s holy grove. But seeing that Mathavya 
is “a giddy fellow” who might let out the truth about his 
present pursuit to the women of the palace, Dushyanta ad- 
dresses him thus on the eve of his departure to Hastinapur:— 
“ Dear friend, I am going to the hermitage wholly and so- 
lely out of respect for its pious inhabitants, and not because 
I have really any liking for Shakuntala, the hermit’s 
daughter. Observe, 


What suitable communion could there be, 
Between a monarch and a rustic girl? 
I did but feign an idle passion, friend, 
Take not in earnest what was said in jest.” 
And Mathavya takes him at his word and believes 
him. r 
And the Vidushaka is timid and cowardly besides. 


The well-known scene between Matali, the charioteer 
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of Indra, and Mathavya, in the sixth Act of the drama of 
Shakuntala is an instance in point. 


II. PRIYAMVADA. 


Priyamvada is a female attendant and companion of 
of Shakuntala. ‘She is, as her name indicates, “a speaker 
of flattering things ;’ 
girl,” as Shakuntala calls her, jolly, mirthful and quick of 
of penetration. Her humour has indeed a certain piquant 
flavour, “but it is like the play of summer lightning which 


) 


she is “a saucy, impertinent, little 


hurts no living thing, but surprises, illuminates and charms.” 
She is gentle and sweet-tempered besides, and kindly co- 
urteous to strangers. Her love for Shakuntala is bound- 
less. “She is the very apple of her eyes.” 


Priyamvada is a girl of bright temper, quick inven- 
tive wit and glad heart. She dazzles by her brilliance, 
charms by her eloquence and attracts by the purity and 
innocence of her heart. And she is always cheerful and 
makes others happy by her sweet companionship and her 
graceful presence. 


O how lovely these forest maidens are! How grace- 
ful they look, how innocent! And who can avert his eyes 
from this engaging and artless trio ¥* of sweet damsels, in- 
nocent as the dove? “In them is immortal hilarity, the 
rose of joy, Round them sing and dance the muses, and 
mother Nature, in her tender care clothes them with charm 
ever young and attractive.” 


And how completely in the few passages given to 
these girls are their characters portrayed! With what a 
delicate and subdued grace are they sketched off, with all 
their softness and timidity, their tenderness of heart, their 
innocence and their mutual affection.! 


Shakuntala, Priyamvada and Anusuiya. 
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And how nobly has Kalidasa painted his female 
characters! There is Shakuntala, “the rose of chastity,” 
and the beau ideal of wifely purity and devotion. There is 
Priyamvada, the embodiment of mirth and innocence. And 
there is Anusuiya, the artless, modest girl whose one care 
in life is to minister to the happiness and welfare of others, 
unmindful of her own. 


II. MITRAVASU. 


The character of Mitravasu, the brother-in-law of 
Dushyanta, and Superintendent of the City Police, is well 
sustained. He and his two constables, Januka and Suchaka, 
are typical policemen, and there is little to choose between 
a police constable of the age of Vikramaditya and his 
modern compeer. There is in both “the same love of mis- 
chief, the same impatient behaviour, the same overbearing 
demeanour, the same heartless cruelty, the same high- 
handed tyranny, the same merciless disposition, the same 
callous disregard of innocence, the same gross humour, 
the same sardonic smile, and thesame shameless corrup- 
tion;” and these distinguishing characteristics of an average 
member of the police force are so admirably delineated by 
the great dramatist that we make no apology for trans- 
cribing the whole scene from the elegant English version 
of Prof. Monier Williams. 


Prelude to Act III. 


Scene—A street. 
Enter the king’s brother-in-law as Superintendent of 
the city police; and with him two constables, dragging a 
poor Fisherman, who has his hands tied behind his back. 
Both the Constables. 
[ Striking the prisoner. 


Take that for a rascally thief that you are ; and now 


tell us, sirrah, where you found this ring—aye, the king’s 
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own signet-ring. See, here is the royal name engraved on 
the setting of the jewel. 
E*isherman. 
[With a gesture of alarm. 
Mercy ! Kind Sir, mercy ! I did not steal it ; in- 
deed! did not. 
E*irst constable, 
Oh! then I suppose the king took you for some fine 
Brahman, and made you a present of it. 
Fisherman 
Only hear me! Iam but a poor fisherman, living at 
Shakravatara—- 
Second Constable, 
Scoundrel, who ever asked you, pray, for a history of 
your birth and parentage. 
Superintendent, 
[To one of the constables. 
Suchaka, let the fellow tell his own story from the 
beginning. Don’t interrupt him. 
Both Constables, 
As you please, master. Go on, then, Sirrah and say 
what you've got to say. 
Fisherman. 
You see in me a poor man, who supports his family 
by catching fish with nets, hooks, and the like. 
Superintendent. 
[ Laughing. 
A most refined accupation, certainly. 


E"isherman. 

Blame me not for it, Master. The father’s occupa- 
tion, though despised by others, casts no shame upon the 
son, and he should not forsake it Is the priest who kills 
the animal for sacrifice therefore deemed cruel? Surely a 


low-bornman may, though a fisherman, be tender—hearted. 
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Superintendent. 

Well, well ; go an with your story. 

F'isherman. 

One day I was cutting opena large carp I had 
just hooked, when the sparkle of a jewel caught my eye, 
and what should I find in the fish's maw but that ring! 
Soon afterwards, when I was offering it for sale, I was 
seized by your honours. Now you know every thing. 
Whether you kill me, or whether you let me go, this is the 
true account of how the ring came into my possession. 

Superintendent. 
[To one of the constables. 

Well, januka, the rascal emits sucha fishy odour 
that I have no doubt of his being a fisherman ; but we 
must inguire a little more closely into this queer story 
about the finding of the ring. Come, will take him before 
the king’s household. 

Both Constables. 
Very good, master, get on with you, you cut purse. 
[All move on. 
Superintendent. 

Now attend, Suchaka ; keep you guard here at the 
gate ; and hark ye, sirrahs, take good care your prisoner 
does not escape, while I go in and lay the whole story of 
the discovery of this ring before the king in person. 
I will soon return and let you know his commands. 

Constable. 

Go in, master, by all means; and may you find 

favour in the king’s sight ! 
[Exit Superintendent. 
Eirst Constable. 
[After an interval. 
I say, Januka, the Superintendentis a long time away, 
Second Constable 
Aye, aye; kings are not to be got at so easily. 


Folks must bide the proper opportunity. 
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Eirst Constable. 

Januka, my fingers itch to strike the first blow at 
the royal victimhere, we must kill him with all the honours 
you know. I long to begin binding the flowers round 
his head. 


[Pretends to strike a blow at the fisherman. 
Eisherman. 

Your honour surely will not put an innocent man 

to a cruel death. 
Second Constable. 
{ Looking. 

There’s our Suprintendent at last, I declare. See! 
he is coming towards us witha paper in his hand, we 
shall soon know the king’s command ; so prepare, my fine 
fellow, either to become food for the vultures, or to make 
acquaintance with some hungry cur. 

Superintendent. 
[Entering. 
Ho, there, Suchaka! set the fisherman at liberty 
I tell you. His story about the ring is all correct. 
Suchaka 
Oh ! very good, Sir ! as you please. 
Second Constable. 

The fellow had one foot in hell, and now here he is 
in the land of the living. 

{Releases him. 
Eisherman, 
[Bowing to the Superintendent. 

Now, master, what think you of my way of getting 


a livelihood ? 
Superintendent, 


Here, my good man, the king desired me to present 
you with this purse. It contains a sum of money equal to 
the full value of the ring. 


[Gives him the money 
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E"isherman. 
[Taking it and bowing. 
His Majesty does me too great honour. 
Suchaka. 

You may well say so. He might as well have taken 

you from the gallows to seat you on his state elephant. 
Januka,. 

Master, the King must value the ring very highly, 
or he would never have sent such a sum of money to this 
ragamufin. 

Superintendent 

I don’t think he prizes it as a costly jewel so much 
asa memorial of some person he tenderly loves. The 
moment it was shown to him he became much agitated, 
though in general he conceals his feelings. 

Suchaka, 
Then you must have done a great service— 
Januka 

Yes, to this husband of a fish-wife. 

[Looks enviously at the fisherman. 
E*isherman 

Here’s half the money for you, my masters. It will 
serve to purchase the flowers you spoke of, if not buy 
me your good-will. 

Januka 
Well, now, that’s just as it should be. 
Superintendent 

My good fisherman, you are an excellent fellow, and I 
begin to feel quite a regard for you. Let us seal our first 
friendship over a glass of good liquor. Come along to the 
next wine-shop, and we will drink your health. 


All 


By all means. 
Exeunt. 
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“The Understanding Makes Nature” 


The famous dictum of Kant that “the Understand- 
ing makes nature,’ which he believed to have introduced 
a Copernican revolution in philosophy certainly marks the 
beginning of a new era in the historical evolution of 
European speculation. Kants predecessors, Locke and 
Hume had done their best to show that knowledge is sensa- 
tional. The Lockian dictum, if we may be allowed to 
call it so, was that “ perception is the inlet cf all 
knowledge into our minds” or more properly ‘of all the 
materials of it’—the remaining operations of the mind be- 
ing merely to compare or variously combine or separate 
the simple ideas thus passively received” Further Locke 
tells us at another place that some perceptions or ideas 
exactly resemble “the modifications of matter in the bodies 
that cause such perceptions in us.” These he calls 
primary qualities;” and enumerates as such solidity, exten 
Sion, figure and mobility. A ‘quality’ in an object, accord- 
ing to Locke, is “the power to produce any idea in my 
mind.” “Thus,” he adds, “a snowball having the power 
to produce in us the ideas of white, cold and round, the 
powers to produce those in us, as they are in the snowball, 
I call qualities; and as they are sensations or perceptions 
in our understanding, I call them ideas.” It may be noted 
that Locke had taken for granted on the one hand, the inde- 
pendent existence of a system of material substances, which 
we may call the material world; and on the other hand, 
of a number of separate minds or substances with the power 
of thinking. He also took for granted an interaction be- 
tween these substances, assuming that, in perception, the 
material object perceived communicates a knowledge of it- 
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self to the perceiving mind bya species of impact or mecha- 
nical impression. “Bodies”? says Locke, “ produce ideas 
MAUS nose ee manifestly by impulse, the only way which 
we can conceive bodies operate in.” So much he found 
warrant for alike in the common conscousness of mankind 
and in the Scholastic and Cartesian Philosophy. As regards 
the nature of mind or the thinking substance he kept 
silence but he was explicit and outspoken as to its charac- 
ters, previous to experience whether material or unmate- 
rial. According to Locke, the mind may be compared 
to a “ white paper, void of all characters, without 
any ideas.” On this white paper or tabula rasa, as he 
calls it, external things impress themselves or leave 
their marks in the shape of what he calls “ideas of sensa- 
tion.” Or, adopting another metaphor, Locke tells us that 
“the senses at first let in particular ideas and furnish the 
yet empty cabinet.” Similar passages abound in Locke’s 
“Essay on the Human Understanding”. The assertion that 
perceptionis the inlet of all knowledge was open to serious 
objections. How can ideas become ideas at all without the 
operation of some intelligent mind distinguishing one idea 
from the other and thus giving them (2. e. the ideas ) their 
character of self-subsistency and looseness or relationless- 
ness as Hume gave them. However these objections were 
not raised even by Hume, the renowned and able successor 
of Locke. Hume only tried to make Locke consistent 
with his own assumption that ideas are the only source of 
knowledge. He found no justification for the real back 
ground of ideas which Locke, as we have seen above, had 
thought to be the material substratum and which Berkeley, 
another successor of Locke, had thought to be spirit. 
Hume, on the contrary, thought that Perception consisting 
of impressions and ideas is the only real existence. We 
are nothing more than ideas. Neither the spirit of Berkeley 
nor the matter of Locke are knowable tous. Impressions are 
not representations of, or caused by, material bodies out- 
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side us inas much as we do not know them. They force 
themselves upon our minds and we reproduce them: firstly 
we name them impressions and in the next stage we cail 
them ideas. These perceptions, says Hume, which enter 
with most force and violence we may name impressions... 

pee A “By ideas I mean the faint images of these in 

hinking and reasoning.” This was the output of the 
-ockian assumption that perception is the inlet of know- 
ledge when consistently and logically carried ont by such 
a thinker as David Hume. 


Speculation had been progressing in the West and 
on the onward march its progress was as slow as of any- 
thing else. Descarte’s dictum ‘Cogito ergo sum’ had fur- 
nished only a hint for further speculation. His other 
assumptions, God and matter, turned out to be mere 
assumptions without any foundation on his own basic princi- 
ple. Locke tried to give a consistent account of matter 
but he only partially succeeded in doing so. Locke’s division 
of ideas into primary and secondary qualities and tracing 
the source of the latter to the mind, paved the way for 
Berkeley to demolish the stronghold of materialism alto- 
gether. Berkeley put his hand to the lever in the disin- 
tegration of the material world, assumed by Locke and 
other philosophers to exist unknown to us and exposed the 
baseless and self-contradictory character of the unperceived 
absolute matter. The grounds which had made Locke 
attribute the secondary qualities to the mind furnished 
sufficient reason to Berkeley for attributing the primary 
qualities also to the mind or spirit. But in this case the 
background of ‘qualities’ was only shifted from matter to 
mind. Berkeley had done well to question the assumption 
of the material background but he would have done still 
better had he questioned the need of any background it- 
self. In the words of Professor Seth, the real background 
of the ideas or perceptions, whether material as with Locke, 
or theological as with Berkeley was simply wiped out by 
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Hume from his theory. Hume corrected Berkeley and 
furnished us with an ‘ideal, theory ot Knowledge which 


` tells us that impressions and ideas are the only true exist- 


ences and the rest are little more than abstractions of 


philosophic brains. The result of the logical consumma- 


tion of Locke’s theory was that unrelated atoms of 
sense, the simple or particular ideas, were left as the only 
materials of knowledge which hardly satisfied a thinking 


- mind. It roused Kant, in. Germany, from his ‘dogmatic’ 


slumber who set himself to think afresh. 


The Understanding makes Nature, is the Kantian dic- 
tum which rings the death: knell of the Humian assump- 


tion that experience yields as its ultimate data such self- 
subsistent, loose, or relationless units as Hume begins and 
ends with. The much abused understanding could not assert 
her claims as long as she did not secure an able advocate 
in Kant. Locke and Hume in their essays on Human 
Understanding had unconsciously overshot the mark and 


in explaining human consciousness had explained 
it away. Kant, however, in his eager desire to defend 


human knowledge against the destruction aimed at it by 
Hume drew at the very outset a distinction between sensi- 
bility and uuderstanding. The distinction may be stated 


_in his own words thus. “There are two stems of human 
- knowledge, which perhaps spring from a common but to 


us unknown root, namely sensibility and understanding”. 
“Our knowledge springs from two fundamental sources 
of the mind; the first receives representations (receptivity 
for impressions ); the second is the power of knowing an 
object by means of these representations (spontaneity of 
conceptions ). Through the first an object is given to 
us, through the second the object is thought in relation 
to the representation ( which is a mere determination of 
the mind). Perception and conception, therefore, cons- 
titute the elements of our knowledge, so that neither con- 
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ception without a perception in some way corresponding 4 
to them, nor perception without conceptions can yield 
any knowledge......... Neither of these qualities has a pre- | 
ference over the other. Without sensibility no object 
would he given us and withont understanding no object 
would be thought.” “ Thoughts without content are 
empty and perceptions without conceptions are blind. 
Hence it is as necessary for the mind to make its concep- 
tions sensuous (č. e., to add to them the object in percep- 
tion), as to make its perception intelligible (7. e., to bring 
them under conceptions.) Neither of these powers or 
faculties can exchange its function. The understanding 
can not perceive, the senses can not think. Only by their 
union can knowledge arise.” 


The distinction above drawn appears straight for- 
ward and on the whole sound. And it is fairly referred to 
by Kant as the distinction between the faculties of per- 
ceiving and conceiving or thinking provided that the terms 


perceiving and conceiving be taken to indicate a distinc- 
tion within perception in the ordinary sense of the word. 
When put in plain language his meaning can he stated 
. thus: ‘All knowledge requires the realization of two 
a conditions; an individual must be presented to us in per- 
ception and we as thinking beings must bring this indivi- | 
dual under or recognize it as an instance of some univer- | 


sal”. 


Thus in order to judge ‘This is a house’ or ‘That 
is red’ we need the presenceofthe house or ofthe red colour 
in perception and we must ‘recognise’ the house or the 
colour 7. e., apprehend the individual as a member of a 
certain iin. To know the meaning of ‘redness’ we must 
have experienced individual red things; to know the mean- 


pioa men and their physical needs. Again i tag indi- 


vidual perception red would be Lie aes to us if we 
ia Ee 
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cannot apprehend or conceive the individual as a member 
of some kind. Hence conception without perception is 
empty and perception without conception is blind. 


à 


Further it is true to say that as perceiving ù. e., 
receiving impressions, we are passive; we do not do any- 
thing. This seems to be the element of truth in the 
phrase ‘given to us’. Again as conceiving in the sense 
of bringing an individual under a universal we are essen- 
tially active. This is presupposed by the notice or atten- 
tion involved in perception ordinarily so called 7. e., per- 
ception in the full sense in which it includes conceiving 
as well as perceiving. Kant, therefore, is justified in 
referring to the sensibility asa ‘receptivity’ and to the 
understading as a “ spontaneity”. 


The distinction, as stated, appears, as has already 
been said, intelligible and, in the main, valid. The dictum 
that the ‘understanding makes nature’ in other words 
may be put thus: the spontaneity of conceptions plus the 
receptivity for impression working simultaneously produce 
nature. Kant,- however, renders the elucidation of his 
meaning difficult and unintelligible by combining with the 
above views of distinction an incompatible and unwarrant- 
ed theory of perception. In other words Kant himself 
puts a restriction on the interpretation of his dictum which 
testifies to the difficulty experienced by the great philosopher 
himself in carrying out the doctrine which the words seem 
to convey. “ The understanding makes nature but out of a 
‘material’ which it does not make.” Hesupposes without ever 
questioning the supposition that preception is due to the opera- 
tion of things outside the mind which act upon our sensi- 
bility and thereby produce sensations. On this; supposi- 
tion what we perceive is not the thing itself but a sensa- 
tion produced by it. The things-in-themselves or the 
‘material’, according to Kant consists in phenomena or 
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intuition, space and time. This partial ascription of nature 
to an origin apart from that in understanding, in respect 
of its form as nature, elsewhere in respect of its ‘ matter’ 
which through the intervention of understanding becomes 
a nature, is hardly satisfactory. Toadmit it is unjustifi- 
ble. Kant himself has said, as we have seen above 
ie conceptions in order to be conceptions must be sen- 
suous. Possibly we can never have perceptions corres 
ponding to the conceptions of Kantian things-in-themselves, 
or, in other words, we can never make them sensuous and 
hence we are not justified on Kantian principle itself to 
assert the existence of the so-called things-in-themselves 
of which we are ignorant and shall ever remain ignorant. 


As regard the question, ‘ How are apriort synthetic 
judgments possible?’ or in other words, How is it possible 
that the mind is able in virtue of its own power to make 
universal and necessary judgments which anticipate its 
experience of objects ? Kant’s general answer is that it is 
possible and only possible because so far from ideas, as 
is generally supposed, having to conform to things, the 
things to which our ideas or judgment relate viz pheno- 
mena, must conform to the nature of the mind. And if 
the mind’s knowing nature can he divided into sensibility 
and understanding, the sproblem becomes, How is it 
possible for the mind to make such judgments in virtue 
of its sensibility and its understanding. And the answer 
will be that it is possible because the things concerned— 
that is, phenomena—must conform to the sensibility and 
the understanding, ù. e., to the mind’s perceiving and 
thinking nature. 


Tu 


DEFECTS OF THE PRESENT—DAY 
ARYA SAMAJISTS. 


=> 
In a former article I tried to lay bare what appeared 


to me the more important defects of the present day 
Arya Samajists in the hope that the Aryan leaders might 
devise some remedial measures. I also promised to sugg- 
est some remedies on my own behalf and this paper 
has been written chiefly with a view to redeem that 
promise. But before I proceed to give form and colour to 
my suggestions, I wish to say a few words about two 
criticisms that have come to my notice; one from the 
pen of Mr. G. Chandavarkar and the other from the 
Editor of the Review of Religions. 

Mr. G. Chandavarkar practically admits that the 
defects pointed out by me do exist, but he blames me 
simply for one reason viz for having made too much use of 
the figure of speech hyperbole. I admit that I gave greater 
prominence to the defects than to the good qualities of 
my co-religionists and I myself confessed to having done 
so towards the end of my article. I did so because I 
wanted to arrest the a:tention of the leaders of Aryan 
thought and action and I am glad that I have succeeded 
in my object to some extent. Mr. Chandavarkar meets 
my indictments by opposing my A & E propositions by 
his O & I. This is no doubt theoretically true, but, prac- 
tically it is of no value. One can certainly destroy the 
universal validity of an assertion by showing that it does not 
hold good at least in one instance, but one cannot prove 
positively thereby that it is false in the remaining instances. 
If a universal proposition is false in one instance, all we 
can say is that it may be false in other instances also, but 
it does not necessarily follow that it is wholly false. 
Mr. Chandavarkar’s argument fails to convince in 


‘spite of its seeming logical soundness and, therefore, 


I refuse to admit that there is no cause for anxiety, be- 
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cause he can confront me with a few instances to which 
my remarks do not apply. 


Mr. Chandavarkar thinks that my article was writ- 
ten in a despondent mood of mind and that I have no 
hope for the future of the Arya Samaj. In this he is clear- 
ly wrong. If I had thought that the disease was such 
that neither the surgeon’s lancet, nor the physician’s 
potion could bring any relief to the sufferer I would not 
have written at all what I did write. It is because I be- 
lieve the Samaj to be on the whole a healthy and vigorous 
body that I am anxious to warn it of the presence of di- 
sease germs that are endeavouring to find a lodgment in 
its system. The disease has certainly not taken sucha 
hold of the Samaj as yet shat noremedy would be of any 
use. It has got sufficient strength to fight it out. It has 
only to observe carefully the laws of health and I have 
no doubt that it will triumph over the malady threatening 
to destroy it and will rise renovated and refreshed able to 
fight the forces of darkness and evil and to carry aloft the 
torch of Vedic light to the farthest corners of God’s earth. 
I praise Mr. Chandavarkar for his sturdy optimism. I am 
as firm a believer in the future of the Samaj as he. But 
I do not blink at or belittle the dangers that would have 
the effect of rendering that future less bright or less 
assured. I am firm of faith and full of hope, but I am also 
not without doubt or without fear. We should not place 
our faith and hope under our pillow and go to sleep. We 
should always be on our guard against the inroads of the 
enemy and we should not rest if there is the smallest grain 
of doubt or an iota of fear to bring upon us a feeling 


of insecurity. 


I do not approve of the attitude of Mr. Chandavar- 
kar because he seems to think that so longas we can 
count a few really good preachers and learned men among 


° 
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fold. Now I call this frame of mind dangerous. It was 
against this very frame of mind that I raised my humble 
voice. Weare self—complacent. This is our besetting 
sin, and the pity of it is that we will not repent for it. 


We must remember that ours is a mission of peace 
and progress—universal peace and universal progress. We 
want to deffuse light where now reigns darkness, to dis- 
seminate knowledge where now reigns ignorance. The 
Arya Samaj has for its chief object the regeneration of 
mankind in matters religious, social and physical. It 
wants to deliver the message of the Vedas, which is a 
messags of hope and happiness, to the lowest of human 
beings without any distinction of creed, colour and 
race. Now I ask Mr. Chandavarkar, can we hope to 
succeed in our mission if there are among us men who 
cannot rise above petty jealousies, who harbour thoughts 
of retaliation and revenge in their hearts and who so far for- 
get themselves in the heat of controversy as to indulge in 
acrimonious language ? It is not enough that we have 
a few really holy and pious preachers who will 
not utter a hateful word or think a hateful thought. Our 
preachers should be free from all blemish. The calling 
of a religious preacher is more delicate and the work 
before him more arduous than is commonly supposed. He 
should be an embodiment and a living example of the 
high ideals he sets before his congregation. His isa 
vocation not of this world but of a higher and purer one. 
He must move on a higher plane than the men whom he 
wants to raise, otherwise how and to what will be raise 
others. A preacher who works from mercenary motives 
or from motives of fame and name or is swayed by 
thoughts of worsting his adversary in the combat, is ruled 
over by motives which are of the earth earthy ! 


The number of really good preachers among 
us is not very large. What steps have we taken 
to increase it? This is my chief complaint. We 
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ought to prepare them. There is plenty of raw 
material waiting to be transformed into the finished pro- 
duct. We have had enough of talk. Now is the time to 
work. Let us do something to produce preachers of the 
right type. Our efforts must be serious. Our work must 
proceed on definite lines and according to a plan well 
thoughtout beforehand. Haphazard, sporadic and half 
hearted attempts are worse than useless. Let the wise 
heads of the Arya Samaj come together and lay downa 
definite policy and let us give it a practical shape ina 
business like spirit. Thus alone we shall be able to accom- 
plish something. To remain contented with the present 
situation is to negative the possibility of all progress. 
‘Divine discontent’ isa sine gua non of progress in all depart- 
ments of human activity. But discontent which leads man to 
break withthe present and the past is to be deprecated. Wedo 
not want a rebellious spirit that would pull down the existing 
structures and refuse to rebuild new ones. Wedo not mean 
todeform, we want to reform. Let us take the existing arrange- 
ments as they are, survey them calmly, discover their 
merits as well as their demerits, and retain what is good 
in them and replace what is harmful by something useful 
by natural, peaceful and legitimate means. 


Mr. Chandavarkar thinks that he has done his duty 
when he has given a list of the learned men of the Samaj. 
He has done me the honour of including my name in the 
list. I thank him for this, but I decline the honour. If 
Mr. Chandavarkar is driven to the necessity of including 
me among men on whom he builds his hopes of the future 
of the Samaj then I should really have a great concern 
for its future. There is really a dearth of scholars in the 
Samaj. Even the meagre list furnished by Mr. Chandavar- 
kar does not contain the names of Vedic Scholars who on 
occasion would be able to defend their position against 
the attacks of European Savants. He does not seem to 

realise the gravity of the situation. It is not a subject to 
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be so lightly dismissed as he has done. The Vedas are 


our sheet anchor and if they are lost, our bark is sure to 
destroy itself on the rock of irreligion. 


Mr. Chandavarkar mistakes my purpose entirely if he 
thinks that I have given up the Arya Samaj for lost or that 
in my opinion there are no good and God—fearing men 
among its ranks. If there had been no such men, it would 
not have been able to do what it has done. But 
there is also no denying the fact that the number of such 
men is very small indeed. It was for this reason that I 
ventured to bring some very serious charges against the 
Samajic workers. 


I desire to say one thing more before taking leave 
of Mr. Chandavarkar. I never said and never meant to say 
anything against the principles of the Vedie Dharma as 
expounded by Swami Dayanand Saraswati. Those princi- 
ples are quite sound as is abundantly proved from the fact 
that they have stood their ground against the combined 
attacks of all religions at present prevailing in India. Their 
inherent strength becomes all the more apparent when 
we take into consideration the weaknesses of their defen- 
ders and supporters. Those principles are bound to succeed. 
There is no power that can check their onward course. As 
science will advance and as ignorance and superstition will 


recede, fresh fields will be won for them. Vedic truths are 
like those trees which flourish most in sunshine and air. 


Let the search lights of scientific research he turned upon 
them in full and they are sure to prove “the gems of purest 
ray serene;’ Ah! but where are the men who will turn 
these search lights. We who had taken upon ourselves to 
work these mines are afraid to descend the shafts. We 
are satisfied with the surface diggings and already seem to 
think that we have exhausted them and there is no longer 
any use for our spades and shovels. Like Tennyson’s Lotus 
Eaters we are crying to our fellow workers in sleepy accents 
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‘O rest ye brother mariners we will not wander more’. And 
thus we falter and therefore we fail. But do you think that 
the cause of true Vedic scholarship will be ruined, that the 
world will once more wander away from the sunlit paths into 
regions of darkness, that the lamp of Vedic learning lit 
by the holy hands of a Rishi who had. conquered lust and 
lucre—two eternal enemies of man—will go out and the 
world will once more be plunged in cheerless gloom ? 
If you think, so, you are mistaken. The present workers 
in the cause may falter, they may not be strong enough 
to face the forces arrayed against them ; but, other and 
better workers will surely arise in furure if not in India then 
in other countries, but arise they must. And that will be 
a day of rejoicing for humanity, for it will usher in anera 
of universal happiness, the true millenium, whose glad i 
tidings were brought to the world by Rishi Dayanand. 
These may be thought wild words, but they are nonethe- 


less true. 

I shall devote a few words to a criticism. of my article 

from another quarter. The Editor of the Review of 

Religions, an organ of the followers of Mirza Ghulam 

Ahmad of Kadian, has written a long article covering 

many pages of his Review in which he has laboured hard 

to prove that the Arya Samajists have imbibed their into- 

lerant spirit from Swami Dayanand’s works. He has taken 

my article as his text and has read a homily to my co- 

‘ religionists in which he has attacked the Arya Samaj and 
its founder in language which does not come with a 

good grace from the Editor of a religious magazine. The 

Editor of the Arya Patrika has examined the position 

taken up by the Editor of the Review very carefully anq 

tures. It was, therefore, unnecessary for me to go Oye 
the same ground. The pages of the Vedic Magaz 


ce 
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ought to be put to better and higher uses than this. 
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_ defend my position. I, therefore, crave the indulgence of 


the readers for this misuse of their time and of the pages 
of the Vedic Magazine. 


When I wrote my article, out of which the Editor of 
the Review has tried to make so much capital, I was fully 
aware of the risk I was running of giving a handle to the 
detractors of the Samaj. But I little thought that such 
an unfair use wonld be made of it as the worthy Editor 
has chosen to make. However I am prepared even for this. 

Any fair—minded reader of my article will agree with 
me that | took the Arya Samajists to task because I 
thought that the method of work which some of them had 
adopted was against the spirit of the Vedic religion and that 
they were acting in direct opposition to the teachings and 
the example of our great teacher Rishi Dayanand. It is a 
strange irony of fate that the Editor of the Review tells us 
that Dayanand was an embodiment of intolerance and that 
the Arya Samajists have imbibed this spirit from him. 
And what proofs does he bring to prove this wild assertion ? 
We are solemnly told that Dayanand criticised other 
religions very severely and the Satyarthprakash is 
flung in our face and we are asked to read it and to mourn 
for the sins of Dayanand in sackcloth and ashes. The 
Editor of the Review is wrong in calling Dayanand intole- 
rant as I shall presently show. I have read the Satyarth 
Prakash ( and am ready to read it again) but I have 
failed to find any trace of that ill will towards professors 
of other religions with which the Editor of the Review 
says his heart was over flowing. I find Dayanand weeping 
bitter tears of sorrow over the miseries of his fellow 
human beings and sympathising with them and trying to 
soothe and comfort them. I find him filled with universal love 
not only for human beings but for all creatures, the lowest 
as well as the highest. Sometimes I find him rebuking. 
the sufferers and telling them that they alone are 
responsible for their sufferings; but, there is more affection 
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in his rebukes than in the honeyed words of many of our 
comforters. He is a sworn enemy of error and falsehood 
in whatever shape or form. He is not weak kneed enough 
to kneel down before a superstition because you choose 
to instal it as your God and build tall temples over it. He 
will tell you, even at the risk of, but never with the in 
tention of, offending you, that you are prostrating your- 
self net before the God of Nature and the Universe but 
before the God of your own creation. He will call no 
error truth though it may be worshipped by a hundred 
thousand men as the word of God. He will not be taken 
in by the hairsplitting ingennity of the Schoolmen, nor 
will be imposed upon by learned texts from ponderous 
and ancient tomes.and yet he will learn a truth froma 
child and be thankful. I have read Dayanands’ life and 
I find that he can not bear the sight of a man being put 
into gaol, who comes to put an end to his life. People 
| throw stones at him and he regards them as a shower of 
| flowers. People curse him and he blesses them. Yet this 


very man is called an intolerant bigot. How shall Ibe- 
lieve it ? 


Dayanand, of course, criticised the tenets of other 
religicns fully, freely and fearlessly. But why ? Because he 
telt a devilish pleasure in abusing others or because he 
wanted to eradicate error and superstition honoured as 
the words of the Most High ? Dayanand was a reformer 
first and foremost as has been well pointed out by the 
Editor of the Arya Patrika. As a reformer it was his 
bounden duty to criticise tenets which he thought false and 
erroneous. What reformer ever®compromised with error 
and sang its praises ? Did Mahomed denounce less seve- 
rely the superstitions of his tribesmen and countrymen than 
Dayanand ? Does the Quran, which according to milli- 
ons upon millions of Musalmans is: the very word of God, 
employ dignified language towards the Kafirs and 
does the God of Mohammad speak of those who will not ac. 
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‘knowledge Him as their God and Mohammad as His pro- 
phet, in loving terms ? Why then blame poor 
Dayanand. He was a reformer intolerant of error and 
imposture and like all reformers was merciless in denounc- 
ing delinquencies but full of sweet affection, tender pity, 
and delicate compassion for delinquents. 


Even the moralists of Islam, like the good old Shaikh 

| Sadi, are not overpolite towards men of other religions. 
The Mohammadan historians of India never speak of the 
Hindus without invoking curses upon their devoted head. 
Tens of coreligionists of the Editor of the Review abuse 


the Arya Samajists in language which I should not hesitate 
in calling fouland filthy. Is the Editor of the Review 


z 
willing to apply his dictim to his own faith ? Will he 7 
agree that Islamic intolerance is the direct outcome ofthe i 
if 


teachings of the Quran? The fact isthat great men enjoy 
privileges which are denied to ordinary mortals for the 
simple reason that the latter do not possess volcanic spi- 
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ritual energy and lack that passionateness of ardent and 
sincere conviction which divests strong larguage of its sting. 
Only exceptionally strong men can afford to take the bull 
by the horns. 


The Arya Samajists who indulge in such language 
more often than not act under provocation. They are 
really more sinned against than sinning. But I do not 
defend them. I condemn their conduct as strongly and 
as unreservedly as ever. A tooth fora tooth and an eye 
for an eye is, in my opinion, an unholy principle to act 
upon for persons engaged in religious controversies. It is 
in direct opposition to the teachings of our holy books. 
We are enjoined to utter no falsehood however pleasant. 
and also to speak no truth in a form unpleasant. This is 
the ideal which Arya Samajists should always keep before 
them. I do not say and have never said that the criti- 
cisms of other religions by Arya Samajists are false or 
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unfair, but I do say and will say so a thousand times 
more even if my words were made the text of a thousand 
equally violent articles in the pages of the Review of 
Religions that their criticism should always be expressed 
in language sober and sweet, calm and measured. I 
condemn criticism couched in violent language because 
it makes men hug their errors the more closely instead 
of making them forsake them. I condemn it because 
it fails in effect, because it begets a love for ridicule, 
satire, misrepresentation and other vices, because it has a 
degrading influence on both the utterer and the hearer 
but mostly because it is unholy and unvedic. But I 
should not be understood to say that the Samaj should 
enter into a compromise with error and superstition, or 
should treat truth and falsehood with equal respect. 
The Samaj has declared eternal war against all error 
whether it be hoary with age or a stripling of a few years 
and come evil, come good, it must not turn its back upon 
the battle however fierce and furious it may rage and 
whatever it may cost. It should not, however, resort 
to methods which are mean, unmanly and wnvedie though 
they may seem to bring it present advantage and be ex- 
pedient for the time being. The heroes of the Samaj are 
fighters for the cause of God. Let them realise their 
high and noble purpose which is service of humanity. 
Truth before all things. This should be the guiding 
principle of their iife and they can come to no harm. For 
there is no fear in truth aà atfea wa mag. They should 
learn the lesson of humility and the shafts of calumny 
will cease to strike and sting. Let them banish all 
thoughts of revenge and cruelty will be turned into kind- 
- ness. Let their.thoughts he pure and evil tongues, how- 
ever loudly they may utter slander and scandal, will lose 
their power to injure. They are yet weak, because they are 
still immersed in the world and its ways, because their 
souls are still incased in a thick coating of worldly dross. _ 
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This dross must be burned in the furnace of truth and then 
and then only can the gold that is within them shine in its 
purity. 


I də not complain of what the Editor of the Review 
of Religions has said or will say against the Samaj. His 
tongue is only one among the many tongues which are 
wagging night and day for maligning the Samaj. Let 
them wag ever so loudly and rapidly but they will not be 
able to harm the Samaj so long as it keeps the high 
ideals set up by the Vedic Religion before it. These 
tongues cannot go on wagging for ever. They will soon 
tire and cease to wag if the Samaj refuses to set its 
own tongue wagging in response. There is more im- 
portant work lying before us than making ourselves pro- 
ficient in the art of Bilingsgate. We should hold reli- 
gious discussions and engage in religious controversies 
by all means, but we should not degrade ourselves by 
using harsh language towards our opponents even when 
they provoke us by speaking to us in the most abusive 
and vituperative language. 


The Arya Samaj seems to have fallen on evil ton- 
gues and evil days. Its detractors not being able to 
vanquish it in fair combat are trying to injure it by all 
means in their power. Thinking that everything is fair 
in war they do not stop to inquire into the morality 
of the means they adopt to bring about the fall of the 
Samaj. They have made it the business of their life to 
malign and denounce the Samaj, its founder and its wor- 
kers. In season and out of season they din into the ears 
of the Government that the Arya Samajists are a rebellious 
crowd, disloyal to the core and bent upon the subversion of 
the British Raj. And the pity of it is that these false- 
hoods and fabrications seem to have made some impres- 
sion upon the minds of some of the officials. The mists 
of distrust and suspicion appear to be clouding the 
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vision of some members of the ruling race, who do not ‘ 
see things with their own eyes and rely only upon 
the garbled, exaggerated, false and altogether untrust- 
worthy reports of ill paid, half educated detectives or 
upon the misrepresentations of their hangers on. 


J am really sorry that the Editor of the Review of 
Religions should have joined the company of such _vilifiers 
of the Samaj. However this is his own affair. The Samaj re- 

ards this baseless charge as a vile aspersion and a wicked lie 
and does not care for it It is fortified with the conviction that 
it isinnocent and it is perfectly sure that its innocence can 
not long remain unproved. For a time it may suffer wrong 
and may be made the victim of unjust suspicion, but it 
will not take long to establish its guiltless character. 


The Arya Samaj is loyal and I really cannot under- 
stand how it can be otherwise. The connection of England 
and India is not merely fortuitous. We believe it to be 
God appointed. Under the protection and care of the 
British Government alone can India fulfil her destiny. 
Under this Government alone can the Vedic truths prevail. 
The Arya Samaj was born and brought up under the foster- 
ing care of the British Government which allows perfect 
freedom of speech and belief to the meanest of its subjects. 
Gratitude to the Government should run in its very blood. 
It would be strange, indeed, if it were hostile to the Govern- 
ment. Disloyalty spells suicide for the Samaj. Of course 
it does not wear loyalty upon its coat sleeves and does not 
proclaim it from the housetops; for, it does not want to make 
it an exchangable commodity forthe barter of loaves and fishes 
of office. It would debase itself, if it were to act in this 
undignified manner. If the Government wants sincere 
loyalty of the unostentatious type then the Samaj has 
got it; but, if itseeks to have lip loyalty and effusive 
professions of faith then the Samaj will be found ill — 
provided with the precious commodity. The Arya Samaj 
thinks that it is of no use to have loyalty of the vociferous 
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type, which, at the merest suspicion that the Govern- 
ment is unwilling to pay the price fixed for it in the 
newest catalogue, is ready to touch the button of 
the battery in which the dynamic force is stored. I wonder 
why the Editor of the Review of Religions and the men 
of his way of thinking are so solicitous about the loyalty of 
the Samaj. This is a matter entirely between our sovereign 
and ourselves. It is no business of the third parties. I 
ask these gentlemen. Have you been appointed Keepers 
of the political conscience of the Arya Samaj—Inspectors 
of loyalty like Inspector of weights and measures—to 
see whether our loyalty comes, up to your own standard? 
If so, kindly show us your authority. If not, please, mind 
your own business. Our loyalty is safe with us.’ 


The path of duty lies straight before us. We believe 
that it is Providence that has transferred the reins of 
Government from the Indians to the British. We also 
believe that change of Government has so far proved 
beneficial to the country and we have no reason to doubt 
that it will prove otherwise in future. British Government 
stands for law and order, for peace and progress. We, 
therefore, call them pseudo-patriots and blind sentiment- 
alists who think otherwise. We denounce their creed and 
condemn their conduct. 


While upon this subject I wish fo point out the 
causes which have made it so easy for the traducers of the 
Samaj to poison the minds of the authorities and which 
have predisposed the Government officials to believe all the 
lies told them about the Samaj. It is a notorious 
fact that the Samaj has always followed a policy of isola- 
tion. It has done its work of social reform and educational 
advancement silently and single-handed. It has started 
schools, but has, in most cases, sturdily refused to accept a 
grant-in-aid from the public revenues. It has seldom asked 
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distribution ceremonies or other functious of asimilar nature. 
The majority of its members have no access to the Collector 
or the Commissioner but, even those few persons who have 
the privilege or occasion to see such high dignitaries do not 
think it worth their while to impart information on Samajic 
topics. Thus they have had no oceasion to inform them-. 
selves of the work of the Samaj. In the beginning this 
attitude of isolation produced no evil results, but as the 
Samaj grew in importance and strength the officials mostly 
unconsciously began to ascribe it to a desire on the part of 
the members of the Samaj to keep their work secret. This 
begot suspicion and in time a political significance came to 
be attached to our attitude. The opponents of the Samaj 
saw their opportunity and began to pour into the ears of 
the officers all sorts of reports against the Samaj. The 
officers who were half inclined to regard the Samaj as a 
movement with sinister motives swallowed such reports 
eagerly and thus the Arya Samaj got the character ofa l 
body of seditionists. Now itisa fact that the Samaj did 
never keep aloof from any objectionable considerations. It 
kept clear of official influence simply because such influence 
would certainly have interfered with its religious work. 
No official could enter into the spirit of its work. Who 
would have understood the importance it attaches to 
Havan or the Yajnopavit Sanskara ? The presence of 
an officer would have in most cases proved a source of 
restraint, and possibly sometimes would have interfered 
with themanagement of the internalaffairs of itsinstitutions. 
The Arya:Samajists never saw the necessity and never 
realised the utility of seeking and creating occasions cf 
intercourse with the official world. This was a mistake. Our 
reserve was interpreted as pride, our indifference to official 
favour as active antipathy and our aloofness as a desire to 
avoid contact with the officials. We know it to our cost 
ae that our policy was not a wise one. [It has done a 
good deal of mischief. The situation has become ver 
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acute now. I think it is high time that we threw off this 
reserve, although I am aware that this sudden change in 
our attitude will again be misinterpreted and we may 
possibly be thought to be trying to hoodwink the aù- 
thorities and may receive a rebuff, and sometimes he 
treated with positive discourtesy. But we must remember 
that we as well as the officials are men, beings of limited 
knowledge and understanding. None of the parties pos- 
sesses the art of reading the thoughts of the other. We 
shall be judged according to our acts. If we do nothing, 
let the judges see the real springs of our actions and if we 
are misjudged we shall have ourselves to blame. We 
should, therefore, do everything that we can honestly and 
honourably do to end this unpleasant situation. If we 
should fail even then, it will not be our fault and we shall go 
to our doom with a clear conscience and a firm conviction 
of having done our duty. 


I am sorry to have taken up so much space with 
a matter that properly formed no part of the subject in 
hand. Now I turn my attention to the remedy of the evils 
which I have described in my article. 


The first thing which we ought to do without a 
moment’s delay is to make efficient arrangements for 
studying the Vedas in a thoroughly scientific manner. We 
ought to be heartily ashamed of the way in which we have 
neglected the study of the Vedas so far. In Europe the 
Vedas are studied as if they were the relics of a barbarous 
age. They are studied simply in the hope that they may 
help in obtaining an insight into the workings of the mind 
of primitive man. ‘the Vedas are not treated as a living 
organism; they are looked upon as bones of an extinct 
animal and the Scholars proeeed to arrange themin the 
way that best suits their passing fancy or their precon- 
ceived opinions. The result.is a hideous. brute with a huge 
jaw and a huger tail. It is given a name and its life history 
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is written with great show of learning. The world booms 
with the great discovery and soon there springs into 
existence a number of theories aboutits functions and origin. 
According to one the Vedas are the songs of praise sung by 
the simple shepherd priests of ancient India in honour of 
Agni, Varuna and Indra &c. who represented the great 
forces of nature. If their pasture lauds were destroyed by 
fire they at once ascribed the calamity to the anger of Agni 
and they proceeded to propitiate the oftended deity with 
libations and sacrifices. If rain did not fal] in time or in 
abundance they fell prostrate before the great thunderer 
Indra and composed beautiful songs in his honour. Accor- 
ding to another theory the Vedas contain simply the 
ritualistic ordinances. We are told that the ancestors of 
the Hindus sacrificed all avimals including the cow and 
the human animal to their gods whose altars were always 
reeking with the smoke of burning flesh. The Vedas are 
said to ccntain the minutest details connected with these 
Sacrifices; how the animal was led to tke sacrificial ground ; 
how it was tied to the sacrificial post : how it was dismem- 
bered and what special virtues resided in each limb of the 
slaughtered animal. A third scholar maintains that 
Indra, Varuna, Agni &c. did not represent the great forces 
of nature; they were real mortals who happened to be 
called Indra, Varuna, Agni &c.,and because they accomplished 
great deeds they were raised to the rank of gody. We are 
confronted with a fourth theory and the Vedas are said to 
inculcate ancestor worship, the worship of the pitris. All 
these theories are regarded as gospel truth and they are 
taught to our children in the Schools. We see all these 
wild pranks of the fancy of the European scholars and see 
the mischief they are doing, but we do not do any thing to 
counteract their effect. The Vedas have become the 
whetstone to sharpen European intellects upon. They have 
been pinched and squeezed out of shape altogether and it 
is difficult to believe that they are the same Vedas as were, 
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im believed by our Rishis to be the word of Godanda repository 
of all sciences and spiritual truths. It is, therefore, our 
bounden duty to at once take up the study of the Vedas in 
a scientific and systematic way. The Rishi has given in our 
hands the key of Vedic interpretation and we have only to 
put it into the lock and there is no doubt that we shall 
unlock the treasures of spirituality and wisdom that lie 
> hidden in them. But even this is not easy. This will 
E= require the life—long labours of men of vast learning and 


great piety. Our difficulty is that we have not among us 
any man possessing great intellectual powers and vast 
erudition capable of tackling the subject single handed. We 
should, therefore, have recourse to the principle of coopera- 
tion and division of labour. Letus bring a few of our 
best Pandits together and associate them with an equal 
number of graduates thoroughly conversant with western 
philosophy & science and also possessing a gcod knowledge 
of Sanskrit. Let us give them a decent building to live inand 
let us make ample provision for the expenses and main- 
tenance of their families, and the education of theirsonsand 
daughters so that they may be free from worldly cares and 
be able to devote themselves entirely to the study of the 
Vedas. We shall have to provide them with a good library 
and a fairly well equipped laboratery. They will make the 
interpretation and explanation of the Vedas and Shastras 
their sole business in life. They will be required to take up 
the study of a particular subject jointly and according to a 
definit? plan which will be previously laid down in consul- 
tation with them. They will publish the results of their 
study and research in a periodical specially started for this 
purpose. Outsiders of Vedic persuasion will also be allowed 
to become members and to utilise the library and the 
laboratory on payment of a fixed amount, butno one will be 
admitted to membership against the consent of the resident 
members. Other details can be worked out if this matter is 
seriously taken in hand. The scheme is, no doubt costly 
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and to many it may appear to be quite impracticable 
at least for the present. The question of funds is no doubt a 
knotty one and not atall easy tobe solved. We havesomany 
institutions to maintain and so many other things to attend 
to all requiring money that we cannot dare to launch 
another institution which can not be got into full working 
order without a permanent income of 3000/ or at least 
2500/-a month. Where is all this money to come from! 
At present we could not provide half this sum even if we 
put the greatest strain upon our resources. Even the 
Gurukula which arouses so much enthusiasm and excites 
so much sympathy among men outside our Church cannot 
get frunds enough to meet its daily and hourly growing 
wants. The authorities are driven totheir wits’ end to make 
the twoends meet. This is not the case with such a big con- 
cern only as the Gurukula. I believe the state of affairs 
is the same everywhere. All of our institutions repeat 
the same tale of diwindling income and increasing expen- 
diture. And our difficulties are increased a thousandfold 
by our insensate folly. Weare spendthrifts of the worst 
type. We are insolvents and yet we go on incurring 
liabilities after liabilities. With nota pie in our pocket 
we are ready to embark upon schemes involving expenses 
of hundreds of thousands of rupees. Every one of has gct 
his own pet scheme and is ready to persuade others to 
adopt it. There are men among us who have no respect 
for any organisation and who do not brook any restraint 
upon their actions and what is the strangest fact of all, 
such men find followers and admirers ready to provide 
them with money. Men of this type have caused us to 
squander away thousands upon thousands and the institu- 
tions started by them like the proverbial white elephant 
are driving us into the pit of bankruptcy. I shall not 
say anything more on this point Jest I should again be 
taken to task for an inordinate love for exaggeration. Well 
it is, indeed, undesirable, impolitic, and imprudent to go in 
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for a fresh venture which may involve us in liabilities 
which we may nd impossible to meet. But we cannot post- 
pone it also. To me it appears to be the most crying want 
of the times. We are really upon the horns of a dilemma. 
I confess I donot see my way out of this most embarrassing 
situation. But there are wiser heads in the Samaj and some 
for-seeing and skilful economist will surely devise some means 
of extrication from this difficulty. I may, however throw 
out one suggestion. We may make a small beginning asa 
tentative measure’ We may depute one of our best Pandits 
and a graduate versed in Western philosophy and another 
in Western science for two years at first and attach them 
to the Gurukula and build quarters for them in the Guru- 
kula Bhumi. They will utilise the Gurukula library and 
laboratory and will publish the results of their joint study 
and research in the Vedic Mayazine They will also help 
the tutorial staff occasionally. I think we ought to be able 
to find money for this. It will not obsorb more their 
10,000 Rs. in all. If at the end of two years we see that 
the experiment is likely to succeed in future, we can continue 
it for another period and on a greater scale. If we think 
that it has been a failure, we can discontinue it and console 
ourselves for the loss of 10,000 with the thought that if 
we have lost, we have lost ina good cause. I am afraid 
the utility of the scheme will not be apparent at first sight. 
I shall, therefore, give an idea of the benefits which I 
think will accrue from it. 


1. The members of this imaginary society will com- 
plete the Veda Bhashya of Swami Dayanand. This in 
itself is a task which will justify our investing any amount 
of money. During the 26 long years that have elapsed since 
the death of the Maharshi we have madeno systematic and 
organised efforts to complete the work so near and dear 
to his heart which the cruel hand of death did not allow 
him to complete. 
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2. They will have to write a fresh commentary on the 
Vedas based on the Rishi’s Bhashya, of course, but fuller 
in which they will meet the objections and expose the 
errors of European Scholars. Itis a stupendoms under- 

. taking but it is not only well worth trying but also abso- 
lutely necessary. 

3. They will write a critical commentary on the Brah- 
manas and the Upnishads. The Brahmanas and those Up- 
nishads which are simply portions of the Brahmanas 
have suffered most at the hands of literary forgers, 
who have introduced into them not only absurd and 
childish but even obscene stories and rituals. The original 
text will have to be carefully separated from this veno- 
mous mixture. There are many obscure passages which 
have so far baited all attempts to explain and elucidate 
them; there are many observances apparently useless but 
to which great importance is attached: there are many 
rules of conduct which appear to be vulgar and even inde- 
cent to us nurtured in the thoughts and usages of western 
civilisation, but compliance with which is absolutely insist- 
ed upon. All these will have to be explained in the light 
of modern research and scientific discoveries. The expla- 
nations will be based on actual teachings of science. It 
does not stand to reason that men who were capable of 
conceiving and giving expression to sublime thoughts and 
lofty ideals should have set the seal of approval on doct- 
rines and observances that appear to be puerile. There 
must besome hidden meaning or some rational interpretation. 
Tt will be the business of our research institute to discover 
that meaning and interpretation. 


4, Then there is the all important subject of Yajna. 
It opens up vast tracts for investigation and research. 
What atrocities and abominations have not been committed 
in the name of Yajna? The most inhuman and shameful 
‘practices have been sanctioned as sacred and meritorious, 
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All this mischief has been done by the misinterpreting and 
misreading of texts. Ifit was ordamed that Gomedha 
should be performed, the priests either consciously under 
the dorainating influence of Vama Marga or unconsciously 
through ignorance caused their Yajmanas to sacrifice cows. 
As regards the Arya Samaj, it occupies a unique position. 
European scholars and Hindu Pandits all maintain that the 
Vedas sanction animal sacrifices. The Arya Samaj alone 
has taken up a contrary attitude. The position of the ortho- 
doxy seems to be very strong. There are passages to be 
found in nearly every book on rituals which do authorise 
animal sacrifice. The Puranas and other books composed 
in comparatively recent times speak of it in plamest words. 
Animals are daily sacrificed in Hindu temples of goddess 
Durga and Kali ete. There is thus no doubt that for seve- 
ral hundred years the altars of Hindu deities have been dyed 
in gore. The Samaj has, therefore, a most dificult task 
before it. It has to prove not by fanciful and farfetched 
interpretations but by sound and cogent arguments and 
by interpretations that will be accepted as correct by the 
learned and impartial men all over the world that the Vedas 
do not sanction animal sacrifice. So far the Samaj has done 
little ov nothing in this line. We expect that our institute 
will do this. We are convinced that the Rishi’s position 
cannot be faise. We have to defend and strengthen it. 

5. Then we find that special efficacy is ascribed to 
special yajnas. ‘Chere is, for example, the Putreshti yajna 
It is claimed that its performance will enable the childless 
yajman to get a son and heir. Then there are yajnas the due 
performance of which enables the parents to control the sex 
and the qualities of their offspring. There are special yajnus 
for ending the drought and bringing down rain. The members 
of the Institute will have to perform numerous experiments 
to discover and prove the efficacy of the special yajnas. They 
will have to analyse the different ingredients of the Samagri 
and to find out the properties of every ingredient. They 
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4 will have to find out physiological reasons for the various 
observances prescribed for the yajmans. The Rishi has 
taught us that Havan was primarily meant for the purification 
of the three most important elements on which our life 
depends viz air, water and food. We nave been delivering 
lectures on the purifying properities of Havan but not one 
of us has so far tried to test the properties of the ingredients 
that we daily burn in fire. If we had done so we would 
have been able to demonstrate that what the Rishi said is 
the truth and nothing but the truth. How much would have 
been our gain? We would have won the sympathies of the 
scientific world and through it of the Government and the 
enlightened public also and Havan would have become in 
no time a necessary adjunct of civilisation. We wouid 
have placed in the hands of medical and sanitary science a 
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most powerful curative and preventive remedy. We depend 
too rnuch on others. Ifby chance we receive a confirma- 
tion of our beliefs and practices from the researches of 
European scientists we move heaven and earth and wax 
eloquent over the scientific character of the Vedic teachings. 
Isit to our credit? A Frənch professor has very recently proved 
by actual experiment that the burning of sugar is a most 
powerful germicideand this incident has gone to embellish our 
discourses. But such windfalls donot occur often. We must 
put our own shoulder to the wheel, otherwise we shall 
remain where we are. This research work will be productive 
of another good. Where on the one hand it will demon- 
strate the utility of a certain practice, it will also find out 
the defects and harmfulcharacter of other practices. Suppose 
for instance that scientific experimentation were to prove 
the utter worthlessness or positive inutility of a certain 
ceremony. Will it be a small gain to discontinue and abolish | 
it? We shall not only save time, trouble and expeuse 
entailed by its performance but also prevent the injur, : 
caused by it. It will thus be possible to resuscitate and 
; s = popularise the yajnas and to vindicate the wisdom of 
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Rishis who instituted them in remote antiquity. It will 
also be possible to devise new yajnas for stamping out 
and preventing epidemics, of which several new varieties 
have come into existence in recent times. 


6. The Institute will take up the study of other 
religions and philosophies and will be able to conclusively 
prove the beauty and sublimity of the Vedic faith, A 
comparative study of religions will bring out the points of 
similarity and difference between one faith and another and 
it will also explain the origin and development of many a 
doctrine. Many doctrines which are now claimed by some 
religions as peculiar to themselves will be found to have 
been borrowed from the oldest religion of the Vedas. 
Thus the work of dissemination of Vedic principles will be 
come easier. 


7. The Institute will also take in hand the work 
of translating useful books from other languages into Arya 
Bhasha and will write original text booksand treatises and will 
in this way prove a great benefactor of the country. Our 
literature will be immensely enriched and people will be 
able to receive scientific education in their own mother 
tongue. They will no longer be under the necessity of 
learning a foreign language before beginning the study 
of sciences. 


8. The Institute will also search for ancient works. 
It is well known that Sanskrit literature was one of the 
richest literatures of the world. It contained works on 
almost all the subjects. A great portion of it has perished 
in the great deluge which overwhelmed India in the 
Post Mahabharat period. The portion that has survived 
itis very small. There are very few works in Sanskrit 
now extant which can be called ancient in the true sense of 
the word. More than nine-tenths of the books are compara- 
tively modern. They cannot claim a higher antiquity than 
the early centuries of the Buddhistic or the Christian 
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era. There are indeed very few books to which an earlier 
date than 1,000 B.C. can be assigned. The tendency of 
European Scholars is against assigning remote dates. They 
cannot bring themselves to believe that civilisation can be 
older than 6,000 years—this being the period of man’s 
first appearance on earth according to the Bible. They 
cannot shake themselves free of this Biblical prejudice. 
Mr. B. G. Tilak has tried to prove in his two works Orion 
and the Arctic Home in the Vedas that internal evidence 
shows that the Vedas are much older than 5,000 years— 
the date fixed by European Scholars. Mr. 'Vilak thinks that 
the Vedas could not have been composed later than 10,000 
years, but they may be much older. Mr. Tilak’s argu- 
ments are certainly very ingenious, but the European 
savants have generally not accepted them. When we say 
that the Vedas were given to men in the beginning of crea- 
tion, we are pooh-poohed and the Europeans smile at our 
simplicity and credulity. It is possible that this search for ; 
ancient books may one day bring to light some work that 
may strengthen our position and prove the Vedas to be 
more ancient than they are generally believed to be. It 
is a notorious fact that Hindus in their ignorance hide these l 
ancient manuscripts asa man would hide his guilt and | 
there is no doubt that many works are still providing food 
to the worms in the dark corners of the dingy dwellings 
of our priests. Some of these worthies will not part with 
their treasure either for love or money, but others are more 
amenable to reason when it takes the form of shining rupees 
and it is not to much to hope that the institute may be able 
to secure some really useful ancient manuscripts. Our Gov- 
ernment maintains a special department for the search of 
such manuscripts which has unearthed many books of great 
value from the historical and antiquarian point of view. It 
js certain that our institute will be a welcome and useful 
worker in the field and will be able to reap a rich haryest 
and who knows it may stumble on a great find which 
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may illumine the dark periods or fillup blanks of Indian 
history ! 


9. It will prove an excellent training ground for 
those of our Brahmacharies who will havea taste for 
original work and it will also find work for our vanaprasthas 
having a literary or scientific bent of mind. It may in time 
develop into ja Research Institute for post grauduate 
studies. It will serve as a bureau of information on all 
sorts of subjects, it will provide us with experts in the 
various arts and sciences; it will be a recruiting ground 
for professors and teachers of our Gurukulas, colleges and 
schools; it will give us preachers thoroughly learned in 
the Vedic lore and familiar with the religious philosophies 
of the world. 


[ am afraid I might be accused of building castles 
in the air and for the time being living in Utopia. But I 
am confident that on deeper thought the scheme I have 
put forward will not appear impracticable or impossible 
and the hopes I have been building upon it will cease 
to look wild and impossible of fulfilment. Let us turn our 
serious attention to it and let us make a beginning how- 
ever small in right earnest and I have no doubt that we 
shall not be disappointed in our expectations. 


Preparation and training of preachers is another 
matter which ought to engage our immediate attention. 
To find good preachers who will live up to the ideal of 
their noble calling, who will devote themselves to the 
preaching of the Vedas tohumanity, who will be an embodi- 
ment of the cadinal virtues, who will have a genuine love 
for their work, who will have hearts large enough to feel 
for their fellow creatures in suffering and stout enough to 
face and overcome difficulties—yes to find preachers of 
this type is a problem. That has been present before us 
from the beginning and yet we have turned our back upon 
it and instead of setting about to solve it ina practical 
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and business like spirit we have as is our wont trusted: 
to that huge humbug Chance. We must remember that 
preachers donot drop ready made from heaven. They are 
to be trained to their duties. We seem to think that any 
man is qualified to go, forth into the world as the prea- 
cher of the Vedic Church who can mumble out a few 
Shlokas of Sanskrit, can hurl upon the audience a jumble 
of incoherent and disjointed sentences, can splutter forth 
a few commonplaces and trite sayings, has got or has not 
got sense or tact enough to alienate the sympathies of his 
hearers, is the proud possessor of an intellect that knows 
how to silence anadversary by ridicule instead of reason, who 
has a character that will not bear any close scrutiny, who 
can recite Vedic Mantras in a sing song way and can con- 
duct cur ceremonies in a stupid and inane way, God for- 
bid that I should be understood to imply that all of our 
preachers are such. Many of them are men of deep learn- 
ing, broad and enlightened views, eloquent speakers, 
accomplished and skilful debaters, of genial temperament, 
of sterling worth and of high moral character who would 
adorn any church. What I mean, is that if we have got 
good preachers it is only due to chance and not to any 
efforts on our part. If we want to take credit for having 
brought good men into the field we should also be prepar- 
ed for the shame of having forced upon the public men 
of the opposite type. 

It is absolutely necessary that there should be made 
some serious efforts for the preparation and training of 
preachers. I am not in favour of opening Updeshak classes 
without any plan or system. The first thing I would 
suggest is that some of our Brahmacharies after 
they have completed their studies should be 
induced to adopt the calling of a preacher. I hopea 
few of them will be willing to forego their worldly 
prospects and be satisfied with this humble walk in life. 


. We -may also select suitable young unmarried men from 
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among us also who are known to beara blameless charac- 
ter and who have received education at least up to the 
matriculation or entrance standard of ‘our universities. 
I would like to keep them in training for three long years 
under a head updeshak with whom they will reside. The 
head updeshak will not have more then five men at any 
time to attend to He will not only train them in the art 
of public speaking and debate, he will also keep a strict 
eye on their character and will train them in the virtues 
of self control, humility, forbearance, affability, geniality. 
He will instil into them a genuine love for their work. They 
will also cultivate a habit to feel for and help others in 


suffering physical or mental. They will be given lessons 


in yajnie matters so that they may be able to officiate at 
ceremonies. If possible we may give to some of them 
medical training so that they may be able not only to 
minister to a mind diseased, but also to cure the ills that 
flesh is heir to. We may open charitable dispensaries 
and put them in their charge after the fashion of the 
Christian missions. To some of them we may give an 
educational training and we may employ them in our 
Schools. Our would be updeshaks will not be allowed 
to marry while in training under the head updeshak. We 
can very wellimitate the Christian missionaries in another 
respect. We shall not only make a provision for the 
updeshek, but for his wife and children also. There will 
be one scale of pay for the married and another for the 
unmarried updeshaks. Every child will have its expenses 
provided by the Samaj and will receive the education 
suited to it at the expense of the Samaj. 

l hope in this way we shall have preachers of the 
proper type and many of the complaints sometimes made 
by and against our preachers will vanish and the prachar 
work will be carried on in a natural and efficient manner. 

As regards hymns, our Pritinidhi Sabhas should have 
a selection of good hymns prepared by a competent 
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person. The hymns should be selected from among not. < 
only the books prepared by men of our faith, but from the 
works of old Hindu devotees such as Goswami Tulsidas 
Surdas, Kabir which are true poetry, musical and full 
of Bhakti rasa true devotional spirit and feeling. I do not 
know why such hymns should be tabooed by the Samaj. 
Only with minor alterations and adaptations they can serve 
our purpose. The Pratinidhi Sabhas should ask the Samajes 
to allow only the hymns from the selection to be sung in 


Me? ape - 
a ia » 


their meetings. Thus alone can we rid the Samajes of this 
pest of socalled Bhajans. I am glad to learn that the 
Arya Pratindha Sabha U. P. is trying to have such a 
selection. 


—_—se A 


I am afraid | have drawn unduly upon the courtesy 
and indulgence of the Editor and the patience of the i 
_ readers, and I should bring this article to a close. 


Ghasi Ram. 


Por i eee ee eet, Soe 
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Motto 1 :— By the force of Brahmcharya alone have sages 
conquered death.— The Veda. 
Motto II :— The welfare of society and the justice of its 


arrangements are, at bottom, dependent on the character of its 
MeMbers.....e.eeseeree There is no political alchemy by which you 
can get golden conduct out of leaden instincts.—Herbert Spencer. 


25 New Brahmcharies have joined the Gurukula this year. 
New Members 02t of 6 Brahmcharies who presented themselves 
of our Family. on the dates previously announced the required 
number was selected by a committee composed of Mr. Balkrishna 
M. A. Principal, Pandit Kashi Nath, Professor Rama Deva, Mr. 
Govardhan Head Master and Dr. Chunilal, our Medical adviser. 
The rest had to go back. It was with a bleeding heart that we bade 
them farewell, but so long as educated India does not fully realize 
its duty by the Gurukula and fully sufficient funds are not forthcom- 
ing the Gorukula authorities cannot but shut the doors of the 
institution against many an aspiring, deserving and promis- 
ing candidate and to disappoint the fondly cherished hopes of many 
parents. They perform this painful duty with heavy hearts 
and their sorrow and griefat the time of refusal certainly do not 
render their position any the more enviable, but there is no help for it. 


Then Sth anniversary of the Gurukula Mahavidyalya commen- 
Dur mozi ces on the 28rd of March. ‘The first three days 
Anniversary. will be taken up by the Saraswati Sammillan 
celebrations. Learned papers will be read in Sanskrit and Arya Bhasha 


and scholarly men all over the country have been invited to particip- 


ate in the discussions. Learned lecturers and speakers have been in- 
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vited to deliver lectures and sermons. It is expected that the com- < 
ing anniversary will be as grand a success as its predecessors. 
Though the clouds are thickening round us and the enemies of the 
Arya Samaj are singing paens of thanks giving and anthems of glory, 
let us not lose heart, hope or resolution. Let us rather prove to our 
countrymen that persecution bas never yet killed a virile faith and 
a manly religion which has a message to deliver to humanity. Arya 
brethren from all parts of India and other sympathisers of- the 
institution should muster strong on the occasion and no efforts should 
he spared to collect funds. May we hope that by the united efforts 
of zealous and self sacrificing Aryas at least 1 Lac will be collected 
in hardcash? Let us make strenuous endeovours and display true Aryan 
fortitude and perseverence. Letus breast the storm manfully and vali- 
antly and illustrate the saying of a great Greek philosopher. “The 
sorest tempest has the most sudden calm ” 


Those who desire to serve as volunteers will please communi- 
cate with the Governor at an early date. 


The Annual examination of the College commences on the Ist 
The Annual of March and that of the School on the 8th of the 
Examination. same month. 


*,* The Editor of this Review does not undertake to return any 
manuscripts ; nor in any case can he do so unless either stamps 
or a stamped envelope be sent to cover the cost o postage. 

Ji is advisable that articles sent to the Hditor should be typée- 
written. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


THE LAHORE ARYA SAMAJ ANNIVERSARY. 


WHY ARE WE. 


(Substance of an English Lecture delivered on 
the occasion of the last anniversary of the 
Lahore Arya Samaj. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


GENTLEMEN ! 


The subject in hand is very important and I do not 
feel confident that I shall be able to do full justice to it. 
Youngman as I am, I cannot pretend to have my judge- 
ment and convictions matured by long study, sweet-bitter 
experience and purifying sorrow. There is, however, 
one thing in my favour. My words shall be the words and 
outpourings of a heart that feels. Therefore, there is 
every reason to demand your kind indulgence and undivid- 
ed attention to this most significant subject on earth. 


I come not to solicit frequently recurring applause 
by displaying to you an overflow of powerful feelings 
or by setting before you an array of words and expres- 
sions sweetened with wit, enriched with flowers of rheto 
ric, and embellished with lovely figures. To-night we have 
to discuss problems of life and death ana therefore we 
ought to be serious, sober and simple. 


As all of you know the subject of my address is 


“a ” 
Why ALE NG rukul Kab AAA must ave ed gunded at oce 
Strange aud meanin less In man ears because ou ou 
y TA 


i 
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who are unconsciously passing your time in the hurly- ` 
burly and hum-drum of city life seetcely bestow a passing 
thought on the aim and mission of man’s earthly career. A 
mason employed on the building of a house is usually 


ignorant of its general design and at any rate does not 
keep it constantly in mind. So it is with man: in working 


through the days and hours of his life, he takes little 
thought of its character and goal as a whole. But if there 
be any merit and importance attaching to a man’s career 
it is necessary and advisable for him to turn his attention 
now and then to its general plan. Hence it is that I 
have taken this opportuuity to deal with the subject before 
such a vast and intelligent audiences. 


LIFE—A HORRIBLE TRAGEDY. 


When I look at some of you and your innumerable 
brothers outside this hall, I feel that I am being defied 
by you in anticipation of what I have to say. You seem 
to think that there is a law able. inexor- 
able and eternal—that life is given us not to be enjoyed 
but to be over come, tobe got over; that we are despat- 
ched to this earth to fall victims to biting cares. 
acute pain, gnawing anxieties, excruciating anguish, abject — 
poverty, wretched misery, doleful degradation, destitution, 
decay, decrepitude, death and dissolution and all the other 
thousand lls of life; that we have been sent to be preyed 
upon by harrowing sorrows, grievous affliction, lamentable 
grief, depressing sadness, dismal disconsolation conse- 
quent on the bitter seperation of of those who are dear and 
near to us, now of our parents, wives and sons, then of 
our brothers, sisters and all the endless succession of 


relatives; that we have been specially meant to see 


dreadful dreams, hear dismal screams, sullen moans and} 
deep groans, shrieks of woe and cries of foe and foe; pe ae 
cruel hate, fierce revenge, intense disgust, supreme con- 
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GENTLEMEN! 


Who among you, be he a millioned millionaire or a 
penniless beggar, can say honestly that he has not been 
tormented by thousand doubts and cares,losses and crosses, 
shame and dishonour ? Who among you can boast that 
he has not suffered from the cold and heavy death of his 
dear ones ? Who among you has not been made the dupe 
and tool of Fate that she, that wayward she, may play 
with him at her sweet will and leading him by the nose 
like a bear, bid him dance all the while ? If there is none 
or only few, then God must have been the most malicious 
being and He must have created man to undergo a series 
of punishments on this earthly hell; and to be brief, there 
is no other kingdom of Pluto: the fancied hell is the same 
as this earth. 


VEDANTISM—A SIN. 


In such a’caseis it wrong and undesirable that 
great men like Voltaire and Plutarch getting despondent 
of the suffering, the dullness, the moral depravity 
rampant in the world, should have tried to fly from it to 
solitude ? Was it wrong that Plutarch exclaimed “The 
streams, the plains, the woods know well, how I have tried 
to escape the perverse and stupid people who have miss- 
ed the way to heaven? Yes, it was wrong and undesir- 
able. I look upon such a separation as a fatal weakness and 
a mortal sin unless it be meant for self-betterment and self- 
preparation, to be utilized again to reform the conditions 
from which men fly in disgust and despair. 


THIS EARTH IS A LOVELY PANTHEON. 


Human soul is inherently sinless. Evil 1s not the work 
of God but of our own make. All the legions of pain and 
misery haveemanated from Social Misdirectron, Educational 
Misdirection and Hereditary Misdirection. Then how can 
we blame God for these evils ? If we had been meant to 
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undergo countless miseries, the creator would not have < 
made all Nature beauty to the eye and music to the ear. 
All would have been hellish darkness, dimness, dinginess, 
chaos, confusion worse confounded. Life is not a tragedy 
though tragic scenes do at times pass from before our 
eyes; it is a comedy very often. Our life, therefore, is not 

a burden; not something which had better not have been 
and which to disown and disclaim is the highest wisdom; 
nor is God the most malicious being; neither is this plea- 
sant earth a veritable hell. 


This planet is a lovely pantheon and not a 
pandemonium, and this life is most precious be- 
cause tt is in this existence only that we can vise higher and 
higher to regions of perfect bliss, or lower ourselves into 
bottomless perdition. Man is the noblest work of creation, 
according to all theists and the evolutionists endorse the 
same view. With Andrew Davis the utlimate aim of 
Nature was to create man. “It wis originally designed”, 
says he, “to unfold through countless series, degrees and 
groups of physical and sentient organizations, the material 
and spiritual constitution of man.” 


CREATION IS NOT AIMLESS. 


When man is the perfection of evolution, when he is the 
noblest work of God, can it be that these millions and billions - 
of painful travails of Prakrati and Atma, Nature and Spirit, 
were without any object ? No, it can never be. Man must 
have been created to do something, to attain and achieve 
something. The barrenness of life owes its birth in the 
brains of cynics, stoics, skeptics, calvinists, pessimists and 
men of the same Creed. Wordsworth once exclaimed in th 


strain 
To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that often lie too deep for tears. 
In contrast to him, how low and fallen are some 
men in ee the life of the noblest creature on earth 


è (CS) 
~ can evoke no thougts at all. Man is not born through 
a mere freak of chance. He must have come to fulfil some 
object though, it being locked up in the mysterious bosom of 
that most High, may not be exactly and distinctly seen 
by mortal men. - 
= 
MAJORITY OF MEN-MERE BRUTES. - = 
f 
f 


Having seen that there must be some aim and object 
of man’s career, I proceed to find out some special 


P BROTHER ARYas ! 


characteristic which marks him out from all other sentient 

beings. Man is different from animals not only in form, 

shape and colour but in his mental and moral qualities. 

They are inthe Bhog Yoni. He is in the Karma Yoni. 
They have no will, no reason and intellect of their own. 
He has reason and will, can alter the conditions, cir- | 
cumstances and, environments as much and as often as 
he likes. They, in one word, are the abject slaves of Nature; 
he is her perfect master. In fact civilization is nothing 
but the mastery of Nature. But if somehow a vast majo- 


rity of men possessing all the physical, mental and moral | 
abilities of enslaving Nature, should allow themselves to be 
enslaved by her, are they not brutes and rather worse than | 


brutes for they have allowed themselves to be degraded, 
dehumanised, and virtually brutalized themselves and what 
is more, allowed that sublime spirit within them to be belit- 
tled and deformed ? 


GENTLEMEN ! 


It is for this reason that I see no difference between 
animals and most of the rational beings—the so called 
lords of creation. They are positively worse than their 
fellow denizens of the wood andthe wilderness. A cub 
is reared and fed’ by its leonine mother, taught all the 
ways to’ prey upon other animals and then abandoned N 


= 
= 


to shift for himself in the struggle for life and subsistence. gt 
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From the dewy morn to the starry night, he and other « 
animals are preying upon each other to fill their stomachs 
with the flesh and bones of others, to appease their hunger 
and spin out the thread of their existence to a few days 
more. These animals do nothing but live the days they are 
destined to pass on this planet, and pass them too in the 
specific manner they are forced by nature and circumstances 
to adopt. A lion, for instance, can not become a vegetarian, 
not because it is absolutely impossible but because he has 
not the adequate intellect to think for and against flesh- 
eating. He isin the Bhogyoni—suffering a series of punish- 
ments for his preceeding sins by living in the leonine state 
of existence. The actions of animals can be stated in the 
form of a formula that they do nothiny but somehow feed 
and protect themselves al! their life. Now if this and only 
this be done by men who have reason, free-will, the accumu- 
lated experience of thousands of centuries; who frequently 
listen to the discourses of religious men on this life and 
the life to come and who again have the examples of great 
men before them; I say, tf men should be ever and anon 
engaged in gorging their own bellies and seeking the means 
to do so, they are no better than dogs. Their canine brethren 
have this much to say in their favour that God deprived 
them of the means of self betterment, but what earthly 
and reasonable excuse can be put forward by men ? 


MANY RICH MEN WORSE THAN BRUTES. 


On the one side are the extremely poor steeped 
in savagism, barbaric ignorance and enslaving superstition. 
On the other extreme are the rich drowned in fastidious- 
ness, refinement, luxury, vice, licentiousness, inebriety. If 
these two sets of men forming the base and apex of a 
society do nothing but pass their days miserably or hap- 
pily in the material sense of the words, then are they 
in any way better than their brethren of the brute world ? 
Gentlemen ! Mineisanemphatic No. I declare this truthat 
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the top of my voice with all the force of emphasis at my 
command that a self-centred and self-worshipping man 
is worse than brutes—-the poor man because he has by 
nature been handicapped at his very birth through his pre- 
vious Karmas; the rich man because he having all the 
means to do something, frittered away his life, his money and 
his energy in useless things. Brothers! Opulence airs itself 
as if it were undeniably superior to everything and always 
looks down upon others with intense disgust and supreme 
contempt. But I place the selfish wretch in the same boat 
with the extremely poor and the beast, who are by Nature 
prohibited to do anything for others. For ifa poor man does 
nothing but earn the meansof subsistence for himself and 
his family, and whiles away his leisuretime in busy idleness 
and vacantly musing in the woods, the rich man plays his 
part no better, though, no doubt, he does it fastidiously. 


He brings up his child in all sorts of comforts and 
luxuries, gives him an education which should provide 
him with those enviable things. When that unmoral inno- 
cent creature grows to be a man, he spends his life in earn- 
ing the means to satisfy his multifarious wants for building 
him country-—villas, town—mansions, for giving him various 
luxuries of the table, for providing him manifold means of 
locomotion—airships, motor-cars, phaetons and chafing, 
foaming, fleeting horses. In short, from the similing morn 
to the starry night there is no other consideration to that 
rake but of materially shining in the society and gorging 
his own belly with the choicest of dishes. 


Now, Gentlemen! is this wretch of aman better than 
a beast? No, he is positively worse, becayse he has willingly 
flung away the teachings of humanity, of godly men, of 
God, wilfully shut his eyes upon the tremendous mass of 
wretchedness rampant in the world and deafened his ears 
against all the crying miseries of his fellow brethren. 
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DHARMA—SPECIAL CHARACTER “a 
ISTIC OF MAN. 


BROTHERS! 


; We have thus seen that the mere passing of our earthly 
career in misery or in material happiness does not make 
man man. There must be same peculiar characteristic 
which distinguishes man from all the animate world, raises 
him to the full dignity of man, bestows on him real happi- 
ness, gives him glory here and hereafter and makes him 
fulfil the mission for which he has been sent to this planet. 


We read a very beautiful sloka in Hitopadesha:— 
mate fagt ua Aya a | 
garaag wgiaacrarag tt 
ant gt vat sfam AN | 
c e 
un aa: waht aara: N 


a The full realization and performance of Dharma only 
makes man man in the fullest sense of the word-a man per 
excellence, otherwise he is but a fraction of man or even 
an animal with whom he has got a common ground which 
is the least noble and lowest—that part which is trivial, 
vulgar and mean. 


The same idea is Enaoningly expressed in an English 


couplet:— 


I slept and found that life was beauty, 


I woke and found that life was duty. 


TRUE MEANING OF DHARMA. 


= Butwhat is that Dharma, Gentlemen! that duty which — 
so much distinguishes man from all other creatures. This can 
be easily found out if we glance at the accomplishments o 
gr eat men whose deeds are treasured in the remotest Te re- 
cesses of our hearts, whose names are cherished by every man 
woman n and child, who are now the luminaries of the firma- 
ment o f tim e, who “came here as sling clouds ot glor y from 


| 
CO) 


God who is our home.” Shri Ramchandra, Lord Krishna, 
Lord Budha, Lord Christ, Confucious, Zoro-aster, Pythagoras, 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, Moses, Mohamat; Luther, 
Calvin, and Wesley.; Shankracharya, Guru Nanak, Ram 
Dass, Chaitanya and Swami Dayanand Saraswati, are the 
prominent stars forming a very brilliant galaxy to which all 
nations might look with pride and admiration. These great 


TE 


Sty souls were the saviours and redeemers of mankind. These 
can give us the true clue to the real aim of man on this 
"e earth. 


Why are their names indelibly written in the annals 
of mankind and on the heart of humanity? Why? Because they 
lived, bled and died for mankind; because they .ever- 
rode their low natures, stepped out of the sphere of self- 


love, self-esteem, self-aggrandisement and walked forth to 
embrace, comfort, uplift and elevate their fallen brethren. 


TEACHINGS OF LORD BUDHA. 


GENTLEMEN! 


Why do we adore and worship Budha? Why ? Because 
he fought all his life against the inhuman Brahmanical 
practices; because he tried to abolish animal sacrifices, be- 
cause he tore down the fetters of caste, colour and creed 


——————— a le tt 


that were enchaining, belittling and brutalizing the majority 


of the then Indians; because he preached the law of piety, 


a 
=> 


the principle of the brotherhood of all living creatures and 
not only the brotherhood of man; because he taught tolera- 
tion, charity, respect of parents and preceptors, and worship 
of one sole God; and lastly, because he being a prince 
by birth and cradled in all sorts of luxuries, led a life 
of self-denial, self-sacrifice, self-renunciation and self-ab- 
negation. ; 


WORK OF RISHI DAYANAND. 
Why again do we love Swami Dayananda—that Rishi 
who would have been given a place in the pantheon of 
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Hindu gods and looked upon as the incarnation of Shiva 
as Rama and Krishna are, had we not preached against 
idolatory and incarnation. ? Why do we respect, if not 
worship Dayananda? Why, because he removed from the 
sun of Vedic knowledge the dust and dross, the filth and 
impurity that had been accumulating upon it for centuries 
together; because he revived the teachings of our hoary 
and illustrious forefathers; because he drove away the 
darkened and darkening, threatening and thundering clouds 
of mental and moral slavery, superstition, fear and igno- 
rance from the Indian mind, because he placed before 
his countrymen and the world at large a religion ancient, 
true, pure, perfect, sublime to raise the diginity of man and 
put him on the path to peace, progress and happiness. 


MORTYRDOM OF SOCRATES. 


We may travel back on the mystical river of time 
and stop at the birth of several opulent spirits, we shall 
see the same wonderous and Kaleidoscopic pictures of 
their lives. We may breathe a while at the birth of 
Socrates whose life like Christ was a signal example of 
martyrdom, crucifixion, death, apotheosis following each 
other in rapid succession. But why? Because that ‘Glo- 
rious monotheist’ whose sovereign principle was ‘Happi- 
mess comes out of goodness only’ preached in face of 
popular enthusiasm and convictions against the multifarious 
Greek gods who, like mortals loved, hated and quarelled 
with one another and thus demeaned the Greek spirit and 
vulgarised the Greek life. © 

SELF-IMMOLUTION OF WARRIORS. 
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GENTLEMEN ! 

There is yet another galaxy of dimly shining stars. 
Alexander, Xerxes, Hanibal, Caesar, Napoleon, Washington, 
Rana Pratap, Shivaji Maharaj—are prominent to our 
eyes. They too share a place in the Temple of Fame, 
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though it be æ niche only. Their names are not so much 
cherished because their fame is of a less intrinsic value. 
What millions died that Caesar might be great? What 
hundreds and thousands of men had tobe despatched 
to the other world that Alexander might achieve fame? 
What cataclysms and volcanic eruptions had to be brought 
forth that Napoleon might wade through blood to the 
throne of a European Empire? However, they werealso great. 
At times they did fight for self-aggrandisement, but often 
they fought, conquered and died for the aggrandisement 
of their own country, and thus crushed that self-asserting 
consciousness that always induces man to be proud, vain, 
ambitious and cruel. 


From this brief survey of the history of mankind, we 
have seen that living and dying for others is the true aim of 
life and the giver of greatest happiness and felicity. Some 
of you might say “how can goodness—service of society 
—secure for us Moksha? Mine is the simplest reply. If 
Ram, Krishna, Budha, Christ and all the virtuous souls 
named above, have attained Heaven and as I believe they 
have done and attained it too by the very means that I 
have disclosed to you to-night, then service of society should 
be our greatest and dearest object because it would lead us 
to final liberation and perfect happiness. 


LIFE—A MOVEMENT. 


GENTLEMEN ! 

There is also another reason why we should be doing 
something for the sake of others. Life consists of movement, 
says Aristotle, and he is perfectly right. We exist phy- 
sically because our organism is the seat of constant motion. 
If we are to exist intellectually, it can only be by means of 
continued occupation—no matter with what so long as it is 
some form of practical and mental activity. Mental activity 
all day long is simply impossible. Hence to check stagnation 
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and the positive evils of permitting the Devil into our heart’s 
sanctorium, we should be employed in sharing the misery 
and relieving the wants and sufferings of the poor and needy 


and thus usher out angels from their miserable bedsteads. 


TEN ATRIBUTES OF DHARMA. 


af 


i3 


There remains now one more important question to be 
solved. How can we do this difficult dutyʻof ours? What 


AL 


powers we ought to possess that we may be enabled to 
adequately perform our duty? Those powers and qualities 
that armour a man for the hard struggle that he is to 


na aaron — 


TA 


maintain throughout his life, are beautifully summed up 
in one Sanskrit shaloka. 

ui aa gasea atafaega fang: | 

Afaa aan mat aaa wat VATA II 


Forbearance, forgiveness, patience, non-theft, purity 
of body, mind and speech, control of passions, intelligence, 
learning, truthfulness, absence of wrath—these are the ten 
characteristics of Dharma. 


GENTLEMAN ! 

Mind you, these are the attributes of Dharma and not 
our final duty itself. Just as the properties of a thing do not 
make thething itself; just as, the few qualities of gold-—its red- 
dish yellow metallic lustre, its malleability, its inductibility, 
its insolubility in almost every acid—do not make what we 
know by touch and call gold, so forbearance, purity, truth- 
fulness, etc., do not constitute our ultimate duty. These 
qualities are only tools, instruments, accessories to our duty. 
Dharma is the service of society but that service can be ad- 
quantely, efficiently and faithfully performed through the 
possession of these tools. The more or less efficiency of those 
means would make a man more or less fit to do his work. It 
would be clearly understood when this great and hidden truth 
is enunciated in the form of a formula. Dharma is not the 

possession of these ten and a'host of other virtues. A man 
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—. . may have all these exceptional virtues, and yet he might not 
have performed his real and ultimate duty for which he 
should prepare himself. Remember this is an extreme form, 
because the possessor of these characteristics shall be at 
peace with all the world, a most envious and virtuous man. 
But in my humble opinion, this is not all that a man ought 
to do. The quintessence of penance and self-mortification is to 

T ook on this existence as abnormal, to shun the world and sigh 

a and live for the world to come. But I think that man is to 


positively attatch himself to the world and its inhabitants and 
spend his life in performing actions: 


geaaae aiU AAAA o BAT: | 


SELF—MORTIFICATION NOT THE 
ULTIMATE DUTY. 


There is no doubt that he is to do penance for some 
time, that he has to be a Tapaswi, an anchorite in order to 
inculcate those virtues in himself. But that is not all. “The 
aim of every man,” said Humboldt, “shall be to secure the 
highest and most harmonious development of his powers 
to a complete and consistent whole.” This advice is to be 
supplemented by the teachings of Richter who said, 
“ Man should make as much out of himself as could be made 
out of the stuff, not for himself but for others.” We worship 
those great men, Budha, Dayanand and others, not because 
they were Tapaswis, not because they had to undergoa host of 
hardships to prepare themselves for the terrible struggle 
they were to fight; but on account of the tangible results of 
that tapasya. Self-preparation is no doubt good in itself 
because God also sees the intentions of men, but that is not 
all. Many anchorites must have died in the densest and 
remotest groves of forests or in the lonely caves of snow- 
clad mountains, and j 


p. SEI TENE a A 


“No one asks who are what they have been 
More than he asks what waves 
In the moonlit solitudes mild 
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Of the midmost ocean have swelled, 
Foamed for a moment and gone. 


RISHIES NOT CONTENT TO PERFECT THEM- 
SELVES MERELY FOR THEMSELVES. 


My point of view is still more corroborated by look- 
ing at the lives of Narad and Vyas—foremost of the 
virtuous anchorites. They were not the idle spectators of the 
world in which they were born. By years’ penance in the woods 
they made themselves repositories of those ten virtues in their 
purest and highest form, but they were not content to perfect 
themselves merely for themselves. They knew themselves and 
knew their duty too, and therefore faithfully performed 
actions suited to their nature. They taught lessons of 
morality to mankind. They strove hard to remove evils, 
eradicate sinful tendencies, and annihilate beastly passions 
from among men. They often voluntarily presented them- 
selves to Dharmaraj Yudhistra and sinful Duryodhana, to 
exhort the former to persevere in the cause of virtue and to 
keep back the latter from the evil path, that they may thus 
save the world from misery which had been stored in the 


womb of futurity. 


The argument of this part of my address may be closed 
by placing before your another important formula: Tapasya 
is inaction, service is action. 


UNIVERSAL LOVE SOME WHAT 
IMPRACTICABLE. 


Now I hope you have clearly understood that duty 
is the service of mankind, but that it can be performed 
only when we are the fortunate possessors of those virtues. 
But in the performance of this duty we must cautiously 
proceed lest we should be seeking a mare’s nest, going 
aftera mirage and a Will-o-the wisp. We ought to extend our 


love and sympathy but we must extend them by degrees— 
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step by step—first to ourtribe, then to our nation, and then our 
country and lastly the world at large. I donot at all want to 
minimize the importance ofuniversal love,but at the sametime 
I do not wish that I should preach to you something impal- 
pable, intangible and incomrehensible. ‘Universal love 
says that great seer, Andrew Davis, “when thrown into an 
extreme form is anxious to embrace everything—even the 
universe. It renders the individual impatient if in any way 
restrained; he is quite unwilling to view the minutie of 
relations, desires, gratifications. It causes the spirit to be 
hasty, impetuous, precipitate and powerful. Nothing seems 
to be vast or great for its desires and capacity but every- 
thing seems removed and inaccessible ”’. 


Such are the evils of universal love and hence our first 
efforts should be directed to turn and purify the mass of the 
evils rampant at our doors. 


ARTIS LONG AND TIME IS SHORT. 
GENTLEMEN ! 


I have shown you the way, the goal, and the means 
to travel to your destination, but I have still to exhort 
you to unfalteringly go on that uphill path of the perform- 
ance of your ultimate duty, or the day will come when you 
shall cry like a child over spilt milk, cry to call back your 
fast fleeting life. This calamity all of us should try to 
avoid. Art is long and time is short, but this shortness of 
the fleeting time is missed by many. They actand talk 
and walk as though they were to live three lives of mortal 
men. A thousand useful and youthful hours are wasted 
in ill-humour, in jests and in quarrels ; we let them slip by 
unemployed and sigh for them in vain when the sky is over- 
cast. If these should be utilized in doing good to others, 
in comforting the sorrowful, in depriving misery of its 
sting, in extracting the bitterness of unsatisfied hopes 
and unrealized aspirations, in ennobling the minds of the 
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ignorant, in giving sound ideas about the thousand count: | 
less things of this world, then we may be surely laying by an 
inexhaustable store of happiness for us here and here- 


after. 


We ought to utilize the present, remembering Sene- 
ca’s advice “ Live each day as if it were thy whole life.” 
The present is the only real time we have. Past has al- 
ready been bid farewell and future lies beyond our power 
in the lap of Gods. Unless we work hard and honestly in 
the seperate moments of the present, there shall be an 
end to life’s work asa whole. “We are apt to forget 
that every day is an integral and therefore irreplaceable 
portion of our life and to look upon life as though it were 
a collective idea or name which does not suffer if one of 
the individuals it covers is destroyed’’. We ought to be 
very careful in utilizing every moment, lest the ebbing tide 
even now should hurry it into the past and thus our long 
art should be left undone and unfinished. But we as 
Aryans have still more to be cautious, because the immen- 
sity and magnitude of our work have assumed tremendous 


proportions. 


BROTHER ARYA SAMAJISTS ! 

Some of you might not have perceived the reality of 
things, others truly perceiving it, might not have realized 
| the importance of utilizing every moment of this span of 
Di life. But now you ought to be up and doing. You see 
the world sunk in heathenism, dismal darkness, enthrall- 
ing superstition, abject slavery, idol-worship, nay, mammon- 
worship. Cold, heavy and dull materialism, corrupt pole- 
theism, undesirable agnosticism, atheism that plague of 
society, the corrupter of manners and the underminer of 
property sway the hearts of men. Many of the so-called 
noblest creatures are no better than heaps of organised 
dust, stalking machines and speaking heads without souls. 
Should you allow sucha lamentable mass of misery to 
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continue, depress and weigh down mankind—you who have 
got the best means to remove it? No, a thousand Nos. 


Then, Gentlemen ! why should you not warily shun and 
eradicate the dangerous and spiritual poisons that are fast 
dissolving and ramifying themselvesin the social orga- 
nism? Why do you not convert the dimly shining torch 


Bat 


of your Vedas into a burning sun of dazzling efflugence ? 
You know that this material sun shines alike upon the 
literate and illiterate and is meant for all the world. Then 
was the spiritual sun co-existent with this material orb 
meant only for India and specially the Land of the Five 
Rivers ? 


INDIA’S PAST. 


Gentlemen! Realise your importance and remem- 
ber the work that you have done in the history of 
mankind. In the hoary past your forefathers were the 
proud preceptors of every race. Men of every tribe, 
colour and creed came to India to take their first lessons 
in civilization, to take Vivastha from their spiritual teachers, 
to visit this first and foremost country as a holy shrine. 


These scenes, their story not unknown 
Arise, and make again your own. 

Snatch from the ashes of your sires 
The embers of their former fires. 


Le 


PROMISES OF THE FUTURE. 


Brethren! realize the significance of your life as 
Aryans. You and your posterity can become the saviors 
and redeemers of mankind, beacons to the depressed, 
faltering and fallenhumanity; refreshing founts of inestim- 
able spiritual water to the wandering and way-lost way- 
farers in the dreary wildernesses of wild misconceptions. 


XQ om A nd YON alone g wA nth hou Fou giy burnthat loaths ome 


mass of wretchedness a degradation. You can restore 
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to the human race its lost religion and literature :—a reli- 
gion the most ancient, most perfect and most scientific 
and rational ; and a literature the sweetest, the purest and 
the chastest. Do not try to shut your sun in « nutshell. 
Let it revivify and re-animate the spiritual world, facilitate 
and hasten the steps of progress, and humanize the west- 


ern civilization, lest its. whole fabric should prove too 


rotten and fall tottering tothe ground with ruin and com- 
bustion. 

Try to cultivate in your hearts soil the ten virtues and 
live and die for others, Then if you can not become pro- 


phets and patriots, saints and sages, you can at least assist 
in the rise, progress, development, expansion of spiritualism 
on this earth. Then the time shall surely come when this 
whole race shall be elevated to a pinnacle of undiminished 
glory unparalleled beatitude, everlasting perfection and — 
inexhaustible bliss. Then at last there shall be ushered 
in an era so long and deeply cherished, so often pictured 
and prophesied by poetic fancy but never realized by men— ~ 
that glorious Millennium which is 

“ sweet to the world and grateful to the skies.” 
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the only thing which keeps a newspaper alive........ l admire your excellent paper for its 
excellent English. 


Lhe Hon. Mr. G. K. Gokhale, B. A, CLE. $ 


Your Reylew seems’ to bea journal of striking excellent and I hearti 
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The Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 


(His Life and Speeches, 610 pages. Rs. 2) 

This is an exhaustive collection of all the speeches of 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya which he has delivered on 
various Occasions from 1886 up to date, together with a life 
sketch of the Pandit. The speeches which are embodied 
in this volume are not mere speeches but they are the fruit 
and flower of a soul deeply rooted in a sense of the eternal 
verities of life, of a character distinguished by simplicity and 
self-control, of an intellect given to an honest study of facts 
and an impartial and fair-minded presentation of them. The 
publishers are convinced that they are supplying the Indian 
reading public with a record of activity exercised on behalf 
of the country, which wil] serve to infuse moral seriousness, 
honest study, and strenuous endeavour into the life, both 

yrivate and public, of all who seek to take part in India’s 
ublic life. The publishers have left nothing to be desired 
s regards the printing and the get up. The book deserves 
vide circulation and—what is perhaps more important— 
careful study. The publishers have managed to offer 610 
pages of good print for Rs. Two which it is needless to say 
is decidedly cheap. 
SKETCHES OF INDIAN ECONOMICS 
BY R. PALIT 


The above book professes to be a modest coutribution 
but is really a great deal more than a modest contribution 
towards guiding and assisting those who are desirous of tak- 
ing on hand some industrial project or other. All questions 
regarding the industrial and economic aspect of India are 
dealt with in a practical spirit in the twenty-one essays that 
are printed in this Volume. The Author Mr. Palit was 
for more than four years Editor of the “ Indian Economist.” 
The book is fittingly dedicated to His Highness the Gaek- 
war of Baroda who is in the practical sphere, what the late 
Justice Ranade was in the theoretical, the apostle of indus- 
trial Swadeshi in this country. We have no doubt that 
the book will bo found useful by all persons who seek light 

and guidance ou Indian trade, industries and manufactures. 
The book is neatly prin ted on feather-weight paper and 
handsomely got up. Fora Volume of 336 pages the price 


Rs. 1-8-0 is very moderate. 
GANESH & Co, 
Publishers, Madras. 
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“ Of all gifts that of Divine knowledge is the highest and the noblest.” Manu. 


Kalidasa’s Minor Characters. 
SARVADAMANA. 


Re 


Kev 
GEHE marvellous beauty of the character of Sarvada- 


wA mana, the son of Dushyanta and Shakuntala, after 

“~ wards known as Bharata, is painted in a few words. 
This sturdy little fellow is introduced to us in the last Act 
of the drama of Shakuntala and is represented as tearing, 
“in boisterous sport ’’—the tender mane ofa young lion, 
whom he has compelled to leave “the half sucked dug” 
of its mother. Dushyanta, returning from a hunting 
expedition, pays a visit to Kashyapa’s holy grove, and 
there he beholds the mighty child ” “ in splendour resembl- 
ing the blazing fire and endued with great energy.” Sudd- 
enly the King’s heart is overcome with tender emotion, and 
he feels strangely moved at the sight of the young hero. 
Similar emotions also fill the breasts of Shri Rama and 
Pururavas when they are face to face with their unknown 
sons for the first time. For, 
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« Such are the bonds that knit the hearts of men 
And such the sympathies that nature prompts 
When to the rising sun the flow’r expands 
And melts the moon-gem in the lunar ray.” 

And Dushyantais wrapt in amazement at the courage and 
fearlessness of the boy who braves the fury of the lioness 
and drags her whelp along with him by force. 

And at this time Dushyanta’s eye falls upon the 
outstretched hand of the “young warrior” which exhibits 
one of those mystic marks which indicate universal 
‘dominion, and the king of kings concludes that the child 
must be the offspring of some mighty monarch. Yet his 
heart suspects, and although he wishes to embrace the 
child, he dares not own him as his own. But a miraculous 
incident clears up the mystery, Dushyanta recognises 
Sarvadamana as his son, and embraces him with paternal 
affection. 

Sarvadamana isan admirable sketch, a masterpiece. 
The dramatic beauty of this character forms a picture 
by itself, and we can conceive nothing lovelier, manlier 
or more heroic than that. The boy’s presence cf mind, 
his inexorable self-will, his lofty determination, his daring 
audacity, his high disdain, his unshrinking fortitude, his 
fearless behaviour and his keen spirit of competition and 
triumphant tone, combined with the playfulness and inno- 
cence of a little child, are all brought before us with 
absolute truth and vividness, and augur a great and glori- 
ous future for “the crescent moon of Hastinapur.” And 
how true is ths picture of a young Kshatriya warrior} 
How fit! How appropriate! For, 

«The lion cub soon tames the forest herds 
Bagles quite young control the feathered tribe 
Kings are in boyhood monarchs, and endowed 
With powers inborn to rule the race of men.” 

Alas! for Aryavarta, the land of heroes and — 
saints ! where are those noble Kshatriyas gone ?. 
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Child heroes have always been the favourite characters of 
old Aryan poets. “In them is exhibited the high promise of the 
future, the crown and flower of true manliness and heroic 
energy.” Such are Rama and Lakshmana defending the her- 
mitage of the sage Viswamitra against the attacks of “the ran- 
gers of the night,” such are Lava and Kusha, “the mighty 
twin-born of Ayodhya’s luckless queen,” fighting the in- 
vincible armies of imperial Raghuraj, near the hermitage 


of Valmiki, “the morning star of song,” 


such again is 
is Abhimanyu, “ Subhadra’s mighty child,” who, single- 
handed, bravesthe fury of the combined hosts of Suyodhana 
and his allies and stems the rising tide of war, on the plains of 
Kurukshetra; and last, but not least, the wondertul and 
mighty “ divine child of Devaki,” who drags the tyrant 
Kansa from his blood-polluted throne, breaks the back of 
iniquity and establishes the rule of righteousness (Dharma) 
throughtout the world. Such also are Sarvadamana, and 


Ayus, and Chandraketu, and Dhruva and Prahlada. 


But the grandest and sublimest picture of a child 
hero ever painted is that of Kusha, the son of Rama and 
Sita, drawn by the master hand of the great Bhavabhuti 
in the sixth Act of his immortal Uttara Charita, 


«+ Wha? lofty daring does this youth display ! 
What brave defiance sparkles in his eye ! 
He seems io hold confederated worlds 
As grass to trample on; he shakes the earth 
With his prond tread, and though of tender years 
He shines of mountain stature. Is he mortal, 
Or is it the spiri; of valour that assumes 
A mortal form ? 
SURELY, 
« In every look and act, these youths display 
The majesty that would become an empire 
Upon their forms has nature set the signs 
Like rays of light within a costly gem 
That indicate such glorious dc stiny nis 
As should aloné to -heroés* sons pertain.” 
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Prof. Wilson, the illustrious author of ‘“ The Theatre 
of the Hindus” makes some significant remarks about 
these child-heroes. Commenting on the Uttara Rama 
Charita he says: “ Besides the felicitous expression of sof: 
ter feelings, this play has some curious pictures of the beax 
ideal of heroic bearing, and of the duties of a warrior and 
a prince. A higher elevation can scarcely be selected for 
either. The true spirit of chivalry pervades the encounter 
of the two young princes,* and the quiet devotedness with 
which Rama sacrifices his wife and domestic happiness to 
the prosperity of his subjects, is a worthy counterpart to 
the immolation of natural affections to public interest, 
which is so frequent in the early history of Greece.” 


Further he says: “In this drama some brilliant tho- 
ughts occur, the justice and beauty of which are not sur- 
passed in any literature. The comparison of Chandraketu 
to a lion’s cub turning to brave the thunderbolt is one of 
these; and there are several other [pictures of true heroism 
and martial greatness.” 


CHITRALEKHA. 


Chitra!ekha is a friend and companion of the nymph 
Urvasi. She is “a denizen of heaven,” “ an etherial sprite,” 
“a daughter of the sky,” as the poet calls her, and yet she 
is not without human feelings and human affections. Chitra- 
lekha is to Urvasi what Priyamvada is to “the adopted 
daughter of the sage Kanwa.” In fact, Chitralekha and 
Priyamvada seem fo a casual observer to be cast in one 
and the same mould. They are both tender and sympa- 
thetic, both bright and cheerful. Both of them. love their 
friends, the heroines, dearly, and both exert themselves to 
promote their happiness and welfare. But careful scrutiny 
will reveal that Priyamvada and Chitralekha are not mere 
of each other, but possess distinct individualities of 


copies 
* Lava and Chandrakctu, 
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their own. Chitralekha is fless witty, but more imagina- 
tive ; less bright, but more intelligent. Besides this, Chitra 
lekha has “a sure eye for the moral picturesque,” for the 
beautiful and sublime in nature, and is somewhat “ poeti- 
cally inclined.” How beautiful, for instance, are her des- 
criptions of the royal palaces of Pratishthana at the con- 
fluence of the sacred rivers at Prayaga. 
“ Behold where meet 
Ganga and Yamuna! in the bright mirror 
OF the broad waver, the palace of the kiag 
The crest-borne gem of Pratishthana views 
Complacently its own reflected glory.” 
And again, 
“Weare there. Behold it, 
White gleaming in the moon-light, whilst below 
The Yarauna’s blue waters wash its foot: 
Like the snow-tufted summits of Kailash 


Rising in radiance from their bosky base.” 


Then, again, how charming and appropriate is her 
description of the hero waiting for the heroine. 
« Fie waits thy coming to display his beauty 
With undiminished brightness, live the moon, 
That newly-risen, expects awhile his bride 
The soft moonlight, ere he put forth his radiance.” 
Chitralekha possesses one other peculiar characteris- 
tic, which is wanting in Priyamvada. It is her prophetic 
vision, “her power of bringing absent objects to her view,” 
whenever she desires “‘to learn some tidings of her absent 
friends” or to look into the dim and distant future." But this 
is a divine attribute, a supernatural power, which a wise 
and merciful Providence, in His infinite wisdom and mercy, 
has shut out “from the mortal man” ; for, although, this 
vision of the future might be a blessing to the celestials 
whosoever they be, it would be “a veritable curse to the 
children of man” for whom “sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof,” and whose loads of sin and sorrow make 
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the past and present equally anxious and cheerless. And 
yet this gift, which is Chitralekha’s special possession 
and forms part of her heavenly nature and celestial origin, 


is not an unmixed blessing to her. It oftentimes makes 


her miserable and cheerless, and causes all her sorrow 
and her pain. 
And it is this fatal power that reveals to her the real 


we eet ae eet 
A 


eee 


state of things when Urvasi is, through her own indiscretion, 
transformed toa slender vine in the groves of Kartikeya. 
[t is again this same “fatal gift of sight? which brings to 


Sate IIE A 


her view the frantic and disconsolate Pururavas, roaming 
through the woods in search of his lost bride. And in an 
agony of heart Chitralekha looks up like one in deep 
despair and “unburdens her sinking soul with a song.” 
The swans along the stream that sail 
A fond companion’s loss be wail 
With murmuring song; they soothe their grief 
Or find from tender tears, relief. 

How sad! How pathetic! How full of genuine poetry 
and lyric sentiment ! Yet, how true to nature and how ten- 
derly expressive of her own softer feelings ! For, Chitralekha 
is immensely tender-hearted and incapable of bearing the 
pangs of separation from a beloved object; and she 
pines away during the absence of Urvasi and is utterly 
cheerless. Replying to Sahajanya who asks about the 
cause of her distress, she simply says “I have not shared 
the vernal sports, my Urvasi away.” What a pure and 
disinterested love we have here! It is such love that 
refines and elevates the nature of man; it is such love that 
illumines the soul and freshens up the heart ; and it is such 
love again of which the poet has said. 


“Love is heaven, 
And heaven is love.” 
Verily, “a thing of beauty is a joy for ever” and 
such is the character of Shakuntala and of Urvasi, of 
Priyamvada & of Chitralekha. They constitute the charm 
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ae and glory of Kalidasa’s immortal works, and shed an un- 
| dying lustre, not only on their own creator, but on the i 
whole human race of which they are such excellent aud p 
such glorious types. - 
PARIVRAJIKA. 
The Parivrajika is a female Buddhist ascetic and a 
companion of Dharini, the senior queen of Agnimitra. 
A She is a pious, pure-hearted and high-souled lady, and is 
| held in great veneration by the King, the Queen and all z 


— 


the other members of the royal household. Besides this, 
she is an accomplished scholar of superior abilities and 
attainments, speaks Sanskrit, is well versed in the fine 
arts, particularly music, vocal and instrumental, and is an 
expert in dancing. 

And this reverend lady is appointed judge by the 
king Agnimitra, when a dispute about superiority in skill 
arises between Ganadasa and Haradatta, the two pro- 


fessors of dancing who train court damsels. And as she 
enjoys a high reputation for honesty, impartiality, intelli- 
l gence and truthfulness, the learned professors gladly 
| accept her as an arbitratrix and express their willingness 
to abide by her decision. “Reverend lady,” they say, 
“you are impartial; you ought to pass judgment on our 
merits and demerits.” 


And the Parivrajika is, by all means, a fit person to 
sit in judgment over the skill of these learned men, as 
she possesses a perfectly judicial frame of mind and ts 
trusted by all. And she shows at the very outset that 
she is determined to be strictly impartial ; for she would not 
decide in favour of “the man who can perform excell- 


’ nor give the palm of victory to him who 


ently in person,’ 
possesses the power of communicating his skill to others. 
“ He, who possesses both these excellences, is worthy of 
being placed at the head of teachers.’ But when the 


question of seniority arises, she decides in favour of 
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Ganadasa, the older man, and her impartial verdict is unani- 
mously accepted by all. But it is her final judgment in re- 
gard to Malavika’s performance that shows the real intelli- 
gence and critical acumen of the venerable Parivrajika. She 
gives her opinion in the following choice expressions :— 
“All was blameless and in accordance with the rules 


ot art : for the meaning was completely expressed by her 
limbs which were full of language, the movement of her 


feet was in perfect time, she exactly represented the sen- 
timents; the acting was gentle, being based upon the 
measure of the dance; in the successive developments of 
the acting, emotion kept banishing emotion from its place; 
it was a vivid picture of a series of passions.” 

This fine judgment based upon a nice discrimination 
and an intelligent appreciation of real merit pleases all, 
but none more than the learned Ganadasa, the revered 
teacher of the accomplished Malavika.. He, in a fit of 


agreeable surprise, exclaims :—“ Then I am in truth a 
professer of dancing. The learned know that training 
of a teacher is faultless, when it docs not become black 


in the presence of the wise, even as gold tested in the 
ices i 

The Parivrajika is not only a great art-critic, but 
alsoa great story-teller. Whenever the queen Dharini 
feels indisposed, or finds time hanging heavily on her, 
she invites this saintly and learned lady to amuse her 
with stories of all kinds. And she is a poison-doctor 
besides. When the Vidushaka pretends to be bitten by a 
snake and shows her the marks of its bite on his finger, 
she prescribes the fcllowing remedy :—‘‘ The best remedy 
for that is excision of the bitten part; let that remedy be 
adopted in this case. The excision of the bite, or its 
cauterization, or the letting out of blood from the wound; 
these three are the prescribed expedients for saving the 
lives of men, who are bitten by snakes, but they must 


be employed immediately.” 
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But these acquisitions do not exhaust the varied 
accomplishments of the learned Parivrajika. She is equ- 
ally well versed in the art of decoration, called cosmetic, 
and is requested by the queen Dharini “to give a speci- 
men on the person of Malavika of the style of wedding 
adornment followed in Vidarbha.” Accordingly the learn- 
ed lady decks out the damsel in splendid style, which 
speaks volumes in favour of the Parivrajika’s varied gifts. 


Such, then, is the Parivrajika, the most erudite and 
accomplished female character in the plays of Kalidasa; 
and if drama is really “a mirror of contemporary history,” 
as M. Taine calls it, we may fairly conclude that the 
women of India, in the days of Vikram and of Bhoja, 
were fully as learned and accomplished as their sisters in 
any age or country of the world. Surely, the Parivrajika 
is a person of whom any nation may well be proud; and 
she sheds an undying lustre on the holy land that gave 
her birth. 


The Social Organism E 


VI 
THE SPIRIT OF VEDIC VARN VYAVASTHA 


AND 
MODERN THOUGHT. 


-@ ><a > 


„2. 
XO, 
sR E thirk we have made it abundantly clear that 
marc °° so long as society is not re-organised on the 
oF lines indicated in the Veda Mantra which we 
are expounding anarchism, extreme socialism, and other 
forms in which social discontent vents itself will continue 
and society moving as it is towards plutocracy, meglo- 
mania, and mamon worship will some day find itself swept 
into the whirlpool of anarchical miasma and be lost. A 
terrible revolution may some day convulse the Western 
world and either re-adjust the balance of economic and 
social forces or create for all time a pandemonium too hor- 
rible to contemplate without fear and trembling. That in 
Europe there is an appalling mass of wretchedness, misery, 
grinding poverty, abject indigence, naked lewdness, dread- + 
ful crime, and pitiable insanitation is not denied by eyen 
the most devoted exponents of modern civilization and the : 
most enthusiastic believers in the future of European nations, 


“What profit it” asks Professor Huxley pertinently, 
“to the human Prometheus that he has stolen the fire of 
heaven to be his servant, and that the spirits of the earth 
and the air obey him, if the vulture of Pauperism is eter- 
nally to tear his very vitals and keep him on the brink of 


Destruction. Again he says ! 


Any one who is acquainted with the state of the population of 
all great industrial centres whether in this or other countries, is 
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aware that, amidst a large and increasing body of that population, 
la misere reigns 3upreine. I have no pretensions to the character of a’ 
philanthropist, and I have a special horror of all sorss of sentimental 
rhetoric; L am merely trying to deal with facts, to some extent with- 
in my own knowledge, and further evidenced by abundant testimony, 
as a naturalist; and L take it to be a mere plain trath, that through- 
out industrial Europe, there is nota single large manufaciuring city 
which is fres from a vast mass of people whose cord tion is exactly 
that described, and from a still greater mass who, living on the edge 
of the social swamp are liable to be precipitated into it by any lack of 
demand for their produce, and, with every addition to the population, 
the multitude already sunk in the pit and the number of the hcst sliding 


towards il continually increase.” 


“ Here we have” as Benjamin Kidd very rightly says 
“not the utterance of a fanatic, but the matured delibe- 
rate opinion of that leader of science in England, who, per- 
haps, more than any of his contemporaries has insisted that 
he has made it the highest aim and the consistent endav- 
our of a lifetime to bring us to look at things from the 


point of view of reason alone.” 


It is also recognised that the cause of this misery is 
the denial of equal opportunities of advancement to what 
are called the lower classes. Says Benjamin Kidd: 


«Tt may be remarked that over no o'her question is the strug- 
gle between the old spirit and the new li*ely to he more severe and 
prolonged than over this question of education. Iris in reality one 
of the las! prinsipal strongholds of the retreating pary. lt is not 
yet clearly perceived by the people that there is not any more natural 
and lasting distinction between the educated and the uneducated clas- 
ses of vhich we hoar so much now-a-days, than there has been bet- 
ween the other classes in the past. Citizen and slave, patrician cand 
plebian, fewlil lord and serf, privileged classes and common people, 
leisure 1 classes and working masses, have been steps in a process of 
development. In the ‘educated classes” and the “uneducated class- 
es”? wa hive only the same distinction under a subtler and even less 
defensible form; for the right to education in its highest forms now 
remains largely independent of any other qualification than the possess 
sion of mere riches to secure it ; it constitutes, in fuct, one of the most 
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exclusive and at the same time one of the most influential, of the privi- 


leges of wealth.” 


The same thinker dreams of a time when all the © 
people will be brought into the rivalry of life, not only on 
“ a footing of political equality, buf on conditions of equal 


social opportunities.” 


and the fullest scope will be allowed 
“for the development of the personality of the individual, 
and the wisest possible range of opportunity to follow 
wherever his powers and abilities lead him.’ He also 
acknowledges that the fund of altruism” or what would 
in Vedic parlance be called the supremacy of the Braha- 
manic element, alone can undermine the position of the 
power holding classes. We do not agree with him in the 
view that there is at present a developmental movement 
whereby the people are being slowly brought into the rivalry 
of life on equal conditions. The fact seems to us to be that 
the trend of what is called western civilization has persistent- 
ly been towards plutocracy. Beer and Peer, Bug and Boni 
face carry the day everywhere. A writer in the current 
number of the .“Nineteenth Century and After” thus des- 
cribes the party of progress in England which stands for 


democratic ideals ! 


“The Liberal party is a party which is guided 
not by an aristocracy of birth but by an aristocracy 
of wealth, and which never ceases to poast of its virtues, 
its righteousness, its pure motives, and its lofty ideals. 
In reality the Liberal Party is a party which has elevated 
political hypocrisy and cant to a fine art, and which pur- 
sues and has always pursued a policy which is directed 
partly by the obstinate ignorance of bookish and conceited 
doctrinaires, who supply the much needed cloak of scienti- 
fic justification for the policy of sordid Mammonism.” 


The picture 1s doubtless overdrawn for the painter is 
a political opponent but there can be little doubt — 
that men with long purses are honored and raised to the 
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peerage as often by the “party of progress” as by “jingoes” 
and “Tories.” The tendencies of modern civilization have 
been admirably summed up in M. Well’s remarkable 
novel Yono Bungay. The following quotations from it will 
give the reader an insight into the rotten condition of Euro- 
pean Society. 


* I like to know what sort of trading is’nt a swindle in its way. 
Everybody who does a large advertised trade is selling something 
common on the strength of saying it’s ‘uncommon. Look at Chick- 
son—they made him a baronet. Look at Lord Radnone, who did it 
on lying about the alkali in soup ! Rippin! alas ! those were of 


his too !”’ 
Again. 


Yes, | thought it over—thoroughly enough—Trale rules the 
world. Wealth rather than trade. The thing was true, and true 
too was my uncle’s proposition that the quietest way to get wealth is 
to sell the cheapest thing possible in the dearest bottle. He was fright- 
fully rightafter all, Pecunia non olet, a Roman emperor said that.” 


And again. 
o 


« Your modorn commerce is no more buying and selling than 
sculpture. It’s mercy its’ salvation its reserve work! It takes all 
sorts of fallen commodities by the hand and raises them, cash is’nt in 
it. You turn Water—into Yono-Bungay.” 


And again 


«I saw the statesmen without their orders and the bishops 
with but a litte purple silk left over from their canonicals, inhaling, 
not incense but cigar smoke. I could look at them all the better 
because for the most part they were not looking at me but at my 
uncle, and calculating consciously or unconsciously how they might 
use him and assimilate him to their system, the most unpremeditated, 
subtle, successful and aimless plutocracy that ever encumbered the desti- 
nies of mankind. Not one of them, so for as I could see, until disaster 
overtook him, resented his lies, his almost naked dishonesty of method, 
the disorderly disturbance of this trade and that, caused by his 
spasmodic operations.” i 3 
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Mr. Herbert Spencer also lays his finger on the 
plague spot in Western civilization when he says :— 

For if the desire for that homage which wealth brings, is the 
chief stimulus to those striving after wealth, then the g ving of this 
homage ( when given, es it is, with but little discrimination ) is the 
chief cause cf the dishonesties into which these strivings betray 
mercantile men. When the shopkeeper, on the strength of a pro- 
sperous year and favourable prospects, has yielded to his wife’s 
persuation, and replaced the old furniture with new, at an outlay 
greater than his income covers—when, instead of the hoped for 
increase, the next year brings a decrease in his returns—when he 
finds that bis expenses are out-running his revenue; then does he 
fall under the strongest temptation to adopt some newly-introduesd 
adulteration or cther malprastice. When having by display gained 
acertain recognition, the wholesale trader begins to give dinners 
appropriate only to those of ten times his income, with other 
expensive entertainments to match-—when, having for a time carried 
on this style at a cost greater than he can afford, he fiads that he 
cannot discontinue it withont giving up his position ; then is he most 
strongly prompted to enter into larger transactions, to trade beyond 
his means, to seek undue credit, to get into that ever complicating 
series of misdeeds which end in disgraceful bankruptcy and if these 
are the facts then 7t és an unavoidable conclusion that the blind admira- 
tion which society gives to mere wealth and the display of wealth isthe 
chief source of these multitudinous immoralities. , 

Yes th? evil lies dveper thin appears-draws its nutriment from far 
below the surface. Tris gigantic system of dishonesty, branching out 
into every conceivable form of fraud, has roots which run underneath our 
whole social fubric, axd, sending fibre into every house, suck up 


strength fiom our duly sayings and doings Se ve = 


... eee eee see eee see pee aoe eee eee 


We are all implicated. We all, whether with self approbation 
or not, give expression to the established feeling. Even he who 
disapproves this feeling finds himself unable to treat virtue im 
threadbare approval with a cordiality as great as that which he would 
show to the same virtue endowed with prosperity. Scarcely a manis 
to be found who would not behave with more civility to a knave with 
broad cloth than toa koave in fustian ae Pa ie oe 
and so long as imp sing worthlessness gets the visible marks of respect 
while th2 disrespect for it is hidden, it naturally flourishes.” ? 
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». The remedy which Spencer proposes for this scandalous 
state of aff urs is the same which the Veda lays down viz 
the establishment of Brahmanic predominance in society and 
the relegation of the Vaishya element to its proper and 
legitimate position. Says he :— 


* When woalth obtained by illegitimate means inevitably bring 

nothing but disgrace— Wher: to wealth rightly acquired is accorded only 

a) ils due share of homage while the greatest homaye is given to those who 

consecrate their energies and their means to the noblest ends; then 

may we be sure that, along with other accompanying benefits, the morals 
of trade will le gieutly purified. 


| He might have added that the chief benefit that is 
| to accrue from this radical change to our conception 
| of the standard of honor and respectability is the wresting of 
| political power from the grasp of greedy, grabbing, grasp- 
| ing, and grandiose plutocracy and the vesting of it in men 
| of pure character who will have no motive for abusing it 
or for excluding any individual from facilities for the im- 
| provement of his position and the elevation of his status. 


It will be seen that after ages of “ progress all 
‘commending process of continual and 
onward development” and “the evolution of man and 
i superman” a few philosophers and thinkers of the West 


have but dimly perceived the principle which the primeval 


along the line,” the ‘ 


Rishis preached to mankind in the beginning of creation 
and on the basis of which ancient sages and philosophers 
built up a magnificent social polity which will be the 
wonder and admiration of humanity till the day of dissolu- 
tion. They worked out all the multitudinous details and 
framed laws for the guidance of society which without 
the intervent of socialism—the riotous dethronement of 
reason and the direct and flagrant contradiction of the basic 
principles of human nature and the dominating impulses and 
undeniably powerful instincts of humanity—efficiently 
secured the’ state from the perils of plutocracy, theocracy 


$ ig A A 
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mobocracy, ochlocracy, bureaucracy, and autocracy. The 
supreme power resided in men of intellect, character, and 
tried moral worth who were rescued from the corrupting 
influence of greed and avarice by the injunction that they 
were to keep aloof from filthy lucre and sordid pelt. 
The Yajur Veda says :— 

IRAT WANA: JIUA ASA JAMU nea NETA HZA ATARFE N 


O ye learned man and virtuous! Proclaim that man 
with one voice your King—the President and Head of the 
State who is just, impartial, well educated, cultured and 
friend of all. In this way alone shall you attain universal 
sovereignty, be greater than all, to manage the affairs of 
the state, obtain political eminence, acquire wealth and 
rid the world of its enemies.” 

So the selection of the head ofthe state ought to 
rest with “learned and virtuous men” ( Devas) and not 
with the hydra headed monster whose caprices, humors, and 
eccentricities have been responsible for so many tragic and 
doleful events in human history and are answerable for much 
of the misrule, confusion, and anarchy disgracing many 
democratic states or with the ‘ multimillionaire” controll- 
ing the magnificent fourth estate’’ and floating bogus 
companies, sucking human blood and carrying on cheat- 
ing on an extensive scale, without any fear of public 
censure, because the watchdogs of the state, the custodians 
of its morality and the guardans of its conscience, are lying 
at his feet chained and leashed, at times snarling and 
growling and pulling faces of comic fiecreness but never 
barking deep and loud. In ancient India laws passed by the 
popular chamber were not referred to an assembly consist- 
ing of aristocrats of birth and titled nobodies’ whose only 
qualification for participation in legislation was the accid- 
ent of birth nor were they decided by a resort to referrender 
which is a high sounding term for appeal to the mob—the 


most vacillating and the least reliable element in society. — 
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They were revised by an assembly of righteous men who 
were well versed in Vedas, led pure and blameless lives, and 
consecrated their energies to the noblest ends ( Vide 
Goutam sutras XI—1g—24). 


The ultimate judicial and legislative authority was a 
Sanayasi, that is a learned and virtuous cosmopolite of world- 
wide sympathies and a personification and apotheosis of 
altruism. In a note printed in these pages, about two years 
ago, we thus set forth the points of difference between the 
modern English system and the ancient Indian system. 


“ In ancient India there was no House of Lords to reverse the 
decrees of the lower House, to oppose all healthy reforms in laws, 
and to thwart effectually the will of the people. The chamber of 
hereditary Legislators is an element in the British constitution of 
which the ancients happily knew nothing. Again the chief qualifica- 
tions for admission to the legislative assembly were learning, charac- 
ter and disinterested devotion to the service of humanity... s.......+» 


soo sqcccngoooqgar0as¢ The ancients believed that a man acquired the fitness. 


to exercise power only when the personal or egotistic element had 
been eliminated from his public work..........+.ss+eeee consequently 
terms like “ Party Government, Party Loyalty,” ‘Opposition’ and 
« Party Chief” were not understood by those sages. They did not 
look to the interests of a party or even acountry, but to those of truth, 
equity and righteousness. Expediency never dominated their legisla- 
tion, nor did “ opportunism” influence the tenor of their enactments 
for the public welfare.” 


The distribution and adjustment of economic forces 
was also equitable and rational. Those who tapped the agri- 
cultural and industrial resources of the country were per- 
mitted to enjoy a lion’s share cf their earnings—they had 
of course, to contribute to the maintenance of the Brahma- 
nic, the Military and the Shudric elements of society with- 
out whose active co-operation they could effect nothing as 
we have proved fully in our third article. But those who 
were unwilling or ill-qualified to expend their money 
with a view to promote trade and industry and thus increase 

; rer: 
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the working capital and wages fund of the community 
were not permitted to inherit enormous wealth or big estates 
or if the patrimony had already descended to them were 
deprived of it by the State. 

The following quotation from Swami Dayanand’s 
“Light of Truth” will make our meaning clear. 

“Supposing a family has only one child and that enters into a 
different class, who will then look after the old folks ? Besides, the 
family line will die out. How would you provide for such cases? 
Author—Neither will the old people be neglected, nor will the 
family line come to an end, because the State-—the Political and Educa- 
tional Assemblies—will provide them with children of their own class 
in exchange for their own children, hence, there will be no confu- 
sion or chaos in the society.” 

Again ‘ By the application of this law! each class, being com- 
prised of individuals who possess all the yualifications that are neces- 
sary for admission into it, is kept in a state of unaduiterated purity, 
that is to say, no Kshatriya, Vaishya or Shudra is allowed to enter 
into or remain in the Brahman class. Similarly, Kshatrya, Vaishya 
and Shudra classes also remain unadulterated.’ 

To some ears accustomed to cant and shibboleth 
this may sound unnatural, but thoughtful people must 
admit that the adoption of this principle provides the only ra- 
tional solution of the social problem—the only escape from 
the licentious use of wealth—against which socialism is-a 
protest—socialism with its inevitable accompaniments of 
the break up of family, the state control of all activities and 
the consequent loss of individual initiative, the reduction 
of human beings to heartless automatons moved by mecha- 
nical force rather than by motive force; the abolition of 
personal property, the sameness of arificially created condi- 
tions, and a denial or rather forcible deprivation of all the 
reward to which superior intellectual powers and moral 
qualities entitle. We think we have conclusively proved 
that the verse of the Purush Sukta an exposition of which we 
have attempted teaches the most rational, the most scienti- 
fic, the most humane and the most natural method of social 
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~ and economic government. The West is groping in the 
dark. India alone can by carrying aloft the torch of Vedic 
Learning illumine the Egyptian and Cimmerian darkness and 
rescue the devotees of a purely materialistic civilization 
from the wide gulf of hope-killing anarchy, and soul-de- 
vastating pessimism that yawns before them, save the 
sad- o 3 e aking i 
Western society, ‘whieh ig aaa a eat a 
J! moving forward with break—neck speed, into the bot- 
tomless pit of -destruction, dark and dread demolition, 
and thus complete the. work so well begun by some 
of the foremost leaders of occidental thought whose at- 
tempt has terminated in a disaster because of their inability 
to present a complete and fully thought out scheme of so- 
cial re-construction which is the supreme need of the times. 
It lacerates the heart of a true son of India to think that 
his brethren whose clear duty it is to vindicate the glory 
of their Motherland by preaching her mission to other con- 
tries and endeavouring to civilize the West which is in 
some respects barbarous are themselves being hypnotised 


by the charming sorceress of Western civilization in whose 
glossy tresses there lurks the deadliest poison and instead 


of reclaiming their misguided brethren are importing demo- 
naic institutions like anarchy ( which are working ruin in 
Europe into this hoary historical land-sanctified by inspiring 
memories of holy sages that taught civilization to Egypt, 


Babylonia, Chaldea, Rome and Greece. We are convine- 
ed that India could be truer to her mission if instead of 


hopelessly involving itself in the. maelstrom of politics 
it tried to regain its old position of the spiritual guide of 


humanity. Just as a particular social organism has its 4 
Varnas, so the human race has also the Brahmana, Ksha- 5. 


trya, Vaisya, Sudra component elements, each of which is 
"à constituted bya nation or group of nations. The Indian 
nation is a Brahman nation par excellence. What this 
means we shall explain at full length in our next article. 


+ . 


THE THEORY OF VALUE 


—— 


ITS IMPORTANCE— 


THE theory of value is of very great importance, 
as its forms the back bone which supplies the central unity 
to the science of economics. Some economists under the in- 
fluence of Bishop Whateley have even gone to the length of 
proposing the name of “‘Catallactics”’ for Political Economy, 
while others would call it by the name of the ‘Science of 
Values’ ; because they contend that the name ‘Catallac- 
tics” brings out more clearly the true nature and the scope 
of the science. Though no doubt it lays special emphasis 
on a very important aspect of the science, yet, as it throws 
its other aspects of coordinate importance into the back 
ground, the name is of very doubtful utility. As Mill has 
said, “it is nevertheless evident, that of two great depart- 
ments of political economy, the production of wealth and 
its distribution, the consideration of value has to do with 
‘the latter alone, and with that alone only in so far as 
competition, not customor usage, is the distributing agency. 
The condition and laws of production would remain the 
same as they are if the arrangements of society did not 
depend on Exchange, or did not admit of it.” So, though 
the political econcmy cannot with accuracy be called the 
“Science of Value” the theory is par excellence a most 
important one. The whole fabric of the modern industrial 
world depends upon the theory ; and “every speculation 
respecting the economical interest of the modern industrial 
society implies some theory of value, the smallest error 
on the subject infects with corresponding error all over 
other conclusions.” Therefore the theory of value occupies 
a very fundamental position of great importance in the 
domain of Economic Science. 

But the very complexity and the gravity of the 


problem invests it with great difficulties. Forces that are — 
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working in determining and governing the values of com- 
modities are so subtle and multifarious as to elude all 
analysis and yet they exercise far reaching influence in 
conteracting and modifying the forces of supply and = 
demand. Morover the subject is very wide, embracing 
as it does almost all the problems of the complex 
economic society of the modern times, affecting and 
regulating the diverse tendencies of the economic forces 
A at work. To compass the whole theory within the small 
scope of an essay is impossible ; and what is attempted in 
this paper is to give a barest outline of the subject, a 
working idea of the theory. 


3efore proceeding to discuss the problem of ‘Value,’ 


TuT, OUR 


II. How does it would be better to understand how $ 
the problem : : - 
arise ? the problem arises. As long as an in- 


dividual is self sufficient and can produce by his own unaided 
efforts all that he may require, the question does not arise. 
It is quite conceivable that there may exist a society com- 
posed of self-sufficient individuals, or of self-sufficing 
! families. But gradually, in the early stages of the human 


advancement, the satisfaction of their wants is followed 
by the creation and development of newer wants. And 


with the increase of wants it is found that a man by 
himself alone is unable to provide for all his necessities; that 
the help of others becomes indispensable. This need of 
inter—dependence is further accentuated by the differences 
in the capacities of different individuals. Thus from “self- 
sufficiency’ man drifts away towards specialization.” 
Now arises the need for the division of labour. And with 


the division of labour the problem at once makes its appea- 
rance. On what terms is the exchange of commodities 


possible ; how much of one commodity should be given in 
exchange for a certain quantity of another ; in short, what 
must determine the value of a commodity in terms of 
another. The problem of value is, thus, concerned with 
the study of the causes and influences determining the 
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value of a commodity in relation with a certain amount 
of another commodity. 


baa. 


) 


The term “value” is a rélative one. A commodity ` 


ee ossesses no value per se. Ithas v 
IIL. Definition > 2 s value 


of value in that it exchanges for a certain 


quantity of another commodity. Mill says 

that the value of a thing is the quantity of other 

things that can be obtained ` in exchange for it. 
But certainly value is not the quantity exchanged for. It 
will be more correct to say with Jevons that value is the 
ratio, in exchange ; te. the ratio in which a certain quan- 


tity of one thing is exchanged for another. Nor is Jevons 
right, when he says that value expresses a circumstance 
of its exchanging in a certain ratio for some other subs- 
tance. That is, a thing has no value except when it is 
about to be exchanged. It is wrong to suppose that value 
is of momentary existence. The mere. fact of exchange 
cannot confer upon a thing valuableness. That a thing 
is capable of being exchanged is quite sufficient to vest 
it with value. 
And nor is a definition of value-in-general possible. 
Mill says, in another place, that by the value of a thing is 
meant its general power of purchasing ; the command it 
gives over purchasable commodities’ in general. Now 
value being a relative term when we speak of the value 
of a thing the value of some other thing is implied. The 
question at once arises what that other thing is. In the 
popular mind the idea of money is associated with the value — 
of athing. But as Adam Smith says, “Money is the exact 
measure of values al the same time and place.” So money 
cannot be that other thing as time and place are both change- 
able. What is then that other thing ? It is the whole in- 
ventory of the national goods, as the question is rather 
aptly put by professor Nicholson. ? Do the purchasable co- 
_mmodities in general denote the whole material wealth of a 
Society. If so, should we say that the value of a coat has 
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gone up or down when it exchanges for two maunds of 
wheat instead of one maund as before, and for one pair 
of shoes instead of three. Mill saw the difficulty but 
lightly tripped it over without making any serious attempt 
to find a solution. This is extremely vague. Prof. Nicholson 
criticises Mill’s definition of value-in-general as useless 
and confusing ; and certainly no purpose is served by it. 
Morever the term “value” is relative. And a thing cannot 
possess value in general. It is as absurd to talk of a things’ 
having value in general as to contend that an arithmetical 
number has ratio in general. The number 17 by itself has 
no ratio. The ratio of 17 varies with the variation in the 
number with which it is compared. 


Thus the theory of value does not deal with value in 


its abstract and generalised form; but 
IV Requisites 


os ` NI; A 
of Value in the words of Nicholson, the theory 


becomes an examination of the causes 
affecting the value of a particular commodity in terms of 
another commodity. 


At this stage, the question arises, What gives value to 
a thing ; why should one thing exchange in a given pro- 
portion for another commodity, neither more, nor less ? 
Why does a man give a higher price for a horse and a 
lower one for wheat, and in certain cases nothing for water, 
although the utility of wheat and water is far greater than 
that of a horse under ordinary circumstances. 


Obviously because that horse possesses greater 
utility to that man. But the word 


(A DUY, utility is rather ambiguous, and requires 
to be’ interpreted cautiously. Utility in one of its 
senses signifies usefulness, or value-in-use ; in another 
power of purchasing. Sometimes utility ıs understood in 
the sense in which it is opposed to pleasure. But political 
economy does not take into consideration. the ethical aspect 
of a question ; it is concerned with wants and efforts that 
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are made to satisfy those wants leaving it to ethics to 
decide what wants are moral or immoral. In its econo- 
mical sense utility means the power to satisfy a desire, or 
serve a purpose whether that desire or purpose be moral 
or otherwise does not matter. Marshall says “The utility 
of a thing is measured by the extent to which it satisfies 
awant. And wants are here reckoned quantitatively, that 
is, with regard to their volume and intensity ; they are 
not reckoned qualitatively according to any ethical or 
prudential standard” 


The value-in-use or the teleological value of a com- 


I Relation modity forms the extreme limit to which 


between Va- 
lue in use & fall short of that to any extent. But the 


Value inex- value in exchange can never exceed that 


the value inexchange can rise; it may 


change. extreme limit, because no one will 
pay more for a thing than what will measure the utility 
of the thing to him. 

Another caution to be borne in mind in interpreting 
the relation of utility with value in 
exchange is very important. It is not the 
total utility of the commodity which deter- 
mines the price ; but the determining factor is the marginal 
utility of that commodity. By the utility of a thing is meant 
the utility of that part or unit of the commodity which a 
man is just induced to acquire either by direct labour or 
by money-payment. It is called marginal because the man 
is on the margin of doubt whether the utility of that incre- 


ment in his stock is worth the further outlay. The differ- 
ent portions of a commodity vary in their utility. to aman. 
Four chaltas of flour may be absolutely necessary to keep 
alive a man ; another four chaltas may keep him in com- 
parative comfort, and thus have a considerable utility ; and 
hence forth every increment in the amount will go on de- 
creasing in utility ; that is, the additional benefits which will 


II. Marginal 
Utility. 


accrue from an increment of his stock will continually de- 
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crease with every further addition; and a point will soon be 
reached after which the utility of the whole will be reduced 


almost to zero and no one then, will give any price for that 


which he possesses in superfluity. It is thus the marginal 
utility of the thing which determines its demand price. 


The lesser the utility of a thing to a man the smaller will be 
the price paid for it, because price measures the utility ; 


and as under the force of competition there can be only one 
price for a commodity at the same time and place the 


marginal utility, whch is the same thing as the marginal 
demand price affects the value of a commodity. 

(b) Difficulty But however great may be the utility 
of attainment ofa thing, no one will pay any price for 
it, if it can be obtained without any labour, 7. e. freely. 
So the second requisite of value is the difficulty of attain- 

i Monopoly ment. There are certain things the 
value. amount of which is fixed; and their 
supply cannot be increased. In this case; the demand for 


the commodity will determine its price. The price of 
such an article which is limited in quantity will rise to a 


point at which the forces of supply and demand will be in 


equilibrium. The articles of this class have monopoly 
value. To this class belong all rarities such as the 


autograph of Tulsi Dass etc. 

41. Commodities Threre is another class of goods which 
the supply of are not limited inthe amount, but the 
ORB RT supply of which can be increased with 
the same cost. the increased demand. According to Mill, 
goods of this class consist of three different kinds : (1) Those 
which obey the laws of Constant Return. It is quite clear 


that the goods of this description can be multiplied to any 
amount. The demand-price will remain the same tending 


with various fluctuations towards the normal value. Demand 
will simply determine the amount to be produced. 

(b)The dimini- (2) Goods of the end kind are those which 
shed expenses. obey the law of increasing return, that is, 
the greater the quantity to be produced, the smaller will be 
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the cost of production. Demand for larger quantities will bé 
followed by production on alarger scale with diminished cost ~ 
of production which will; in turn, accentuate the demand 
for it. Supply will always tend to adjust itself with demand 


which, in turn throws its reflex influence over supply.— 
While the commodities of the third kind are those that 


are influenced by the law of diminishing return. Under 
(c) At the in- the pressure of increased demand, their 
creased cost. Supply can be increased, but only with 
more than a proportionate increase of expenses. The 
demand price of the commodities is determined by the 
cost of production on the margin of cultivation, thats 
the price of the whole commodity is determined by that 
portion of it’ which is raised under the most unfavorable 
circumstances. For, otherwise unless the labourer is 
remunerated forhis trouble and for his extra expenses, 
he would not find it worth his while to produce the 
additional quantity required. Therefore the demand 
price must rise up to the point at which the supply price 
equates withthe demand price. And therefore those who 
work under more favorable circumstances enjoy a surplus 
over what would be sufficing to remunerate them for their 
expenses ; as there can be only price for the same commo- 
dity at the same time and place. This gives rise to rent. 

Now we have reached a stage when we may profit- 


Gii) Cost of ably analyze. the phrase “ Cost of Produc: 
production and 
expenses of ae oe 
production. By cost of production is meant the exer- 


tion of all the different kinds of labour that are required 
for making a commodity ; and all the sacrifices and wait: _ 
ing involved in saving Capital that may be required to aid 
and support labour in making the commodity. While the 
money prices that are paid for these exertions. of labour 
and for the waitings and sacrifices are called the expenses 
É f production. | The cost of production includes the exertion’ 
~ of labour, abstinence and the necessary risks. While. the 


tion and the Expenses of Production.” 
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morey remuneration of these elements are comprised by’ 
the term “ Expenses of Production.’ The Expenses of 
production of different commodities determine at the 
present their relative value. 


The further question is, What is the relation of the 
Relation of cost of production to value. Mill has 
cost of produc- very finely expressed the relation in which 
tion to value. they stand to each other. He says “ the 
relation of Cost of Production to value is like the relation 
of the pendulum to the movement of the clock.” It is not 
the cause of value, but its regulator. According to Mill 
the cause of value is Demand. Supply only playing a 
very subordinate part. 


But the contention of Mill that Demand is the cause’ 


ida ksh: of value is inaccurate and should be com- 
Criticism of 


Mils theory. pleted. Value is determined by the for- 


ces of Supply and Demand, which are 
constantly tending towards equilibrium. This adjustment 
of the economic forces is never completely realised in the 
world of business, like the sea-level. As Professor Edgeworth 
has said, the theory of value is at all times a theory of 
movement ; motion, constant and rapidly changing motion, 
is its most characteristic feature. And it is certainly 
wrong to suppose that the Equilibrium of Demand and Supply 
is a mechanical law. On the other hand it is dynamic in 
its nature; the forces are continuous and ever-flowing in a 
curve line, now bending this way, now another, but al- 
ways tending towards the normal value. | 


The play of the forces of supply and demand always 
tending adjustment is affected by other influences. The 
elements of Space and Time play the 
chief part in determining the relative 
values of commodities. The larger the'market the smaller will 
be the variations in the prices of commodities. The smaller 
the area over which the forces are brought into play the 


Space element. 
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more Violent the fluctuations. The'cognizibility, durability 
and portability are the chief conditions upon which depends 
the market value of a commodity. 

; But the influence of Time element is the 
Time element. More fundamental of the two. If the 
period is short then the supply is limited by the stock, 
and the price will be determined by the demand for the 
commodity and the equilibrium is established when the 
demand price is equal to the supply price. If the period - 
under consideration is longer; the demand price tends to 
be equal to the normal value, that is, the cost of produc- 
tion by a ‘representative firm’—a firm which has access 
to external economies that result from the general deve- 
lopement of industry, and which has also a fair share of 
internal economies resulting from business management 
But if the period is very long, then the cost of production 
is in its turn influenced by the cost of the factors of 


production. 

The theory of value is thus concerned with the 
study of the causes determining the value of some parti- 
cular commodity in terms of another. Value is not the 
result of Demand only. Jevons and Mill are certainly 
wrong in laying undue emphasis on one aspect of the 
question. Value is determined by the forces working at 
the margin supply and demand, acting upon the marginal 
utility only. Much confusion is due to the fact that 
people generally lose sight of the truth that it is the 
action of supply and demand upon the marginal utilities 
of wants and efforts that are made to satisfy those wants 
not, as is commonly supposed, upon the total utilities 
of wants and efforts, which determine and - regulate 


value. 
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ee “ Why these reproaches, noble dame? 
ode of trono- I, knowing naught 
ur in Ancient y ; g naught, am free irom blame 
India. Thou knowest well what love was mine 
For Rama, Chief of Raghu’s line, 
O, never be his darkened mind, 
To scripture’s guiding lore inclined 
By whose consent the prince who led 
The good, the truthful nig fled. 


On asm ‘that eee s ARE fall 
Who takes, as lord, a sixth of all, 

Nor guards, neglectful of his trust 
His people, as a ruler must 

The crime of those who swear to fee 
At holy rites, some devotee, 

And then the promised gift deny, 
Be his who willed the prince should fly, 
Though taught with care by one expert 

May he the Vedas text pervert, 
With impious mind on evil bent 

Whose voice approved the banishment. 
May he with traitor lips reveal 

Whate’er he promised to conceal, 
And bruit abroad Its friends offence, 

Betray uss by y generous pee 
[lis sin who loves his Masters dame, 

His, kindler of destructive flame, 
His who betrays his trusting friend 

Shall mingled all, on him descend. 
By him no reverence due be paid, 

To blessed God or parted shade, 
May sire and Mothers sacred name, 

In vain from him obedience claim. 
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-Neer may he go where dwell the good 

Nor win their fame.and neighbourhood, 
But lose all hopes of bliss to day, 

Who willed the prince should flee away. 
May he deceive the poor and weak, 

Who look to him and comfort seek, 
Betray the suppliants who complain, 

And make the hopeful hope in vain. 
‘Long may liis wife his kiss expect, 

And pine away in cold neglect. 
May he his lawful love despise, 

And turn on other dames his cyes, 
Fool, on forbidden joys intent, 

Whose.will allowed the banishment. 
His sin who deadly poison throws, 

To spoil the water as il flows, 
Lay on the wretch its burden dread 

Who gave consent when Rama fled.” 


(Bharat to Kausalya in reply to her taunting speech.) 


Grifith O Ramayana. 


The proper regulation of irrigation is a matter of prime impor- 
Irrigation in’ -tance in India, and it is much to the credit of 
ancient India. Chandragupt that he maintained a special Irri- 
gation Department charged with the duty of measuring, and so regulat- 
ing the sluices that every one should receive his fair share of the life 
giving water.: The allusion to the measurement as part of the duty 
of the Irrigation Department seems to indicate that a water-rate was 
levied, and the references to sluices implies a regular system of canals. X 
The inscription of the Satrap Rudradaman, engraved about É 
the year 150 A. D. on the famous rock at Girnar in Kathiawar, on f 
which Asoka, four centuries earlier had recorded a version of his 
immortal edict, bears direct testimony 1o the care bestowed by the central 
Government upon the question of Irrigation even in the most remote 
provinces. Although Girnar is silualed close lo the Arabian sea, at a 
distance of at least a thousand miles from the Maurya capital, the 
needs of the local farmers did not escape the Imperial notice. 
` Chandargupta’s brothe:- in-law Pushpagupta, who was viceroy of — 
the western provinces, . saw that by damming up a small stream a 


reservoir of great value for irrigation could: he provided. He Presi 
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` ingly formed a lake called Sudarsana, : “the beautiful’ between the 
citadel on the East side of the hill-and the inscription rock further 
to the East, but failed to complete the necessary supplemental 
channels. These were constructed in the reign of Chandargupta’s 
grandson Asoka under the superintendence of his representative 
‘Tutaspa, the Persian, who was then Governor. ‘These beneficent 
s works constructed under the patronage of the Mourya emperors 
endured for four hondred years, but in the year 150 A.D. a storm 
‘of exceptional violence destroyed the embankment and with it the lake 


) 
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The fucl that so much pains and expense were lavished upon this irri- 
galion work in a remote dependency of the empire is conclusive evi- 
dence that the provision of water for the fields was recognized as an 
imperative duty by the great Maurya emperors, and is a striking 
illustration of the accuracy of Megasthene’s remark that imperial 
oflicers were sent to ‘measure the land as in Egypt, aud inspect the 
sluices by which waler is distrihuled into the branch canals so that 


every one may enjoy his fair share of the benefit. 


Aryabhatta was evidently a great man, acd is recognized 
Astronomy in ês such by all Orientalists. Lassen calls him 
ancient India. “ the founder of mathematical science in India 
PRs cis ore ste His style is said to be pre-eminently concise. His chief 
work is the Aryabhatiya-cutra, which includes two other works, the 
Dasagiti-Sutra and Anjashastra. The Dasagiti-sutra, or Dasagitika 


a a — 


is.so called because it is written in dasa or ten, vic. strophes......... coc 
His idea of the roundness of the earth is thus expressed :— 


“The terrestrial globe, iscomposed of earth, water, fire, and air entirely 
round, encompassed by a girdle (the equator), stands in theairin the cen‘re of the 
stellar sphere. Like as aball formed by the blossoms of the nauclea Kadambic 
is on every side beset with flowerets so is the earth globe with all creatures, 

p terrestrial and aquatit...-....serrrreee 
=] 


He (Dr. Verne ) gives the following quotation from one of Arya 
bhata’s works :— 


‘CAs a person in a vessal, while moving forwards, secs an immoveable object 
moving backward in the same manner do the stars however immovable, seem to 
move daily. 


Thus showing that it is the earth, not the stars, which move. 
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On another occassion Aryabhatta says, “the sphere of the stars 
is stationary; and the earth making a revolution, produces the daily 
rising and setting of starsand planets.” 


Mr. Colebrook states that ‘“Aryabhata affirmed the diurnal re- 
volution on its axis;” that he accounted for it “by a wind or current 
of aerial fluid, the extent of which, according to the orbit assigned to 
it by him; corresponds to an elevation of little more thana hundred 
miles from the surface of the carth that he possessed the true theory 
of the causes of lunar and solar eclipse,-and disregarded the imaginary 
dark planets of the mythologists and astrologers,............... affirming 
the moon and primary planets (and even the stars) to be essentially 

~ dark, and only illumined by the sun.” 


(Ancient and medieval India by Mrs. Morning). 


This system (village autonomy) is no longer found in every 
part of India; but there is reason to believe that 


Aryan Institu- it once prevailed throughout the country, and that 
tion in Foreign 


Lands. 


each village had its own officers, who signed their 
names with the tools they used. They were— 
the registrar, watchman, cartwright, washcrman, barber, goldsmith, 
and poet who also served as schoolmaster. And in further evidence 
that the institution originated with the Hindu mind, and went with 
the Sanskrit-speaking people just wherever they went, we have the 
statement of Sir Stamford Raftes, that Bali, an Island to the East of 
Java, possesses the Sanskrit language, Brahmanical religion, avd muni- _ 
cipal institutions. Again, in Java are village associations, bearing the 
Indian name Nagri, which Mr.. Crawford mentions as corporations 
governed by officers of their own election. The system is noted also 
by Sir Charles Metcalfe, as giving the indestructible atoms which last 


where nothing else lasts. 


( Ibid ). 


(1) Om! May all my bodily organs and senses, those of speech, 

smell, sight, hearing and vigour grow in protec 

AncientIdealof tion. May the Vedas and the Upnishads be my ; all 
Student Life in all. May Inot abandon the study of the sa. 
i cred lore, may not the sacred love abani or 

me. Let there never be any break in my studies. Let all the 

wood virtues repose in me, whose sole delight is ots A 
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Self. (Praskara Grihya Sutra TIT, 161 Part. Translated by Srish 
Chandra Vasu). Be 


(2) Om! May He protect us both (teacher and pupil ). May 

He cause us both to enjoy the bliss of Mukti. May we both exert to- 
gether to find out the true meaning of the scriptures. May our studies 
be fruitful. May we never quarrel with each other (Katha Upanishad 
translated by Srish Chandra Vasu). 


Rationalistic view of The Arya Samaj. 


ae- 


ARYA SAMAJ AND SOCIAL REFORM. 


Religion in India is so much connected with the 
daily life of the people and has so much to do with their 
social System that it sometimes becomes difficult to find 
out where Religion ends and Sociology begins and vıce 
versa. Reform in one necessarily brings in its train reform 
in the other, and is very frequently impossible without it. 
Purely religious or purely social reform, if it be possible at 
all, cannot be universal in extent and of long duration. 
For this the reform must itself be all-embracing. 


The Arya Samaj aims at such an all-embracing re- 
form. Primarily, and for the greater part, as we have seen, 
it is a religious society and has to do with religious reform. 
But it has for its object also the social well-being of the 
country. The 6th Principle of the Samaj lays it down 


most unequivocally. 


Hindus especially had become so much deranged that it 
irresistibly attracted the attention of all the great thinking 
men of the age. The various caste conferences, the 
Brahmo Samaj, the Indian Social Conference and a number 
of such institutions are indicative of the intense desire of 
the whole of the Hindu nation to purge their social system 
of all that was loathsome in it. 

But most of these laboured under one great drawback | 
which stood a good deal in the way of their being success- 
ful. Itisthe same of which we have been speaking so 
far, namely, their not being based upon religion. 

The Arya Samaj on the other hand, ( and the Brahmo 
Samaj likewise ), has built the whole structure of its social 
reform upon the very solid foundation of religion. 


The social system of the Indians generally and the 
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While the founders of the caste conferences were 
moved to take the action they have taken, much by a 
contrast of the material prosperity and well-being which 
the English Society enjoyed with the worry and miser- 
ableness of the Indian Social life and the consequent 
backwardness of the Indians in the race of national ad- 
vancement, the founder of the Arya Samaj had a further 
‘i reason to direct his attention to the subject. It was the 
indifference that he found between the working of the Hindu 
Social organism‘as it was and as it ought to have been 
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according to the old Shastras. He viewed the situation 
from the point of view of the modern requirements and 
through the telescope of the ancient Dharma Shastras. 


H ® had arrived at a religious reform and revival of 
the old Vedic Dharma. But he could not ignore the fact 
that religious reform in India was impossible without social 
reform. In fact the two ideas struck him simultaneously. 
He himself believed and was further strengthened by the 
writings of the old Rishis in the belief, that a derangement 
of the social machine -was responsible for the misery, 
religious & national, of India. The sages of old have in 
clear terms declared that the Dharma must go out of order 
wherever the Varnasram ( institution of Varnas ) is dis- 
regarded and the people have ceased to care to lead 
their lives as a Dwija should by observing Brahmacharya, 
Grihastha, Vanaprastha and Sannyas. 


Thus social reform was taken hand in hand with 
religious reform, and the social problems tried to be solved 
with the aid of the principles laid down by the Rishis 
of the old. 


The movement was none-the-less started as a for- 
ward and not a backward one. It was a revival in name 
but a reform in fact ; and though some despised the idea 
of putting India 2000 years behind, the result was more 
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than expected. With the aid of these Shastras, social 
problems wére better solved and more appreciated by the 
people than otherwise. People found and were convinced 
that the reform movement was not Christianity forced upon 
them by covert means ; but it was a revival of the old 
Vedic regime and a bringing back ot the days of Manu 
and Ramchandra. 


How was that brought about. ? How could the 
social system of the Vedic times meet the requirements of 
the present day ? How could such a revival correct the 
evils of the modern Hindu society ? All this isnot difficult 


. to be seen. 


The present Indian Social reform, leaving aside 
some of the minor things, comes under the following main 
headings. 


(1 ) Elevation and education of women. 

( 2) Marriage reform and widow remarriages. 
( 3) Caste system. 

( 4 ) Foreign travels. 

(5 ) Reclamation of renegades. 


A little reflection will tell us that the attitude of the 
Samaj towards these is one of a liberal society aiming at 
national progress. 


The question of the elevation of women is of vital 
importance in the present condition of the Indian society. 
It is because the importance of the woman’s part in the 


life of the nation has so much been lost sight of, it is be- 
cause the fair sex have been deprived of their due rights 


and privileges in the society and are considered of no 
better value then chattels and slaves, that so much social 
misery of the Indians has resulted. Like all the other 
movements whose aim is the eradication of the existing 
evils and to replace them by better practices, the Arya 
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=) Samaj has made abalonnati ( elevation of women) the 
basis of all reform. The keynote of the Samajic reverence = 
to the fair sex may be found in the famous couplet of = 
Manu. = 
c N ~ S t— 
AA AAR SAA W AA Saat: | = 
a `~ © T Pom 
FAME A SAA AAA RSIR: II = 
; “Where females are respected and honoured, the F 
/ gods resort and dwell there ; where this is not done, all i 


the efforts there are fruitless.” 


Much though might the term gq mean and connote, 
there is little doubt about it that for India at the present 
time the great need is that the women should be given 
back the rights and privileges which are forcibly withheld 
from them from sheer selfishness ;—rights and privileges 
) which are theirs from their very birth as daughters of men. 
One of these is a right to be set free from the wrongful 
confinement they are kept in, and the other is the privilege 
to be given education. 


The Purdah system originated with the Mahomedans, 
it was brought into India by them and was adopted by the 
Hindus who had most to deal with them. But it was un- 
known to ancient India. The ladies had no such locomo- 
tive restrictions. They could do remarkable deeds in the 
arena of human life, and could even leave permanent foot- 
marks on the sands of time, because they had not been cast 
into the dungeon of the Zenana. It is a good sign of the 
times that even the educated Muslim has begun to look 
down upon the system with disfavour. So it is quite an 
easy reform for the Samaj to bring about. Rather it might 
be said not without a considerable amount of truth that the 
Samaj has had so far not to strain, nor will it be required to do 

= so, in having the Purdah discontinued. It will come as a ne- 
cessary corrollary to the various other teachings of the 
Samaj which go to impress upon the mind of the masses 
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that unreasonable restrictions upon the rightful liberties of 
the women, quite unknown to the Vedic. India, are perni- 
cious. The Purdah moreover is confined chiefly tothe class- 
es who are apt to come within the influence of education 
sooner than most others. So we find little mention of it 
in the literature of the Samaj. 


It is otherwise with the question of female education. 
It is preached again and again by the Samaj in the press and 
on the platform. The lives of the eminent Indian ladies 
of yore have left it undeniable that female education is 
not only a blessing but a necessity. This is the line of the 
argument taken up by the Samaj. 


Fortunately the Samaj is not single-handed in its 
efforts to give an impetus to female education. Almost all 
the movements now on foot, whether having social or reli- 
gious propaganda, have been advocating its cause. But 
there is one very patent difference between the Arya Samaj 
on the one hand and these movements on the other, in this 
matter. While the latter content themselves with deliver- 
ing perorations, passing resolutions, perhaps also with pres- 
cribing methods, and thus, as was announced lately at one 
of the caste conferences, with acting as “legislative bodies” 
merely, the former does also carry its resolutions out, bring 
theories into practise and thus, to act the execu- 
tive. Very few of them maintain schools for the education 
of the girls, and none indeed can boast of an institution like 
the Kanya Mahavidyalaya of Jullunder, so ably managed 
by the Samaj. 


Marriage reform is the next most important item of 
reform, for manifold are the evils which have crept into the 
originally sacred institution of marriage. Many of these 
minor evils, such as unequal marriages and bargaining of © 
brides, have not found favour with the society. 
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On the contrary, they are condemned; and those 
who from low motives resort to them, often do so conceel- 
ed from the society. Better days will see these evils reme- 
died by themselves. Others are confined to small areas and 
communities, and many other conferences are doing their 
best to root them out. The Samaj has either not had as 
yet to work among those communities and so to deal with 
those problems, or if it has, those conferences have light- 
ened its work by their own vigorous action. The Samaj itself 
has not neglected to do its duty whenever occasion has 
arisen. The example of this may be found in polygamy. 
Kulinism has been the curse chiefly of Bengal. But there 
the Brahm Samaj took its arms against it with success, 
while the Arya Samaj has not been given an opportunity to 
work there. The Rajput society of Rajputana and Upper 
India, also active, have their own Walter-Krit Sabha and 
caste conferences. Among these Swami Dayanand and 
his Samaj have had to work, and though too muchîstress 
does not seem to have been laid upon the point, nor are 
there any statistics available to show what the result was, 
yet there is no doubt about it that they have not omitted to 
inform the public about the impropriety of the custom. In- 
stances may be found in Dayanand’s teaching to the 
princes of Rajputana. 

But the most deep-rooted and widespread of the 
social evils was and is the child marriage. It has been the 
scourge of India. It has eaten into the vitals of the indivi- 
duals and the nation. The worst of it was that it was con- 
sidered to be the part of the Hindu religion tə marry their 
children while they were yet hardly out of their swaddling 
clothes. It was not optional but compulsory. To keep 
one’s daughter unmarried till after she had passed her tenth 
year was regarded as an infernal sin. It was thus a very 
hard nut for the mere social reformer to crack. They all 
had to exert a good deal for the desired result. The strug- 
gle was the harder on account of the fact that the oppo- 
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sition was an orgainsed one in the form of the Sanatan 
Dharm Sabha, and it is quite possible that the caste con- 
ferences would have given way before an array of Shastric 
quotations from the Parashar and allied Smritis in favour of 
early marriages. But it was for the Arya Samaj to disillu- 
sion the public from the wrong notions thus inculzated, 
and to teach that the first quarter of the human life} was 
meant for keeping Brahmcharya and the acquisition of 
knowledge, that the married life should not begin before 
25 years for the males, and 16 years for the females, that 
this was the law of Manu and that all that came into con- 
flict with it was unworthy of credit. The result was 
as desired. The opponents have been won over. Few 
indeed do now advocate the cause of child marriage, and 
the custom is itself dying out. The marriageable age of 
the children is being increased day by day. By the estab- 
lishment of the Gurukula an example has been set to the 
world showing how Brahmcharya can be observed, how early 
marriages can be avoided, and in what way and to what ex- 
tent the premarriage portion of a man’s life can be rightly 
and profitably devoted. Thus the Arya Samaj is and 
will continue to be of special help to the cause of social re- 
form. 


The social reformer is, however, much more concerned 
now-a-days with the introduction of widow re-marriages, 
than with the question of early marriages, for, as has been 
noticed, with regard to the latter he is satisfied that the 
public mind has been educated, and the extinction of that 
evil practice is inevitable. With regard to the former he 
is not so sure. He sees opposition arrayed against himself, 
and, consequently, plies himself zealously to the task. 


The attitude of the Arya Samaj towards the widow 
re-marriage question has curiously enough, hitherto re- 
mained but a moot point. [In spite of the clear and definite 
authoritative pronouncement of the founder upon the sub- 
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ject, curious and manifold notion prevail about it among 
both, the Samajists and non-samajists. 


The reason seems to be that they have laid greater 
stress upon the discontinuance of early marriages and obser- 
vance of Brahmcharya, and considered the point under 
discussion of secondary importance. The idea is that 
Brahmcharya is the panacea for all the existing evils, whe- 
ther religious. moral or social. One apparent and un- 
deniable result of its observance would be the total disap- 
pearance of infant and child widows, Again, it is a firm 
belief of all the followers of the Vedic religion, and no sane 
thinker would dispute it, that Brahmcharya, if duly cbserved, 
ensures longevity, and therefore early and premature deaths 
and the consequent widowhood would be a rare occurrence. 
Then again, the widows being in their early life used to 


keep their passions down, would also bear their misfortunes - 


with patience and seldom care to have a second husband. 
Therefore, the chief thing to look to; as has often been 
said, is not to allow the number of young and child widows 
to multiply,—to prevent, so to say, the widowhood of girls 
and young women. If that is done India would not have 
to bother itself about remarriages. 


It was perhaps, that gifted Indian the late Sir T. 
Madhav Rao wto said that in marriage reform much stress 
should not be laid upon widow remarriage ameng the upper 
classes. Such seems also to have been the view of the 
Swami, and consequently the Samaj does not seem to have 
bestowed much thought upon the subject. 


But the views of the Swami are clear. 


Totally to abstain from entering into a second mar- 
riage tie, after the death of the first husband or wife is con- 
sidered meritorious and commendable ina true Arya, pro- 
vided this abstinence is voluntary and sincere. 
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7 | But for those who cannot reconcile themselves to a ~ 
life of total abstinence, if marriage has not been consum- 4 
mated, a secondS anskar of the survivor is possible, and that 
only with a person ofa similar status. This of course is a 
very commonsense view, agreeable to reason and one which 
even the Hindu reformers have begun to give counten- 
ance to. 


For those who lost their husband or wife after 
the consummation of the marriage, the Arya Samaj has, 
presumably upon the authority of the Shastras, prescribed 
Nyoga, by which a widower and a widow might, without 
being considered as married to each other, for the purpose 
of begetting progeny to both, live as husband and wife. 
The nyoga wife continues to belong to the family of her 
deceased married husband, and the offspring is proportion- 
ately divided between the nyoga couple. No permanent 
relations are formed, no legal rights and liabilities, beyond 


that of begetting the offspring ana sharing it among them- 
selves, are created, and no Vedic ritual is observed. This 
is a very anomalous practice, even more than the Islamic 
mutaa. It seems to have been based upon strictly and 
purely utilitarian principles for providing a locus standi for 
those who but for nuoga or remarriage would have gone 
astray, and for the continuance of the families both of the 
widower and the widow (the one great object of the Hindu 
marriage according to Shastras ), together with a scrupu- 
lous regard not to lower the dignity of a Shastric marriage, 
the sanctity of which is not shared by nyoga. 


Practically speaking nyoga is a recognition of the 
institution of widow marriage. Or it may be said to be an 
effort to bring about a compromise between marriage and 


remarriage. But in spite of what might be said in its 
support, it must be admitted that it is not a very happy 


solution of the problem. People have so far not apprecia: 
ted the idea, nor are they expected to do so in the near 
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y= >- future. Its outward form and the fact that the relations 
brought into existence by it savour so much of selfishness 
and are so much lacking not only in those finer feelings of 
a lifelong attachment and household cooperation which are 
the distinguishing features of the married life but also in 
some of the sterner duties which are given rise to from the 
conjugal relations, that nyoga is apt to be considered a 
> very debasing practice. i 
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Some modification is consequently needed in this 
institution of nyoga to bring it near to the affections of the 


public. 
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To an external observer of the Indian life, however, 
the evils mentioned above do not strike so much as the 
caste system, which to him appears to be its real plague. 
Enough has been said about the pernicious results of the 
caste system, and needs no repetition. All the progressive 
movements of the day are trying to get rid of it. The Arya 
Samaj too is doing the same by endeavouring to bring back 
the days when in the words of Manu, a Sudra could be- 
come a Brahmin and vice versa, and when the acquired 
qualifications used to determine whether a person was to 
be regarded as a Kshatrya or Vaisya. The genesis of the 
caste and its evolution out of the Varnasram, has been a 
very interesting chapter of the life of the Hindu race and 
was originally a very innocent affair. But the present age 
has seen its degradation and begun to feel its evil influ- 
ences. It is very much desirable that the old regime 
should be brought back, which without separating man 
from man and causing hatred and ill-feeling among them, 
keeps up a natural division of mankind according to 
their guna ( quality ), karma (action) and swabhav ( tem- 
perament ). This division is based upon the principle of 
the division of labour in anation’s efforts towards pro- 
gress. 
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The prejudice against foreign travel was very strong * 
a few days back. Now it is on the decline. The new 
movements had to fight hard for it, for it seemed to have its | 
origin in the fanciful idea that foreign travels are prohibited 
by the Shastras. The incorrectness of the idea has been 
exposed by the Samaj, which advocates the undertaking 
of travels to foreign countries for the purpose., not only of 
acquiring knowledge but also to preach Vedic Religion there. 
It has been shown that in ancient India people did go to 
foreign countries, that they did trade with foreign na- 
tions, enter into relationship with them, formed colonies, 
and in fact held sway over the whole of our terrestrial 
globe. If any prejudice lingers still, it does so as a tradi- 
| tion of the caste system—a tradition doomed to a speedy 

oblivion. 


The heavy drain upon the Hindu community by 
which its adherents are lost for ever by once being beguil- 
ed into accepting other religions, is being felt very keenly, | 
and the question of re-admitting the renegades is uppermost 
in the minds of the well wishers of the community. Even 
the orthodox section are now feeling the necessity of such 
a procedure, In this special matter, as it is too well known — 
to require any recapitulation, the Arya Samaj has taken 
the lead, though not without a good deal of isk from its 
Opponents. 


The triumph of the Arya Samaj, therefore, lies in the 
fact that it tries to bring about reform with the aid of the 
old Shastras. 


nl I.—_ TRUE SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


Simple are those that think that freedom comes. 

Thro’ Votes, thro’ Councils or thro’ Parliaments 
Which only rouse the passion in the breast, 

And low ambition raise in human mind, 
Destroying peace and concord of the soul. 

True freedom comes thro’ self-control and calm, 
Thro’ subjugation of the lower self, 

Which leads mankind away in paths of sin, 
Uprooting faith and hope and charity, 

‘That keep the lamp of life full burning bright. 
The mind of man is like a colt untrained 

And roams about uncheck’d where’er it likes 
And real freedom cannot come to him 

Whose mind is like a weathercock that turns 
To every wind that blows, without restraint. 

If real freedom be thy aim, my friend, 
Control thy sense which leadeth thee astray 

And learn the lesson of true self-command 
Subduing lower nature by the Self, 

The sovereign lord that dwelleth in thy heart. 
For is it not true as the poet says ? 

Self-knowledge, Self-reverence and Self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign pow’r, 


II._TRUE GLORY. 


i 
z 
: 
i 


What does true glory mean ? Isit conquest 
Of quarters four of this wide universe ? . 

Is it the conquest of the air by means mes 
Of aeroplanes, or conquest of the sea Å 

Which gives dominion over the distant lands ? 
Or is it host immense of horse and foot 

Which eats up half the produce of the soil, 
Filling all climes with hatred and with pride, 

Destroying virtues rare of heart and mind ? 
No, that’s not glory worth the name, my friend, re oe 
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For thoughts of domination cannot be 
The source from which true glory ever springs. 
True glory comes from justice free from pride, 
From selfless efforts to promote the good, 
The greatest good of all the human kind, 
Without regard of creed or colour line. 
True glory comes from pure benevolence, 
From spreading truth where error hidden lies, 
And taking torch of faith and charity 
To darkest nooks and corners of the earth. 
Cæsars and Czars and Captains glory claim 
But thoughtful men will sure their claims reject 
For fire and sword can ne’er the symbols be. 


Of real glory which abides in peace. 
True glory Buddha’s is who left a throne 
To bring relief to suffering human kind, 
True glory’s due to Swami Dayanand, 
Who gave the world the Vedic light divine 
Restoring faith to pristine purity. 
And glory also crowns the selfless man 
Who self subdues and restrains fleeting mind, 
Dealing due justice at thé’proper time 
To all who come to seek it at his hands. 
Such is true glory, based or righteousness, 
On true compassion, love and charity 
Founded on mercy for the suffering poor, 
Grounded in faith and cleanness of the heart 
Shedding undying lustre on the man 
Who, self-subdued, pursues it during life. 


TULSI RAM MISRA 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


SIR LOUIS DANE AND THE ARYA SAMAJ. 


5OSDOOSSe 


Our readers have doubtless read by this time L. Durga Prasad’s 
letter to Sir Louis Daneand his Honor’s reply thereto. The reply 
has been received in certain quarters with a wild whoop of joy and the 
sky is being rent with hosannas. We confess we have not been able 
to understand the necessity or the genesis of these hysterical de- 
monstrations and maudlin manifestations of emotional joy. It is said 
that His Honor has given an assurance that so loug as the Arya Samaj 
is not declared to be a seditious body no Govt. servant will be deprived 
of any benefits a right to which he may have earned by hard work and 
conscientious discharge of duty merely because he is connected with 
the Samaj. Was this assurance needed! Who does not know that it 
is a cardinal principle of British Administration that no man or society 
can be condemned unheard. If the Govt. had regarded the Arya 
Samaj as a body as disloyal it would have suppressed the movement. 
The British Govt. is a civilized Govt. which has traditions to main- 
tain and a reputation to lose and which does care for the verdict of 
History and cannot do anything that is likely to jar upon the moral 
sense of the civilized world or for which there is a probability of its 
being condemned by the tribunal of public opinion. Those at the 
helm of affairs know full well that “the exclusion of a part of the 
community by reason of its faith from the full benefit of the law is a 
danger and disadvantage to every state, however highly organised its 
constitution many otherwise be.” Some say that His Honor’s declara- 
tion will silence the howlings, hootings, boding raven-notes and croak- 
ings of unscrupulous foes who were hinting forth to the world that 
the threads on the loom of fate were shaping to abolish the Samaj 
and that its proximate dissolution was certain. ‘Those of our brethren 
who think that the re-affirmation of a truism and the re-assertion of 
an elementary any principle of justice by a provincial satrap can or will 
ever mitigate the malignity or assuge the fierce enmity of foes upon 
whom we have inflicted substantial damage by destroying preserves 
and sweeping away monopolies in the domain of spirituality and ex- 
posing shams and laying bare frauds, cant and hypocrisy do our im- 
placable antagonists an injustice. Has the venomous tongue of calu- 
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mny been silenced or the edge of malice blunted? The event shows the 
erroneous character of this view. Our enemies are still engaged in 
their unholy task of cruel misrepresentation, atrocious distortion of 
facts, malignant invectives and phillipics, and persistent vilification 
and vituperation. The declaration of His Honor has only served to 
exasperate and embitter them. Like the stag at bay they are now more 
desperate than ever and their fury knows no bounds, and checkmated 
and foiled though they have been they refuse to acknowledge their 
defeat. His Honor has given a verdict of not proven and it is a 
pity that such a verdict which is only a repetition of what even the 
man in the street knows should have elated some of us and transport- 
ed us with hilarious enthusiasm. When will a section of our commu- 
nity learn dignified self-restraint. It pains us to have to record that 
His Honor’s reply is an epoch-making disappointment. L. Durga 
Prasad had laid bare his bosom to His Honor, pointed out the cruel 
wounds, the festering sores, and the big scars. The burden of his 
letter was that a loyal and law-abiding community had by its aggres- 
sive propaganda of social reform and bold and fearless denunciation 
of hypocrisy and imposture made some unrelenting and obdurate 
enemies who by a campaign of deliberate torture of facts were doing 
their level best or worst to bring it into contempt. heir hostile activi- 
ty and virulently malicious work was not subject to any restraint im- 
posed by honesty and love of fairplay, mines were being laid, flank 
movements executed, surprise attacks planned, diabolical plots hatch- 
ed, devilish plans matured, and fiendish conspiracies contemplated. 
The strain on nerves had transcended all limits. His Honor was app- 
roached in the hope that by cheery words of encouragement and an 
unequivocal declaration of confidence he would raise drooping spirits 
and fill sunken hearts with sweet consolation. His reply is tantamount 
to a declaration that evidence being insufficient, the case against the 
accused cannot be proceeded with and a warning that they should 
take extra care in future so that all suspicions may be cleared up. We 
fail to understand what the Arya Samaj has done to earn this cold 


and chilling treatment. 
Ignorance is the greatest danger which governments have to 
Tgnorant people are soon roused to senseless and insensate ant« 


agonism. The Arya Samaj is helping forward the cause of law, order, 
and good government by dispelling ignorance and disseminating know- 
taa Agrarian discontent is another peril which in times of scarcity 


I etimes leads to terrible results. 


face. 
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work of Famine Relief the immense value of which bas oftener than 


not been acknowledged in Govt. reports does its utmost to allay such 


discontent. If it were not enthusiastically loyal it would stand aloof 
and let the elements of disorder and anarchy rise to the surface and 


create havoc and demonaic confusion. 


The strongest indictments of anarchy and terrorism have been 
uttered by Arya Samaj speakers and the most unsparing and ruthless 
condemnation of the conduct and methods of anarchists and even en- 
thusiasts, visionaries and dreamers in the political fi2ld has appeared in 
Arya Samaj press. The leaders of the Arya Samaj have even laid 
themselves open to charges of cowardice, sycophancy, time-serving, 
pusillanimity and betrayal of the interests of the country but have re- 
scued the youthful population of the provinces under the dominion of 


Vedic ideas from dark deeds and sinful and felonious acts. 


There has been only one deplorable outrage in the Punjab 
and we-are confident that when the perpetrator of this atrocious 
crime is hunted down and brought to book it will become abundantly 
clear that it would have been better for the graceless wretch if he had 
drunk at the fountain of Vedic ambrosia and instead of drifting 
into the by-paths of soul-killing anarchies and withering, toturing 
and devastating terrorism had placed himself under the humanising 
civilizing, and soul-elevating influences of the Vedic Church. The 
reward of such strenuous work in the cause of law and order is the 
colorless statement that Sir Louis Dane is not convinced that as a 
body the Arya is at present disloyal and seditious and he believes 
that many of the members are actuated only by a desire for religious 
reform. This statement is clear enough. ‘The meaning is that the 
conversion of the Arya samaj into a seditious and disloyal body is 
within the range of practical polities and that some at least of its 
members are not actuated on/y by a desire for religious reform. But 
as if to obviate all possibility of the passage being strained to yield a 
different meaning His Honor explains it by the explicit state- 
ment that the Samaj is an association capable, if not guided by wis- 
dom, of producing a great deal of mischief, more especially when 
local branches of the Samaj come under the control of members who 
may have seditious inclinations and by the announcement that 
Govt. will always welcome the assistance of loyal members of the 
Samaj in preventing what purports to be a society for religious and 
social reform from being twisted from its proper aims and degenerating 
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into a political organization, devoted to objects which are not conson- 
ant with due loyalty to the Government as established. Those who 
are intimately connected with the working of the organization will 
indignantly repudiate the suggestion that it is capable of producing 
mischief, or that there is anything in the past history of the move- 
ment to warrant the faintest suspicion that local branches can possib- 
ly fall into the hands of persons actuated by any motive except a 
genuine desire for the conversion of humanity to the life giving, 


energising and vitalizing principles of the Vedie Church. 


We attribute no motives to His Honour. We are, on the con- 
trary, not only xof convinced that his. intentions are not what they 
purport lo ġe, but are positively of opinion that he has written the 
reply with the best of motives and in the sincere hope that the 
Arya Samaj leaders will see their way to grasp the olive branch and 
arrive atan understanding with the government. Our only com- 
plaint is that His Honour sometimes sees things with the eyes of 
some local officials who, in their turn, listen cagerly to all the ex- 
travagant nonsense and precious balderdash about the secret mo- 
tives and hidden intentions of the Arya Samajists that is poured 
into their ears and are apt to lose sight of the fact that aggressive 
propagandists, thundering reformers, zealoous missionaries with 
hearts full of cheery optimism, fearless and at times reckless iconoelasts, 
enemies of silly superstition and senseless stone-worship generally 
stir stagnant pools and become the cause of spreading stench and 
stink, attack vested interests and awaken dormant jealousies, storm 
the citadel of selfishness, self-seeking, sclf-concentration and self- 
centred activity and provoke the demons within to desperate resis- 
tance, mortal fight and deadly conflict. We further beg to submit 
that Sir Louis Dane who is justly reputed for sympathy and level 
headedness has not seriously addressed himself to the all important 
task of studying the literature, history, and antecedents of the most 
powerful religious organisation in the province under his rule. Tf he 
had it could not have taken him long to find out, clear headed as he 


is that the very existence of the Arya samaj is bound up with the 
continued prevalence of law and order which, in the present stato of 
the country, means British rule and that the fact that while the 


people are with the Samaj seribes and pharaises of all denominations 
a freemasonary of hatred is not invested 


are leagued against it in | 


with any mysterious, occult and dark significance. 
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The danger is that His Honor’s communication may produce 
a result which he never can have intended. Incompetent simplicity, 
unscrupulous greed, disappointed ambition, disgraced unworthiness, 
discredited dissoluteness, dethroned hypocrisy, deposed self-aggrandise- 
ment, and dishonored self-seeking may be exploited by mischievous 
busybodies, under the cover of loyalty, to raise false alarm and to 
hunt down spectres and franksteins raised by the incantations and 
spells of invisible conjurors shrouded in inpenetrable darkness and work- 
ing from behind the curtain. This will increase the difficulties of 
Arya Samaj leaders without smoothening the path of the Govt. and 
will be disastrous to the real interests of both which are no doubt 
identical so far as the maintenance of law and order is concerned. 
We have dwelt so much on the cisaappointment caused by His 
Honor’s letter not because the Arya Samaj has done so much for the 
cause of law and order solely with a view to win the good graces of 
the Govt. and now that the expected reward instead of approaching 
invitingly is receding tantalizingly the fountains of life have been 
embittered for it and it is indulging in ululations and wild lamenta- 
tion. 

The Samaj has only done its duty. If it has set its face against 
anarchy and sedition it is only because it is convinced that they spell 
rnin for beloved Aryavarta and cannot but, if permitted to stalk 
abroad, corrupt her youthful sons, desecrate the holy pathway to the 
temple of self-realization, retard her advancement to the goal of her 
appointed destiny which is the leadership of the comity of civilized 
nations marching towards moral perfection, spiritual freedom and 
intellectual peace; plunge her in the vortex of hate-generating strug- 
gles and thus seduce her from the fulfilment of her world mission 
which is peace in all deparments of human activity, and let loose 
forces which will work her moral ruin and submerge her ancient and 
hoary civilization beneath the debris of institutions demolished with 
cruel promptitude and devilish quickness and hallowed social usages des- 
troyed with barbaric vandalism. If the Arya Samaj seeks the generous 
support of the Govt. to the fullest extent, it is because it is convinced 
that the British Govt. on account of its absolute impartiality and bene- 
ficent intention is best fitted to preside over the transition of India 
from her pres2nt state of hopelessness to the position of the spiritual 
guide of humanity that rightfully belongs to her by prescriptive 
right which some of her foolish sons are inclined to waive in réturn 


for the boon of an alien civilization which is of doubtful utility. Let 
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: us hope that His Honor will be pleased to think over the matter g 
M again and give a practical demonstration of his sympathy with the 
i Arya Samaj and unreserved confidence in theloyalty and capacity of its 
| leaders by making a sympathetic pronouncement as soon as a favour- 
able opportunity presents itself and thus earn the gratitude of a com- 
munity which though most articulate is least clamorous for special 
privileges and though least toadeating and most indep- 
endent—spirited ıs steadfast in its loyalty not in response to 
i the requirements of ephemeral mundane sentimentality or hypocritical 
: expediency but in obedience to the imperious demands of enlighten- 
ed self interest and clear-eyed love of the teeming millions inhabiting 


this vast continent which has always been a place of holy pilgri- 
mage for pious Aryas living in foreign lands the two most stable 
elements dominati1 g the ensemble of human motive prompting de- 


sirable courses of conduct. 


DEBILITATING NERVOUSNESS. | 


D w ESA 


Nervousness has seized some of our brethren within its fatal grip. 

It has been suggested by a well meaning but short-sighted well- 
wisher of the Samaj that every person seeking admission to the Vedic 
a Church should be required to sign a declaration of loyalty to the 
British Govt. Need we see that the suggestion is not likely to meet 
with acceptance . 


si It is an implied, though unintentional, insult to the Arya Samaj. 
Every Arya Samajist who has a head over his shoulder scouts scorn- 
fully the insinuation involved in the suggestion that of all tbe great 
religious organisations working in India the Arya Samaj alone is be- 
ing conducted on such lines that its degeneracy into a disloyal body is 
an immediate danger which should be guarded against. We can very 
well understand a British Governor who though sympathetic and per- 

- fectly well-meaning cannot understand the spirit of the Arya Samaj 
propaganda on account of his belonging to a different social order, 

_ entertaining such a suspicion, but we fail to see how the conduct of 
an Arya Samajist making such a suggestion can be intelligible except 
n the supposition that he has not bestowed upon the subject the 
nount of thought to which it is entitled on account of: its unques- 
nable importance. at Å 
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The suggestion is foolish because if carried out it will defeat 
the very object which the proposers have äpparently in view. All self- 
respecting men will renounce in a body a religious society belonging 
to which alone brands them as suspects and men possessed of sturdy 
independence and manliness of character though they will accept the 
dotrines of the Vedie Religion in increasing numbers will abstain 
from all connection with an organisation which though professing to 
be an exponent of Vedic teachings will appear to them to be acting 
im opposition to the real spirit of its principle. Then all its influence will 
vanish. If the Arya Samaj wields so much influence it is because it is 
led by men of sane loyalty, solid worth, and sturdy independence like 
Lala Munshi Ram and Lala Ram Krishna. Such men whose motives 
are regarded above suspicion by both the Govt. and the people will 
never deamean themselves so much as to be enrolled as suspects. 
Deprived of the guidance of such men the Samaj will degenerate into 
a so called religions organisation devoted to objects which are not con- 
sonant with due loyayty to the basic principles of Arya Samaj consti- 
tution as promulgated by Bhagwan Dayanand and concerted action on 
the part of sane members who are in a majoriy is needed to avert 
this catastrophe. It has been further suggested that Arya Samajists 


taking patin polities should be expelled. 


Hell is paved with good intentions. These people seem to 
know as little of polities and of Govt. as they know of the Vedie 
Religion. Political agitation is certainly beyond the sphere of Arya 
Samaj work not because the Samaj is opposed to the legitimate aspira- 
tions of educated Indians which are the inevitable conseqnences of the 
emancipation of the intellect and enfranchisement of the mind of the East 
and which genuine statesmanship like that of philosopher-statesman 
“honest”? John and “ Lump of good nature’ Minto recognises and 
endeavours to fulfil but because it is pledged to the consecration of its 
collective energy to a higher work. Tt knows that intellectual fermen- 
tation leads to the birth of political aspirations but it also fels that 
political rights ean be obtained and retained only by people whose 
character has been properly built up. Politics have not been tabooed 
by the Govt. The new councils have been enlarged mainly witha 
view to afford the representatives of various interests increased oppor- 
tunities for the ventilation of their political grievances. 


But so long as the people of India do-not learn practically that 


righteousness alone can exalt nations and so long as by enfranchising 
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the depressed classes who are being crushed under the heel cf the 
brown Imperialist and are smarting under the lash of the Brahmanical 
Transvaler they do not demonstrate their capacity for the right use of 
political authorityit would bea dangerous thing to grant them power 
over a country six crores of the inhabitants of which belong to these 


classes 


The Arya Samaj by elivating the low classes and teaching the 
people great moral and civic virtuesis qualifying them for self-Govt. 
and thus strengthening the hands of reformers like Lord Minto, Lord 


Morley, Mr. Gokhale, Mr. Surendranath Bannerji and others.? 


There is another aspect of the question which requires considera- 
tion. Political agitation is always attended witb a certain amountof 
acrimony and bitterness and in a country like India which is inhabited 
by a congeries of nations we arə bound to have numerous political 
parties and schools of political thought. Itis essential that a common 
platform be provided where political opponents may embrace one av- 
other with fraternal affection and learn to appreciate and respect the 
good qualities of one another. Movements like the Arya Samaj and 
the Brahmo Samaj provide such a platform where Messers Gupta and 
Sinha can pray with Mr. Krishna Kumar Mitter and Mr. Ramanand 
Chatteaji and Major General Pratap Singh of Idar can fraternise with 
Lala Lajpat Rai. Moreover those who desire that members of the 
Arya Samaj should be shut out from the inestimable privilege of every 
citizen to petition to his beloved Sovereign or his representative are apt 
to think that the activities of the Arya Samaj ought to be confined to 
the conversion of Indians alone. If not what is there to prevent King 
Edward and Lord Minto from becoming followers of Vedie Religion 
and seeking admission to the Arya Samaj. Are they not both politi- 
cians of the most pronounced type? Will they on that account alone 
be shut out and the character of the Arya Samaj for the loyalty main- 
tained? Mr. Asvini Kumar Dutta and Sir Bampfylde Fuller, Lord 
Curzon and Sir Pherorzeshah Mehta, the Mabaraja of Burdwan and 
Mr. Keir Hardie, the Nawab of Decca and Mr. Nevinson, Mr. Asquith 

and Mr. Balfour, Mr. Lloyed George, and Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 
Mr. Wintson Churchil and Mr. Max, Lord Cromer and Lord Kitch- 
ner, Mr. Redmond and Mr. O Brien, Sir George, Clarke and Mr. Kel- 
kar, have all an equal right to the membership of the Arya Samaj, 
Can a society so constituted be ever perverted from its proper aims and 


utilized for the purposes of any political propaganda. 
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There is as much likelihood of the Samaj being: used for seditious 
purposes because some political agitators are members of it as of the 
Church of England being exploited for the purpose of preaching the 
immediate abolition of the House of Lords because some members of 
the Radical party are devout churchmen or the privy council being 


used for preaching Islam because Mr. Amir Ali is a Mahomedan. 


We hope that we have laid bare the fallacy of this view and 


it will not be trotted out again in the interests of the Vedic church. 
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th) His Highness the Maharaja Scindhia of Gwalior is leaving 
no stone unturned to popularise female education in his state. “ Un- 
der his instruction popular Salhas have been established with the 
object of impressing people with the necessity of educating their 

sisters, daughters, and even wives, if they do not consider them- 

selves too old to learn’. This is a move in the right direction. 


The enormous value of Art to human evolution is admitted on 
all kands. Its value as a factor in education is equally. high “The 
system of education which, instead of keeping artistic training 
apart as a privilege for a few specialists, frankly introduces it asa 
part of culture no less necessary than literature or science, will have 
taken a great step forward in the perfection of national education 
and the general diffusion of a broad based human culture. It is not 
necessary that every man should he an artist. Baut it is necessary 

that every man should have his artistic faculty developed, his 
taste trained, his sense of beauty and insight into form and colour 
and that which is impressed inform and colour made 
habitually active, correct and sensitive: It is necessary that those 
bs -~ who create, whether ‘in great things or small, whether in the 
R, unusual masterpieces of art and genius or in the small common 


to produce and the nation habituated to expect the beautiful in 


preference to the ugly, the noble in preference to the vulgar, the 
fine in preference to the crude, the harmonious in preference to the 
gaudy. A nation surrounded daily by the beautiful, noble, fine 
and harmonious becomes that which it is habituated to contemplate 
and realises the fulness of the expanding spirit in itself ”’. j 


; if _ things of use that surround a man’s daily life, should be habituated ) 


We are trying to establish a national system of education in 
the country. But we have not yet fully succeeded in doing so. 
ER We are still under the domination P foreign ideals p e 
= methods. “The country has yet to evolve a system of education 

hich shall be truly national”. ‘The taint of Occidental ideals and 


‘4 
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alien and unsuitable methods has to be purged out of our minds, 
and nowhere more than in the teaching which should be the founda- 
tion of intellectual and aesthetic renovation. The spirit of old 
Indian Art must be recovered, the inspiration and directness of 
vision which even now subsists among the possessors of the ancient 
traditions, the inborn skill, and taste of the race, the dexterity of 
the Indian hand and the intuitive gaze of the Indian eye must be 
recovered and the whole nation lifted again to the high level of 


the ancient culture and higher ”. 


His Highness the Thakor Sahib of Morvi is an enlightened 
prince and a friend of education. Hehas come forward with an 
initial grant of six lakhs of rupees for the foundation of a ‘ well 
manned” Technical Institute at his capital. He also proposes to 
set apart Rs. 19,000 a month for current expenses. The Insti- 
tute will consist of the following departments. I General science 
and education ; II Chemistry and Technology (General and Indus- 
trial Chemistry ); ILI. Mechanical Engineering; LV. Electrical 
Engineering; V. Mining Engineering. Special attention will be 
paid to chemistry and Mechanical and Electrical Engineering. Pro- 
fessor T. K. Gajjar of Bombay has been invited by the Thakor 
Sahib to work up the Institute. We wish His Highness all success 
in this noble undertaking. We further understand that their High- 
nesses the Maharajah of Gwalior and Kashmir are also thinking of 


establishing similar institutions in their respective states, 


Mrs. Annie Besant, President of the Theosophical Society, 
replying to a letter from P. Keshava Deva Shastri of Benares, writes 
thus about the Arya Samaj and its activities :—“ I have never read 
Swami Dayanand’s books, but have always regarded him asa religious 
and social reformer, not as politician. At the time when he wrote, 
the present political questions were not even in the air, and it is not 
fair touse a book, written under such different conditions, as 
though it bore on the present political state of things.” 


“The activity of the Arya Samaj, according to my experience 
is directed to the bringing about of religious and social reforms in 
a liberal direction. I have been in India since 1893, and have 
never, until now, heard the Arya Samaj accused of sedition. It has 
done admirable work in education both for boys and girls.’ 
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pia EA “As to the meddling of the movement with present day politics, 
individuals belonging to the Arya Samaj, as to every other religious 
body, take up political actions in various directions, according to 
their political opinions, but this does not commit the Arya Samaj 
= =i = to any political body any more than Christianity is committed to 
the destruction of the House of Lords, though the Liberal leaders 


a 
Ad 


are all Christians.” 

“The educational institutions started by the Arya Samaj are 
intended to build up men of high character, to be good citizens, but 
not to commit them to any political party.” 


ee 


Views and Reviews. 


1. We have received, with thanks, one 2 lbs. sample tin of 
biscuits from the Sharma Hindu ‘Biscuit Factory of Delhi which is 
one of the largest steam bakeries in Upper India. The tin contains 
a few varieties of goods turned out by the said Factory and seem to 
be in no way inferior to the imported article. Fresh milk, butter 
and Swadeshi sugar are used in the preparation of these biscuits 
and as they are differentiy flavoured, they should be suited to Indian 
taste by all means. We hope and trust the Sharma Factory will be 
patronised by the Indian public and receive from them the encourage- 


ment it so richly deserves. 


Mr. S. C. Basu of Allahabad is engaged in doing a really good 
work for which all lovers of ancient Sanskrit literature in the Hast 
and West should feel grateful. He is bringing out in cheap handy 
forms the Upanishads and other Sacred books of the Hindus with 


English translations. These publications are deserving of careful 


study and attention. We wish them all success. 


————— 
eee 
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i Motto I :— By the force of Brahmeharya alone have sages 
conquered death.— The Veda. 


Motto II :— The welfare of society and the justice of its 
arrangements are, at bottom, dependent on the character of its 
MCMDETS...--<0-0-2+-0e There is no political alchemy by which you 

- can get golden conduct out of leaden instinets.—Herbert Spencer. 


THE GURUKULA ACADEMY 
( via Hardwar ) 
DEAR BROTHER, 

Namaste ! You know most probably that the Guru- 
BS kula is the only institution in India where an earnest effort 
[li is being made to revive the ancient institution of Brama- 
charya and to impart education on sound and truly Dharmic 

| lines. Classical Sanskrit has the foremost place in the 
curriculum but English and modern sciences and systems 
of philosophy are not neglected. All that is best in the 
west is conserved, assimilated and acclimatized. The me- 
dium of instruction being Arya Bhasha the lingua-franca 
ey of India—the students can study and digest much more 
a than can their congeners in ordinary schools and colleges 
+ because the development of thought is not hampered and 
the march of the intellect is not impeded. Another peculiar 
feature of the scheme of studies followed in this seminary 
is that the conductors are not guided by any hide-bound 
traditions which have gathered round official Indian Univer- 
sities that have for their basis conceptions of education 
extraneous and foreign to the Indian mind. Efforts are 
made to teach history from the rational standpoint and the 
impressionable mind of the young student is not loaded 
with the prejudiced, one-sided and narrow views of foreign 
amateurs in the art of writing history. The Brahmacharies 
Zo are encouraged to trace the evolution of the Indian intellect 
from the earliest times and to analyse psychologically and 
= perceive instinctively the causes of the downfall of their 
t country, once the cradle of many civilizations, now 


: 
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the resting place of blasted hopes and repressed aspira- 
tions. They are inspired with a pride in the past achieve- 
ments of their race, a consciousness of the national defects 
which have led to its degeneracy, and a belief in its future 
destinies. But perhaps the most peculiar characteristic 
of the Gurukula is its work of character-building which 
consists in inculcating sound principles of Dharma both 
by precept and example. An institution having such strong 
claims upon the sympathies of all that care for a rejuvena- 
tion of the vitalizing and healthful teachings of ancient 
sages, and a revivification of a civilzation that was inter- 
penetrated with virile spirituality is well worth a visit. 

The 8th Anniversary of the Gurukula comes off on 
the 23rd, 24th, 25th, 26th, 27th, and 28th, of March 1910. 
You are cordially invited to grace the Anniversary with your 
presence, 

A copy of the programme is enclosed herewith. 


Yours fraternally, 
Balkrishna, 
GOVERNOR, 
The Gurukula Academy. 


Health of the Brahmacharies.—The Gurukula Brah- 
charis are all hale and hearty. Only two or three were on the sick 
list during the last month. 

Adhikari Pariksha.—The Adhikari Pariksha of the 
Gurukula Academy which corresponds with the Entrance Examina- 
tion of the Indian Universities was held here from the 1st of March 
and terminated on the 14th. Five Brahmacharis appeared at the 
examination this year. ‘The results are not yet out. 


The Anniversary.—The Gurukula Anniversary will be held 
as usual during the Holi week. The dates as announced in the 
printed programme are 25th, 26th, 27th, and 28th. The Aryan as 
well as the Non-Aryan public are cordially invited to attend. 
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so PROGRAMME OF THE 8th, ANNIVERSARY. 


SEEE 


HUSI 


KEP To be held on the 23rd, : 24th, 25th, 26th, 27th and 
28th, of March 1910. 


The 23rd of March 1910. 


| Sraswati Summelanam ( Symposium of the learned ). 
9-0 r.M.to 2-15 P.M. ... Opening speech by the Acharya. 


9-15 p.M.to 2-30 P- M. Speech by Pandit Shiva Shankar ji 
Kavya Tirtha. 


2-30 p.m.io 3-15 P.M... The reading ofa paper in Sanskrit 
on the “ Real Intrepretation of 
the Vedas ? by Pandit Shripad 
Damodar Satyawalekar ji. 

3-15 p.m.to 4-30 P.M. ... Discussion. 

4-15 p.m.to 4-30 P.M. ... Pandit Satyawalekarji’s speech in 
reply to objections. 

4-30 p.m.to 5- 0 p.M.... The President’s summing up. 


The 24th of March i910. 


29-0 P.M.to 2-15 P.M... Speech by Swami Pandit Hari 
Prasad ji President. 
2-15 P.M. to 2-40 P.M. ... The reading of a poem in Sanskrit , 
by Pandit Akhilanandji. 
2-40 p.m. to 3-20 P.M. ... The reading of a paper in Arya Bhas l 


ha on “Saluation”? by Pandit 

Arya Muniji Professor of Sanskrit 

; Phylosophy, D. A. V. Collage ] 
Lahore. 

3-20 P. mM. to 4-30 P.M. ... Discussion. 

4-30 r. m.to 5- 0 p.M.... The President’s summing up. - 

5- 0 r.M.to 5-20 P.M. ... The reading of an Annual Report by 
the Secretary, Sahitya Parishad. 


The 25th of March 1910. 
= Mornins. 
8 0 a.m. to 8-15 A.M. Speech A Swami Tulsi Ramji President, 


9: . Paper “Sanskrit Literature” by — 
8-15 A. M. to 9- 0am P BeaMiiacHari Harischandra. 
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9-- 0 A.M. to 10- 0 a.m. Discussion. 
10- 0 a. m. to 10-30 A.M. 


10-30 A. m. to 11- 0 a.m. President’s summing up. 


2-20 P. M. to 


3-20 Pp. Mm. to 
5-30 r.m. to 


Conference. 

7- 0 A.M. to 

| 8-30 A. M. to 
9- 0A. M. to 
> 9-45 A.M. to 
11- 0 «a. m. to 


2- 0 P.M. to 
2-30 P.M. to 
3-15 P. M. to 


3-30 P. m. to 


4-15 P.M. to 
4-30 P. M. to 
7- 0 P. Mm. to 
7-30 P. M. to 


-30 A. M. to. 
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3-20 Pr. M. Presidential Adress by Mahatma Munshi 


5-30 P. 
6- 0 r.m. The President’s summing up. 


“ Practical Means to elevate the depressed classes” 


Mornings. 
8-30 a.m. Havan and Prayer. 
9~ 0 a.m. Address by the President of the Recep- 


After-noon. 


Gurukula Educational conference subject. “ The need 
of an All-India Vidya-Sabha.” 
j 2-.0 P. M. to2-20 r. M. Speech by the Governor. 


M. 


The 26th of March 1910. 


9-45 A.M 
11- 0 A.M 


11-30 A.M 

After-noon. 
2-30 P. 
3-15 P. 
3-30 P. 
4-1 . M. 


$ ONN to Sa Oe A. 


td. 
M. 


M. 


. Presidential Address. 
. Discussion. 
. The President’s summing up. 


6 Bhajans. 
. Lecture by Swami Har Prasadji. 


. Lecture by Soani Satyanandji. ; 


Brahmachari’s speech in reply to objec- i 
tions. te 


Ramji. 


Discussion. 


tion Committee. 


Bhajans. 
Lecture by Swami Tulsi Ramji. 


Bhajans. 
Lecture by Pandit Shiva Shunkerji 


Kavyatirtha. 


Bhajans. 


910. 
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9-30 a. m.to 10- 0 a.m. Bhajans. 
10--0 a. m.to 11- 0 a.m. Lecture by Swami Nityanandji. 
ATter-noon. 
2-0 P. m.to 3- 0 p.m. Bhajans. 
3- 0 p.m. to 4- 0 p.m. An appeal for the Gurukula Funds by 
Mahatma Munshi Ramji. 
4-0 P.m.to 6—0 pi m. Collections of Funds and Bhajans. 


The 28th of March 1910. 

a Morning. 
7- 0 a. M.to 1l- 0 a.m. Vedarambha Sanskar of newly admitt- 
ed Brahmacharies. and Bhiksha. 


Note:—The Governor of the Gurukula shall have power of making changes 
' in the Programme, 


*,* The Editor of this Review does not undertake to return any 
manuscripts ; nor in any case can he do so unless either stamps £ 
or a stamped envelope be sent to cover the cost 0” postage. 


| Tt is advisable that articles sent to the Edilor should be type- 
| written. 
| 
| t 
! 
j NOTICE. 
EW Subscribers of the Vedic Magazine are requested to 
f ` 7 be good enough to refer to their Chit numbers when. corres- 


ap ponding with the Manager otherwise sorry to say that 
their requests will not be complied with, 


MANAGER, 


The Vedic Magazine. 


SS MŘim 
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To know what India has contributed towards the deve- 
lopment of Science and Philosophy. 
To have an idea of the richness of the Archaeological 
materials existing in this cradle of civilization. 
To get a glimpse of the pre-historic condition of the 
races inhabiting India, 
To study the questions of Comparative Ethnology, Com- 
parative Philology and Comparative Religion in N 


\ 


their most interesting phases, N 

To understand the gems of thought which lie embedded > 
in the vast field of Indian, especially South Indian, 
Literature, 


To learn how the great men of the land have lived and 
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To form a correct estimate of the new social and politi- 
cal forces that have begun to move since the intro- 
; duction of the British rule and British civilisation 
5 into the land, 
To come/4n contact with the thoughts, the hopes and 
the espjrations of the leading contemporary thinkers. 
Tue M. vniReview is a highly useful and reliable 
guide ` 
It is one of the best of Indian Journals and is deservedly popu- 
lar with its readers. 


|. It commands a wide circulation in India and outside and is also 
~ an efective medium of advertisements. 
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tion to the young on the right lines.” 


Tus South Indian Mail—“A man who knows nothing 
about India, and cares still less for her, is sure to become a zealous 
vatriot even after perusing one issue of this ably conducted Magazine.” 


Ture Ceylon Patriot— The articles it contains clearly indi- 
sate the vast learning and deep original research of the writers on a 
variety.of subjects which every Indian and Ceylonese ought to study.” 


Subscription— Annual Rs. 3 or 4 (Popular or Superior Edi- 
tion). But Concession Rate for Students—Re. 1 only. If 
you have not already seen this monthly journal send one anna postage 
for a specimen copy. 

Manager, 
The DAWN MAGAZINE, 
12 Laibazar Sf et, CALCUTTA, 


Nn er rae mn ee 
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OCCULT MYSTERIES REVEALED!!! 


A CORRESPONDENCE COURSE IN Personal Magnetism, Hypno- 
tism, Mesmerism, Suggestive and Psycho Ther: apeutics, Mind Read- 
iag, Telepathy, Magnetic Heuling, Development of the will Clair- 
voyance etc. ; 
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Taz Karraka—A magazine of knowledge devoted to Science, | 
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“ Of all gifts that of Divine knowledge is the highest and the noblest.” Manu. 


VOL. II. VAISHAKH 1966. 1 No. 11. 


Kalidasa’s Minor Characters. 


SHARNGARAVA AND SHARADWAT. 


Sharngarava and Sharadwat are two learned Brah- 
mans belonging to the hermitage of the sage Kanwa, who 
accompany Shakuntala to her husband’s home at Hasti- 
napur. Evidently they are the Brahmacharis of the 
Gurukula academy situated on the banks of the sacred 
Malini, of which Rishi Kanwa is the Acharya, and have 
taken the vow of Brakmcharya for life in order to devote 
themselves, heart and soul, to the acquisition of divine 
knowledge and the contemplation of the higher Light. 


_ Sharangarwa seems to be the senior Brahmachari of the 
Kula, for it is to him that the sage Kanwa assigns the 
duty of delivering his message to king Dushyanta. 
“Sharngrava!’’ says the Rishi, “when you have intro- 
duced Shakuntala into the presence of the King, you 
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must give him this message from me.” And then the 
venerable old hermit frames his speech in the following 
significant words full ot worldly wisdom :— 
“ Most puissant prince! we here present before thee 
One thou art bound to cherish and receive 
As thine own wife; yea, even to enthrone 
As thine own queen—worthy of equal love 
With thine imperial consorts. So much Sire, 
We claim of thee as justice due to us, 
In virtue of our holy character— 
In virtue of thine honourable rank— 


In virtue of the pure spontaneous love 

That secretly grew up twixt thee and her 
Without consent or privity of us. 

We ask no more—the rest we freely leave 
To thy just feeling and to destiny.’ 


) 


And Sharngarava takes care to deliver this mes- 


sage correctly. 


Kalidasa has shown a nice discrimination in 
delineating the characters of Sharngarava and Sharad- 
wata. The former seems to have a shade of the 
rajas in his moral composition, while the latter has ac- 
quired a complete control over his passions and affections, 
and is “a veritable embodiment of satwa, the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of a true Brahman.” 

Sharngarava is bold and excitable, Sharadwada 
peaceful and self-subdued. Sharngarava is daring and 
eloquent, Sharadwata silent and reserved. But the most 
prominent traits in the character of Sharngarava are his 
fearlessness, his moral courage. and his frank and out- 
spoken behaviour which we fail to discover in his “saint 
like companion.” And Sharngarava is bold and fearless 
even in the presence of a mighty monarch like Dushyanta, 
whom he somewhat roughly handles when he hesitates 
to accept Shakuntala as his wedded wife. 
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KALIDASA’S MINOR CHARACTERS 3 
=N SHARNGARAVA. 
> “Beware! 
Beware how thou insult the holy sage ! 
Remember how he generously allowed 
Thy secret union with his foster child : 
And how, when thou didst rob him of his treasure, 
He sought to furnish thee excuse, when rather 
R He should have cursed thee for a ravisher.” 


Again, addressing the king and his courtiers, he 
fearlessly speaks out his mind :— 


“ You have heard the proverb— 


Hold in contempt the innocent words of those 
That from their infancy have known no guile; 

But trust the treacherous counsels of the man 
Who makes a very science of deceit,” 


But here Sharadwata intervenes and tries to pacify 
his indignant companion, for Sharadwata is always full 
of peace. 


SHARADWATA. 


“This altercation is idle, Sharngarava. We have 
executed the commission of our preceptor; come, let us 
return.” 


- Then turning to the king Sharadwata speaks a few 
soft words to him, and addresses him thus :— 
“ Shakuntala is certainly thy bride; 
= Receive her or reject her, she is thine. 
Do with her, King, according to thy pleasure 
The husband o’er the wife is absolute.” 


And finally he speaks a kind word to Shakuntala as 
= well and points out to her the only right course of conduct 
= underthe circumstances. ‘“‘Shakuntata,” ‘says he, “our 
= partis performed. We have said all we had to say, and 
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the King has replied in the manner thou hast heard. It is 
now thy turn to give him convincing evidence of thy marri- í 

”) ` 
age. 

What a quiet and peace-loving soul we have here! 
Not a word of anger or reproach ever escapes his lips even 
under the most serious piovocation. He is a typical 
Brahman, to be sure, quiet, peaceful, forgiving and self- 
subdued. 

But both Sharngarava and Sharadwata are also 
typical Brahmcharis and feel very much disturbed amid 
the bustle and tumult of an imperial city like Hastinapur. 
To them “ the throng appears bewildering,” and the whole 
town looks like a “burning house, whose inmates are runn- 
ing to and fro in wild dismay.” 

And it is but natural that the first sight of the king’s 
capital should affect thcm in this manner, for they have 


i been living a life of peaceful solitude and quiet contempla- 
in tion, remote from the haunts of man and ‘‘the din and 
f i turmoil of a busy world.” 

ii And so their sensations are peculiar:— 


“ As one just bathed beholds the man polluted ; 
As one late purified, the yet impure ; 

As one awake looks on the yet unwakened ; 

Or as the freeman gazes on the thrall ; 

So they regard the crowd of citizens.” 

Verily, true freedom lies neither in luxury nor in 
pomp, but in “the fewness of wants,” in “plain living and 
high thinking ;” and this is the sublime ideal which the 
great dramatist sets before us in presenting to us in mark- 
ed contrast the life of “a Brahmachari devoted to higher 


pursuits ” and that of “a citizen immersed in self.” 


There is no eye like one that knowledge gives, 
There is no penance like the vow of truth, 
No sorrow like attachment to the world, 
No happiness like freedom from desire. 


n 
p 
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THE THREE GODDESSES. 
Viz. 
agn, anat, anp aceaat 


—n 


These are troublous times. People are nervous and 
some are afraid to utter the name of the country, and 
more so the religious societies with whom patriotism has 
become a forbidden sentiment. But foremost of all it has 
become a troubling feature for the Arya Samaj owing to 
its restless and manifold activities in the fields of indepen- 
dent systems of educational Reform, Orphan Relief and 
Social Reforme g. shudhi &c. The complaint is general that 
the Arya Samaj is too much permeated with the emanci- 
pating and vitalising spirit of the age. 


In this paper I wish to explain, what place patriotism 
hasin the Vedic religion, according to the Vecas, so that 
drooping hearts may get courage and those who think that 
the sentimert of patriotism and nationality is foreign to the 
province of the Arya Samaj, may know what the Vadas 
say about it. 

The heading of my article is “ The Three God- 
desses (faar @at:—zzr, att, and awaat) and I will show 


Vide Yajur Ved Adhayay 21, Mantra 19, 37. 
frat agi aa a a AT: | awe ae a WAT N aù 
aq: ( As in this world, learned men get nourishment and strength 
from a milch cow, so they should attain to spiritual and refulgent 
strength by means of these three goddesses zz] (The adorable one) arac 
( Baareit ) and yet (The mother country). These three are like 
the Tag: | 
(3 ) dar water tat a Hast aaRraraaistat Salers feo RINT 
Tat aa ater Ae eal Gerad Ta: Ae: aia Fa AY ara 
SFA AATF U TT RR, Ro Ul 
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that these three constitute the Vedic pantheon. So far as I 
can understand gr stands for God, ureat, for the country 
and humanity, and ateaat for the Vedas. 


As I showed in another article last year, the ideal 
of all human institutions is tatersa t.c. wteH WAIT or self-realiza- 
tion or self-manifestation and it is to attain this ideal that the 
Vedic religion was revealed in the beginning of creation. 
According to the Vedas, belief and practice in these three 
objects is anessential condition to attain the ideal, and that 
is the belief in the triple goddesses above enumerated. 
The first named goddess is the primeval and the all 
pervading Diety, the second stands for country and hu- 
manity, whilst the third stands for the Veda Bani without 
which no true knowledge of the other two is possible 


( WRIA HJATA BeraH, WA AATA Az: ) 


It will be astounding to many who are unfamiliar 
with the true Vedic theology, that a belief in huma- 
nity and country is a means of attaining all round 
consummation. But to those who know a little of the 
Vedas and the science of sociology it will be evident that 
there is no royal road to reach 'that ideal except through 
service and deification of humanity ; and in that connection 
of one’s own country and naticnality, because the destinies 
and interests of individuals composing a nation or humanity 
are indissolubly bound up with those of the whole of which 
they form a part, t. ¢. the peoples and the country. All 
the institutions which human hands have raised are direct- 
ed towards this one aim, in fact every relation, with which a 
person seems bound by natural ties is helpful to him in his 
onward march. The wife, the son, the family, the nation 
the Govtt., the country and above all Humanity in an 
ascending series of creation, are for the benefit of the in- 
dividuals, and all these things act and react upon each other 
for the common good of all. How beautifully Yajn- 
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Sa, välkya has described it in his discourse to Maitreyi (1) in 
=> the Brıihadaranyaka Upnishad. 

7 Following this principle the Arya Samaj which is an 
exponent of the Vedic religion does not teach indivi- 
dualism alone; while recognising individuals as the basis it 
takes note of the family, the peoples and Humanity in an 
all comprehending series of species. An individual is not 

Ji and can never be an isolated being, he is bound up with 
i 


the family and those around him. His progress, and im- 
provement depend to a great extent upon the improvement 
of the environments, and if the family and the neighbours 
be not as well situated as he is, then surely the chances 
of his betterment are to a great extent, minimised. But 
the individuals, the family and humanity do not live 
in extra terrestrial regions. They live upon the earth 


and the part of the earth occupied by an individual or a group 
of individuals engenders a sort of attachment which is natu- 
ral to every individual or people. Herein lies the reason 
for love of country or of the nation. Countrv, nation and 
humanity supply him with an aim and he believes that the 
realization of the ideal lies through their service. 


The Western political thinkers have propounded the 
principle of liberty, equality, and fraternity, but in doing so 
they have not stepped beyond individualism and completely a 
ignored the peoples and the association, which alone could | 
supply a universal and communal synthesis; and we see 


a gala, ‘AT At ea: BAT TA: fear wala, sae RAA Hi 
ata: far wate tat ar At AÀ RAA MALAN wae Aa MAT MA 
frat wala a at At gar Hara gat fear: War RAA Tal: aT 


walra l a at sit AAA RAA... AG: AA...... AR RA SiR- 
t at RAA... JAA RA BIT RRA... A-A-A, XAN: 


ean—(seqra-) Ai aA- a) g RAA as A aT AA | 
arm at a aa AA aA ARR AA aa 
qe Aa wa Amaz ú ad ARAA I 
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the result to-day. Rank material individualism is eat- 
ing into the vitals of the western society, and poverty and 
misery are some of the greatest evils against which the new 
force of socialism has to fight hard. They forgot to build 
up individualism on the strong rock of association and 
nationality depending upon and bound together by, some 
common purpose. They did not, in the heat of individual 
emancipation, recognise, that after all individuals are mem- 
bers of a society, and society again forms part of a greater 
whole t. e. Humanity. The development of the family, the 
nation and humanity, and their importance in raising the 
individual to attain his greatest developement was accord- 
ing to them unnecessary. Hence they did not step beyond 
individual emancipation. Perhaps it was Mazinni who 
first promulgated the principle of association and thus 
gave a set back to the current of individualism which was 
the product of the French Revolution. He of all western 
reformers recognised, that no true progress or self realisation 
is possible without the harmonious development of the 
surroundings viz the family, the nation, and humanity. He 
laid down, that every family, every nation or association of 
people, which are bound together by some common and 
natural ties, say of country, of literature or of race like 
every other individual, has its own mission to fulfil which 
mission is its turn ultimately helps to evolve the individual 
self to the greatest perfection. 


Hence the Veda Mantra in invoking the three god- 
desses, lays down that development and service of coun- 
try and humanity which promotes the spiritual wel- 
fareof the individual Atman is an essential tenet 
of the faith. The great seer Swami Dayanand has 
laid down in the groth principle of the Arya 
Samaj, that none should be content with his own better- 
ment but that everybody should consider his betterment 
in the betterment of all. Again it was in recognition of 
this principle that it is ENJOINE............0.0+ceeeeee-ethat 
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it is the bounden duty of every Arya to make social and 
Spiritual improvement. It is -only a reiteration of the 
Vedic mantra which enjoins the worship of the goddess, 
ai, which is none other than mother country and at a 
higher stage the mother earth and humanity because they 
supply every kind of nourishment and sustenance to all 
creatures, 


From this, none should, however, misunderstand that 
by country is meant this Bharta Varsh. No! not at all. The 
Vedic religion being universal is meant for the peoples of 
all climes and of all countries; every individual or every 
nation wherever situate, may invoke his or its own parti- 
cular motherland while invoking its worship. 


The next goddess, spoken of in the mantra is awad; 
and to my mind it is none other than Veda Bani. It is in fact 
the Law—the immutable Law-which interprets and determines 
the relations of individuals, of the families, of the country 
ana of Humanity, and thus assigns them their respective 
duties and obligations towards one another. It is the Law 
which teaches the nature of God and the universe, and 
shows how to deal with one another in our individual 
and collective capacities, in order that we may attain our 
goal. In fact Vedic Law is the greatest interpreter of 
natural relations. Those who say that a revealed book 
has nothing to do with mundane affairs are to my mind 
mistaken in their belief, because after all knowledge of waa 
is the means of knowing and realising the supreme Atman 
The material world is a vehicle to get to the spiritual 
world and knowledge of the latter is incomplete without 
a knowledge of the former. No religion worth the name 


C8) mmi warm fact aia wA, waa eat at g 


(Ra mana) wa: AA &e. | 
(2 ) aeii a Rant a aad chy vag Andai Meal eer 
TAA AAT VEYA STATA TTT | 
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can do without determining the positions and relations of 


man and man, much less the Vedic religion which claims. 


to be the only revealed and universal religion. 


Religion has to deal with all matters pertaining to the 
man as a whole, who as I said above, is not an isolated being. 
Swami Dayanand spoke the barest truth when he preached, 
that the Vedas are the repository of all true knowledge whe- 
ther spiritual or physical. In this way the Vedas deal with 
society and its formation, with the duties of the Brahmans, 
of the Kshatriyas, the Vaishyas and of the Shudras, also 
of the modes of government; and there are many mantras em- 
bodying prayers for virtuous Brahamans, and brave Ksha- 
triya &c.; and l ask, what are these prayers and injunc- 
tion for? The-answer clearly is, so that society, country and 

fter all humanity may obtain their ultimate end aara 
thich is self-manifestation, the secret of secrets, in fact 
the end and aim of all existence. 


MW at AWA A aaa MAAM UÈ USA: UT JAIS 


ari Feat agai Zea ASA TAAL AD: AA: GCF Tae TÀ: 

SS ash. (ES (pe A SE 
QAT ZA JAMALI A AAA TE RA O Tsar 
AW TERA a ATIA: AAi AMAA A; REJA FT: A RR TAA 


A 


Fd AGI, a GAS, RAA ETA AWAJ BT HALE STRAT l FT: | 


In thy first stage keep Brahmacharya’s vow, 
In second stage a good householder be, 
Devote thy third to public good entire, 
In fourth leave all the higher light to see. 
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An Examination of Mrs. Besant’s Claims. 


-ama 


Mrs. Anine Besant, in the course of a lecture delivered 
by her at Benares on 31st. December last, told her hearers 
that it was Theosophy that had laid “ the foundations of the 

great movement which is beginning to-day to build India.” 
She said:—‘ When H. P. Blavatsky and Col. H. S. Olcott 
first set foot on Indian soil what was the condition of India 
and Hinduism? Scepticism and materialism had eaten out 
the life of the nation. The crowds of the English educa- 
ted class were followers of Huxley, Mill and Spencer, they i 
had entirely forgotten their own literature, were contemp- 
tuous of the past and hence hopeless for the future, copy- 
ing English ways, English manners, filling their houses 
with English furniture to the destruction of Indian arts and 
crafts. They had lost the national spirit.” 


Then referring to the activities of Madame Blavat 
sky and Col. Olcott, she continued:—“ They began by 
the revival of religion. There was no national life, no con- 

$ gress, no industrial exhibitions, no idea of the unity of the 
Indian people. These things the yonng men have grown i 
up amongst, not knowing whence they came, for not one 
of these activities was then known. Col. Olcott and 
Madame Blavatsky saw that not urtil India recognized 
the value of its ancient faith could there be any bond of 
unity among the Indians. So they began with the revival 
of religion, they pointed out the value of Hindu teachings, 
they held up the Vedas and the Upnishads, and proclaimed 
$ the value of Indian thought and the priceless heritage of 
the Indian people, until at last the Indians began once 
more to pride themselves on their past and to realise that 
Hinduism was not the babbling of children or the fancy of 
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savages, but a mighty system, the glory of the past and 
the life of the future.” 


And Mrs. Besant claimed for Theosophy not onl 
phy y 

the revival of religion and of letters in India, but social, 

political and industrial reform as well. Speaking on the 

uestion of child-marriage, she said:—‘‘We have been 

O2 
much more ready to take up a reform and carry it out 
y P y 

than our critics. It is many years since we formed a 

league and took down the names of fathers who took a 

pledge not to marry their daughters until two or three years 

later than their caste system demands.” 


Then coming to the Central Hindu College, she 
expressed herself in these words:—“ And the Central 
Hindn College is the only institution that has dared to re- 
fuse to allow married boys into the school and has asked 
for a pledge from the father not to marry the boy until he 
reaches a certain class. And we have shown that child- 
marriage is against the laws of Manu.” 


With regard to female education, Mrs. Besant claim- 

ed that “Hindu Theosophists all over the country were 
sA Sis Bo. ; 

opening girls’ schools and leading the way as they have 


done in so many cases.” 


Finally coming to the question of religious and moral 
instruction, she said:—“ Now as regards the religious and 
moral education, the Central Hindu College is the most 
marked institution in which they (the Theosophists) have 


been working.” 


Now that’s all very well. But does Mrs. Besant 
know anything about “the great fount of inspiration” from 
which H. P. Blavatsky and Col. H. S. Olcott derived their 
high ideals? Or is it, to quote her own significant words, 
mutatis mutandis, ‘that these things she has grown up 
amongst, not knowing whence the real inspiration came? 
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~~ But I have no desire to enter into a controversy just at 
present. I will only make a few quotations from the Satya- 
riha Prakash of Swami Dayananda Saraswati and thereby 
place before my readers the views of that great reformer 
on all the questions touched upon by the President of the 
Theosophical society, leaving the rest to the better judg- 

ment of the intelligent public. 


“SAY 


Mrs. Besant claims that it was Col. Olcott who re- 
minded the Hindus of their past glory and greatness. He 
may have done so. But let’s see whit Swamiji wrote in 

his great work the Satyartha Prakash, which was publish- 
ed several years before the establishment of the first 


Theosophical Lodge in the country. he great Swami 
writes :—‘ Since the beginning of the werld ull 5000 years 


back, the Aryas were the sovereign rulers of the whole 


i 
iy 


earth; in other words, there was only one paramount power 
whose suzeraincy was acknowledged by the rulers ofall the 
other countries of the globe.” Further he says:—‘‘The 
perusal of the Muhabharata proves to demonstration that 
the Aryas were the sovereign rulers of the whole world till 
the coronation of the Emperor Yudhisthira after the Great 
War.” 
( Satyartha Prakash Chap. XI. ). 

And this was written by the Swami long before the 
birth of the Theosophical Society in this country. 


Again, “Take for example the case of Egypt, Greece 
or the continent of Europe. The people of all these coun- 
tries were without a trace of learning before the spread of 
knowledge there from India.” 


( Satyartha Prakash Chap VII ). 


And again, “It is a fact that all science and religion 
that are extant in the world of to-day originated in India, 
and then spread to all the countries of the globe. M. 
Jacolliot, a native of France, writes in his book called the 
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Bible in India that India is the source of all kinds of 
knowledge and divine wisdom, that all the sciences and 
religions found in the world have spread from this country, 
and he prays to God thus:—“ Raise, O Lord, my country 
to that height of civilisation and progress which was 
attained by India in ancient times.” Prince Dara Shikoh 
also came to the same conclusion. He admitted that no 
other language contained knowledge so perfect as Sanskrit. 
He says in his commentary on the Upanishads that he read 
Arabic and other languages but his doubts were never 
dispelled, nor was he ever so happy till he studied Sanskrit, 
which cleared all his doubts and made him supremely 


happy.” 
( Satyartha Prakash Chap. XI ). 


Was not this sufficient to remind the Hindu of his 
past glory and greatness? 

Then Mrs. Besant told her audience that 

it was the founders of the Theosophical Society 

who “held up the Vedas and the Upnishads and 


proclaimed the value of Indian thought” to the people of 
this country. Let us now see what Swami Dyananda 
has got to say in this connection. ‘“ We believe,” says he, 
“that the Vedas alone are the sùpreme authority in the 
ascertainment of true religion—the true conduct of life. 
Whatever is enjoined by the Vedas we hold to be right, 
but whateveris condemned by them we believe to be wrong. 
Therefore we say that our religion is Vedic. All men, 
especially Aryas, should therefore believe in the Vedas and 


thus cultivate unity in religion.” 
( Satyartha Prakash Chap. III). 
He further says:— The Vedas are the only revealed 
books. All men should canduct themselves according to 
their teachings, and when questioned as to his’ religion 
let every one answer that his religion is Vedic t.e. he be- 


lieves in whatever is contained in the Veda.” 
(Satyartha Prakash Chap. VII). 
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Again, in “A Statement of my Beliefs,” he 
says: The four Vedas, the repository of all know- 
ledge and religious truth, are the word of God. 
They are absolutely free from error, and therefore 
the supreme and independent authority in all things. 
They require no other book to bear witness to their divine 
origin. Even as the sun or fire is, by its own light, an 
absolute and independent manifester of its own existence 
—aye, it reveals the existence of things other than itself— 
even so are the Vedas.” 


Mrs. Besant also claims credit for the revival of Brahm- 
charya in this country. On this point, the Swami says :— 
“He, who observes Brahmacharya properly during the 
first period of his life, acquires knowledge, wisdom 
and strength, remains free from disease and attains to the 
Vedic age of a hundred years. Brahmcharya is really 
the highest virtue. Through it one can acquire perfect 
knowledge, perfect wisdom, perfect health, perfect deve- 
lopment of the mind and perfect mastery of all the arts 
and sciences.” 


[Satyartha Prakash Chap. III.] 


Again, “ People of India, at the present day, being 
destitute of the advantages of Brahmcharya and educa- 
tion are sunk in ignorance and afflicted with diverse 
diseases.” 


(S P. Ch. IIT] 


With regard to the time of marriage, which is the 
constant burdenof Mrs. Besant’ssong, the illustrious founder 
of the Arya Samaj writes as follows :—“ The best time for 
the marriage of a girl is from the 16th to the 24th year 
of her age; while for a man, from the 25th to the 48th 
year.” And he lays down the duties of the State as pres- 
cribed by Manu in this connection :—“The state should 
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make it compulsory onall to send their children, of both sexes, 
to school at the proper age(5th to 8th year) and keep them 
there till they are thoroughly well educated. Jt should be 
made a penal offence to break this law. In other words 
let no child—whether a boy or a girl—be allowed to stay 
at home after the 8th year; let him remain in the seminary 
till his Samavariana time at the age of 25, and let none 
be allowed to marry before that.” 


OS. P.-Chap. IT)! 


And here is the Swami’s opinion about female educa- 

tion for which the President of the T. S. claims especial 
credit. He writes in the Satyartha Prakash as follows:— 
“Girls should practise Brahmacharya and receive educa- 
tion even as boys do. In ancient India, Gargi and other 
ladies—jewels among women—were highly educated and 
perfect scholars of the Veda. This is clearly written 
in the Shatpatha Brahman.” And he quotes an authority 
from the Veda authorising girls to study the sacred scrip- 
tures. The Veda enjoins:—“ Just as boys acquire sound 
knowledge and culture by the practice of Brahimacharya 
and then marry girls of their own choice, who are young, 
well-educated, loving and of similar temperaments, so 
should girls practise Brahmacharya, study the Veda, learn 
the arts and sciences, and thereby perfect their knowledge, 
refine their character, and then give their hands to young 
men of their own choice, who are strong, learned and of a 
loving disposition.” 


(S. P. Ch. III). 


And here Swamiji, quoting from Manu, shows how 
women ought to be treated by men. “ Where women are 
honoured,” he says, “in those families great men are born; 
but where they are not honoured, there all acts become 
fruitless. Where women pass their days in misery that 


ee 
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“i 


family wholly perishes, but where they are happy, the 
family continually prospers.” 


(SHE) CIENO 


a 


Then Mrs. Besant claims credit for initiating the work 
of raising the depressed classes in this country. But this 
also is an untrue claim like all others; for, did not the 
great Swami already raise them by permitting them to 
study the Veda? The Swamiji pleads thus for the Shu- 
dras in his Satyartha Prakash:—“ Does not God desire 
the welfare of the Skudras? Is God prejudiced that he 
should allow the study of the Veda to Dwijas and disallow 
it to Shudras?- Had God meant that Shudras should not 
study the Veda or hear it read, why should He have 
created the organs of speech and hearing in their bodies. 
As He has created the sun, the moon, the earth, the water, 
the air, the fire, and the different kinds of foods and drinks 
for all, even so has He revealed the Veda for the good of 
all men, irrespective of their caste, creed or colour.” 


(S. P. Chap..III). 


As regards the revival of temperance, which, accord- . 
ing to Mrs. Besant, is the direct result of Theosophical 
teaching, Swami Dayanand expresses himseli in the follow- 
ing wcrds:—“The twice-born—Brahmanas, Kshatriyas 
and Vaishyas—must abstain from flesh diet and intoxicants 
such as Wine, Ganja, Bhang, Opium &c., and they should 
also avoid the use of all the articles of food and drink that 
are prepared or handled by men living on flesh diet and 
intoxicating drinks, whose verv bodies become saturated 
with the fine particles of meat and alcohol.” 


(Satyartha Prakash Chap. X). 
And here he recommends rice, wheat, pulses, sugar, 


milk, butter, curds, fruits, nuts and vegetables as the best 
diet of man. } 


F 
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Mrs. Besant told her admiring but dreamy disciples 
that the religions and moral education of the Indians was f 
the handiwork of the founders of the C. H. C., which, she ` 
said, was the only institution where secular training was 
supplemented by moral instruction. But then this elo- 
quent and gifted lady forgot all about the Gurukula 
academies, one of which at least was already in working 
order when the foundation-stone of the C. H. C. was laid in 
Benares. 

And finally a word in regard to the Congress Move- 
ment which, she Says, is “the first-born of the T. S” 
Treating of Raja Dharma or the Scicnce of Government, 
in the sixth chapter of his Satyartha Prakash, the great 


Vedic reformer writes as follows:—‘“‘ Let there be for the 
benefit of the rulers and the ruled three Assemblies—1. 
Religious, 2. Legislative, and 3. Educational. Let each 


discuss and decide questions that concern it, and thereby 
invest all men with knowledge, culture, righteousness, in- 
dependence, wealth, dominion and happiness. Let no 
single individual be invested with absolute power. The 
King, as President of the Assembly, and the Assembly it- 
self, should be inter-dependent on each other. And both 
should be controlled by the people, who, in -their turn, 
should be governed by the Assembly.” Do not the above 
extracts contain the germs of the form of government which 
the Indian National Congress seeks to secure ? 

One word more and I have done. Mrs. Besant 
must admit that there is a marked similarity, nay,—a 
family resemblance,—between the teachings of the T. S. 
leaders and those of the founder of the Arya Samaj. But 
is the President of Theosophical Society prepared to say 
that Swami Dayanand ever sat at the feet of Madame 
Blavatsky or Col. Olcott to take his lessons in “the 
divine wisdom,” which according to her, the founders of 
the T. S. brought for the illumination of this benighted 


land ? 
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The truth is that Swami Dayananda is the maker y: 
of modern India and the inspirer and author of the grand E 
- awakening, the signs of which are visible all round. The 
time is not distant when this fact will be recognised 
widely and generations of Indians vet unborn will remember 
the holy name of the great sage with gratitude. 


i A NATIONALIST. 


Make Truth thy guide to lead thee in this world, 
Make it thy shield against the darts of sin, 

Make it thy friend to help thee in thy need, 
Make it thy sword the moral fight to win. 


u MZH N 


The Art of Making Friends 


E GREAMBLE—Lhe @re-embryonic State of the Art. 
aaf mar aafaa wag | 


‘ May all quarters and aspirations be friendly to me ” 


ATHARVA VEDA. 


onamo 


We, moderns, standing on the threshold of the 2oth 
Century and looking back with serene calmness born of 
legitimate pride upon the unprecedented success that has 
attended the free investigations of Science and the liberal 
cultivation of novel Arts, are apt to overlook the variable 
degree of success met, at different times and in different 
climes, by those who have cultivated the mysterious 
ancient Art of Making Friends. For this old “ Moral Art” 
has been practised, now with enthusiasm and now with 
indifference, from time immemorial; and with the general 
advance of our modern “intellectual achievements,” we 
should be considerably surprised, nay, mortified, if we 
found that the progress of this ancient ‘ moral art” has 
not kept pace with the “progressive spirit” of our times 


on the whole. 

The most commendable feature of modern times 1s 
their high intellectuality in the domain of inventive genius 
designing skill, and quite original and most wonderful crea- 
tive faculty wedded to dexterous “experimentation.” 


Our modern age has the proud exclusive distinction 
and honour of reviving many an old dying art or languish- 
ing industry and of giving birth to many more wonderful 
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new arts and industries of which the ancients never dreamt. 
Poor miserable wretches ! they had but few civilized needs 
and fewer decent arts to minister to their crude tastes and 
savage fashions. But, coming to our own blessed times lu 
what an awful sight awaits us! Why, art and design, inven- H 
tion and artifice, have been woven into our very life and i | 
being, as it were; and wheels within wheels, pulleys inside - 
pulleys, springs within springs, and clash against clash, | | 
bewilder our confounded senses on every side and every | l 
moment of our life. | 


Now, then, it will not be against the spirit of our 
progressive times, nor will it, we hope, offend the refined He 
and therefore, we think, 


taste of our highly cultured age- 
if for no other reason, it will be worth our while just to # 
ascertain whether.or not. the same complicated heteroge- ia 
neity that has marked our intellectual progress has also 
affected our morals to the same extent. In other words,.we 
want to see if man has introduced, in his behaviour towards 
his fellows, the same degree of complexity and hetero- a 
geneity, the same number of wheels within wheels aad FI 
springs inside springs, as we find in his intellectual designs i 
and artifices. That is to say, we want to find out if the r | 
Art of Making Friends has progressed, on.the whole, from , 

the simple and the homogeneous to the complex and the 
heterogeneous state as implied and required by the great 


Universal Law of Evolution. In a word, we want to know 


| 
if the moral attitude of man towards his fellow-beings has Y | 
also undergone those changes and modifications which | 
Evolution at large necessitates, just as his intellectual | 
outfit has done under its all-powerful influence. For this | 
purpose let us place before the reader a brief outline of the 
subject from the earliest times down to our owr advanced acai 
ones ot splendid all round culture, progress and eneb F pe 
ment. The reader will quickly find that i EA OA ag 
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(2) As with other arts so with this “moral art” too 
the progress, if any, is from very simple and modest begin- 
nings to colossal proportions; and that 


(ii) The progress, if at all, has been strictly and 
rigorously rhythmical, wavy, oscillatory with much of the 
“up and down” tendency in its rugged uneven course 
all along. 


Those who are acquainted with the Law of evolu- 
tion will remember that almost all arts extant had a 
very simple and modest origin at first. There was a time 
in the history of every art when the art was an “artless 
art” at best, or rather, the art was in that state in which 
it could hardly be called an art at all. Just as every man 
passed through an initial embryonic state when he 
could hardly have been termed “man” so, the Evolu- 
tionists argue, every art had to go through at first an 
incipient stage when it was properly speaking no “art.” 
Now, this belief of the Evolutionist, being founded upon 
a profound study of Nature, may be conceded to be one 
at least our 


which knows of no exceptions to the law 
subject in hand offers no exception to it, nay, it even 
goes beyond the sanguine expectations of an ardent Evo- 
lutionist. For if we examine the oldest literary records 
of humanity, the Veda, we shall therein meet with what 
we may call the “ pre-embryonic’”’ state of this “ moral 
art’’—a state so simple, natural and sublime that we can 
boldly assert that the Art was not yet in existence—in 
fact the Art of Making friends came into being long after- 
wards during, as we shall show presently, the Post Vedic 
Period. The Art itself has no place in the Veda; al- 
though much valuable material in the form of noble 
thoughts, lofty sentiments, holy sublime injunctions and 
commandments, high and holy ideals messages and 
prayers, is available in the pages of that oldest book in 
the library of the world. And upon this precious material 
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u later generations could, and future times may build up`a 
“©. great, noble art and found a vast thriving business. And 
hence we may very properly say, without making a mis- 
take, that the Art is not found in the Veda—-that it was 
in the “pre embryonic” state during the Vedic Times. 
Similar is the case with all other arts in the Veda; they 


do not exist as “art ” 


in it; they are in the simple natural 
pre-embryonic state out of which later times and future 
| generations draw or derive valuable material for the build- 


ing up of noble “ Arts” properly so called. 


In that hoary ancient Lore, the holy Veda, for ins- 
tance, we find the following simple touching words carry- 
ing a high and holy message, a sublime prayer, a lofty 
ideal, and a noble commandment :— 


Al al Ara Al Wed Ola al à Za Area | 
aa fog sma un Ro VLBW | 


“ Don’t you return a blow by a blow, nor a curse by 
a curse, neither a base trick, mean craftiness, ambitious 
greed and cruel lust by an act of the same wicked nature; 
but always shower blessings in return for blows and curses, 
and low, mean, wicked, evil deeds.” (Rig Veda I, 41, 8) 


agt fae qaaa fier frat: | 
A FER EEA Il Ko Rr vere 


“A wise person should be afraid of (should never think 
of) accepting gifts or of taking things belonging to other 
people; he should shrink from having any connection 
with base, designing, crafty folk. Nor should he ever 
think of abusing, offending, insulting or hurting any 
body. 


ie Ferrer ar sega RAR ane efter | 
Rrra saat a qari A 1 


wee ee 
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“ May all beings look upon me with the eye of a 
friend, and I look upon all beings with the eye of a friend 


—may we all look upon one another with the eye of a - 


friend” (Yajur Veda 36, 18) 


gm aÀ; at aa fea sora TA | 
aa ata Yael AT Ta: RIS TA WT: YOM RM 


“ By the Supreme Ruler is pervaded, protected, sus- 
tained and regulated all this whatsoever moving thing 
exists in this everchanging Universe full of whirling worlds. 
Do thou, therefore, man, first give in charity to deserving 

` persons and creatures, and then enjoy with grateful heart 
whatever falls to thy lot according to Divine Dispensation 
free from all attachment to worldly objects. And, above 
all, be not greedy; nor cast a longing covetous look upon 
any body else’s belongings, for all wealth really belongeth 
to the Supreme Lord.” (Yajur Veda 40, 1) 


eg Hari WANA SAATTAA | 
aa WaT WA aa T AARE AS: vo, 9 I 
“One who, after right thought and practice of Yoga, 

sees all beings in the One, Almighty, All-pervading, Lord, 
and sees the Lord in all beings whatsoever, will never 
despise anything.” (Yaj. 40. 7°. 
ws A 2 A, A A 
q: Wheataes ala: Bust maa: MPa QTA: MPA: TACT: Alea 
Rà Rar: arta Taaa: AA Wea: EA MEA: MANEA ATT: RI 


“ Peace and harmony be among the bright, heavenly 
bodies, peace be in mid-space, peace be on earth; peace 
and harmony be everywhere in the watery, mineral, and 
aerial worlds, peace be throughout the vegetable and the 
animal kingdoms; peace and harmony be among all the 
natural forces and agents that constitute this vast expanse 
of the Universe ; peace and harmony be established through- 


~ 
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out the limitless World; peace be all and everything every- 
$ where, peace, aye, nothing but peace;—and this Universal 
Peace and Harmony be also mine!” ( Yaj. 36. 17). 


What a high and holy message, what a simple sub- 
E. lime prayer, what an earnest yearning of the human heart, 
what a lofty ideal is embodied and presented in these 
simple primeval Words of Wisdom! You will search and 
i search in vain among all the Post-Vedic -Literary Produc- 
j tions, for a message or commandment, a prayer or an ideal 
f so simple, natural and sublime as this found in -the 
oldest Scripture of Humanity. Here in the Veda, all is 
simple artless and universal—it is above the art of man, it 
is Divine. Here is all in the pure, pre-embryonic state of 


harmony! 


In this primeval, pre-embryonic state, then, there is no 
trace of art; there is only a simple injunction, an earnest 
prayer, a holy message, and a sublime ideal for all 
time. Before proceeding further to notice the later deve- 
lopments, let us cast a glance at this natural state once 


more. 


(ti Return not a blow by a blow, nora curse by a 
curse, neither any wicked deed by a wicked deed; but 


(ii) Always shower blessings in return for all sorts of 
evil done to thee. 


(it) Never think of hurting, injuring, offending, abus- 
ing, or even insulting any one. 


(tv) May I look Upon all, may all look upon me, and 
may we all look upon one another, with the eye of a friend. 


(v) Be not greedy; lay not thy heart upon the things 
that belong to others and are evanescent; but give thy 
whole self to the Lord of the universe and to the service 
of thy fellow beings. ; r aa 


THe 


Buy 
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(vi) Know that all beings exist because they are sus- 
tained by the Lord ; and realize the presence of the Lord - 
in all beings; then thou shalt have no cause to despise, l 
suspect or misunderstand anything or anybody. 1 


‘vn) Lord! May Peace and Harmony be established : 
everywhere throughout the entire Universe; Peace and 
Haimony, aye, nothing but Peace and Harmony ! 


Such, in short, were the primeval Divine Command- 
ments and such was the ideal prayer for Universal Peace 
and Harmony—so simple and so sublime. As long as 
man prayed thus for universal peace and as long as he 


kept these commandments—as long, in fact, as he had be- 
fore him such an ideal of universal Love, Service, Peace and 
Harmony, so long all went right with him, so long he was 

appy prosperous and blessed; because he did not make a 

east of himself, he did not fall from his genuine Manhood. 
de knew not what it was to be cruel, oppressive, proud 
overbearing, or aggressive. Hehad no enemy; all were his 
friends ; because he was true to himself. Hence he stood 
not then in need of the Art of Making Friends. His mora- 
lity was above Art and Design and Craft and Complex 
Heterogeneity. For it was then the Vedic Day, when the 
pure, bright holy Light of God shone with all its charm, 
grace, and beauty as well as serenity ; the Light of Nature 
lighted fully the path of Man. 


But as sure as night follows day, there was to be an 
inevitable change in the morals of man and the “moral 
night ” followed the “ moral and intellectual day” of the 
Vedic Age, somewhat in the same manner as does the 
physical. That is, in course of time man began to neglect 
the study of the Veda and the Sunny Light of Divine 
Wisdom shinning from that Scripture of Humanity grew 
fainter and dimmer in the memory of man; and then, of i 
course, the “intellectual and moral night” began to eni 
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velope humanity with all its dark characteristics and gloomy 
aspects. It was then that the Art of Making Friends 
gradually came into use and fashion just as lamps and 
other artificial lights do to relieve the intense gloom and 


darkness of night. 


Before proceeding to describe the many and different 
Arts of Making Friends, it is but proper to give a descrip- 
tion, however short, of the darkness of moral night which 
followed the Vedic Day and which required the invention 
of “ moral lamps and lights” to relieve the intensity of 


moral gloom that enveloped mankind all over the world. 


This Moral Night came on, as we hinted, during the 
Post-Vedie Period of History, when, the opposite Art, the 
Art of Making Enemies, was in full swing, when, in short, 
wickedness, unrighteousness, cruelty, aggression, oppression, 
and rapine spread over vast areas of the globe owing to 
malarchy, anarchy &c., which prevailed in consequence of 
Unvedic ideals, principles, methods, and practices. Thus, 
during the Post-Vedic Period, everywhere in quick succes- 
sion followed the same wicked tale of rising of man against 
man, of brother against brother, the beast in man being let 
loose by the lack of proper self-discipline and self-control 
induced by neglecting the study of the Veda. We havea 
picture of this dark moral night in the “Puranas” of India, 
China, Persia, Palestine &c., in some of which the dark 
Art of Making Enemies is found described with consum- 
mate skill. The degradation and fall sustained by Man 
during the dark Post-Vedic or Pouranik Period can be 
ascertained upon studying the medizval Post- Vedic Litera- 
ture of the world. We shall, therefore, give some quota- 
tions from it just to give an idea of the Moral Night and 
then proceed to the consideration of the different varieties 
of the Art of Making Friends which came int) use for re- 
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lieving the gloom of the Night. This we shall do in our 
next and the following articles. 


“FRIEND OF MAN.” (- 


Death comes to all, to rich and poor alike, 

Death mixes with the dust the monarch’s crown, 
Death gives no quarter to a living thing, 

Nor makes distinction between black and brown. 


A 


n, 
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Antobiography of Swami Dayanand 
Saraswati. 


| In presenting the following few incidents connected 
with the life of the illustrious founder of the Arya Samaj, it 
is hardly necessary for me to make an apology to the read- 
ers of the Vedic Magazine. The subject, being of con- 
stant and recurring interest, can very well bear any 
amount of repetition ;—especially so, when the facts and 
sentiments set forth in the next few pages, are those 
narrated by the great Swami-himself. For this, I am 
chiefly indebted to M. Munshi Ram’s Updesh Manjari, 
L. Durga Prasad’s Light of Truth, and to some of the 
very old issues of the Theosophist.— 


MADAN MOHAN SETH J. 


It was in a Brahman family of the Oudichya caste, 
in a town belonging to the Raja of Morwee, in the province 
of Kathiawar, that in the year of Vikram Sambat,* 1881, I, 
now known as Dayanand Sarswati, was born. If I have 
from the first refrained from giving the names of my father 
and of the town in which my family resides, it is because I 
have been prevented from doing so by my duty. Had any 
of my relatives heard again of me, they would have sought 
me out. And then, once more face to face with them, it 
would have become incumbent upon me to follow them 
home. I would have attended to wordly affairs again. 
And thus the holy work of the Reform, to which I have 
wedded my whole life, would have irretrievably suffered 
through my forced withdrawal from it. 


*The Vikram era commenced 57 years before the Chris- 
tian era. 
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J was hardly five years of age when I began to study 

the Devanagari characters, and my par- 

Childhood. ents and all the elders commenced train- 
ing mein the ways and practices of my 

caste and family; making me learn by rote the long series 
of religious hymns, mantras. stanzas and commentaries. 
And I was but eight when I was invested with the sacred 
Brahmincal Cord (triple thread ), and taught Gayatri, San- 
dhya with its practices, and Yajur Veda Sanhita preceded 
by the study of Rudradhyaya. As my family belonged to 
the Shiva sect, their greatest aim was toget me initiated into 
its religious mysteries ; and thus I was early taught to wor- 
ship the uncouth piece of clay representing Shiva’s emblem, 
known as the Parthiva Lingam. But as there is a good 
deal of fasting and various hardships connected with this 


worship, and I had the habit of taking early meals, my 
mother, fearing tor my health, opposed my daily practising 
of it. 


But my father sternly insisted upon its necessity, and 
this question finally became a source of everlasting quarrels 
between them. Meanwhile, I studied the Sanskrit Grammar, 
learnt the Vedas by heart, and accompanied my father to 
the shrines, temples, and places of Shiva worship. His 
conversation ran invariably upon one topic; the highest 
devotion and reverence must be paid to Shiva, his worship 
being the most divine of all religions. It went on thus till I 
had attained my fourteenth year, when, having learnt by 
heart the whole of the Yajur Veda Sanhita, parts of other 
Vedas, of the Shabda Rupavli and the grammar, my studies 
were completed- 


As my father’s was a banking house and he held, 
moreover, the office—hereditary in my family—of a Jama- 
dar, we were far from being poor, and things, so far, had 
gone very pleasantly, wherever there was a Shiva Puran 
to be read and explained, there my father was sure to take 
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me along with him; and finally, unmindful of my mother’s 
remonstrances, he imperatively demanded that I should 
begin practising Partima Puja. When the great day of 
gloom and fasting—called Shiva-Ratree—arrived, this 
day falling on the 13th of Vadya of Magh, my father, re- 
gardless of the protest that my strength might fail, com- 
manded me to fast, adding that I tiad to be initiated on 
that night into the sacred legend, and participate in that 
night’s long vigil in the temple of Shiva. Accordingly I 
followed him, along with other young men, who accom- 
panied their parents. This vigil is divided into four parts, 
called pruharas, consisting of three hours each. Having 
completed my task, namely, having sat up for the first two 


parhars till the hour of midnight, I remarked that the 
Pujaris, or temple keepersand some of the lay devotees, 


after having left the inner temple, had fallen asleep out- 
side. Having been taught for years that by sleeping on 
that particular night, the worshipper lost all the good 
effect of his devotion, I tried to refrain from drowsiness by 
bathing my eyes now and then with cold water. But my 
father was less fortunate. Unable to resist fatigue, he 
was the first to fall asleep, leaving me to watch alone. 


Thoughts upon thoughts crowded upon me, and one 
question arose after an otherin my dis- 

A rude stock. turbed mind. Is it possible,—I asked 
myself, —that this semblance of man, the 


idol of a personal God that I see bestriding his bull before 
me, and who, according to all religious accounts, walks 


about, eats, sleeps, and drinks; who can hold a trident in 
his hand, beat upon his drum (dumroo), and pronounce 
curses upon men,—is it possible that he can be the Maha- 


deva, the great Deity, the same that is invoked as the 
Lord of Kailash, the supreme being and the Divine Hero of 


all the stories we read of him in his Purans? Unable to re- 
sist such thoughts any longer, I awakened my father, abrupt- 
ly asking him to enlighten me, to tell me whether this hide- 
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ous emblem of Shiva in the temple was identical with the 
Mahadeva ( great god) of the scriptures, or something else. 
“Why do you ask it?” said my father. “Because” I 
answered, ‘I feel it impossible to recencile the idea of an 
Omnipotent, Living God, with this idol, which allows the 
mice to run over its body, and thus suffers its image to be 
polluted without the slightest protest.” Then my ‘father 
tried to explain to me that the stone representation of the 
Mahadeva of Kailash, having been consecrated by the holy 
Brahmins, became, in consequence, the god himself; and 
was worshipped as such; adding that as Shiva could not be 
perceived personally in this Kaliyug—the age of mental 
darkness,—we hence had the idol in which the Mahadeva 
of Kailash was worst ipped by his votaries ; this kind of wor- 
ship was pleasing to the great Deity as much as if, instead 
of the emblem, he were there himself. But the explanation 
fell short of satisfying me. I could not, ycung as I was, 


a 


help suspecting misinterpretation and sophistry in all this. 
Feeling faint with hunger and fatigue, I begged to be all- 
owed to go home. My father consented toit, and sent 
me away with a sepoy, only reiterating once more his com- 
mand that I should not eat. But when, once home, I 
had told my mother of my hunger, she fed me with sweet- 
meats, and I fell into a profound sleep. 


In the morning, when my father returned and 
learnt that I had broken my fast, he felt very angry. He 
tried to impress me with the enormity of my sin; but do 
what he would, I could not bring myself to believe that 
idol and Mahadeva mere one and the same God, and, 


therefore, could not comprehend why I should be made to Ë 
fast for and worship the former. I had, however, to con- 


ceal my lack of faith, and bring forward as an excuse for 
abstaining from regular worship my ordinary study, which 
really left me little or rather no time for anything else. In 
this I was strongly supported by my mother, and evenby myg 
uncle, who pleaded my cause so well that my father had to. 
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‘yield at last and allow me to devote my whole attention to 
> my studies. In consequence of this, I extended them to 
Nighantu, Nirukta, Purva Mimansa, and other Shastras, 


as well as to the Karm Kand or the Ritual. 


There were besides myself in the family two younger 


sisters and two brothers, the youngest of 
The first awa- 


Bicenine. whom was born when I was already six- 


teen. On one memorable night, as we 
were attending a nautch festival at the house of a friend, 
a servant was despatched after us from home with the 
terrible news that my sister, a girl of fourteen, had been 
just taken ill with a mortal disease. Notwithstanding every 
medical assistance, my poor sister expired within four 
ghatkas (about 2 hours ) after we had returned. It was 
my first bereavement, and the shock my heart received was 
great. While friends and relatives were sobbing and la- 
menting around me, I stood like one petrified, and plunged 
in a profound reverie. It resulted in a series of long and 
sad meditations upon the instability of hnman life. ‘Not 
one of the things that ever lived in this world could escape 
the cold hand of death’—I thought; “I, too, may be snatch- 
ed away at any time, and die. Wither, then, shall I turn 
for an expedient to alleviate this human misery, connected 
with our death bed; where shall I find the assurance of, and 
means of attaining Muktee, the final bliss?” It was there 
and then, that I came to the determination that I must solve 
the problem, cost whatever it may, and thus save myself from 
the untold miseries of the dying moments of an unbeliever. 
The ultimate result of such meditations was to make me 
violently break, and for ever, with the mummeries of external 
mortification and penances, and the more to appreciate the 
inward efforts of the soul. But I kept my determination 
secret, and allowed no one to fathom my innermost thoughts. 
I was just eighteen then. Soon after, an uncle, a very 
learned man and full of divine qualities—one who had 


3 
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shown for me the greatest tenderness, and whose favorite 
I had been from my birth, expired also; his death leaving 
me in a state of utter dejection, and with a still profounder 
conviction settled in my mind, that there was nothing stable 
in this world, nothing worth living for or caring for in a 


worldfy life. 


Although | had never allowed my parents to perceive 

what was the real state of mind, yet I 

Renunciation had been imprudent enough to confess to 
friends how repulsive seemed to me even 

the idea of a married life. This was reported to my 
parents, and they immediately determined that I should be 
betrothed at once, and the marriage solemnly performed 


as soon as I should be twenty. Having discovered their 
intention, | did my utmost to thwart their plans. I caused 


my friends to intercede on my behalf, and pleaded my 
cause so earnestly with my father, that he promised to post- 
pone my betrothal till the end of that year. I then began 


entreating him to send me to Benares where I might com- 
plete my knowledge of Sanskrit grammar, and study astro- 


nomy and physics, until I had attained a full proficiency in 
these difficult sciences. But this time, it was my mother 
who violently opposed my wishes. She declared that | 
should not go to Benares, as whatever I might feel inclined 
to study, could be learnt at home as well as abroad ; and I 
knew enough as it was, and had to be married anyhow be- 
fore the coming year; as young people throagh an excess 
of learning were apt to become too liberal and free some- 
times in their ideas. I had no better success in that 
matter with my father. For, on the contrary, no sooner 
had I reiterated the favour I begged of him, and asked 
that my betrothal should be post-poned until I had returned 
from Benares a scholar, proficient in Art and Science, than 
my mother declared that in such a case she would not con- 
sent even to wait till the end of the year, but would see 
that my marriage was celebrated immediately. Perceiving, 
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at last, that my persistence only made things worse, | 
\ desisted, and declared myself satisfied with being allowed 
~- to pursue my studies at home, provided I was allowed to 

go to an old friend, a learned pandit who resided about six 
miles from our town ina village belonging to our Jamadaree. 
Thither then, with my parents’ sanction, I proceeded, and 
placing myself under his tuition, continued for sometime 
quietly with my study. But while there, I was again forced 
into a confession of the insurmountable aversion I had for 
marriage. This went home again. I was summoned back 
at once, and found upon returning that everything had been 
prepared for my marriage ceremony. I had entered upon 
my twenty-first year, and so had no more excuses to offer. 
I now fully realized that I would neither be allowed to pur- 
sue my studies any longer, nor would my parents ever 
make themselves consenting parties to my celibacy. It 
was when driven to the last extremity that I resolved to 
place an eternal barrier between myself and marriage. 


( Tobe continued ). 


Time is Almighty, none can Him resist, 
He dashes tio the ground all pride aud pow’r, ; 
Sceptre He wrests from tyrant’s hand perforce, 
And makes him bow down to the destined hour. 


» | EER 
fn 
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Personal histories of almost all Sanskrit authors are 
shrouded in mystery and the field of literary discussion for 
antiquarians is, therefore, wide enough. Modern Savants 
have to a certain extent successfully endeavoured to ferret 
out scraps of materials iu the haziness of antiquity and the 
result is that what one scholar views as a landmark is 
rejected by another as worthless and the conclusive 
theory of one is condemrel by another as untenable, 
Perchance, such authors were never greedy aspirevs after 
posthumous fame; or perhaps, the mighty waves of foreign 
Invasious might have swept away what few records they 
might lave left. 


Whatever it be, at the present moment, the reader 
will not be dragged into the labyrinth of folk-lore and 
tradition in regard to the renowned author of the Three 
Shatakas. (1) Sringara-Shataka (2) NitiShataka(3) Val- 
ragya-Shataka. This short essay is written to serve a 


different purpose altogether. It is generally believed that, 
the Shringara Shatak was written first, then the Niti 
Shataka, and finally the Vairagya Shatak. 


The sentiments expressed in this Shatak, represent 

The Shringara the vigour, the vivacity and the buoy- 
Shatka. ancy of youth. There is a graphic des- 
cription of tho nature of woman, of the shafts of love 
which she darts at the inexperienced youth and the entan- 
gled web which she weaves to entice man, like Circe of the 
island of Acca and in fact, depicts every thing which, 1n 
the prime of youth, man regards as the Summum Bonnum 


of life. 
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The Niti Sha- This Shatak, both from a didactice and 

taka. moral point of view, is almost uuparal- 
leled. The shlokas appeal strongly to the concience of 
humanity, they assert the equality of man, they vehe- 


mently declare that the jeys of this world are evanascent 


in nature. Mr. Joglekar m.a. observes that in this Shatak 


there is “an endeavour to show the difficulty of bringing 
fools to their senses, and the various methods resorted to 
by the greedy, to acquire wealth, is rich in; high senti- 
ments about our conduct in the world, such as nobleness in 
adhering to a promise, the value of learning, valour, moral 
courage aud large mindedness.” ‘It inculcates principles 
which will be met with in almost every religion, the‘ im- 
portance of industry, the trials of a’ true friend and a 
contrast of the conduct of the virtuous and noble-hearted 
man with that of a selfish and narrow-minded individual.” 


The third and the last, abounds in aphorisms hold- 
iragcya ivg up the greedy to ridicule, and the 
Shatak. arrogance of the rich to contempt. It 
points out in vigorous lar guage the high pressure of physi- 
eal wants under which the strongest of minds are apt to 
break down but exhorts the reader to a devotion to the 
Supreme being, the controller of the universe, aud exults 
in directing man to a renunciaticn of all worldly matters 
and the attainment of beatitude. 


The immutable and eternal truths embodied in these 
couplets. Will, for all time to come, relieve the distressed 
and be like beacon-light to many a weary sailor on: this 
stormy ocean of like. They bring peace and goodwill where 
there is strife and hostility, they inculcate principles of 
spirituality without which ‘religion might degenerate into 
petrified hypocrisy, They preach self-surrender, self-sacrifice, 
humility, courage, uprightness, love for all sentient beings and 
all similar virtues without which no progress, no resuscitation 
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no true happiness is possible. To prove the truth of 
these statements, we quote only afew shlokas which will f 
clearly indicate the high water mark of morality reached in 
those prehistoric times. 


A Universal path to happiness. 


ma arathagta: utua axa Gan: ara ated | 
aama aia gafanaaat gaara nlsi n 
asuretat ant Jay a faaan: aa yarqanr | 
amaa: aa ateataqeatafu: waaiaa dar: u 


« Abstinence from destroying life, restraint in depriv- 
ing others of their wealth, speaking the truth, timely liber- 
ality according to one’s power, not even talking about the 
ladies of others, checking the stream of covetousness, 
reverance for elders, compassion towards all creatures. 


Who command reverence ? 
(2) asat asnadna aga mag tama &e. (Niti 62.) 


Desire for the company of the good, regard for the 
merits of others, reverence for elders, diligence in acquiring 
knowledge, affection for one’s own wife, fear of the world’s 
blame, freedom from the contact of an evil man, persons in — 
whom these qualities reside are to be respected. i 


(3) Characteristics of the high minded. 
faafe Ganur sgaà amt kc. (Niti 64.) 
Firmness in adversity, forbearance in `prosperity, elo- à 
quence in an assembly, bravery in battle, desire for true 
glory, devotion for the Vedas. 
(4) Marfa a: gafta: faai a gz: Ke. (Niti 68.) 
He is the worthy son who delights his father by 
good actions, she is the wife who seeks her husband's good. 
He is the friend whose conduct is the same in prosperity 


and in adversity. 
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“js (5) ag: aga Me afaa faqat carfan ataa (Vair 82.) z 
EE 
EL Life is as uncertain as a wave, the grace of youth is 

ephemeral, riches are momentary like thoughts, the streams 

of worldly enjoyments are like the flashes of lightning...... 

Hence fix your mind on Brahma in order to cross the 

ocean. 
7 (6) NI aug gA sgfaaa (Vair 35.) 


In enjoyment there is fear of disease, 
{n noble birth there is fear of a fall, 

In wealth one has fear of tlie robbers, 
In self-respect, there is a fear of misery, 
An army is afraid of the enemy, 


Beauty is exposed to danger from old-age, merit from 
the wicked+ees-........, Every material object in this world 
is exposed to danger. 


Asceticism alone is free from all danger. 
(7) mtaa mamà: &c. (Vair 7.) 


Life daily decreases with the rising aud the setting of 
the sun. Even the flight of the time is not felt by persons 
in consequence of their being engaged in numerous affairs 
which weigh heavily on them. No disgust is produced at 
beholding birth, old age, trouble and death. This world is 
maddened by the intoxicating wine of delusion. 


(8) Nm: ğa ata am agat: &e. (Vai Mis. 32) 


Enjoyments are fleeting like high billows, life is liable 
to perish in a moment. Thehappiness of youth is ephemeral. 
Love for the dear ones is ephemeral. Hence, O wise men! i 
understand that this whole world is perfectly worthless i 
and advising tle same to the people, witha mind skilful in 
doing good to them, endeavour to attain final beaatitude. 


(N. B. The translations are from Mr. J oglekars editions. ) 
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These are only a few of the St/okas which contain max- 
ims suitale to different epochs of life. A wonderful mine f 


of precious gems, indecd ! 


G. A. CHANDAVARKAR. 


Thy highest duty is to feed the poor, 
To clothe the naked, house the bomeless one, 
To take the torch of light where dark prevails, 
To instruct those that paths of duty shun. 
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Revive, O mother dear! awake, arise, 

Too long, too long, hath slumber kept confi’d 
Thy drooping soul in silken bonds of sleep, 
Weak’ning the force and vigour of thy mind. 
Revive, O noble dame! parent of saints! 

Thou fountain-head of wisdom and of light! 
Thy lofty seat is lying vacant still, 

Revive, and fill it with thy august form. 

Thou wast the home of learning and abode 

Of penitential merit, thine the fount 

At which the sages sev’n of Yavan * drank 
And spread illumination in their land. 

Thine also was the armoury from which 

Great heroes born on Parsick’s ¢ noble soil 

Or Tibra’s banks, f took their subluing arms 
And spread thy glorious fame throughout the world. 
E’en now the Cheena § and the plucky Yap |l 
Whose wisdom’s light and martial glory's sheen 
Illumine all the quarters of the globe, 

Adore thy memory with due respect. 


Revive, revive, O! what has chanced to cloud 
Thy countenance; it indicates thy heart 
Is ill at ease; what causes thy distress ? 
Tell me that I may share and soothe thy pain. 


It is not all unknown to thee, my child, 

I feel no sorrow for the loss of climes, 

In fact, I never long’d for earthly sway 
Which is short-lived and passing inconstant. 


*Greece, ł Persia’s.  tRome.  §Chinese, || Japanese. 
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My own dominion’s higher far than that, 
I rule the souls of men and guide the world 
ln paths of justice, truth and righteousness 
Which give to mankind excellences true. 


I give them learning which refines the heart, 
Illumines mind, keeps down the lower self, 
Soft’ning man’s nature, rend’ring possible 
All peace and order, law and government. 


I am the Teacher of the East and West, 

My door is open, free to all who come 

I gave to ancients learning’s light divine 

And raised them from the state of brute to man. 


Thro’ them I taught the moderns how to think, 
I also taught them how to reason right, 

And I had hop’d that they would keep erect 
And stoop not low to pelf which leads to sin. 


But they have fall’n thro’ the greed of gain, 
And seed I sowed must surely perish now, 
Involving me and mine in grief and shame, 
This is the reason why I feel distress’d. 


A silver lining decks a sable cloud 

Vex not thy soul, kind dame, awake, arise, 
Thy children may yet right the wrong again, 
And set humanity once more aright. 


There is yet hope, revive, look up, shake off 
This load of sorrow from thy heavy breast, 
All is not lost and virtues still survive 
To purge the Universe of all its dross. 


Talk not to me of hope, when hope leaves hope, 
And hopelessness invades and darkens all; 
Thou giv’st me hope, but hope forsakes us still 
Yielding its place to hopelessness entire. 
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What hope when children of the soil, my son, 


Leave peaceful paths of virtue, goodness, truth, 


And go to mix with those that shed the blood 
Of men and women mild and innocent. 


Thou talk’st to me of hope, but hope departs, 
When children born of Rishis and of Saints 
Turn robbers, murderers with pistols arm’d ! 


And terror spread with bomb and shell all round. 


Despair not, madam, there is ample hope, 
A son of thine * in national crisis born, 


Has turn’d the tide and stemm'd the onward flow, 


Of sin and error, giving peace to man. 


A son of thine he was, a mighty child, 

Mightier than Shankar t+, and reformer true, 
Equal to Vyas} in learning, Buddha's § peer 
Prophet and saint and scholar roll’d in one. 


He had a master mind, a soul of fire ||, 

And milk of human kindness fill’d his breast, 
Error he hammer’d hard, but did protect 
Virtue and justice, truth and innocence. 


Upholder of true faith, a prince of peace, 

A veritable sight-bestower on the blind, 
Helper of orphan and of widow’d girl, 
Vice’s sworn foe, but virtue’s constant friend. 


Emancipator of the human thought 
Who set the seal of Reason, Buddhi’s test, 
On ev'ry question -pressing to be solv’d, 


Killing blind faith which kept us all enthrall’d. 


He brought us wisdom of the higher sort, 
Opening the founts of inspiration true, 


a *Swami Dayanand Saraswati. 


+ Swami Shankaracharya. { Vyasa Muni. § Gautama Buddha. || Energetio tempera 
ment, 
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Giving new ideals to the world at large 
Ush’ring anew the dawn of consciousness. f 


24. And larger life he conferr’d on mankind, 
By widening prospects of a purer faith, 
Destroy ing sin which tends to stop outright 
The rolling wheels of this great Universe. 


25. And he has sown the seed which promises 
To yield rich harvest and a goodly fruit, 
Uprooting error, bringing righteousness 
Back to the paths forsaken long by man. 


26. Glad news thou bring’st me child, but tell in full, 
The story of this glorious son of mine, 
When born, how nam’d, what career did he carve, 
What part did play, what merit did obtain. 


27. I lay unconscious at his birth in swoon, 
Sunk in deep grief, by darkness compass’d round, 
Nor did I know what happen’d here the while, 


| 
. 


Who came, who went, who gave a helping hand. 


28. It was an awful moment when I fell 
From heavenly heights to hellish depths below, 
For faults not mine, but dragg’d by impious hands 
Of those that trod the left-hand path of sin.* 


29. Those times were troublous, gloom foreboding gloom, 
Causing a trembling in the breast of man, 

And senseless have I lain for many a day, 

Not knowing what has come and gone since then. 


30. I was yet wide awake when Kunti’s sons,t 
Heroic, pure of soul, and without blame, 
. 5 F $ ) 
Their host immense on Kuru’s plain } array’d 
2 

To wrest the sceptre from usurper’s hand, 
o E eee 
> Vama Margees. {The five Pandava brothers. } Kurukshetra, 

+ 
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I also listen’d to the Song of songs,* 
Marvel of marvels, majestic, sublime, 


- Which e’en now ringeth in my aged ear, 
: Like distant echoes of the tbund’ring main. 


32. And I was present on the festive day, 
When Pandu’s sont:was vested with the crown 
Of this wide world, the middle sphere they name, 


` With Continents and Oceans numb’ring ten. 
4 33- And Ganga’s son’s } discourse I heard in full, 


Soul-lifting, sin-destroying pious, grand, 
When from his arrowbed the hero-saint 
Taught Kunti’s mighty sons the ways of kings. 


34. Those days were days of glory and renown, 
But Duty claim’d attention in the prime, 
And boast it was of prince and peasant then, 
An inch they swerv’d not from the path of dharm. 


35. Good feeling join’d the rulers and the ruled, 
There int’rest one, no cause dividing them; 
And each help’d each, promoting common good 
Shedding undying lustre on the land. 


36. There was no famine then, no pestilence, 
No fear of thieves, and no dacoit’s rame, 
Adultery was a crime unknown till then, 
And lie was shunn’d by all. like Devil’s den. 


37. The Vedic Sun diffused his light serene, 
The Vedic lore did ignorance dispel, 
The sound of Om! was heard in every home, 
And sacred fire on altars kept to burn. 


38. The place of honour was to knowledge giv’n, 
And homage paid to scholars by-all men, 
And wealth, tho’ not despised, was rank’d below 
Science and art and wisdom and penance. 


= eS E a 
= The Bhagavadgita. + Bhishama’s. {Yudbistbira. 
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39. No purdah then kept women close confin’d, 
No drudgery shut them out from sacred lore, f 
Equals of men, their better halves in sooth, í 


They shared their glory and advanc’d their fame. 


40. And ev’ry child receiv’d instruction free, 
And drank the fount of learning undisturb’d, 
Till Brahmacharya’s holy vow fulfill’d, 
Gave him a robust frame and noble mind. 


41. Thus far the day was fair, a cloudless sky, 
A cheerful sunshine gladden’d living things, 
But sudden, lo! a storm arose on high 
A tempest huge, conflict of elements. 


42, The heavens were o’ercast, a rain of dust 
In ceaseless showers on the earth pour’d down, 
And peals of thunder, deaf’ning to the ear, 
- With dreadful lightnings, rent the vault in twain. 


43. And all was pitchy dark, tho’ Lord of day * 
Stood at his height diffusing heat and light, 
While conflagrations envelop’d in flames 
Mountains and hills and rocks and valleys all. 


44. And as an awful darkness pall’d the air, 
A heavy deluge came fast pouring in, 
Filling all quarters with a frightful din, 
And chang’d this world into a wat’ry grave. 


45. Yet horrors greater, frequent thunderbolts 
Struck living things, and burnt up all the green, 
While meteors darted headlong thro’ mid heav’n 
And comets and eclipses fear inspired. 


46. And like an aspen leaflet shook the earth, 
And Seas and Oceans trembled in their beds, 
And water fell in torrents from the sky, 
Proclaiming dissolution of the world. 


* The Sun, 
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Full fifty days* this awful gloom prevail’d 
Full fifty days this tempest rent the sky, 
But after that the Day-god oped his eye, 
And saw the ruins of a mighty land. 


, 


And what did light reveal? An awful scene 
Of desolation spreading far ana wide, 
Black ruin, chaos dire, and wreck immense, 
A cheerless sight, a dreadful Devil dance. 


Then sank my soul oppress’d by grief intense, 
And consciousness bade farewell for a while, 


And senseless lay this wretch ¢ mid horrid scenes 


Till thy soft words awaken’d life again. 


Revive, O gentle dame, shake off thy grief, 

1 bring thee happy news to cheer thy heart; 
The tempest ceases ; gloom no longer shrouds 
The welcome light of the resplendent orb. { 
The sky is clear again, and not a speck 
Bedims the beauty of the firmament, 

While peace and order grace thy holy seat 
And Vedic sun once more begins to shine. 


Grateful [ feel to thee for this, my child, 
But peace and order won't suffice to mend 
The mansion shatter’d by the tempest high, 
Unless cemented with old virtues grand: 


Self-sacrifice, self-help and self-respect, 
Freedom from greed, absence of wrathfulness, 
Love of the land, forgetfulness of self, 
Justice and truth and mild-eyed charity. 


Hatred of sin, and conscience undefil’d, 
Heroic action, balance of the mind, 

A fearless conduct, robust optimism, 

And diznity ad moderation well combin’d. 


"“Pifty cays” kiro me»ns “Hity centuries.” 
+Myseif, }The sun. 
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55- Where are those virtues rare, tell me, my child? 
Where are those noble modes of life sublime? / 
Where is the truth that opes the gates of heav’n, y 
Where sacrifice of self that glory brings? 


56. I find instead an ugly greed of gain, 
And low ambition seeking selfish end, 
Hypocrisy with all her horrid brood, 
Conceit and harshness and presumption vain: 


57- Merciless conduct, envy, pride and wrath, 
And crookedness in all her varied forms, 
Absence of moral courage, craven fear, 
Cringing demeanour, servile conduct mean. 


58. Can these give Aryavarta the age of gold? 
Can these restore the prestige lost to us ? 
Can these build up the structure o’er again, 
Which shatter’d lies in fragments numberless ? 


59. True, peace and order won’t suffice to build 
Without cement of ancient virtues rare, 
But Vedic dari, revived by Dayanand, 
Is scatt’ring darkness like the morning sun. 


60. The Vedic chant delights the ear again, 
The Om! once more on Mandirs floats aloft, 
And sacred flame by sweet oblations fed 
On altars burning bright may now be seen. 


61. This is not all. A better race of men, 
Better equipp’d with moral virtues fair, 
Is springing o’er again throughtout the land, 
And leav’ning masses with a sp’rit rare. 


62. All thoughtful men to Gurukuls send their sons, 
In vows of Brahmcharya to be train’d, 
And girls in schools of girls are bred with care, 
And taught all things that suit their age and sex. 
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Widow’s laments no longer pierce the ear, 
Aud Kanya’s loud complaints are all silenced,* 
And lower classes no depression feel 

Allowed to see {he Vedic light again. 


The Ocean’s high way open lies once more 

For all who wish to see the distant climes, 

And minding not the Priesthood’s furious frown, 
Thy children brave now pass beyond the main. 


All this is due to Rishi Dayanand, 

Thy own unequall’d son, whose growing fame 
Now fills the world, and keeps up fresh and green 
Thy ancient reputation and renown, 


His was the mission to uplift the world, 

To purge the earth of all its vice and sin, 
And Vedic light and learning to restore, 

He did his best with all his might and main. 


A robust mind he had, a soul sublime, 

A heart with pity touch’d, a form divine, 

A shining pillar of flame he walk’d the earth 
Embodied Dharma in the guise of man. 


And he could shine in ev’ry walk of life 

And scale the heights where few of woman-born 
E'er reach in life with all their toil immense, 
And live with ease and comfort, undisturb’d. 


But thorny paths of penance he did choose, 
And Brahmcharyas vow he well maintain’d, 
Giving whole soul to search of light and truth 
Hid under darkness by the ruthless Time. 


And light he spread where darkness once prevail’d, 
Saving all men from grip of deadly sin, 

And like Siddharthat bringing truth with him 

He purged the world of all its dross again, 


* By the abolition of child-marriage. 
+Gautama Buddha, 


4 
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71. Such is the history of thy mighty child, 
Born at the dawning of Shatabdi * last, 
Who brougat the light of Veda back again, 
After the Vedic Sun had gone to rest. 


72. I bless thee, child, for all this happy news, 
I bless my star ascendant once again, 
I also bless my son who brought the light. 
Of Vedic faith to this benighted land, 
73 May blessings also rest on those that gave 
Their helping hand to us and word of cheer, 
In times of need and pain and sore distress. 
When chaos dark and dire confusion reign’d. 
And last but not the least, let those be blest, 
That undertake to spread the light divine 
Of Vedic dharma to all distant climes, 
Beyond the confines of this holy land 
75. Where God of War § with Mammon t close allied, 
With dreadtul Furies ¢ ready at his call, 
Threatens destruction to the fairest realms 
Of Europe and ‘Am’rican Continent. 


14- 
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ł Destructive Ageneies. 


“Century. §Brute force. +Greed of gain. 


ANCIENT ARYAN CIVILIZATION 
AND CULTURE. 


t- æ- 


4. There is one Unchangeable, Eternal, Intelligent Spirit, even 
more vigorous than mind. Material senses can- 
not perceive Him. Therefore the sage with 
draws his senses from their natural course and 
perceives the Supreme Being everywhere present. 


The Vedic con- 
ception of God. 


5. He moves all but Himself does not move. To the ignorant 
He is far, but to the wise He is near at hand. He pervades inside 
and outside of all. 


8. He overspreads all creatures. He is entirely spirit without 
the form either of a minute, or an extended one, which is liable to im- 
pression or organisation. He is the Ruler of the intellect, Self-existent, 
Pure, Perfect, Omniscient, and Omnipresent. He has from all eternity 
been assigning to all creatures their respective purposes. 


( Yajur Veda). 


7. View Him neither as designing interiorly, nor as diffused 
throughout external nature, norin the transitional mood between both ; 
neither embodiment of intelligence, nor fraught with voliticnal con- 
‘sciousness, but as the Invisible, Unthinkable, Unknowable Being, only 
conscious of self in self z.e. the absolute, and the unconditioned, with 
no trace of the relative or the conditioned world about Him, all calm, 
all bliss, one and only. his is the fourth or the essential mode of 
existence. This is the Atma, the Universal Spirit. He should be 


known. i 
( Mandukopnishad). 
There, famous in her old renown, 
__ Ayodhya stands, the royal town 
be ENERO) IOS In bygone ages built and planned 
ofAncient India. 


By sainted Manu’s princelyhand. 


Imperial seat! her walls extend 
Twelve measured leagues from end to end, 
And three in width from side to side 
With square and palace beautified. 
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Her gates at even distance stand, 

Her ample roads are wisely planned, 
Right glorious is her royal street 
Where streams allay the dust and heat 


On level ground in even row 

Her houses rise in goodly show: 
Terrace and palace, arch and gate 
The queenly city decorate. 


High are her ramparts, strong and vast, 
By ways at even distance passed, 
With circling moat, both deep and wide, 


And store of weapons fortified. 


King Dasratha, lofty-souled, 
That city guarded and controlled 
With towering Sal trees belted round, 


‘And many a grove and pleasure ground, 


As royal Indra, throned on high, 
Rules his fair city in the sky. 

She seems a painted city, fair 

With chess-board line and even square. 


And cool boughs shade the lovely lake 
Where weary men their thirst may slake. 
There gilded chariots gleam and shine, 
And stately piles the gods enshrine. 


There gay sleek people ever throng 
To festival and dance and song, 

A mine is she of gems and sheen, 
The dailing home of fortune’s queen, 


With noblest sort of drink and meat, 
The fairest rice and golden wheat, 
And fragrant with the chaplet’s_ scent 
With holy oii and incense blent. 


With many an elephant and steed, 

And wains for draught and cars for speed 
With envoys sent by distant tings, 

And merchants with their precious things 
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With banners oer her roof that play, 
And weapons thal a hundred slay ; 
All warlihe engines framed by man, 
And every class of artizan. 


A city rich beyond compare, 

With bards and minstrels gathered there, 
And men and damsels who entrance 

The soul with play and song and dance. 


As Sindh was under the actual rule of the Khalif Mansur 


Arabian Indeb- (A. D. 753—771), there came embassies from 
tedness to that part of India to Bagdad, and among them 
India. scholars, who brought along with them two 
books the Brahkmasiddharta of  Brahmgupta ( Sindhind ), 
and the Xhan da Khyaka (Arkand). With the help of these pandits 
Alfazari, perhaps also Yakub Ibu Tarik, translated them. Both 
works have been largely used, and have exercised a great influence. 
It was on this occasion that the Arabs first became acquainted with 
a scientific system of Astronomy. They learned from Brahmgupta 
earlier than Jrom Ptolemy. 


Another influx of Mindu learning took place under Harun, 
A. D. 786—808. The ministerial family Barnak, then at the zenith 
of their power, had come with the ruling dynasty from Balkh, where 
an ancestor of them had been an official in the Buddhistie temple 
Naubehar i.e. Navavihara, the temple (or monastery). The name 
Barnak is said to be of Indian descent, meaning Parawaka, i.e. the 
superior (abbot of the Behara? ) ¢,/. kern, Gesehichledes Buddhismus 
in Indiau, 11, 445,543. Of course, the Barrak family had been 
converted, but their contemporarics never thought much of their 
profession of Islam, nor regarded it as genuine, Induced probably 
by family traditions, ‘hey sent scholars to India, there to study medi- 
cine and pharmacology. Besides, they engaged Hindu scholars to 
come to Bagdad, made them the chief physicians of their hospitals 
and ordered them to translate from Sanskrit into Arabie books on 
medicine, pharmacology, texicology, philosophy, astrology and other 
subjects. Still in later centuries Muslim scholars sometimes travelled 
for the same purpose as the emissaries of the Barnek 7. almuwafiak, 


not long before Al Baruni’s time. (Professor Sachan) 
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II. 


We have ample and overwhelming testimony of Arabic writers, 
notably of Haji khalifa. that Hindu Astronomy, algebra, and medi- 
cine were zealously studied by their compatriots, and many Hindu 
savants were induced to reside at the court of the calaphs as their 
instructors. Mussalman students, in their eager thiist for knowledye 
used to flock to the centres of learning in India, and there drank deep 
at the very fountain head. Indeed, it had come to be regarded as an 


essential part of compleling one’s liberal education to travel to India 


and learn the sciences first hand. 


f A History of Hindu Chemistry by 
ù Dr. P. C. Pay. 5 


This Isa Vasya is perhaps the most mystical of all. Madhya 

À points out it contains the great ineffable name 

Soham Asmi. of God ie. “IAM THAT I AM” :—“SOHAM 
ASMI” In the zoroastrian faith also this is one of the most secret 
names of the Lord, as is shown in the following extract from Hor- 


muzd yasht :— 


Then spake Zaruth Ustra! My first name is Ahmi—I AM— 
I am that 


and my twentieth is Ahmi Yad Ahmi Mazdao 


Pe 


I am (Avesta XVII 4 and 6). 


This too was also the most secret name of God among the Jews, 
as we learn from the Old Testament, Exodus Chapter III, verses 13 and 
14. 

“And Moses said unto God, Behold, when I came unto the 
children of Israel, and shall say unto them: The God of your fathers 
hath sent me unto you; and they shall say to me, what is his name? 
What shall I say unto them? 


“And God said unto Moses, I AM THAT I AM! and he 
nto the children of Israel, I AM hath sent 


said, Thus shalt thou say u 


unto you.” 
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=| Thus among the Israel also both these names were well-known— 
God is call “I AM” or Ahmi of the Parsis and Ahmi of Madhvi; 


and also “I AM THAT IL AM,” the same, word for word, as “Ahmi 
Yad Ahmi” of the Parsis, and So’han Asmi of Madhav. 


(Introduction to the English Translation of Isopnishat by Srish 
Chandra Vasu.) . 


at 


TAA ah 


— as a 


he Ourukula ula Samachar, 
bn ee Sirs. ieee : ene 


Motto I:—By the force of Brahnacharya alone have sages con- 


quered death.—Zhe Veda. 


Motto IT:—The welfare of society and the justice of its arrange- 
ments are, at bottom, dependent on the characters of its members...... 


There is no political alchemy by which you can get golden 
conduct out of leaden instincts.—/lerbert Spencer. 


—————>0 <0 


The Eighth Anniversary of the Gurukula 
Neademy. 


The Gurukula anniversary was a. splendid success this 
year. But our readers would do well to remember that our own 
standard of judgment in these matters is a bit different from that of 
other men. We never guage the success of a movement wholly and 
solely by the money it brings or the crowds of people it attracts. 
We base it upon the earnestness and enthusiasm of those who guide 
and support it. Judged by this standard, the eighth anniversary of 


the Gurukula academy has been an unqualified success. 


The Gurukula idea is spreading day by day. The Gurukula 
academy is beginning to be regarded “as a unit of force, a centre of 
energy, a germ of infinite power,” the gradual unfoldment of which 
must be the object of every true Arya. People have begun to ask 
themselves whether “the ungodly and anti-national education” im- 
parted to the country’s youth in our public schools and colleges is 


sufficient to raise them and to build up their character. All these are 
«They show which way the wind 


é 
; 


significant signs of the times. 
blows.” 


And the Gurukula movement has itara an era of regenera- 


tive energy in this ancient and hoary land ;’ and promises to usher 


in a great period of illumination in the near future. 
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It is also arresting the decay of the religious sentiment which ‘ 
p tends to develop in man “a habit of self-dwarfing, a sense of depen- 
dence, and above all, that laziness of spirit, which an enervated people 


call by the dignified name of ‘contenment’ in order to conceal their 
own enfeeblement. 


> A S, x . . . i 
But its greatest work is the emancipation of thought from “ the A 
thraldom of silly superstition and error that corrode.” 


And for this the whole country, nay, the whole world should 
feel grateful to Swami Dayanand Saraswati who brought the glorious 
light of Vedic dharma to this benighted land. | 


— 


“ He brought us wisdom of the higher sort, 

Opening the founts of inspiration true, 
ia 

Ile gave new ideals to the world at large, v 


Ush’ring anew the dawn of conscicusness ; 


And larger life he conferr’d on mankind, 

By widening prospects of a purer faith, 

Destroying sin which tends to stop outright 

Tue rolling wheels of this great Universe, ii. 
And he has sown the seed whicb promises if 
To yield rich harvest and a good fruit, 
Uprooting error, bringing righteousness | 


Back to the paths forsaken long by man.” 


Two sittings of the Saraswati Sammillan were held on the 24th. 
Learned, informing and extremely well-written papers were read by hi! 
Pandit Satyavelkar and Professor Arya Muni of the D. A. V. College | Wet: 
Lahore. | 


The discussions that followed were on the whole conducted in a 
sane and sober spirit and were certainly illuminating. Swami Har | 
Prasad, the distinguished scholar and author, adorned the presidential i im 

TB ena} 
chair. i i 
. e 4 i bait 

The anniversary proper commenced this year on th> 25th of ae 

March and was concluded on the 28th. 


other meeting of the Suraswati Summelanam, or symposium of the learned. 


It opened with an excellent speech by Swami Tulsi Ramji of Meerut, { 
the President of the meeting. | | 


` 1 


ne 

wi 

On the morning of the first day, that is the 25th, was held an- | W 
| 


i ww 
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Next, the chairman called upon Brahmachari Harishchandra to read 
his paper on “ Sanskrit literature.” Discussion followed. The Brahma- 
chari then made a speech in reply to the objections raised. This 
speech was extempore and reflected great credit on Brahmchari Harish- 
chandra who spoke Sanskrit like his mother tongue, and proved once 
more that Sanskrit is not a dead language, but “a living language, 
a language of the learned, and a store-house of the highest wisdom, 


inspiration, truth and enlightenment.” 


The Brahmachari’s reply brought the proceedings of the morn- 
ing to a close. 


The afternoon of the same day was devoted to an excellent, printed 
speech by the new Principal of the Gurukula Academy, under the 
presidency of the venerable Mahatma Munshi Ramji, the illustrious 
founder and the moving spirit of the institution. M. Bal Krishnaji 
set the Vedic ideal of education before the audience, discussed the 
future of the Gurukula movement, and suggested that an Arya Vidya 
Sabha, based upon the model of the University Senate, be founded to 
control and supervise the working of the present and future Gurukulas 
in the country and “to draw them all into a system.” 


The president-elect then delivered his address whieh was very 
much appreciated by the andience. He was greeted with thundering 
applause and sat down amidst prolonged and deafening cheers. 


The following resolutions were then proposed and seconded by 
illustrious and representative delegates and carried nem con. 


I 
In the opinion of this conference the time has arrived for re- 
questing the various Arya Pratinidhi Sabhas to arrange for the forma- 


tion of an Arya Vidya Sabha to control the education of Gurukulas 
under their management. 


If the Sabhas think fit the Sarvadeshik Sabha may be entrusted 
with this duty. i 
I 
The Arya Vidya Sabha will frame a common scheme of studies 
and code of discipline for all the Gurukulas under the control of Arya 


Pratinidhi Sabhas. 
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II 


The financial control of each Gurukula will continue to be vested 


in the Arya Pratinidhi Sabha which has established it. 
IV 


A sub-committee consistlng of the following gentlemen be 
appointed to communicate with the Arya Pratinidhi Sabhas with 
a view to carry out the above resolutions. 


(1) Professor Palkrishna x. a., Principal, Gurukula, Kangri. 
(2) Pandit Tulsi Ram, President, A. P. Sabha, U. P. 
(3) Pandit Bhagwan Din, Governor, Gurukula, Farukhabad. 


(4) Lala Ram Krishna, President A. P. Sabha, Punjab. 


(5) Pandit Bansi Dhar m. a., President Sarvdeshik Arya 
Pratinidhi Sabha. 


(6) Thakur Govind Singh. 

(7) Doctor Desai L. M. S. 

(8) Pandit Ghasi Ram M. A., L. L. B. 

(9) Pandit Ram Bhaj Datta B. A., L. L. B. 
(10) L. Narain Dass B. A., L. L. B. 
d1) L. Shiv Dayal m. a. 


(12) Professor Ram Dev B. a. 


On the fornnoon of the 26th a conference was held to discuss 
< practical means to elevate the depressed classes.” Chaudhri Ram 
bhaj Datta B. A., L. L. B., Pleader, Chief Court, Lahore, presided. 


He spoke forcibly on the subject. “As regards our obligations 
to the depressed classes said he “it must be shamefully admitted that 
we have not yet made an attempt to discharge them. “‘ These untouch- 


ables” number about sixty millions and are “a mighty chip from the 


old block.” We are asking our rulers to confer equal rights of citi- 


zenship on us and accord to us equal treatment in civic affairs. We 


resent unequal treatment. We protest against the unjust judge. In 
this case, however, we are Judge, and Jury and Prosecuter rolled into 
one. 
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“And what right haveweto expect better treatment from the others 
unless and until we ourselves behave better.” He juither said, “If 
any evil requires a strong condemnation it is this which strangles 
the idea of love, demolishes the principle of universal brotherhood, and 
shuts the gates of mercy on mankind.”’ Certamly, we are not doing 
our duty by “the depressed classes.” What little education and en- 
couragement they receive is from the missionary. This is a national 
danger. ‘This may drag us down to our fall. Let us therefore take 
heed in time and remove this foul blot from our character as a nation.” 


A few resolutions containing specific recommendation were then 


duly proposed, seconded, and carried. 


In the afternoon, three very eloquent and impressive lectures 
were delivered by Swami Tulsi Ramji, Pandit Arya Muniji and 
Swami Hari Prasadji who kept the whole andience spell-bound and 
produced “a marvellous impression.” These lectures were mostly on 
ethical and metaphysical subjects and were greatly appreciated. The 
sum and substance of these sermons may be snmmed up in two 


words, ‘ Love and duty.’ 


The preceedings of the next day commenced with an excellent 
speech by Swami Satywnandji. His concluding words were simply 
charming. “If we put oar mind really in union with God’s,” said he, 
we must love what He loves, and consequently must love the mass of 


humanity more than we love ourselves.” 


After the Swami had finished his lecture, M. [Bal- 
krishnaji, the new Principal of the Gurukula Academy, read out 
the annual report of the institution at the end of which he garlanded 
Pandit Tulsi Ram Misra, M. A., M. R., A. S. Professor ofP hilosophy, 
for having volunteered his life-long services to the academy. We need 
hardly introduce Pandit Tulsi Ram to our readers. Those who have 
read his scholarly articles in the pages of the Vedic Magazine know 
full well what a grand acquisition he is to the Gurukula. We congra- 
tulate our esteemed and beloved friend the Pandit on his noble resolve 
and the Gurukula authorities on having secured the services of an 


experienced professor of exceptional ability for life. 


But the most pathetic and most eloquent speech of the morning 


was the one delivered by Shrimati Gargi Deviji of Lucknow, who 


pleaded the cause of her sex with great ability. 
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“The light of knowledge and culture,” said she, “was as neces- 
sary to women as to men. The home must be first improved and 
purified, the light of learning must penetrate every nook and corner 
of the Indian home, it must be made the centre of all ennobling in- 
fluences. The woman is the presiding deity of such a home; from 
her mu-t radiate those domestic and social influences which enrich 
human life and make for the up-building of true manhood.” 


And finally, in the afternoon, came the eloquent and impressive: 
appeal for the Gurukula funds by Mahatma Munshi Ramji, who feel- 
ingly contrasted the past and present condition of Aryavarta, and 
dwelt at length on the unbending rectitude and study independence 
of the emancipated Aryas of the present day. 


And it was a grand and beautiful sermon that he preached. 
“What a contrast,” he said, “between the crawling, creeping, cring- 
ing community of the middle of the 19th century, and the self-reliant, 
self-respecting, and self-sacrificing humanity of the present day in 
this holy land of Aryavarta. But what was it that brought all this 
about? Was it not the Almighty Om! Whose xad issuing from the 
saintly personality of Swami Dayanand Saraswati transmuted all the 
baser metals into pure gold? Certainly it was the Vedic i!lumination 
that changed the howling wilderness into a garden of roses once again.” 


On the morning of the 28th came the Vedarambha Sanskar of 
the newly admitted Brahmacharis, and Bhiksha. 


It was a beautiful scene and soul-inspiring. The little boys in 
their saffron-coloured garments formed “a golden girdle” round their 
Acharya and received diksha from him and a sage advice as to their 
future conduct as Brahmacharis of the Gurukula academy. 


Principal Bal Krishna spoke feelingly on this occassion. His 
heart was full. His voice was choked with emotion. But there was 
a ring of sinceri'y about what he felt and expressed. 


Avd at the end of his admirable speech, he pointed out the duties 
and responsibilities of the Arya public in regard to the Gurukula 
academy. Certainly, the institution deserves the sincere sympathy 
and support of every lover of the land. It has done good service, not 
only to the Aryas, but to the country at large. It has set before us 
a new ideal of education. It has removed all superstitions obstruce 
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tions to the healthy expansion of the Vedic study among all classes 
of the community. It has emancipated thought. It has killed that 
sense of dependence which undermines the fcree of human indivi- 
duality. Above all, it has created in us that free but law-abiding 
spirit which evolves out of itself the noblest types of social and civie 


yirtue. 


Surely, such a movement deserves well of all right thinking 
men throughout the country. The appeal was generously responded 
to, 50,000 Bs. were subscribed in cash and landed property worth 
15,000 was gifted. Considering the fact that there was no Railway 
concession this year and that the detractors also did their worst the 
amount collected exceeds all expectations and is a fair indication of the 
depth of affection which the public feels for the Gurukula. 


The Gurukula Mahotsava happily terminated on the 28th of 


March 1910, and was a great success. 


OM! Suwantt! Swanrr!! Smax!!! 


2* The Editor of this Review does not undertake to return any 
manuscripts ; nor in any case can he do so unless either stamps 
or a stamped envelops be sent to cover the cost of postage. 


It is advisable that articles sent to the Editor should be type- 


written. 
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The Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 


( His Life and Speeches, 610 pages. Rs. 2) 


This is an exhaustive collection of all the speeches of 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya which he has delivered on 
various occasions from 1886 up to date, together with a life 
sketch of the Pandit. ‘The speeches which are embodied 
in this volume are not mere speeches but they are the fruit 
and flower of a soul deeply rooted in a sense oi the eternal 
verities of life, of a character distinguished by simplicity and 
self-control, of an intellect given to an honest study ot facts 
and an impartial and fair-minded presentation of them. The 
publishers are convinced that they are supplying the Indian 
reading public with a record of activity exercised on behalf 
of the country, which will serve to infuse moral seriousness, 
honest study, and strenuous endeavour into the life, both 
private and public, of all who seek to take part in India’s 
public life. ‘lhe publishers have left nothing to be desired 
as regar ls the printing and the get up. The book deserves 
wide circulation and—what is perhaps more important— 
careful study. The publishers have managed to offer 610 
pages of goo l print for Rs. Two which it is needless to say 
is decidedly cheap. 

SKETCHES OF INDIAN ECONOMICS 
BY R. PALIT 


The above book professes to be a modest contribution 
but is really a great deal more than a modest contribution 
towar ls guiding and assisting those who are desirous of tak- 
ing on hand some industrial project or other. Ail questions 
regarding the industrial and economic aspect of India are 
dealt with in a practical spirit in the twenty-one essays that 
are printed in this Volam». The Author Mr. Palit was 
for more than four years Editor of the “ Indian Economist.” 
The book is fittingly delicated to His Highness the Gaek- 
war of Broda who is in the practical sphere, what the late 
Justice Ranade was in the theoretical, the apostle of indus- 
trial Swadeshi in this country. We have no doubt that 
the book will bə found useful by all persons who seek light 
and gui lanco on Indian trade, iudustries and manufactures. 
The book ‘s neatly printed on feather-weight paper and 
handsomely got up. For a Volume of 336 pages the ] 
Rs. 1-8-0 is very moderate. <a 


GANESH & Co, 
Publishers, Ma 
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“THE ARYA PATRIKA.?’’ 
Published every Saturday at Lahore. 


Is the only recognized weekly English organ of the Arya Pratinidhi Sabhha, Punjab. 

Devoted to the elucidation of the Vedic Principles the discussion of Religious, Socia 
Moral, and Economical matters, containing information regarding the Veda Prachar and Guru- 
kula Movements and news of general interest to the Arya Samaj and the Generz] Public, advo- 
cating Vegetarianism Commerce, Temperance, Purity, Enfranchisement of women, Art and 
Science. Highly spoken of by the Press. 


Annual Subscription only Rs. 5. 
S. D. NAGRATHA, 


Manager, Arya Patrika, Lahore. 


THE WEDNESDAY REVIEW 
OF 


2 
Politics, Literature, Society, Science, &c. 


Started in 1905, 
Annual Subscription Rs. 8 in India, 15 Sh. Foreign. 


AU Communication to be addressed to 


`S. M. Raja Ram Rao, 
Editor & Proprietor, 
TEPPAKULAM, 


1 RICHINOPOLY, 


SELECT OPINIONS. 


Bir Roper Lethbridge, K. C. I. E., K. B. 


in a recent issue of the London Times refers-to the Wednesday Rewiew as “perhaps, the ablest 
of all the Reviews edited by Indian born writers.” And again ina letter to the Editor 
says:— 
“Every week lately I have read with the greatest interest the Wednesday Review which you 
have been sogood as to send me, and I can assure you I am full of admiration of its quality, 
both in style and matter. The high standard of literary excellence which it maintains is 
really remarkable; and I am particularly glad to observe that it is singularly free from 
those excesses of harsh personal criticism or of violent politlcal animosity to which less | 
serious and thoughtful journals are sometimes prone.”’ 

Francis Henry Skrine Esq., F.R.H.S., F.S.S., (1.0.8. retd.) 
in a letter dated 2nd October 1908 writes :—-I regularly Receive the Wednesday Review and 
never read a number without learning scmething new. It is incomparably the best and 


the most intellectual weekly in India. The quallty which is most conspicuous in the Wed: 
nesday Review is impartiality. I think that you are rendering great service to your Country 
and the Empire. 

J. M. Maclean Esq., (Ex. M. P.) 
I am much obliged to you for sending me copies of your brightly written Wednesday Review 


which I have read with interest. There is the true spirit of independence in it and this is 4 


the only thing which keeps a newspaper alive.........1 admire your excellent paper for its ' 


excellent English. 


The Hon. Mr. G. K. Gokhale, B. A., C.I.E. 
Your Revlew seems to be a journal of striking excellent and I heartily congratulete y 
x. upenit. I wish we had more journals of this kind in this country, 
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MALABAR QUARTERLY REVIEW 


eh A High Class Quarterly Magazine 
Sd DEVOTED TO 
Science and Philosophy 
History and Antiquities 
Literature and Art 
Industry and Commerce 
Politics and Religion. 


FHE ONLY QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF ITS KIND IN ALL SOUTH INDIA. 
If HAS A STAFF OF EMINENT CONTRIBUTORS. 

Epor : K. N. Sivarjan, B. A. 

! To know what India has contributed towards the deve- 
lopment of Science and Philosophy. 

To have an idea of the richness of the Archaeological 
materials existing in this cradle of civilization. 

To get a glimpse of the pre-historic condition of the 
races inhabiting India, 

To study the questions of Comparative Ethnology, Com- 
parative Philology and Comparative Religion in 
their most interesting phases, 

To understand the gems of thought which lie embedded 
in the vast field of Indian, especially South Indian, 
Literature, 

To learn how the great men of the land have lived and 
what work they have accomplished, 

To form a correct estimate of the new social and politi- 
cal forces that have begun to move since the intro- 
duction of the British rule and British civilisation 
into the land, 

To come in contact with the thoughts, the hopes and 
the aspirations of the leading contemporary thinkers. 


Tar M. Q. Review is ahighly useful and reliable 
guide 
It is one of the best of Indian Journals and is deservedly popu- 
lar with its readers. 

s It commands a wide circulation in India and outside and is alse 
= an effective medium of advertisements. 
For India, Burma and Ceylon, Rs. 5 per annum. 
Foreign, IO shillings per annum. 
' Office. TRIVANDRUM, 
TRAVANCORE, 

SOUT INDIA. 


Subscription — { 


È 


a 
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Dawn Magazine. 


“MOST USEFUL NATIONAL ORGAN `: - 


Sars the HINDU or MADRAS. 


Thr Bengalee— It is full of everything Indian and National.” 

Tur Amrita Bazar Patrika-—‘‘This is an exponent of 
Indian Nationalism on rational and constitutional basis.” 

Tur Indian Mirror—“It gives us great pleasure to find 
that there is at least one journal like the Dawn. which gives instruc- 
tion to the young on the right lines.” 

Tur South Indian Mail—‘A man who knows nothing 
about India, and cares still less for her, is sure to become a zealous 
patriot even after perusing one issue of this ably conducted Magazine.” 

Tur Ceylon Patriot—‘ The articles it contains clearly indi- 
cate the vast learning and deep original research of the writers on a 
variety of subjects which every Indian and Ceylonese ought to study.” 

Subscription— Annual Rs. 3 or 4 (Popular or Superior Edi- 
tion). But Concession Rate for Students—Re. 1 only. If 
you have not already seen this monthly journal send one anna postage 


for a specimen copy. ` 
Orns. Manager, 


The DAWN MAGAZINE, 
12 Lalbazar Street, CALCUTTA 


India’s Hrood unveiled 7 
OCCULT MYSTERIES REVEALED!!! 


A CORRESPONDENCE Course IN Personal Magnetism, Hypno- 
tism, Mesmerism, Suggestive and Psycho Therapeutics, Mind Read- — 
ing, Telepathy, Magnetic Heuling, Development of the will Clair- — 


voyance etc. 


RUPEES 7-8 ONLY 


Tag KaLrrara—A magazine of knowledge devoted to Science. 
Psychology, Philosophy, Metaphysics and Occultism. Subscription 


s, i Sa THE LATENT LIGHT CULTURE, 
Tinnevelly Bridge, S. India 
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THE 


SATDHARM PRACHARAK PRESS GURUKULA 


Undertakes to print neatly and punctually 
BS, Books, Pamphlets, Job and Fancywork 
ORDERS EXCUTED WITH PROMPTITUDE. 


Apply to :— 
Pt, ANANT RAM Snap a, Manager, 
S. D. P. PRESS, 
(GURUKULA KANGRI) 
P. O. SBAMPUR. 


NOTICE. 


Ordinary Banks are for the sole benefit of the rich 
shareholders and all the profits go to make the rich share- 
holders richer at the expense of the Depositors and 
Borrowers. 

The poorest an afford to own œ few shares in the 
U. P. Co-operative Bank, Lp. Allahabad and thus become 
himself both. lender and borrower. The Bank deals with 
tts shareholders in preference to others and at very liberal 
terms. 

The U. P. Co-operative Bank, Ld. is for the 
benefit of the public, BORROW ERS ənd DEPOSITORS 
get a share in the profits of the Bank. 

Ali well-wishers of the country should dea) with 
this Bank, Prospectus free on application. | 


Wanted. 

Paid and Commission Agents in all the towns of 3 
India, only shareholders appoix ted. Write for terms which i 
are very liberal. 

Whether you have to BORROW or to DEPOSIT, 
before dealing with any other Bavk, write for a copy of 
rules of Business to the :— i 

MANAGER. 
United Provinces Co-operative Bank, Ld. 
CA O ACLAHABAD S 


{Branches and Agencies Everywhere.) 
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s THE ARYA PATRIKA. me 
Published every Saturday at Lahore. : 


ta the only recognized weekly English organ of the Arya Pratinidki Sabhha, Punjab. 
Devoted to the elucidation of the Vedic Principles the discussion of Religious, Socia 
Moral, and Economical matters, containing information regarding the Veda Prachar and Gurme - 
kula Movements and news of general interest to the Arya. Jamaj and the General Públic, advo- 
cating Vegetarianism Commerce, Temperance, Purity, Enfranchisement of women, Art and 
Science. Highly spoken of by the Press. + 


Annual Subscription only Rs. $. 
S. D. NAGRATHA, 
Manager, Arya Patrika, Lakers: 


THE WEDNESDAY REVIEW 
OF 


Politics, Literature, Society, Science, &c. 
Started in 1905, 
Annual Subscription Rs. 8 in India, 15 Sh. Foreign, 


All Communication to be addressed ta 


S. M. Raja Ram Rao, 
Editor & Proprietor, 
TEPPAKULAM, 
TRICHINOPOLY, 


SELECT OPINIONS. 


Gir Roper Lethbridge, K, 0. I. E. K. B. 


in a recent issuc of the London Times refers-to the Wednesday Review as “perhaps, the ablest 
of all the Reviews edited by Indian born writers.” And again ina letter to the Editor 
gays :-— - A 

“Every week lately I have read with the greatest interest the Wednesday Review which you 
have been so good as to send me, and I can assure you Iam full of admiration of its quality, 
both in style and matter. The high standard of literary excellence which it maintains ie 
really remarkable; and 1 am particularly glad to obeerve that it is singularly free from 
those excesses of harsh personal criticism or of violent political animosity to which leas 
gerions and thoughtful journals are sometimes prone.” 


Francis Hensy Skrins Esq., F.R.H.S., F.8.8., (1.0.8. retd.) 


in a letter dated and October 1908 writes :—!I regularly Receive the Wednesday Review and 
never read a number without learning something new. It is incomparably the best and 
the most inteliectual weekly in India. The quallty which is most conspicuous in the Wed» 
nesday Review is impartiality. I think that you are rendering great service to your Country 
2nd the Empire. 


J. MH, Maclean Eaq., (Ex. M. P.) 


I am much obliged to you for sending me copies of your brightly written Wednesday Review - 
which I have read with intereot. There is the true spirit of independence in it and this te 


the only thing which keeps a newspaper allve.........1 admire your excellent paper fer ito — 


excellent Englieh. 


Eka How, Mr. G, E., Gokhelse, B. A. C:I. E. 
Your Review seems to bez journal of striking exeellent and I heartily congratulate ysa 
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The Hon. Pandit -Madan Mohan Malaviya 


- (His Life and Speeches, 610 pages. Rs. 2) $ 

This is an exhaustive collection’ of all the speeches ‘of 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya which he has delivered on... 
various occasions from 1886 up. to: date, together with a lifo >. 
sketch of.the Pandit. ‘The speeches which are embodied 
in this volume are not mere speeches ‘but they are the fruit: 
and flower of a soul deeply rooted in a sense of the eternal 
verities of life, of a character distinguished by simplicity and 
self-control, of an intellect given to an honest study of facts 
and an impartial and fair-minded presentation of them. The 
publishers are conviuced that they are supplying the Indian 
reading public with a record of activity exercised on behalf 
of the country, which will serve to infuse moral seriousness, 
honest study, and strepyuous endeavour into. the life, both’ 
private and public, of all who seek to.take part in India’s 
public life. The publishers have left nothing to be desired , 
as regards the printing and the get up. © The book ‘deserves * 
wide circulation and—what is perhaps moro important— 
careful study.’ The publishers have : managed to offer 610 
pages of good print for'Rs. 'Ewò which it is needless to say 
is decidedly cheap. _ . 

SKETCHES OF INDIAN ECONOMICS 
BY R. PALIT 
The above book professes to be a modest contribution - 


but is really a great deal more: than a modest contribution 
towaris guiding and assisting those who are desirous of tak- 


ing on hand some industrial project or other. All questions 


regarding the industrial and economic aspect of India are 
dealt with in a practical spirit in the twenty-one essays ‘that 
are printed in this: Volume. The Author Mr. Palit was 
for more than four years Editor of the “ Indian Economist.’ 
The book is fittingly dedicated to His. Highness the Gaek- 
war of Baroda who is in the practical sphere, what the late . 
Justice Ranade was in the theoretical, the apostle of indus 

trial Swadeshi inthis country. We haye no doubt that” 
the book will be found useful by all persons who seek light- 
and guidance on Indian trade, industries and. manufactures’. = 
The book is neatly. printed on feather-weight paper: and : 
handsomely got up. For a Volume of 336-pages the price 
Rs. 1-8-9 is very moderate. ES jeje Sl 


GANESH. &.Co,. Loa 3S > ee ee 


ee ey tate Publishers, Madnas: = 
ey ort BS © oie In _ = : “oY siaaa 
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lic Magazine 


ata carat aaa Farrer 1 (Ago) 


“ Of all gifts that of Divine knowledge is the highest and the noblest.” Manu. 


MOL TIT. l JAISHTH 1967. j No. 12. 


Swami Rama Tirtha An Appreciation 


BY THE 


Rev. C. F. Andrews, Delhi. 


-o-<—>-«o- 


It is with the greatest pleasure tha: I respond to 
the request of the Editor of the Vedie Magazine to write 
an article for his paper. I would take as my subject one 
whose name is deeply venerated in the Punjab for his 
life of renunciation and religious devotion,—Swami Rama 
Tirtha. I never had the privilege of meeting him in’ 
person, as many of my readers must have done, but I 
have heard of him from Indian friends and have studied 
carefully his writings. I cannot accept his standpoint in’ 
many instances, and when he takes the position of un-’ 
compromising Vedantism, which admits of no distinction, 
or even relative distinction, between the soul and deity,’ 


my conscience and practical understanding, revolt. But 
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: : f 
on other sides, and in other ways, I find very much indeed / 


with which ] can whole-heartedly agree, and his religious 
spirit is so genuinely pure and simple and sincere that I 
desire to add my testimony to that of others with respect 
to his goodness. If I may sum up under different head- 
ings the points that impress me most in Swami Rama 
Tirtha’s writings, they would be these. 


First and foremost, there is the ideal of renun- 
ciation always present before him with its clear, ringing 
message of abundonment of wealth, riches, worldly ambition, 
pleasures. He sees clearly that there must be a detach- 
ment from these things, not in word only but in deed, if the 
spiritual life is to grow and flourish, and not to be choked by 
weeds and thorns. He has in this respect the true Sanyasin 
spirit and his earnestness is most inspiring when the 
theme of renunciation is his subject. But he is not con- 
tent merely to reproduce the letter of the past. He 
would have men plunge boldly into new paths of sacrifice 
and not merely follow the old models. He would find the 
Sanyasin to day in the social worker and the active love 
of his country. ‘Laws and institutions’ he says ‘are for 
man not man for laws and institutions. Have we not had 
already too many patches and stitches put on to the old. 
garment.’ Name me a single river that began to 
flow in the old channel having once abondoned it. Tell 
me a single instance where new life was put into a body 
deserted by the old life. New wine cannot be put into 
old bottles. The sugarcane whose juice has been dried 
up can never regain its sap in the same form. It must be 
burned. ‘Structures and objects change their forms and 
relations, and to the forms and relations once abon- 
-doned they never retuin’...... There are some for whom 
Patriotism: means constant brooding over the vanished — 
glories of. the past. Snails carrying on their backs thé 


weight of.the old home in new sorroundings! Bankrupted 
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bankers poring over their ledgers long out—dated and 
credit books now useless! Waste no time in thinking 
‘India has been’ Call up all your energy, which is infinite, 
and feel, feel: India shall be. Again he alters these me- 
morable words ‘ Yajna is sometimes interpreted to mean 
‘renunciation.’ Now that sublime word ‘renunciation’ 
should not be identified with passive helplessness and 
resigning weakness: nor should it be identified with 
haughty asceticism. Itis no renunciation to allow this 
sacred temple of God, your body, to be devoured by 
cruel, carnivorous wolves without resistance. Renunciation 
means delivering everything over to truth. This body, 
this property of yours is God’s, to be used in His service. 
Stand on your watch. To keep yourself as something 
different and separate from truth and then begin to ‘re- 
nounce’ in the name of religion implies appropriating 
what is not yours; it is embezzlement.” There is a heal- 
thy, wholesome, practical ring about such teaching of 
renunciation that is worth more than a whole host of 
subtle definitions and theories. 


Secondly, | would refer to Swami Rama Tirtha’s 
charity and kindliness of spirit, his freedom from bitterness 
and malice, from bigotry and fanaticism. He is ready 
to welcome truth from any quarter and combine it with 
his own thoughts. He tries to win men to his own posi- 
tion, not to compel them; he does not engage in useless, 
unsatisfying controversy. This charitable spirit is es- 
pecially noticeable when he deals with systems of belief 
other than his own. There he is always courteous and 
sympathetic. This is especially true of christianity, from 
whose books he continually quotes. In this respect he 
shows the truly catholic spirit which is the opposite of 
bigotry. ‘In the Lord’s Prayer’ says the Swami’ we say 
t give us this day our daily bread’...Even a king, who is 
in no danger of not having his daily bread, even he is 
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to offer that prayer. ‘Give us this day our daily bread, , 
does not mean that men should put themselves in the 
begging, craving, mood and ask for material prosperity. 
That prayer means that every body, let him be a king, 
a monk is to look upon all the things around him as- not 
his but God’s, God’s; not mine, not mine. This does not 
mean begging, but renouncing. The man, who prays it, 
renounces as it were all the riches in his house. He 
stands apart from them. He is the monk of monks. He 
says “ This is Goce’s :” this table and everything lying upon 
this table is His, not mine. Everything that comes to me 
comes from my Beloved one, God.” Such a passage as 
this shows the true note of sympathy and understanding, 
of catholicity in religious thought. I am deeply sensible 
of the fact that in inviting me, a christian Misionary, to 
write in the Vedic Magazine and addressing me when 
doing so as ‘brother’ the Editor has displayed the same 
catholic spirit as Swami Rama Tirtha. It is my earnest 


wish that I may not fail on my side. 


The third facter in Swami Rama Tirtha’s writings, 
which has struck my attention, is his homely common 
sense and practical mother wit,—qualities which seem 
indigenous in the soil of the Panjab. We have had some 
examples of this already. I would give a few more. What, 
for instance, could be more practical and wholesome than 
this advertisment—‘ Wanted Reformers. Not of otters, 
but of themselves?’ Or again in this age of second-hand 
opinions and lack of original thought ‘Blessed are they 
who do not read newspapers, for they shall see Nature, 
and through Nature, God.’ Once more in the light of 
the new movement to help the depressed classes, what 
could be better than this “the poor shudras need light 
and life. People will up braid you for attending to the 
poor ‘nothings’ as the ‘lower’ classes are -considered.* — 
But remember even a ‘nothing’ can multiply the value 
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ten times when put to the right side of the significant 
figure 1. Let your 1, your ego, be indentified with the 
cyphers in the right way!’ I am tempted}to quote one 
more saying which illustrates all the three points I here 
emphasised—his spirit of service, his kindliness and his 
practical nature—‘ We are born’ he says ‘in Critical 
times in Indian History. Let us be thankful, because 


‘own opportunity for service is the more abundant. The 


work for us is more unique, more poetic, more dynamic. 
It is said ‘those who sleep well, make well.’ India has 
had a long sleep, her wakefulness is going to be all the 
more remarkable. We have to arouse the spirit of appre- 
ciation and not criticism, the sentiment of brotherhood, 
the instinct of synthesis, the co-ordination of functions, 
the aristocracy of labour. Oh! what an infinite amount 
of energy is recklessly wasted in this land by one sect 
criticising another. Let us try and find out points of con- 
tact and emphasise these between us. There are peo- 
ple whom the Arya Samaj can reach and Sanatan Dharma 
cannot, there are others whom the Brahmo Samaj only 
can reach, and so with Vaishnavism etc. What right have I 
to find fault with those who do not care for the strength 
and joy that my creed brings? Why should you or I 
try to monopolise sympathisers. My right is only to 
serve, to serve them all, to serve those who love and 
those who hate, if any. The mother loves the children 
most who are the weakest.” 


I would add as a fourth characteristic of Swami 
Rama Tirath his abounding joy and cheerfulness. He 


had no sympathy witha gloomy, hard and haughty as- 


citicism that despises every one who is not able to endorse 
austerities. He was ready to endure hardship as few 
were able to do, but he does not boast about it. Rather, 


“he turns always to the joyous side of renunciation and 
‘makes light of the suffering involved in comparison with 
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the joy that is created in the heart of man by sacrifice. 
It is in his poems, which are often strange and wild in 
their absence of metre while he struggles to express the 
fervor of his thoughts. It is in these more than anywhere 
else that the sheer joy of living in the spiritual world 
comes out most clearly. He does not try to restrain his 
feelings, but allows himself to be carried away on the 
stream of his emotion, and his words bubble over with 
joy. The message of this bright, gay spirit, laughing at 
suffering and rising superior to pain, is one that can bring 
refreshment to India in the midst of much that leads to 
despondency in modern life. 


Lastly, it is in this very poetic Spirit of Swami 
Rama Tirtha, that I find the nearest approximation to 
highest western thoughts and ways of thinking. The 
-hardness of system, and logic and philosofic formula 
is tored down and the rough edges are made to 
disappear. I have already stated that the Advaita 
Vedanta as a system has only a very distant following in 
the West. It seems too hard, too clear cut, too logical 
and abstract for this work-a-day world of human suffer- 
ing and sinning. Sin and suffering are in no practical 
sense unreal, and the attempt to make them appear so 
philosophically only confuses the working mind. There 
is a home-thurst in Shakespear’s words. 

For there was never yet philosopher. 
That could endure the tooth-ache patiently 


To make suffering appear unreal by means of philosophy 
carries with it no serious consequences; but to treat of 
sin ina similar manner is to tread on very dangerous 
ground. It leads in the long run to a fatal confusion bet- 
ween right and wrong, between evil and goodness. Swami 
Rama Tirtha struggles against such a confusion, but he 
meets the difficulty by putting forward the poetry of the 
Vedanta, the thought of love for others as the pathway 
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of realization, rather than by philosophic explanations. 
He is seen at his weakest point in his essays on the pro- 
gnosis and diagnosis of sin. He is seen at his strongest 
in his essays on Renunciation and Love. 

In this poetic aspect of the Vedanta Swami Rama 
Tirtha comes near to much that has been writtin in mo- 
dern English Poetry reckoning from the time ot the great 
Revolution Period which gave to English Literature 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, Keats and Shelley. Again and 
again, for instance, in Shelley the mystic spirit of the 
East seems to have been transported to the West. There 
is no stranger phenomenon in literature than that Shelley 
the son of a hard, old tory squire of the British bull dog 
type, should have written such poems as ‘Alastor’ or 
‘Lines written among the Enganean Hills.’ It is notice- 
able, however, that in the English poets, while the union 
of soul with soul ard of the individual soul with the 
divine through love and love alone, is a constant theme 
yet at the same time the Advaita Vedanta position of 
Tat Tvam-asiis shrunk from as the destruction and 
annihilation of love, and the confusion of personal exis- 


tence 
Eternal from shall still divide 


Eternal soul from all reside 

And I shall know him when we meet 
Sweet human hand and lips and eye 
Dear human friend that cannot die 
Mine, mine, for ever, ever mine. 


It may be that in this emphasis upon the enternal dis- 
tinction of personality the West has gone too far, but one 
thing is certain, the West will never accept as finally satis- 
fying any philosophy which does not find a place for the 
belief that love between human souls may be an eternal 
reality, never to be obliterated by any change of state. 
It will also never accept a philosophy which regards sin 
as an unreality. 
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Yet I would not end with a note of criticism, but 
rather, as I have begun, with a note of appreciation. I 
would turn to one of the most. striking of his utterances 
which has a message for India today. 


“JT want” he says co-operation from every child 
of India to spread this dynamic spirit of Nationality. A 
child can never reach youth except be passes through 
boyhood. A person can never realize his unity with God 
except when the unity with the whole nations throbs 
through every fibre of his frame. Beloved orthodox 
people of India. Put into force the Shastras aright, the 
Dharma of your country demands of you to relax the 
stringent caste regulations and to subordinate class dis- 
tinctions to national fellow feeling. Our personal and local 
Dharma must never be placed higher than the National 
Dharma. The keeping of right proportions alone secures 


felicity.” 


Learning giveth the fairest form to man, 

It is a mine of wealth couceal’d from view, 
It is a ceaseless source of joy for ever, 

And fountain head of pleasures ever new. 
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GANADASA AND HARADATTA. 


Ganadasa and Haradatta are professors of music 
and dancing attached to the court of King Agnimitra, 
and train court damsels. Ganadasa is the protege of 
Dharini, the principal queen, while Haradatta is the Kings’ 
favourite and under his special protection. Ganadasa is 
the senior professor, and as such he is “given precedence 
in all matters.” Haradatta is the junior man. But both 
of them are typical pundits of the old School, proud of 
their skill, jealous of their reputation, desirous of fame, and 
envious of each other. They are short-tempered besides, 
and “fly into passion on the slightest provocation.” They 


“infuriated ele- 


are, therefore, fitly called “rams” and 
phants ” by the Vidushaka and the chamberlain compares 
them to “two dramatic passions incarnate in bodily 


form.” 


VIDUSHAKA. 


‘Queen, let us see the conflict of these two rams. 
What is the use of giving them fodder for nothing.” 


QUEEN. 
“ You do certainly take delight in squabbles.’ 


VIDUSHAKA. 


“No, fair one. But. when two infuriated elephants 
are fighting, how can there be tranquillity Bool one or 
the other is vanquished ?” 


Kalidasa shows a nice discrimination in the delinea- 
tion of these two characters. Ganadasa, is garrulous, 
Harradatta, reticent. Ganadasa is aggressive, Haradatta, 
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“more amenable to reason and more full of peace.” But + 
neither of them seems to be particularly intelligent, for 
neither the one nor the other can see through the trick played 
upon him by the Jester, who so easily succeeds in foment- 
ing a quarrel between them. However, they are rivals, 
and their rivalry fills them with rage and impatience even 
in the presence of their sovereign lord, the King, who 
is feared by all. “I,a man with such antecedents “ex- 
claims Ganadasa, “have been taunted by this Haradatta 
in the presence of the principal men of the court in these 
zords: This man is not as good as the dust on my feet.” 
[his is deeply insulting.” And Haradatta replies in much 
the same strain, “ paying the elderly man in his own coin.” 
“King!” says he, “this man was first engaged in abuse 
of me. According to him, there is the same difference 
between HISREVERENCE and myself that there is between 
the ocean and a puddle; therefore let your Majesty exa- 
mine him and me in theortical knowledge and in practi- 
cal skill. Let the King be both judge and examiner.” 
“The internal evidence afforded by the play of 
Malavika and Agnimitra” says Wilson, “ is indicative 
of the degenerate times in the history of ancient India.” 
This remark is amply borne out by the cringing demean- 
our of Professors Ganadasa and Haradatta, who, like the 
courtiers of old Egyptain kings, seem to be ‘immensely 
corrupted and demoralised”’ by court influence. They 
Fave neither the sturdy independence of a true scholar, 
nor the moral courage of a learned man, and the inward 
deterioration they have undergone is fully evidenced by 
the fact that “they feel a mighty trembling of the heart” 
when approaching the royal presence and are deeply 


agitated. 


HARADATTA. 
( Looking at the King ) 
“Ye gods! Awful is the majesty of the King. For, 
he is not unfamiliar to me, and-he is not stern of manner, 
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nevertheless [ approach his side with trembling; though 
the same, he appears every moment new to my eyes, 
even like the mighty ocean.” 


GANADASA. 


‘‘ Great, indeed, is the splendour that resides in this 
hero. For, though my entrance has been permitted by 
the guards appointed to wait at the door, and though I 
am advancing towards the King with the attendant that 
is always about his throne, by the effulgence of his ma- 
jesty, that repels my gaze, I am, as it were, without words 
denied access after all.” How different is the behaviour 
of Sharngarava and Sharadwata in the presence of Dush- 
yanta, a mightier monarch and a more glorious “ King 
of men.” ! 


Surely, court influences corrupt even “the best 
of mortals,” by undermining their independence, destroy- 
ing their freedom, and degrading the aristocracy of in- 
tellect beneath the aristocracy of wealth and dominion. 
And men, like Ganadasa and Haradatta, pleased with 
“royal gifts and goodly things” of this world, and im- 
mersed in the pleasures of self, rest supremely content 
with their lot, and never bestow a moments’ thought on 
the improvement that might Le made,” nor do they ever 


, 


strive upward into maturity and perfection.” 


And when the human mind stagnates, it seeks to 
comfort itself with the idea that this world is the best 
possible of all worlds, that pleasure is the summum bonum 
“the highest good,” that slavish obedience is the only 
way to salvation, and that progress, nay, even a modi- 
fication of environment, is the surest path to degradation. 
To such minds, duty and religion come to mean, not the 
striving after high ideals or the recognition of great truths 
but the kissing of dust at the feet of the mighty and the 
dancing of attendance on the powerful and the rich. And 
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circumstanced as they are, they never make an attempt 
to look away from this world, they never realise that man’s 
highest duty is to promote “the greatest good of the 
greatest number,” that the kingdom of Heaven, in the 
truest sense of the term, lies within each individual, 
and that “self-knowledge, self-reverence, and self-control” 
are the only means by which man canrise to real sovereign 
power. They do not even realise the depths of their own 
degradation, or the magnitude of their fall, for, their only 
God is Mammon and their only religion, “to eat, drink 


”) 


ie 


and be merry. 


And in this way, even learned scholars go on sink- 
ing and sinking day by day, and finally fall into the 
‘Stough of Despond, the creation of their own folly and 
delusion. And yet they continue to minister to the lower 
. self, until the mind loses all its vigour, its strength, “its 
activity and power of thought, “and the man is reduced 
to an automaton and is lost beyond all hope of redemp- 
tion.” - At this stage, the degenerate individual becomes 
a fatal bar to national development, and later on, “a 
veritable public danger.” 


But this is a digression, for, we have not yet done 
with the venerable professors Ganadasa and Haradatta, 
whom we should now examine a little more closely. 
Haradatta is neither quarrel-some nor aggressive. But 
Ganadasa is “the man in whom there is some fight, some 
feeling of honour, some sense of self-respect.” He rises 
from his seat and prepares to go, when the Queen Dharini, 
his own royal mistress, heeds him not and tries to snub 
him in the presence of the principal men of the court. 
And when face to face with Haradatta, he boldly comes 
forward to challenge and defy him. “The man who 
shrinks tain A contest,” he exclaims, “and patiently en- 


dures disparagement from a rival, is the meanest of 
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souls and a disgrace to the community to which he be- 
longs.” 


Such, then, is Ganadasa, “the elder man.” Haradatta 
is cast in a different mould. He is more patient and more 
peaceful in his ways. He is neither so eager for a fight 
as his colleague, nor so importunate. And he can be 
easily pacified. 


The contest, however, remains in decisive. It is 
one-sided, and an exparte judgement is delivered in favour 
of Ganadasa, which satisfies no reasonable man. “The 
duel itself proves to be a sort of drawn game.” For, 
although Ganadasa is permitted to bring forward Malavika 
on whom he stakes his credit, the exhibition of Hara- 
datta’s pupil, not being essential to the intrigue, is evaded 
dramatically enough, by the warders’ crying the hour of 
noon,’ on which the party breaks up and prepares for 
dinner and ‘the noontide nap.” And poor Haradatta 
“tamely pockets the insult” without a murmur or a word 
of protest. 

But the king certainly fails to do justice to his own 
protege. Haradatta implores his royal master again and 
again to give him a chance for showing his skill by pro- 
ducing his pupil, but he is put off from time to time, 
until he despairs of success and presses his claims no 
more. Poor soul! How one feels inclined to condole 
with him! The cause however, remains undecided. The 
judgement has been exparte. And yet Ganadasa claims 
the credit of being the superior man. On being congra- 
tulated by the Queen and the Parivrajika on the unqua- 
lified success of his pupil, he feels very much elated, and 
while his rival tries “to hide his diminished head in 
shame,” he seems to grow and grow until his top touches 
the clouds and he feels inclined to think that he is more 
than man. For, “sweet is victory over a rival, and 
sweeter the conciousness of being a superior soul.” 
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And one is irrestibly reminded here of the two pro- 
fessors in Molieres’ “Bourgeois Gentil homme,” who 
bear such a striking family resemblance to our own 
venerable professors, Ganadasa and Haradatta. 


DHARINI AND IRAVATI. 


Dharini and Iravati are the two queens of Agni- 
mitra. Dharini is the Principal queen, and the mistress 
of the royal household. She is a generous and high- 
minded lady, noble, forgiving, amiable and sweet-tem- 
pered. She is a patroness of letters and fine arts besides 
and has gathered round her “a galaxy of brilliant scho- 
lars and learned men,” who render the Kings’ court and 
capital “bright centres of light’? and shed an undying 
flood of glory over his reign. Iravati, the second queen, 
is widely different in disposition and character. Although 
a princess, “she is sour, hot-tempered, malicious and 
unforgiving ;” and while Dharini is always ready for re- 
conciliation, Iravati knows not how to meet others half 
way or to merd her own manners. 


The following short scene between TIravati and 
Agnimitra, taken from Prof. Tawney’s elegant English 
translation, will bring out all the prominent traits of 
Iravati’s ugly character, and show her as she really is. 
The junior queen discovers the King talking to Malavika 


and takes him to task in a most serious manner. 
ERASAN 


“Oh the faithlessness ot men! I indeed relying 
upon your deceitful speech—unsuspicious like the deer 
that is attracted by the whistle of the hunter—did not 


. e OEO 
anticipate this. 
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KALIDASA’S MINOR CHARACTERS I5 


VIDUSHAKA. 
( Aside. ) 


“Make some defence at once. Being a burglar 
caught in the act you ought to say that you came here 
as a student of the art of digging a mine.” 


KING. 


“ Beautiful one! l had no object with Malavika. 
Because you delayed, I amused myself as well as I 
could.” 


RAC Vee ele 


“You are to be depended on, are you not? I did 
not know that my husband had obtained such an agree- 
able means of passing the time. Otherwise I unhappy 


that I am, should never have caused this interruption.” 
VIDUSHAKA. 


“Do not repel by your angry words the courtesy of 
the King. If mere conversation with the attendants of 
our royal mistress when met by chance is to be considered 
a crime—why, of course, you know best, and we must 
acquiesce. 

IRAVATTI. 

Well, conversation let it be called. How long am I 
to torture myself about nothing? (She goes of in a 
passion. ) 

KING. 
( Following her ) 


Forgive me, O beautiful one! Neglect of your de- 
voted admirer is not becoming. 
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IRAVATI. 


Traitor, your heart is not to be relied on. Be off. 
Iravati has a particular dislike of Malavika, whom 


she regards as a rival; and it is the former who is “the 


main source and spring ” of all the latters’ troubles within 


the royal household. 


The vigilant and jealous Iravati is first introduced to 
us in the third Act of the play of Malavika and Agnimitra, 
the scene of which is laid in the royal garden, where 
stands an asoka tree, “barren and cheerless.” The tree 
in question is the favourite of the Queen Dharini, and as 
it has borne no flowers up to now, and shows no signs of 
blossoming in the near future, the Queen proposes to try 
the effect of her own foot and thereby induce it to put 
forth bud and bloom.* Unluckily, however, Dharini is 
hurt by fall from a swing, and she therefore, deputes 
Malavika to do it for her. Malavika, accordingly, comes to 
the spot “ altired in royal habiliments,” and accompained 
by her friend Vakulavalika. In the conversation that 
ensues, the heroine acknowledges her passion for the King, 
who, with his friend Gautama, the Vidushaka, has been 
watching behind the tree, and over hears the declaration. 


The king, therefore, makes his appearance, and addresses 
But at this time, he is interru- 


a civil speech to Malavika. 
pted, or, to quote the jester, “like a burglar caught in 
the act,” by another pair of listeners, Iravati ard her female 


attendant. The junior queen commands Malavika’s retreat, 


and then leaves the King, in a violent rage, to inform 
Dharini of what is going forward. The result is that the 
i reese 
* A curious superstition prevailed amongst the old Indian 
ople, particularly poets and dramatists, which is the frequent theme 
They believed that the asoka when harren might 
flowers by the contact of the foot of a 


pe 
of poetical allusion. ; 
be induced to put forth 


beautiful woman. j 
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love-lorn but innocent girl is put in the lock-up by the 
order of the elder queen and is rescued only by the 
ingenuity of the Vidushaka. 


So Malavika is punished and unjustly too. And 
yet the petty-minded Iravati is not satisfied. She conti- 
nues to cross her path. She is still after her. She fol- 
lows her wheresoever she goes, and like a tigress, springs 
upon her unawares. Iravatiis “a princess noble born.” 


ins 


And yet she does not feel shame in “playing the spy,” 
and regularly sends information of all her discoveries to 
the elder queen. Dharini is nobler far?” She is a typi- 
cal wife, mother and queen, and her respectful demeanour 
towords the King is finely contrasted with the insolent 


behaviour of the irascible Iravati. 


Dharini is sometimes roused to anger. But she is 
always ready for reconciliation, and prepared to forgive 
and forget, never wishing for retaliation or revenge. 
The elder queen also takes a keen interest in the welfare 
of Malavika, whom she is bringing up like a mother within 
the royal household. She has placed the damsel under 
the tuition of Ganadasa, the senior professor, and makes 
frequent enquiries about the progress she is making and 
the degree of proficiency the girl has attained in the arts 
of music and dancing. And finally she hands over the 
damsel to the King with a glad heart free from jealousy. 


Dharini is altogether an estimable character. She 
is held in high esteem by the King and the members of 
the royal household, who love her more than they fear 
her. And she is a typical Aryan wife, loving, dutiful and 
obedient. 


Not so, Iravati. There is not a single redeeming 
feature in her repulsive character; and, though she ulti- 


mately gives her consent to the union of the hero and the 
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heroine, her small heart continues to burn with the slow 
but consuming flame of jealousy, which destroys her hap- 
piness and makes her miserable for life. Eo 


FOR, 
“ Envy like fire consumes the heart of man, 
Turning all joy into a wasteful dole, 
It kills content, destroying cheerfulness, 
And mars the goodness of the human soul.” 


( Sophocles. ) 


Peform thy duty with all might and main, 

Devote thy self to knowledge heart and soul, 
Do good to all as far as in thee lies, 

And spread the light of Veda from pole to pole 


Vedic Civilization in Ancient Britain. 


a eemo 


When more than a quarter of a century ago Swami 
Dyananda taking his stand upon Manu smriti preached 
far and wide the historical truth that 


“From a Brahman born in that country (Arya varta) 
let all men on earth learn what is proper 
for them to do” 


he was regarded by a certain class of educated Indians 
who are steeped deep in western materialism and soul 
withering eclecticism as a visionary and hare-brained enthu- 
siast whose ignorance of history was equalled only by his 
audacity. His followers were derided and mocked at as 
so many dreamers who instead of looking forwards cast 
their longing eyes across the vast expanse of time, back- 
wards towards a golden age which existed only in their 
disordered fancy and over-heated imagination and who 
by thus prating of the past glory of their country inca- 
pacitated their countrymen for future advancement. His- 
torical researches carried on by the fraternity of scholars 
which recognises no ties of nationality are however fast 
demolishing the orthodox view and proving that Swami 
Dayanand’s claim was not the empty boast of a redhot 
nationalist—the sage was a cosmopolite whose nation was 
humanity—but a profund observation made by a scholar 
and a seer. In this article we propose to show that the 
ancient Druids were Brahmans of Britain and that their 
teachings and usages were coincident with those of their 
brethren in the birth-place of all civilizations. We shall 


prove our point by parallel quotations from standard authors. 
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a Metaphysics and Philosophy 


Druidism. 

They also taught immor- 
tality of the human soul, 
but to this dogma they added 
the absurd fiction of me 
tempsychosis. It was to 
this doctrine that the Ro- 
mans attributed that con- 
tempt of death which was 
so conspicuous in the celtic 
nations. 


(Historians History of the 
World Vol. XVIII.) 


Diodorous sicubes calls at- | 
tention to the Druidic doc- | 


trine that the souls of men 
were immortal, and that af- 
ter the lapse of an appoint- 
ed number of years they 
come to life again, the’ soul 


then entering into another 
NOLIN. aoo oos opa noa OAO eee Eee 
According to strabo, 


they and their fellow coun- 
trymen held that souls and 
the universe were immor- 


tal, but that fire and water | 


would sometimes prevail. 


(Celtic Religion) 
By Professor 


EDWARD ANWYLL. 
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Vedicism. 

I will briefly declare in 
due order what transmigra- 
tions in this whole world a 
man obtains through each 
of these qualities. Those 
endowed with goodness 
reach the state of learned 


men those endowed with 
activily the state of ordinary 
men, and those endowed 


with darkness even sink to 
the condition of beasts; that 
is the three fold course of 
transmigration. 


(Manu XII, 3 19-40) 


Though this body be re- 
duced to Indwell- 
ing spirit the Lord does not 
die. He is immortal! nor 
does the soul die: For the 
Vayu has become immortal, 
because Brahman dwells i 
him (why should not then 
soul be immortal in 
which also the Lord dwells. 


ashe AS; the 


(Isavasya Upnishad 17.) 


Death is with them a very 
frequent subject of dis- 
course. They regard this 
life as, so to speak ‘the time 
when the child within the 
womb becomes mature, and 
death as a birth into a real 
and happy life.........-.+++... 


They hold that various first 
principles cperate. in the 
universe, and that water was 
the principle employed in 


gd 


a A 
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Il. Practical Morality 
Dirwidism. 


The great objects of the 
order were according to 
themselves “to reform mo- 
rals; to secure peace, and 
to encourage goodness and 
the following lesson which 
they inculcated to the peo- 
ple, was certainly 
cive to these ends “The 
three first principles of wis- 
dom are obedience to the 
laws of God, concern forthe 
good of man, and fortitude 
under the accidents of life. 


(Historians’ history of the 
World Vol. XVIII.) 
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| the manner of plato. 
| are the 
| cerning the Brachmans. 


the making of the world 
concerning generation and 
the nature of the soul, and 
many other subjects they ex- 
press views like those main- 
tained by the Greeks. They 
wrap up their doctrines 
about immortality and future 
judgment and kindred 
topics, in allegories after 
Such 


statements con- 


(Indika of Megasthenese.) 


Vedicism. 


Freedom from malevo- 
lence, truthfulness, abs- 
tention from invading the 
rights of others, control over 
sensuous organs and fortitude, 
these are the five yamas 
Purity, contentment, disi- 
pline of faculties self-study 
and introspection obedience 
and devotion to God, these 
are the five Nyamas. 


(Yoga Sutras). 


To whatever order he 
may be attached let him, 
though blemished ( by a 
want of the external marks), 
fulfil his duty, equal-mind- 
ed towards all creatures 
(for) the external mark (of 
the order) is not the cause 


f (the acquisition of) merit. 
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III. Duties, rights and po- 
sition of the Brahman class. 


Druidism. 


The druids were accus- 
tomed to dwell at a dis- 
tance from the profane, in 
huts or caverns amid the 
silence and gloom of the 
forest 
To the veneration which the 
British druids derived from 
their sacerdotal character, 
must be added the respect 
which the reputation of 
knowledge never fails to 
extort from the ignorant. 
They professed to be the 
depositories of a mysterious 
science, far above the com- 
prehension of the vulgar: 
and their schools were open 
to none but the sons of il- 
lustrious families....... eae 
900000060 G0 0304 OTT The druids 
professed to be acquainted 
with the nature, the power, 
and the providence of the 
Divinity, with the figure, 
size, formation, and final 
destruction of the earth, with 
the stars, their position and 
motions, and their supposed 
influence over human affairs. 
To medicine also they had 
pretensions but their know- 
ledge was principally con- 
fined to the use of the mis- 
letoe vervain, savin, and 
trefoil. AP sce 
druids aquired and ex- 
ercised the most absolute 
dominion over the minds 
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| utensils, &c. of home, 
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Vedicism. 


Let him renounce all the 
good things of towns such 
as tasty dishes, fine clothes, 
commit his wife to the care 
of his sons or take her 
with him and dwell in a 
forest. Let him take with 
him all the materials, 
de- 
part from the town and live 
in a lonely wood with his 
senses completely subjug- 
ated. Let him uot be very 
solicitous for bodily comfort, 
let him be a Brahmachari, 
that is, abstain from sexual 
indulgence even if his own 
wife be with him, sleep on 
the ground, have no inor- 
dinate love for his depen- 
dents and for his belong- 
ings and dwell under a tree. 


Manu VI 3, 4, 26. 


Even in times of dire dis- 
tress a teacher of the Veda | 
should rather die with his 
knowledge than sow it in , 
barren soil. Sacred Learn- 
ing approached a Brahmana 
and said to him! I am thy 
treasure, preserve me, deli- 
ver me not to a scorner; so 
(preserved) I shall become 
suppremely strong. But de- 
liver me, as tothe keeper 
of thy treasure, toa Brah- 
mana, whom thou shalt 

w to be pure, of subdued 


= 
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public and private delibera- 
tions of any moment their 
opinion was always asked, 


and was generally obeyed. | 


By their authority peace 
was preserved, in their pre- 
sence passion and revenge 
were silenced and at their 
mandate contending armies 
consented to sheathe their 
swords. Civil controversies 
were submitted to their de- 
cision, and the punishment 
of crimes was reserved to 
their justice Mae a eee 


(Historians’ History of the 
World Vol. XIV.) 


Moreover, it was the cus- 
tom, according to Diodours 


the presence of a philoso- 
pher (apparently a Druid in 
addition to the sacrificing 
seer), the theory being that 
those who were authorities 
on the divine nature were 
to the gods intelligible me- 
diators for the offering of 
gifts and the presentation of 
petitions. Those philoso- 
phers were in great request 
together with their. poets, 
in war as well as in peace 
and were consulted not 
merely by the men of their 
own side but also by those 
of the enemy. Even when 
two armies were on the 
point of joining battle, these 
philosophers had been able 
‘Diodorus’ says, to step into 
the space between them 
and to stop them from fight- 


senses chaste and attentive. 
But he who acquires without 
permission the Veda from 
one who recites. it, incurs 
the guilt of stealing the 
Veda and shall sink into 
hell. According to the sa- 
cred law the (following) ten 
(persions viz.) the teacher's 
son, one who desires to do 
service, one who imparts. 
knowledge, one whe is intent 
on fulfilling the law one who 
is pure, a persen connect- 


ed by marriage or friendship, 


one who possesses (mental 
ability, one who makes pre- 
sents of money, one who 
is honest, and a relative 
may be instructed in the 


| Veda. 


to make no sacrifice without | 


(Manu II, 113, 114, 115, 
111, log) 


From those versed in the 
three Vedas let him (the 


king) learn the three fold 
(sacred science), the pri- 
meval science of Govern- 


ment, the science of dialec- 
tics, and the knowledge of 
the supreme soul. 


(Manu VII, 43,) 


Those Brahmans must be 
considered as shishtas who, 
in accordance with the sa- 
cred law, have studied the 


Veda together with its ap- 


pendages (angas) and are 
able to adduce proofs 
perceptible by the senses 
from the revealed texts. 
{Manu XII 109.) 
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ing, exactly as if they .had 
charmed wild beasts.......... 


The assembly of Druids 
formed a court for the 
decision of cases brought to 
them from everywhere round 
258050 LOS The druids 
had immunity from military 
service and from the pay- 
TENE Oi GNE 
Sete. They carried on more 
over, many 
about the stars and their 
motion, the greatness of the 
universe and the lands, the 
natue of things, the strength 
and power of the immortal 
gods, and communicated 
their knowledge to their 


pupils. 


The Bards were hymn 
writers and poets, the seers 
sacriicers and men of 
science, while the Druids 
in addition to natural 
science practised also moral 
philosophy. They were the 
justest of men and on this 
account were intrusted with 
the setlement of private 
and public disputes. To 
CAESAR it is the general 
name for the non-military 
professional class, whether 
priests seers, teachers, law- 
yers or judges. To others 
the druids are _ pre-emi- 
nently the epee ners and 


teacherg,Q furtka alsa and C 


discussions | 


| ed 


ollection. 
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(Astronomy and medicine 
are angas of the Veda 
as regards cosmogony all- 
most every Brahmanical 
treatise opens with a dis- 
cussion of it.) 


To this class (Brahmans) 


the knowledge of divina- 
tion among the Indians is 
exclusively restricted, and 


none but a sophist is allow- 
to practise that art. 
They predict about such 
matters as the seasons of 
the year, and any calamity 
which may befall the state, 


(arrian’s Indika) of the 
sramans he tells us that 
| those who are held in most 
| honor are called Hylobroi 
They live in’ the woods 
where they subsist on 
leaves of trees and wild 
fruits; and wear garments 


made from the bark of trees. 


See ee ee ee a toO ooo oon ono 


Next in honor to the Hylo- 
broi are the physicians, 
since, they; are engaged 
in the study of the nature 
of man. 
By their romledes of Phar- 
macy they can make marri- 
ages fruitful, and determine 
the sex of the offspring. 
They effect cure rather by 
regulating diet than by the 
use of medicine (Megas- 
thenes) studying and teach- 
ing, performing Yajnas (sa- 
crifices) and assisting in 


doing it giving alms 
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are distinguished from the 
seers designated vates. 


(Celtic Religion) 
By Professor 
EDWARD ANWYLL 


25 
receiving gifts these six 
are the duties of a Brah- 
man. 


(Manu 1, 88) 


Self-restraint, control over 
the senses, supression of 
self, purity, firm faith in the 
power of truth, humility, 
knowledge, practical skill, 
faith in God, are the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics 
of a Brahman. 


But if the king does not 
personally investigate the 
suits, then let him appoint 
a learned Brahman to try 
them. Where three Brah- 
manas versed in the Vedas 
and the learned judge op- 
pointed by the king sit 
down, they call that the 


| court (four faced) Brahmans. 


(Manu VIII 9, 11) 


Varuna is the lord of pun- 
ishment, for he holds the 
sceptre even over kings; a 
Brahmana who has learnt 
the whole Veda is the lord 
of the whole World. 


A Brahmana who knows 
the law need not bring 
any offence to the notice of 
the king, by his own po- 
wer alone he can punish 
those who injure him. His 
own power is greater than 
the power of the king, 
the Brahmana therefore 
may punish his foes by his 
own power alone. 


(Manu XI, 31, 32,) 
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If it be asked how it 
should be with respect to 
(points of) the law which 
have not been (especially) 
mentioned, (the answer is, 
that which Brahmanas who 
are) Sishtas propound, shall 
undoubtedly have legal 
force. 


(Manu XII. 108) 


Though dying (with want) 
a king must not levy a 
srotriya, and no 
srotriya, residing in his 
kingdom must perish 
from hunger. Having as- 
certained his learning in 
the Veda and (the purity of) 
his conduct, the king shall 
provide for him means of 
subsistence in accordance 
with the sacred law and 
shall protect him in every 
way, as a father (protects) 
the lawful son of his body. 


¿Manu VII, 133, 135) 


Among these are the so- 
phists, who are not so 
numerous as the others but 
hold the supreme place of 
dignity and honour,—for 
they are under no neces- 
sity of doing any bodily la 
bour at all, or of contribut- 
ing from the produce of their 
labour anything to the com- 
mon stock nor indeed is any 
duty absolutely binding upon 
them except to perform the 
sacrifices offered to the god 
on pehalf of the state. 

Indika by Magshenes) 
a 


tion US. 
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IV. The Systems of juvenile 
Training. 


Druidism. 

With them as with simi- 
lar orders of priests among 
the ancients, a long course ot 
preparatory discipline was 
required, and we are told 
that many had the patience 
to spend no less than twen- 
ty years in this state of 
probation. The initiated 
were bound to the most 
inviolable secrecy.....-...... 
and each precept was deli- 
cher, and committed to 
memory by the disciple. 


(ITistorians’ [Tistory of the 
World Vol. XVIIL) 


Moreover, they were the 


teachers of the country. 
Ts them the youngmen 


congregated for knowledge 
and 
teachers in great respect 
See 0a Nopo lt Kee 
privileges drew many into 
training for their profession, 
some of their own accord, 
others at the instance of 
parents and relatives. While 
in training they were said to 
learn by heart a large num- 
ber of verses and some 
went so far as to spend 


the pupils heid their | 


twenty years in their course | 


of preparation 


(Celtic Religion) 
By Professor, 
EDWARD ANWYLL 


| about 


Vedicism. 
The vow (of studying) 
the three Vedas under a 
teacher must be kept for 


thirty-six years, or for half 
that time, or until the stu- 
dent has perfectly learnt 


them 
(Manu III, 1) 


At the beginning and at 
the end of a (lesson in the) 


| Veda he must always clasp 
vered in verse by the tea- | 


both the feet of his teacher 
(and) he must study, join- 
ing his hands; that is called 
the Brahmargli (joining the- 
palms for the sake of the 
Veda.) But to him whois 
to begin studying, 
the teacher always unwea- 
ried must say: Ho, recite! 
He shall leave of (when the 
teacher say): Let a stop- 
page take place! 


[Manu II, 71, 73] 


A twice born man who 
(daily) repeats those three 
one thousand times outside 
(the village), will be freed 
after a month even from 
great guilt as a snake from 
its slough. 


(Manu II, 79.) 
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Social, ostracism. 


y. 
Drwidism. 


Any contumacy in refer- 
ence to their judgements 
was punished by exclusion 
from sacrifices. The sentence 
of excommunication was the 
severest punishment among 


The 


the Gauls. men so 
punished were treated as 
outlaws and cut off from 
all human society, with its 


rights and privileges. 


(Celtic Religion) 
By Professor, 


ADWARD ANWYLL. 


Disobedience was followed 
by excommunication and 
from that instant the cul- 
prit was banished from their 
sacrifices, cut off from the 
protection of the laws, and 
stigmatised as a disgrace 
to his family and country 


(Historians’ History of the 
world Vol. XVIII.) 


“Like the ancient Rajahas the 
also partly heriditory and partly elected. 
similarity leave no doubt that the 
colonists who civilized Britain. 


is thus explained :— 


“The Druids were druides. 
These venerated sages, 


same as Druopes. 


AND GURUKULA SAMACHAR 


Vedicism. 


Manu has declared that 
those Brahmans who are 
thieves, outcaste, eunuchs, ` 
or athiests are anworthy to 
partake of oblations to the 
gods and manes. 


Physicians, temple priests, 
meat, and those 
by shop-keep- 
avoided at sa- 
crifices offered the gods 


sellers of 
who subsist 
ing 


must be 


Lo 


and to the manes a paid 
servant of a village or of a 
king, a man with deformed 
nails or black teeth, one who 
opposes his leacher, one who 
has forsaken the sacred fire, 
and a usurer &c. &c. 


[Manu III 153.] 


for men 
sacrifices 


By sacrificing 
unworthy to offer 


.... 


Sore fe milies deficient 
in the “(know ledge of the) 
Veda quickly perish. 


[Manu III 65] 


kings of Britain were 
The points of 
druids were Brahman 
The history of the Druids 


They Were in fact the 
chiefs of the 
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tribes of the Draus, were of the Jndu Vansh or lunar race. 
Hence the symbol of the crescent worn by these Druids 
Their last refuge in Britain from the oppression of the 
Romans was ‘the Isle of saints? or ‘mona’ (more pro- 
perly “Mooni” sanskrit for a holy sage.) The learned 
pandit Piclet after a masterly comparison between celtic 
idioms and turns of expression with the sanskrit says: 
“I here terminate this parallel of the celtic idioms with the 
sanskrit. I do not believe that after this marked series of 
analogies, a series which embraces the entire organization 
of their tongues that their radical affinity can be contest- 
ed. The celtic race established in Europe from the most an- 
cient times must have been the first to arrive there. The 
decisive analogies which these languages still present to 
the sanskrit carry us back to the most ancient period to 
which we can attain by comparative philology”’........... : 
(Lettre A. M. Humboldt Journal Asiatique (1836) p. 455- 

Here we feel bound to join issue with those who 
hold that the Druids were Budhist priests. No view can 
be more outrageously preposterous. The celts must have 
migrated from the parent stock centuries before the birth 
of Gautama as dialectic and structural differences between 
the sanskrit and celtic tongues amply demonstrate. 
The Phenicians found them in Britain in 500 B. C. 
and when Pytheas visited the land in 354 B. C. were fairly 
well established there. Indeed none but those whose 
intellectual vision has been blurred by blinding bias and 
who disdaining the tortuous and labyrinthian paths of 
Logical demonstration and Historical Proof fly to the 
goal of conviction which cannot be upheld, can serious. 
ly assert that the followers of him who ; 


ES POKe 


Of life, which all creatures love and strive to keep, 
Wonderful, dear, and pleasant unto each 
Even to the meanest; yea, a boon to all, 
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Where pity is, for pity makes the world 
Soft to the weak and noble to the strong. 

could have learnt to stain their hands with bloody 

annimal * and human sacrifices so soon after the master’s 

demise. Who will seriously content that the followers of 
Gautama whose mission it was to purge away the impuri- 
ties that had gathered ronnd the Vedic Dharama 
and to restore it to its pristine glory could have 
preached “community of wives.” The fact is that 
soon after the Mahabharata War when most of the 
leaders of the people were slain and ignorance spread 
her dark and shadowy wings. over Holy Aryavarta 
the contaminating, desecraiting, and corrupting mias- 
mic tide of Vammarg swept over the country and its 
distant colonies and turn the smooth, | mpid, transparent, 
energising, vitalising, and fertilizing, currents of holy do- 
mestic relationship into the filthy, muddy, enfeebling, stink- 
ing, poisonus, and sterilizing drains of incest, adultery, and 
fornication. Vammarg while it kept the visible fabric of 
social polity intact destroyed the permeating spirit of 
purity which had protected it from so many cataclysisms 
and voilent disturbances. The practices ascribed to the 
= Druids by Roman writers bear a family likeness to those 
inculcated in the following quotation from Vammarg Litera- 


ture. 
atarnqai gufewaa 1 wifes ustenia Aaa feat fears nag u 
a Rig ABU atat a Ra a a RYA 
‘ Let a man drink wine in the sutarmani sacrifice.” 
‘Let a man have meat on the occasion of a sacrifice.’ 


— 4 — 


MOREE M a Ř  o. 


* Annimal sacrifices were common among the celts. Even 


human sacrifice was not unknown. The weight of recent evidence 
seems to incline to the belief that polyandry, in parts of the island 
at least, was a common practice, but ceasor’s picture of brothers 
and fathers and sons possessing their wives in common feems to 
have little of authority. Historian History of the world. p. 18. 
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“There is no moral turpitude in eating flesh, drink- 
ing wine, and committing adultery” 


It appears that when Budhism spread in India, the 
distant colonies also felt the impact of the revivifying 
amrit wave and the celts of Britain following the example 
of the mother country drove away from their midst the 
meleficent sprite Vammarg which hovored over their 
social edifice and stunted, neutralized and nullified all 
righteous activities, for, we are told by Pomponious Mela 
that in his time (44 A.D.) this ancient savagery was 
no more and the celts abstained from human sacrifi- 
ces. Of course no doubt need be entertained of the fact 
that the celtic colonists had regular communication with 
India at the time ofthe Budhist Vedic Revival. We have 
the authority of Strabo for the statement that kom the 
Mediterranean ports British tin was conveyed by traders 
to India. 

A word about the misletoe which the Druids held 
in such veneration. In sanskrit it is called the warte 
The following quotation describes the properties of this 
miraculous drug. 

WET: JUT | AYR, agra, Penarhorag gw avery, taTaAcay, 
aaaea, fesatufa uran afa ua freee: 


Two at least of these properties are miraculous. 
kata means alchemic and fàsa means Divine, heavenly, 
celestial, supernatual, wonderful. So the veneration for this 
creeper is also of Indian origin. 


It thus appears that the English who are now ruling 


over us are not foreigners; for when Euorope was yet in a 


state of barbarism, our ancestors carried the torch of 
civilization, learning, and culture to their land. There is 
indeed the hand of providence in this re-union of long- 
separated sons of the same race. The english have given 
India peace and order at a time when she was in the grip 
of anarchy and needed respite in order to prepare herself 
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for orderly development and peaceful progress and a Mo- 
rally dominant position in the fraternity of nations. India can 
pay back this deep debt of gratitude by introducing Vedic 
civilization once more into England now that the West is 
being fast unaryanised. 

The deadly conflict between capital and labour—the 
haves and the havenots—which is fiercely raging in 
Europe and which threatens to end in a social 
upheawal which will bring misery and disaster in its train 
proclaims aloud the lamentable fact that the spirit of 
druidism is dead and instead of Brahminism or altruism 
mammon is the ruling power there and all the relations of 
life instead of being Brahminised are being commercia- 
lised. India has it in her power to preach to the West 
the lofty spiritual truths embodied in the Vedas and the 
Upnishads and the spirit of Vedic Varan Bevastha—the 
dethronement of mammon and the rehabilitation of saras- 
and be quits. This is the true mission 


wati and minerwa 
of India if only her sons would be true to her glorious 
traditions. Instead of trying to obtain swaraja by dis- 
playing the very opposite of true Self-Government. or 
seii-restraint let us conquer our rulers by establishing an 
everlasting dominion over their hearts and intellects 
and convert them into Bhagats of the land which 
was the first to send out a band of earnest missionaries 


to civilize and humanise theirs. Who knows what is in 


the womb of futurity and who can say that the time when 
the streets of London and Berlin will resound with the 


sweet chant of Vedic Mantras is very distant. 


Envy like fire consumes the breast of man, 
Turning all joy into a wasteful dol:, 

It kills content with all its peaceful train. 
And mars the beauty of the human soul. 


—Ř 
SSS 
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Leaves from the Diary of a Perplexed 
Philosopher. 


I. 


‘ The closet is an ideal place. So long as you are 
\ confined to your arm-chair, you live, move, and have your 
being in a world of logical coherence, intellectual harmony, 

4 and formal consistency. Everything fits inte its place and 


if something is out of joints, you clearly perceive that it 
is so. There is not the slightest difficulty experienced. 
The Book of Universal History lies open before you. If 
Bacon succumbed to the allurements of the lower world, you 
find that fact clearly stated by his biographer. There is 
no circumlocution or beating about the bush. History 
does not mince matters. It calls a spade a spade with 
refreshing candour. Constantine the Great tried to pose 
| as a deeply religious man before his contemporaries, but 
Clio only smiles contemptuously at his folly in deluding 
| himself into the belief that even with the resources of an 
empire at his disposal, he could not prevent the whole truth 
about him from being transmitted to posterity. But the 
world of actualities and concrete realities, is a seat of 
contrarieties, contradictions, jarrings, and disharmonies. t 
Every minute your sense of harmony is shocked by some q 
palpable contradiction which the world around you refuses 
obstinately and pertinaciously to regard as such. Ha ! Ha! 
The world of real flesh and blood is so different to the 
world of characters, dispositions, psychological traits, pro- | 
pensities, and directivities. In the world we see abstract | 
philosophy falsified every moment and what the philoso- 
phers call patent, manifest, and axiomatic truths proved to ii 
be complex and intricate problems when they are invested j 
with flesh and blood and assume the glamour, the 
coloring and the sheen of their human environments. The 


— Ss e 


ji 
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vesture of concrete reality so “completely transforms these 
plain truths that they are distorted out of shape and 
beyond all possibility of recognition. What can 
be simpler to the comprehension of a student 
of philosophy than the statement that words are 
merely symbols of ideas. They merely solidify concepts. 
When detached from the ideas which they symbolise, they 
are merely meaningless signs. The philosopher, there- 
fore, naturally expects that whenever words are used in 
conversation, people have a clear perception of what they 
connote and denote and are guided in their conduct by 
ideas and not by signs. And yet nothing is more pain- 
fully clear to the analytic practical psychologist than the 
fact that the world lies under the despotism of words. 


The tyranny of words is more galling than that 
of any human autocrat. The world is writhing un- 
der the yoke and yet statesmen, leaders of fashion, 
directors of taste, lions of society, popular heroes, orators, 
“natural leaders,” journalists, reformers, exponents of 
public opinion, and the advocates of the “inalienable rights 
of nations ” are forging fresh fetters in the great workshop 
of convention, expediency, practical wisdom, and con- 
formity for extending the dominion of this irresponsible 
-and arbitrary domination. 

Educated India is crying itself hoarse over “ Liberty.” 
Distinguished graduates who would adorn any University 
in the world deliver eloquent speeches from a hundred 
political platforms in the country on the absolute need of 
liberty for the self-realization of India, on their fitness 
for colonial autonomy, on the right of every nation to 
administer its own affairs in the way it thinks best, on 
historic precedents, wise saws, and instances. If a tourist 
listens to these discourses couched in refined and ele- 
gant language, interspersed with quotations from the works 
of the masterminds of Europe, aud embellished with the 
graces of rhetoric and wit worthy ofa Cicero, he is 
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sure to be intoxicated by the musical flow of melo- 
dious and mellifluous oratory. He returns to his native 
land, jots down his impressions and publishes them in 
the form of a book. He eloquently and indignantly pleads 
the cause of India and her people and demands the imme- 
diate grant of the full measure of political liberty to a 
nation so eminently fitted for it. But the practical philo- 
sopher over here in India being a wiser, albeit at the same 
time a sadder man, knows better and therefore smiles 
sardonically at the presumption of the globe-trotter. 
None knows better than he does that the very fact 
that the orater stands on the forum and delivers 
himself of a learned’ disquisition proves that the 
‘apostle of liberty ” is under the potent servitude 
of words impertectly understood, and ideas not 
at all assimilated or even grasped. And yet he 
persuades himself to think that he is a “champion of 
freedom”. Can there be a worse instance of intellectual 
slavery and mental servitude? The oratorrepeats the 
word iberty like “Poll and Molly.” He has committed to 
memory the finest epigrams, the most cutting lampoons, 
the fiercest invectives and the most impassioned perora- 
tions. But it is a case of tyranny of words all along the line 
and the deplorable result is apparent. There is slavery 


all around him. The dormant capacities of Indian woman- 
hood have yet to be awakened and the descendants of 


Sita, Gargi and Damyanti are grovelling in dust at his 
feet, fettered and manacled with chains which no mecha- 


-nic on earth can sunder and yet our orater feels it not. 


And why should he? In the land of his intellectual mas- 
ters, this form of subordination does not exist or if it 
exists, is not felt. And in the works of Burke 
Mazzini, Garibaldi and Koussuth there are no fine dis- 
courses and beautifully put orations on this subject. 
There are 60 millions of real helots in the land whom 


the caste, REPL Soi Ove Qe iad eT Day Foi QQ nck On gte rnal 


SESS 
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social damnation, infernal degradation and hateful servitude. 
But the “apostle of liberty ” feels it not. Why? Because 
he isa veritable intellectual slave. The strongest and the 
most clinching argument against slave-labor is that it des- 
troys all personal initiative in the slave and converts him 
into a mechanical tool. This is no less true of intellectual 
slavery. Leaders of India have been taught in their 
text-books of politics only about the liberty conferred 
by the right of political franchise and have been in- 
doctrinated by their masters only into” the philo- 
ophy of “no taxation without representation.” Being 
nder the yoke of mental slavery, they do not un- 
derstand the abstract principle which underlies these de- 
mands in the west and therefore cannot be expected to 
apply it to the peculiar conditions of their own country. 
It is for this reason that India presents the ludicrous 
spectacle of a “political leader” discoursing on “ sacred 
liberty ‘delicious freedom,” and after the lecture 
is over, going home and bathing because in the 
way he happened to meet an “untouchable” though 
highly cultured, physically clean and neatly dressed Indian 
—“son of the afflicted mother.” All the philosophical maxims 
which were expounded with such conspicuous force of 
logic are cast to the four winds. Is our orator a hypocrite ? 
I] think not, for when I heard him it seemed to me that he 
was discoursing with evident conviction and passionate 
fervour. The defect is rather intellectual than moral. 
It is a glaring instance of the tyranny of words, forms, and 
conventions. Of course it is! But why should I bother 
myself about it ! Evidently because if I did’nt, I would 


not be et 
A.PERPLEXED PHILOSOPHER. 


My mind to me a kingdom is, | 
Tts wealth is countless and immense. 


Its gateways open lie for evér, 
And turnish riches thro’ the sense. 
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On the probable Arctic Origin of the 
Deepavali Holidays. 
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The famous author of the Arctic Home in the Vedas 
has tried te prove from the Vedic Texts especially, that 
the original home of the Aryans was probably in the 
Arctic regions. He has also attempted to show that the 
Avestie evidence also confirms his theory in unmistakable 
terms. Lat us see if our customs and mythology also 
support the same view, and try to see whether the Deepa- 
vali illumines us on the point. 


The Deepavali occurs in the period of four months 
while the Deity called Vishnu, a solar deity, is said to be 
asleep. It occurs near the end of this period. These four 
months begin from the eleventh day of the Asadha bright 
and end with the eleventh day of the bright Kartika. 
Adopting the system of counting the month from the next 
day after the full moon, this period comprises the Sravana 
(=Nabhas), the Bhadrapada (=Nabhasya), the Acvayuja 
(=isa), and the Kartika (= Urja), roughly speaking. This 
period is devoted to fasting, penances, and other religious 
austerities and all auspicious ceremonies like the marriage 
are prohibited in this period and even death is considered 
to be inauspivicus since the gods are asleep during this 
period. As maintained by Mr. B. G. Tilak this period 
represents the long winter night in the Arctic regions. 
This view seems to be supported by the older terminology 
of the names of the months. For, we see Cravana and 
Bhadrapada have been called aq and awea respectively. 
These terms appear to be derived from an old root aw 
wafer to shine found in wag ( the sun), according to Apte’s 
Dictionary. aaa and anea would therefore mean ‘dark’ 


months. It may be argued that they were said to be dark 
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months because being of the rainy season the sun is scarcely 
visible in that period. But this does uot seem to bea 
satisfactory explanation when we come to account for aag 
and aveq the names of ma and wega. We cannot say that 


ary and mga are now felt as hot months. We ean only 
explain this on the Arctic theory and on the assumption 
that the year commenced in anima or the waziaw with its 
Vernal Equinox in that month. Let us see if the details 
about the Deepavali festival corroborate the Arctic 
theory. 


From the Acvina paurnamasi called Kojagari on 
vhich day people wake up late in the night and play with 
dice aud make merry, an Akacadoepa or skylight is raised 
high in the air till the the day of the bright Kartika by 
every Hindoo. This Kojagari is called the Caradutsava 
or the winter festival. This should mean according to the 
Arctic theory that the severe winter is over and to rejoice 
over it, they wake up in the night even now in imitation 
of the ancients and the Akacadeepa is meant to be for 
Yama, who according to Max Muller is the setting sun ( or 
perhaps the sun who has set. See Muir’sSanskrit Texts Vol. 
V p. 300 ( footnote 451). On the 12th day after the 
Kojagari we worship the cows and the calves ( matataa ), 
and on the 13th there is worship of wealth, formerly 
consistirg of cattle ( waada ), and there is also an 
offering of lights to am (andiuatra). On the 14th day 
awa =gqut before sunrise we light lamps, especially illumi- 
nating the dirty places and have an early batb and 
perform worship. The demon am was killed by asw at 

this time and the ear-rings of wfafa were restored to her 
and the captive women were released from ansaifa ( Hat- 
yTia-seita-aaq vy. 1875 ft). On the following day (matasan) 
there is a great illumination at night and the goddess 
act is worshipped in the evening and they keep awake at 


5 . ich i e for 
night to drive away maart, which is another nam 
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faa fir ( Exodus of the sun according to Max Muller ). 
On the first day of the bright Kartika which is also called 
afanfaag and which marks the commencement of the commer- 
cial year, the demon aft is worshipped and mata mountain 
made of cowdung or the actual mawa is worshipped. The 
reason for the mawa worship is given inthe ugum gargAIt 
afeat ara tarerea cH. 17 thus:— formerly there was held a 
sacrifice in honour of Indra who rained prefusely in the rainy 
season. But asta stopped that practice and made them 
worship the «tata mountain. The three days beginning 
with the atawgzrt are said to belong to the reign of af 
demon ( see aargarcafgat arfamatetcea CH. 13 v. 32 rr. ). The 
dwarf incarnation of fasy begged the earth of aft and being 
pleased with his generosity said “You shall rule over the 
earth for these three days.” Therefore for these three days, 
gambling ( aa ) is almost enjoined and he who should win 
_in the game would win throughout the following year. Ac- 
cording to the agarana (arfaqza oH. 104 ) afa rescued duana 
who was thrown by lis sons on the sea, went to urata and 
there was eventually rescued by afa. According to Mr. 
B. G Tilak g wang represents the Sun in the long winter 
night who is represented as a blind old man. Ona the 2ud 
day of the bright Kartika, every Hindoo goes to his sister 
and takes his food at her house and «makes presents to her 
in commemoration of the visit of aa to amt his twin sister. 

Now can we explain all this with the help of the 
Arctic theory ? Let us see. The ataraqaa that. is done 
appears to be the worship of captive days which are often 
ealled cows in the Rigveda. The demons of darkness are 
represented as capturing the cows m the form of days and 
Indra wages war with them for their release. The killing 
of ava on the acavgqat is the killing of the chief of these 
spirits of darkness who confined the ear-rings of waf in the 
stronghold of asatfay. Now swsaifay would mean the 
place to the east of light or the luminous body, meaning 
perhaps the eastern mountain from which the sun is said to 
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tak his rise. The steaiing of the two ear-rings by the aca 
demon represents the stealing away the light of two 
months which were the period of the long winter night. 
For, as shown by Mr. B. G. Tilak we find the traces of 
the long winter night of four months as well of the shorter 
night of two months in the Rigveda as can be seen from 
the legend of arafeg, and aang grown old in the 10th 
month. On the waragat evening seat is worshipped and 
waant or fast fa ( the Exodus ) t. e. darkness is driven away 
at midnight.. This wedt is thus light and she is woa by 
Ga ( PA. P. of fea, of ma going ) or shining which came to 
mean gambling. The next day afr is worshipped because 
ne rescued atwang the aged sun or according to another 
version, because he gave away azeat back to the gods. afa 
reigns over this earth in the long winternight and at the 
end of it resigns it in favour of ama or the dwarf sun. 
The generous af is, therefore, worshipped on this day. 
There is also the worship of wtaaa whose real origin seems 
to be forgotten. It meant in olden times the worship on 
the occasion of the growing of days spoken of as cows. 
The days were destroyed during the long winter night and 
they grow again at the end of the winter. On this day 
therefore the new year commences naturally and being the 
day on which went was restored to the gods, the mercantile 
year begins from this day oven now. On the next day aa 
or the departed sun goes to meet his twin sister amt t.e. 
twilight, which means the union of the sun and the dawn 
for the first time. On the eleventh day the god sun 
awakes and there begins day. Soon the artsity or waetag 
the beginning month of the new year is ushered in. On 
the 12th day of the bright Kartika is celebrated the 
marriage of gem with gat or the union of the sun with the 


vegetable kingdom. 


Now let us consider one peculiar feature of the Deepa- 


vali, viz. the gambling ( @7 ). 
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dom in gambling and it sounds strange that it should be in 
a way enjxined during this festival. Many a man ruins 
himself even now in this game. This is to be explained in 
this way :— daylight is called agit here and was identified 
with wealth especially because a day was called at or cow 
and wealth originally meant wealth in cattle. After the 
defeat of the demons or after its giving away by afa, wedt 
was restored to the world. Therefore they thought ita 
fit opportunity to win her. waft will go to him who will 
win her. The urezas lost her in the act of a,” or shining 
( aa paA.p. of faq 4 p. to shine used as a noun like na gait). 
Is it not possible that the story of wagas war with atras 
borrows from the allegory of the fizht of Indra with ga, 
if it is not actually another version of it? The five atas 
represent Indra and the four months of the long winter night 
who are banished together with their common wife repre- 
senting asat or light. We must here remember that taat 
was born of fire. sw here takes the place of fas helping 
Indra in the fight with ga. mga the son of gg represents 
«a and atg who is the associate of Indra is represented by 
vita, his son. The twins represent wfxaat the matitudinal 
deities who rescue the sun in the Rigvedic legend. aataz 
represents am the God of the departed world. The atas 
or the 100 sons of wag represent the 100 nights consti- 
tuting the long wiuter night of the Arctic regions. Mr. 
M. G. Tilak shows that faa and asu are represented as a 
pair and represent the long Arctic day and the long Arctic 
night. Now yazrg, the blind man can represent seu and 
aig the white brother may be compared to faa. The atesas 
lose their kingdom in aa or expending their light aud are 
banished for 12 yearsand are required to remain undetected 
for one year. Now if we make the line wfea ata: ufafafa: 
maa: aaz: in the aaunga of mgema to solve this riddle, 
we get that these banished months suffer for one whole 
year consisting of 12 months and one intercalary month 


called meata. In this way we see that the story of utegas’ 
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ar 
ZA fight with the ætas borrows fron Indra’s fight with qa and 
= thus compares with the story of taram which was shown to 
ibe so by Mr. B. G. Tilak in his Arctic Home. 

i In conclusion, tae writer hopes that this explanation 
p may receive the examination at the hands of scholars who 
yon are best judges in this matter about its probability. 


Merrvr COLLEGE V. V. SOVANI wa 
Meerut (U.P.) | : 
oni Feb. 1910 Sanskrit Professor. 


Two ways mark out a heroe’s course of life, 

Like bunch of flowers that on the top resides. 
To head the list in all fair enterprise, 
« Or lie in fragments scatter’d on all sides. 


Ancient Aryan Civilization and Culture. 
La. <_< 


l. ( O Maheshvara ! ) If thou 


The Theistic thinkest “Tk x 2 
Agnosticism Aien ainkest “I know ( Brahman ) fully ” then 


the Upnishads. 


even thou also verily knowest but the minor 
manifestation of Brahman. Because ( of 
this little knowledge ), therefore now thou must think (over the 
other ) manifestations of Brahman as it is in thee and the devas “ I 


39 


think I know 


2- Ido not think I know him fully, though others (say ) we 
know him futly., Nor do I say I know him not at all, fur I know. 
Among us who says “ I know him,” he knows him not. He who 


says I do not know him,” He knows indeed. 10. 


3. Of whom ( the opinion is ) Brahman is not to be thought 
of, by him He is (rightly ) thought. He who thinks “ Brahman 
has been thought of by me,’ he does not know. By those who 
consider “ we have realised Brahman,” He has not been realised. 
By those who consider “we cannot fully realise Brahman ” He is 


realised. 


4. Understanding { thinking and realising ) Him according 
to one’s intelligence as a direct object of intution verily He obtains 
immor ality. By one’s own ( exertion in the performance of duties 
even after attaining wisdom ) he obtains intense jov through the 
grace of the Supreme Self and by direct knowledge of Brahman he 


obtains immortality. 12. 


5. If he knows him here then there is good for him. If he 
knows Him not here then there is great loss. ‘Che wise knowing 
him in all beings, going out of this world after getting full knowledge 
from Guru become immortal. 13 


Kena Upnishad, 2nd khand 
Translated by ; 
SRISH CHANDRA VASU. 
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Parasara said,—‘ Thus hymned by the 
The Theory of divinities, that supreme soul, the holder of 


1 m 
E earth at once lifted her up and set her on the 
Puranas. mighty sea. And resting on the sea like a 


giant bank, Earth did not sink in consequence 
of the flatness of her frame. ‘Then levelling the carth, the wor- 
shipful supreme Lord without beginning placed mountainson her in 
proper order. And by his infalliable power that one of truthful pur- 
poses created on the Earth all the mountains that had been burnt on 
the occasion of the burning of the foregone creation. And then 
properly dividing the land eantaining seven islands, he, as formerly, 
created the four regions viz. Bhuva and the rest. And then possess- 
ed with the principal of passions, the reverend Deity Hari wearing 
the form of Brahman and assuming four faces set about creation. 
But in the matter of creation was an instrument merely, as the force 
resident in the things created was the principal cause. Being ripe 
for devlopment ( objects at the time of creation ) desiderate nothing 
more. O foremost of those practising austerities, objects attain 


their objectivity by virtue of their inherent force. 


Vishnu Puran. 


This approaches wonderfully the theory of spontaneous creation which is 
accepted by the out and out apostles of modern science. The’ mst uncompromis- 
ing advocates of evolution could not out do the Hindu sage of yore in formula- 
ting their faith in, ( to give a Spencerian turn to the expression ), the unknowable 
force, whi h unintelligert itself brings about this wonderful system of things 
instinct with infinite wisdom and love, 1. Queer however would the elassifica- 

tions read Parasara, Darwin, Spencer, Huxley, Tyndal. (M. N. Datt.) 


The Laboratory is to be erected in regions 


Laboratory which abound in medicinal herbs and wells 
ep ont dn Sete nee it is to be furnished with the various 


apparatus. The phallus of mercury is to be 


placed in the east, furnaces to be arranged in the South East, instru- 
Washing operations in the West, drying 


ments in the South West; 
‘he Koshti apparatus for the extrac- 


in the NonthiWrest......-..--------- ; 
tion of essences, the water vessels, a pair of bellows and various 
other instruments are also to be collected as also the threshing and 


pounding mortars, the pestles, sieves Of various degrees of fineness, 


earth for the crucibles, charcoal, dried cowdung cakes, retorts 


made of glass earth, iron and conch shells, iron pans &e. Those who 


are truthful, free from temptations, given to the worship of Devas, and 
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Brahmans, self Controlled and used to live upon proper diet aud 
regimen— such are to be engaged in performing chemical operations. 


Such herbalists as are not decietful and are well versed in the 
knowledge of the drugs and plants and in the language of many 
countries, shou!d be employed. 


[Tantra.] 


When the work on his temple of 'Tribhu- 


ill Civic Rights vana svamin was to be begun, a tanner refused 
and Liberties 


in Ancient ioa give up his hut which was on the suitable 


site. Though he had often promised itto those 
in charge of the new building, he, obstinate by nature, would not allow 
the measure lines to be lad down. When thereupon they went to 
the Lord of the carth and reported the matter, he considered them to 
be at fault, not the tanner. 


He told them:—“ Shame upon the inconsiderate conduct of 
those who began the construction of the new ( temple ) without 
asking previously that ( tanner jjo 


Stop the building or have it erected elsewhere! who would 
stain a pious work by taking away another’s land. “ If we who are to 
look after right and wrong, do unlawful acts, who should proceed by 
the right path ? ?. When the king (Candrapida) had thus spoken, a 
messenger who had come from that leather worker and whom the 
Council of ministers had sent on, brought this message. “The (tanner) 
wishes to see the ruler and says: If it be not proper for me to come 
into the audience hall, then let it be at the time when ( the king 
is) in the outer court.” 


Then on the following day the king granted him an audience 
outside and asked him:—“ Why are you obstructing our pious 
work ? ” 


«If that habitation appears to you beautiful, then you may 
ask for one even better or else for a big sum of money.” Thus he 
told him. 


When the king had ceased speaking, he was addressed by 
tho tanner who appeared eager, as it were, to take the measure of that 
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(king’s ) noble character with the measuring lines of the rays ( pro- _ 


ceeding ) from his ( white ) teeth. 


«O king, if I tell you something just as it is in my mind, then 


as a true judge you should not stand by proudly.” 


“Tam not less than a dog, nor is the king greater than the 
descendant of kakutstha. Why should ( then ) your courtiers shake, 
as it were, at ( the sight of ) this conversation between us. ? ’ 


“The body of man born in the cycle of existence resembles a 
weak mail coat being held together only by the two nails called ‘self 
—sufficiency > and ‘selfishness’.”’ 

“Self—Consciousness such as you havein your splendour of 
bracelets, pearl strings, and other (ornaments) lives also in my person 


though I am a poor man. ’ 


“As this place resplendent with stucco is to Your Majesty, so to 
me is the hut in which the window is formed by the mouth of a pot.” 


“Since my birth, this hut has been (to me) like a mother, 
witness of good and evil days. J. cannot bear to see it pulled down 


to-day.’ 


“The misery which men (feel) when their homes are forcibly 
taken away could be described only by a god who has fallen from his 
celestial car or else a king who has lost his kingdom.” 


“Notwithstanding this, however, I should have to give it up, if 
Your Majesty would com? to my dwelling and ask for it in accordance 
with propriety.” 

When he had given his answer the king went to his home and 
bought up the hut with money. For those who desire happiness there 
is no false pride. 

The tanner then spoke to him with hands folded: “Oking, 
your readiness to oblige is proper (and ) in accordance with the law.” 


“Ags in old days, Dharma in the form of a dog tested the righte- 
ousness of the son of Pandu, so have I todayas a Pariah ( asparsha ) 


{ tested ) yours.” 
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“Hail to you ! May you live long to show such righteousness 
and pure lives of conduct worthy to be relied upon by the virtuous.” 


Showing thus a blameless conduct the king purified the earth by 
the consecration of ( the shrine of ) Vishnu Tribhuvanasvamin. 


Stein’s 
Rajatarangini Vol I. P. 125. 126. 


Those who have neither learnings’ light divine, 

Nor faith, nor truth, nor love, nor conduct fair, 
Who aid not those that stand in need of help, 

To hornless beasts do wise men them compare. 
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Editorial Notes. 


The Veda as a Type of Religious Evolution. 


Our esteemed contemporary of the Jadian Social Reformer devo- 
tes more than a column in its issue of April 17, 1910 to a review of 
“The Fountain—Head of Religion” by our friend Pandit Ganga 
Prasad—the reprint of articles which appeared in the Vedic Magazine. 
Some of our contemporary’s observations call for notice by reason 


of their dogmatic character. Says the writer:— 


“Most people who are not Arya Samajists will, we think, feel considerable 
difficulty in ignoring the different stages of :eligious evolution which the Vedas 
themselves present. It is only by selecting one particular text or class of texts 
and castir g aside all others that it is possible to speak of a single Vedic religion. 
All scholars, Indian and European, are agreed on this point.” 


We wonder whether Yaska, Jaimini, Panini, Patanjal, Gautam, 
Shankar, and Dayanand who regarded the .Veda as Revealed Learning 
deserve to be termed Indian scholars or not. Says Yaska, the highest 
and the most eminent authority on Vedie Lexicography on the point 
whether there are any distinct periods called Chhandas and Mantra, 
to which,—Professor Max Muller ascribes different portions of 
the Veda. 


aza: naag aaia agang Anaa aya aa: 
atadfaaaat | fago vi RRN 


It means that there is no difference in the meaning of Mantra 
and Chhandas. The Veda is called the Mantra, as through it he learns 
the true knowledge of all existences. ‘The Veda is also called the 
Chhandas as it removes all ignorance, and brings one under the prote- 
ction of true knowledge and happiness. Again we read in the Sat- 
path ( VIII 2) which is admittedly the most ancient conmentary 
on the Vedas 


arcifa har aaaea aaan 


“The Mantras are called Chhandas. for a knowledge of all 
human conduct is bound up with them. Itis through them, that we 


learn all righteous conduct” ! 
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Ltymologically also, chhandas means that the knowledge of 
which produces all delight, or’ illumines everything ( autaa: 
Unavikosua tv 219 ). As regards Buropean savants, men who have’ 
devoted time and attention to the study of Vedie lore are deci-. 
sively of opinion that their capacity to understand ancieut Classical 
Sanskrit Literature is extremely doubtful. Even Dr. Bhandarkar is, 
or ab any rate was, a year or two ago, of this opinion. The fun of 
the whole thing is that these “Scholars” themselves do not claim to 
be what their disciples in India would have us believe they are. 
Reputations are easily made by European amateurs in this land. 
Says Professor Max Muller:— 


I have again and again had to translate certaia passages ( of the Upnishads ) 
tentatively only, or following the commentators, thougi conscious all the time 
that the meauing which thoy extract from the text cannot be the right one. 


At another place the learned professor admits that his translation 
of the Vrda is based on a “conjectural superstructure.’ Fanċy an 
Indian deciphering Chaucer or Bede in this manner, writing commen- 
taries on them, and then beiag quoted by Haglishmen as an authority. 
The very idea is unthinkable on acvouat of its extreme preposterous- 
ness and yet the writings of C aucer and Bed» are books of yesterday 
when campared with the V. das one ot which is the oldest book in the 
libiary of the world even acvordiug to Max Muller: Another Euro- 
pean “celebrity” and “notability?” in the domain of Sanskrit 
“scholarship ” is Professor Macdonnel of Oxford, a facsimile of whose 
extremely brief epistle in Sanskrit to Mr. Kashi Prasad Jaiswal appe- 
ared in the “Saraswati” of Allahabad’a-year or two ago. We speak 


the bare truth when we say that there were as many mistakes of 


grammar, or idiom, as the number of important words. Goldstucker’s 
characterisation of these scholars is the most concise and most aceu- 


rate. Says he ! 


l add to this the impression which the translations of Sanskrit works by 
Buropean scholars, with very few exceptions, produce on my mind, I cannot 
xesist e certain suspicion that our Sanskrit scholars do not understand their text 


much better than the higher class of school boys their Greek or Latin” 


It is a question of common sense and all whose imagination has 
not been enthralled by the glamour of occidental learning and whom 
the mental habit of’ unauestioniug allegiance to occidental culture and 
civilization hag not rendered intellectually invertebrate cannot but per-° 
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ceive that men who have not studied Vedie Exegesis, Vedic Grammar, 
and Vedic Lexicography can never he expected to enter into the spirit 
of works which on their own admission, were “composed” thousands of 
years ago by “bards” who moved in a different world from ours and 
lived smidst environments which even our imagit ation cannot call up. 

Macaulay speaks of the difficulty of giving “moderns a glimpse of 
ancient manners ” for, says he “after all, besween us and them, there 
is a great gulf which xo learning will enable a man to clear.” And 
by ancients he means Romans of the time of Emperor Titus [40-82 
A.D.] How impossible must it be, then, to try to comment on the 
Vedas withent any linguistic equipment at all. Comparative philology 
on which these scholars base their conclusions is wot only as yet in 
a most chaotic state, but is besides one cf the most deceptive of 
sciences. Similitudes of sound and spelling, are by no means unerring 
proofs of identity of meaning or etymology nor is identity of meane 
ing a proof of etymological connection, “Much” and “mucho” though 
having a fatally alluring and tantalising similarity of sound and an 
identity of meaning are absolutely disconnected etymologically. 


Says Trench in his “Study of Words ”:— 


“ Who, on the other hand, would not take for granted that our ''much” 
and Spanish “mucho” identical in meaning, were also in etymology ne»rly 
related? There isin fact no connexion between them. Between “Vulgus” and 
“yolk” there ls as little, ‘Ange’ the German form of our “exe” is in evry 
letter identical with a Greek word for splendour; ard yet intimate as is the 
connection between German and Greek, these have no relation with one another 
whatever. Not many years ago a considerable scholar ident ficd the Greek “holas? 
and our ‘whole, and few, I should imagine have not been tempted at one stage of 
their knowledge to do the same. These also are in no way related. 


Like the apples of Sodom, most of the ccnclusions arrived at by 
philologists though appearing most ravishing to a superficial observer 
are worthless as regards historical or linguistic certitude. 


As regards Indian “scholars” that our contemporary has evi- 
dently in mind, their scholarship consists in having mastered the 
works of their foreign teachers. Most of them never study the 
originals with a mind free from preconceptions and pre-possessions 
engendered by a study of the works of Western savants. If they 
differ at all, it is invariably to the detriment of the culture and civie 
lization of their ancient land; for they must needs outdo their 
teachers in “ impartiality, » and in the attempt to prove that the 2 worlds 
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‘has progressed by strides since the barbarous times of old when savage 


“seers”? “sang aloud the silly and childish” outpourings of their 
“simple” hearts. Professors W,lson and Roth after studying the 
Veda and the Aitareya Brahman came to the conclusion that the 
sacrifice of human beings did not form an element of the ancient 
religion of India but Raja Rajendra Lal Mitra in order to vindicate 
“indigenous scholarship” takes pains to prove that “this is not 
warranted by the premises.” Of course now no sane man attaches 
any value whatever to the Raja’s views, but this fact clearly shows 
how intellectual servitude produces a deleterious effect on the mental 
capacity and incapacitates its victim for thinking except in narrow 
grooves representad by the master’s own modes of thought. Again our 


contemporary observes :— 


‘In the same manner, Mr. Ganga Prasad entirely neglec s the 
distinctive contribution of each of the other great religions of the 
world. It is by putting together all the essential ideas of all relivions 
that mankind will grow to an ampler conciousness of it than has 
been granted to earlier generations. The source of a river is merely 
a conventional term for a point in its course remotest from its moath, 
which, however, may often not be the source from which it derives 


99: 
the largest volume of water.” 


Weare not so sure that the essential aud fundamental truths 
of any religion or philosophy are different from those of the Vedic 
Religion. Let us take some of the highest truths of world—religions 
and great systems of philosophy and see if they are in any sense new. 
Christian divines and even modern thinkers who do not subscribe to 
the orthodox Christian creed are of opinion that the Sermon on the 
Mount embodies the loftiest and the purest principles of morality. 
But the following parallel quotations from the Vedie Literature and 
the Bible will convince any impartial reader that the lofty and up- 


lifting precepts of Christ are only echoes of Vedic Mantras. 


Bible. Vedic Literature. 


Blessed are the pure in heart The pure in heart see Him in 
for they shall see God. For verily | meditation. 
I say unto you. 3 (ata atta faygaueanegy TIA 
Till heaven and earth pass, one Gene aN 


jot or tittle shall in no wise pass 
from the law till all be fulfilled, ( Mundaka III. 1 khanda) 
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For I say unto you, that except ` Another strong’ body formed 
your righteousness shall exceed the i of particles (of the) five elements 
righteousness. of the scribes and.’ destined to suffer the torments 
Pharisees, ye shall in no case | (which they have earned) is pro- 
enter the kingdom of Heaven. duced after death (in the case) 
of wiéked men. 


But I say unto you That who- 
soever looketh on a woman to 
lust after her hath already com- 
mitted adultery in his heart. 


[Manu XII, 16]. 


(A man) obtains (the result of) 

a good or evil mental (act) in his 

mind (that of) a verbal (act) in 

his speech, (that of) a bodily 
(act) in his body. 

(Manu XII, 8.) 


Unrighteousness practised in 
this world does not go unpun- 
ished, nor does it immediately 
produce its fruit. This is the 
reason why the ignorant do not 
fear sin, but it must be borne in 
mind: that the practice of un- 
righteousness advancing slowly 
cuts off the very root of your 
happiness. 

(Manu LV 92) 

In Manu II 178, 179, a stu- 
dent is prohibited from enter- 
taining sensual desires and lock- 
ing at women with lustful eyes. 

Swami Dyananda classifies adut- 
tery into 8 kinds, three of which 
are :—- 


(i) Looking upon women with 
i eyes of lust. 


(i) Reading or talking of libi- 
dinous subjects. 


(iii) Indulging in lascivious thoughts. 
A Sanskrit sloka quoted by 
Mallinath in his commentary on 

the Kirath Arjunia quotes a sloka 
which says the same thing. 
Lét no wise man swear even in 

a trifling matter, for he who 

' swears is lost; in this world and. 


ae 
(ann VILE 12) 


But I say into you swear not 
at all. i 
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But I say unto you, That Ye 
resist not evil but whosoever shall 
smite thee on thy right cheek, 
turn to him the other. also. But 
[ say into you, Love’ your ene- 
mies, bless them that curse you, 
do good to them that hate you, 
and prey for them which despite- 
fully use you, and persecute you. 


Enter Ye in at the strait gate, 
and narrow, for wide is the gate, 
and broad is the way, that lea- 
deth to destruction, and many 
there be which go in thereat. 


Because strait is the gate, and 
narrow is the way, which leadeth 
unto life, and few there be that 
find it. 


Not every one that saith unto 
me, Lord, ord, shall enter in- 
to the kingdom of heaven, but 
he that doeth the will of my 
Father which is in heaven. 


Thy kingdom come. Thy will 


be done in earth, as if is in hea- f 


ven. 


Don’t you return a blow by a 
blow, nor a curse by a curse, nei- 
ther a base trick, mean craftiness 
ambitious greed and cruel lust by 
an act of the same nature; but 
always shower blessings in return 
for blows and eurses, and low, 
mean; wicked, evil, deeds. 


(Rig Veda 1, 91,8) 


Different is the good and differ- 
ent indeed is the pleasant; both 
these towards diverse objects draw 
down the man. O! these two, 
for him who accepts the good, 
there is freedom but he who 
chooses the pleasant, misses the 
end. The wise man chooses the good 
over the pleasant. The ordinary 
man chooses pleasant objects 
and their acquisition and preserva- 
tion ( Kath Upanishad ). 


Awake, arise, having approached 
the great teachers, learn. The sages 
say that the road is difficult to 
travel on, and that the crossing 
over is difficuit as the sharp edge 
of a razor. 


(Ibid 111, 19) 


He that worships the self 
knower knows that highest home 
of Brahman in which abides the 


All. 


Do for me what Thou think- 
est right. 


(Yajur Veda IIT, 3,) 


Woe thus find that all the essential moral precepts of Chris- 
tianity are but imperfect reproductions of that Divine Music which 


is co-eval with the music of the spheres. 


The metaphysical and 


mythical par; of the old and new. Testaments can also be traced 
through many intermediate stages to Vedic allegories. It is now 


_ generally believed that the Deluge Myth, the Fall of Adam, the 


Sacrifice by Abraham &c. can all be traced to Vedic allegories 
perverted, angi RASHURERE PEG Awd bodes Titer REIM Sion usa 
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Tho chief claim of Islam to the gratitude and reccgnitionct the 
world is the preaching of the unity of God in clear and unmistakable 
terms. The prophet fearlessly, without equivocetion, and without 
mincing mattors declares in chap C XII of the immortal Alkoran:— 


Say, God is one God, the eternal God, He begetteth 
not neither is He begotten : and there is not 
any like unto Him. 


There isno confusion, no dubiousness, no unity in trinity, or tri- 
ity in unity. Bold and clear though this enunciation is, it is neither 
older nor clearer than that embodied in the following verses of 


he Vedas and the Upanishads. 


God is neither two, nor three, nor four, nor five, nor six, 
nor seven, nor eight, nor nine, nor ten. He is ONE Who watches 
Over animate and inanimate creation. He pervades all and is 


forbearing. He is ONE. Verily He is ONE. Decidedly He is ONE. 
(Atharva Veda 13, 4) 


Let him attain the Lord Who is free from grief, free from 
subtle body, free from smallness, free from dense body, the 
Purifier not tainted by sin. He creates the objects really and truly, 
from eternity, He is wise and omniscient, the ruler of all Intelli 
—gences, the bes: of all and self-dependent. 

(Yajur Veda 40 18 ) 


The uuchanging Pranava is tbe causeless, the inmost, the 
attermost, the uncreate and the changeless. 
(Mandauka Upanishad IV, 4.) 


In Him are woven the heaven, and the interspace, an: the 
mind also with all the senses, Know Him to be the one support of 
all, the Atman. 

(Mudaka II, II, 5) 


The founder of Budhism Jaid special stress on Ahinsa or the 
gospel of mercy of which vegetarianism is only one phase. But the 
Eternal Veda declared ages before the birth of Gautam Budna 

Look up on all creatures with the eye of a friend” (Yajur Veda) 
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-— Flesh-eating, drinking, gambling, and adultery all destroy and mar the 
faculties of man 


(Atharva Veda 6-7-70-1) 


It is further laid down in Adhya XIII of the Yajur Veda. 


42 Thou shalt not kill tne horso. 

43 Thou shalt not kill the cow. 

44 Thou shalt not kill the sheep or goat. 

47 Thou shalt not kill the bipeds. 

48 O man, protect the gregarious deer. 

49 Thou shalt not kill milch and otherwise useful 
animals, 


So itis clear that nothing new has been preached by any reil- 


gion since tbe time of the Vedas. It is not meant to infer that no re- 
ligion except the Vedic hasserved any useful purposein the evolution 
of the human race. Wach one of these religions had a distinct mission 
and was sorely needed at the time that it was promulgated, because a 
particular aspect of Vedie Dharma having passed out of human recol- 
lection require {to be emphasised with a view to the annihilation 
of the consequent corruption and the destruction of resultant mis- 
chief. The moon and the stars are not utterly aseless because the 
light of the former is borrowed, and the illumination of the latter im- 
perfect. They are even grateful y looked up to, when the sun has set 
and darkness overspreads the earth. But their light palesinto insignifi- 
cance with the appearanc:of ‘he Source of Light, the magnificent orb, 
in all its majestic splendour and brilliance. In the dark ages v hen the 
Vedic sun was concealed from view by dark, thick, aud overhanging 
clouds of Vammarga, when the worship of Baccl us, Shivlinga, 
Mam-non and Hebe, took the place of the contemp ation of SOHA M 
ASMI, AHMI, AHME Maz Jad, or LAM THAT IAM, Zoraster, Budha 
Christ, Mohamet, Nanak, and, Kabir did splendid work and being 
stars of the first maguitude adorning the firmament of thought did 
much to guide the benighted pilgrims in their peregrinations and 
showed them, though necersarily imperfectly, the way to their 
ultimate destination. For this, these mighty men deserve the gra- 
titude of humanity. But now that the Vedic sun has emerged once 
more from the (immerian darkness that had enveloped it for 
ages, and the world of thought bathed in sunshine and heavenly radi- 
ance is smiling deliciously and blandly andis greeting one and sundry 


with a countenarce wreathed in smiles and revealing transcendental 
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charms and hitherto unsuspected beauties every moment and morecver 
the britliancs of the bright stars which stood as sturdy sentinels during 
the niglit has been moch tarnished by man-made creed, priest-made 
formularies, church-ma le bservence-, forms and convent.ons,and cant 
and jargon manufactured by prelates and priests. The value of the teach- 
ings of these great men ix nowonly hi-torical, scientific, and antiqua- 
rian. As regards the source of the river being narrow, the differences 
in breadth would disappear from the region of thought as soon as the 
source of the stream is conceived as extending to infinity. 

Before concluding, we sbould Jike to make a few o servations as 
regardsthe trend ofmodern thoughts distinguished from the teachings 
of historic religions. Our studies in modern phi osophy have only 
tended to confirm the deep-seated behef that modern thought in the 
domain of philosophy and metaphysies is careeriny round to the 
point where the Uprisha Ikars cried halt and discovering the utter 
helplessness and impotence of their intellect and J/anus began to 
gaze round in speechless though beatific amazement and to talk mys- 
tically. Have not the following verses of the Upnishad a family 
likeness with Herbert Sp:neer’s ‘Philosophy of the Unknowable (of 
course if the sole instrument employed s the human intellect. for 
Spencer was armed with none other ) and the teachings of the sage- 


oet Lennyson embodied in the feliowiny lines 
rn 


I stretch Jame hands of faith, and grope, 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 

To what I feel is Lore of all, 

And faintly trust the larger hope. 

O life as futile, then, as frail! 

O for thy voice to soothe and bless! 
What hope of answer, «r redress ? 
Behind the veil, behind the veil. 


AAAI yaaa ard? a Avat a agat aaa | 
adlu guh aa vrarcedy mraTfegyA Ag ETa I 


This self cannot be gained by dissertations devoid of devo- 
tion nor by mere keen in tejlect, nor by much hearing. It is gained 
only by him whom the Self chooses. To him this self reveals His form. 


(Mundaka Upanishad 
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sfgaegt: at HAt RAA: acaguAT | 

azaga agaat ACASSIMAAAL II 

WSITVTY IT: yen ananaga a | 

ASIEI Yaad agaa a maafa n 

a agy fagia eaned a waar agafa ATARAR | 
Tat RAN namfarap a wafggeqareauater n 


Higher than Sensation ¿s Manas, higher than Manas fs 
Baddlu. higher than Buddhi ¿s the Mvhat-Atma. Higher than the 
Mahat is the Unmanifested. B-yond the unmanifested is the Purush, 
the a I-pervading, one having no attributes, whom haying compre- 
hended man is liberated and goes to the state of deathlessness. 
His torm is not an object of perception to any one, nor by the eye 
does any one see him; but by mind endowed with love and know- 
ledge is He made known. Who thus know him, become verily 


immortal. 
(Kathopnishad.) 


a aa ve ifa a annsafa at wat a fagt a fatat 
atagzafneaaeada afgan afafgenaha afa YAR qami & aN- 
gsar a ae 


The Deva of eye cannot fully enter into the majesty of that 
Hari, nor the deva of speech, nor of mind. We do not know nor 
understand how He may be governing all this. He is indeed more 
wonderful than all that can be known or all that canbe imagined. He 
isthe Bost. Thus have we heard from the Teachers of old who taught 
Him 10 us, 
(Ken Upnished.) 
As regards other metaphysical and philosophical «doctrines, 
modern thought does not conflict with ancient teachings aod has 
not outstripped them. Herbert Spencer tells us that:— 


This rhythm of evolution ard dissolution, completing itself during short 
periods ir smal] aggregates, and in the vast aggregates distributed through space 
complating itsel! in periods which one immeasurable by human thought, is, so far 
as we can see, universa! and eternal, each alternating phase of the process predomi- 
nating. now in this region of space and now in that as local conditions determine” 


The Veda declares :— 


Just as God created the sun, the earth, the mcon, the electricity, the at- 
mosphere in the previous cycles so has He dono in the present and so will He do in 


the future 
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The Vedant Shastras say :— - 
The Great God should be sought after Who is the cause 


of the creation, the sustenance, and dissoluiion of the universe. 


Manu says:— 
The Manvantras, the creations and destructions (of the world, are) num- 
berless sporting as it were, Brabman repeats this again and again. (1, 80) 


Says Maharishi Dayananda :— 

Things, properties, and functions, which result from combinaticn are 
destroyed on the occurence of a separation, But the power or force by virtue of 
which a substance unites with another or separates from it, is eternally inherent in 
the substance, and this power will compel us to seek similar unions and disu ions 
in future. The unions and the disunions as well as this power by virtue of sequence 
of the regularity of their succession are eternal. 

Transmigration of Souls is another basic doctrine of the Vedic 
Religion. Huxley can discover no flaw in the chain of reasoning 
which appears to him perfect. Mill thinks, it explains mary facts 
which can otherwise be referred to no general categories of thought. 


Says Mr. S. Lang :— 

“For instance there is nothing in agnosticism to negative the possibility of a 
future state of existence. Behind the veil there may be any thing and no one can 
say that cousc.ousness may not remain or be restored after death, and biat our 
condition may rot beon seme ways better or werso, according to the use we have made 


of the opportunities of lif.” 
It may be safely said that European thinkers no longer pooh- 


pooh this belief. On the contrary they find the arguments in its 
favor almost unanswerable. Again modern psychology finds it 
hard to bridge the gulr between movement and conciousness. The 
explanation of the mode in which movement is transfomed into 
knowledge is certainly beyond the province of physiology —the 


science on which modern psychology is based. 
Says Murray :— 


We cannot explain why air waves appear in consciousness ns sound, ether 
waves as light, chemical moyements us taste or smell. We cannot even d‘scover any 
reason for the ratio between changes in the velocity of movemert and corcurrent 
changes in sensation. 

The problem will not be solved so Jong as Western p3ychologists 
do not sit at the feet of the Upnishatkars and other Vedic rishis 


and learn the nature of the Atman and the differences between it 
and the manus. So we see that movement of humanity is not recti- 


linear but circular and mankind has not grown to an ampler concious- 
ness of religion than was granted to the earlier generations, am 
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Passing Away of Edward 
The Peace-Maker. 


i It is with feelings of the deepest regret that we have 


received the sad and heart-rending intelligence of the death 
of our Sovereign Lord, the King-Emperor. In him passes 
away the best beloved monarch, the wisest statesman, and the 
most eminent citizen of the age we livein. King Edward 
was an énternational man. His one aim in life was to promote 
peace and good-will among the nations of the world, and he 
did this in such aright royal fashion that he secured during 
life—and this falls to the lot of a few happy individuals—the 
grand title of ‘ Peace-Maker’, which will cover his name with 
glory for ever, and will be a monument of fame more lasting 
than brass or marble. “The King can do no wrong” isa 


` beautiful logal fiction. But wo saw it fully realised in the 


person of the great King. He never went against the Consti- 
tution, he never acted in an arbitrary manner so long as be 
filled the throne. Moderation in politics, toleration in religion, 
courage and sympatby in the conduct of public affairs at 
home and abroad were his watch-wordx. To us In- 
dians, the King’s loss is like the loss of a near 
and dear relation. He was not only a father to us, but a 


: guide, philosopher and friend whose ore and constant care was 


to make us contented and happy. His loving and sympath tic 


message to the Princes and Peoples of India was yet ringing 
` in our ears when she cruel hand of Death removed him from 


our midst, and we now mourn his loss as England and other 
countries of the world moura the loss of the universal favourite. 
King Edward possessed many excellent qualities of head and 
heart, but the most prominens characteristic of the man was 
his love of peace and his desire to promote ‘the greatest good 
of the greatest number”. Ani he dies a happy death, because 
there must have been in him, during his last moments, a cons- 
ciousness of having done his duty and thereby kept the peace 
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of the world as long as he lived. The King was a thoroughly 
good man besides. His innate nobility of heart is amply evi- 
deneed by his last message to his own people in which he hoped 
that his name would not be dragged. into the mire of party 
strife and party politics, because he did not belong to any 
particular political party in the country. What a touch of 
pathos we have here ! The King’s death at a moment of a 
political crisis in England is nothing short of a public calamity. 
lt now remains for us to respectfully tender our sincere and 
heart-felt sympathy and condolence to the Members of the 
English Royal Family, to the great British nation, and 10 all 
our fellow-citizens throughou; the Empire, and to pray to the 
Almighty King of Kings for the peace of the saintly soul that 
during its sojourn on eath strove to promote peace and good— 
will awong men. Verily, “ Ble-sed is the peace-maker, for - 
his is the Kingdom of Heaven.” May the Almighty Father 
grant peace and patience to these whom the great deceased 


leaves behind to mourn his loss ! 


The Guruhula Acsdemy, in accordance with a shastric 
injunction which prescibes a three days’ meurning fer ths 
Ruling Sovereign and the Acharya, was closed from the 9th to 
the llth of May 1910. On the evening of the tenth of May, 


a meeting was held in ths Lecture Hall. It was attene ed by all 


tha shulsats of the upper classas. The Priaveipal detivere a 
short but pathetic speech in which he dwelt on the immensity 
ot the loss which the Empire had suffered by the deach of 


India’s first English Emperor. 


Reviews and Notices. 


The Ancient Therapents, This is a lecture delivered before 
the Psycho— Therapeutic society of London on December 6th 1909 
by Her excellency Princess Karadja ( of Bovigny castle Belgium Ne 
The Therapeuts were a community of Jewish ascetics that had bran- 
ched off from the Essene Pogiherhocds which was spread all over 
Palestine. 


The leciure of the Princess contains exhaustive infomation about 
their religious beliefs and practices. A careful perusal of the lecture 
leaves no doubt in the mind of an inquiring student of Comparative 
Theology that the Hssenes were originally Arya Brahmans who 
had emigrated from India in search of “fresh fields and pastures 
new” for pushing on their propaganda and in obedience to the 
promptings of tieir burning proselytising zeal. Here is 2 deserip- 
tion of their mode of living by, Plato:— 


** Among all men they alone are without money, but never- 
theless, they are the richest of all, because they have few wants, 
and are content with their lot. Among them no one follows any 
occupation that leads to injustica Or COVEtOUSNESS......6cceeee reece sere 
They devote all their attention to ethics, using as instructor the 
Divine Spirit, without the out pouring of which the human mind 
could possess no knowledge of God and the beginning of all things. 
Following their ancient tradition they obtain their philosophy by 
means of allegorical interpretation. Their houses are open to all 
adherents coming from other quar ers. 

..ee-es--Their institution is no; hased on family conne3tion, bnt 
upon zeal for virtue and philanthropy. They live in a most happy 
atate, being treated with respect which springs from spontaneous 
attachment rather than from kinship. 

The resemblance is not confine! to the mode of living only. 
but extends to doctrine and ritual. Says the Princess :— 


Both the Healers (Therapeuts) and the Pythoso1eans were absorbed in the study of the 
unpronouncible name of Deity, the sacred Tetragrammaton* in modern tlmes translated by the 
word jehova. The name of God is no mere distinguishing title. It represented the e -tire Hebrew 
con ception of the Divine Nature. The diferent letters corresponded to the various attributes of Deity. 
That is the reason why it is stated in certain cabalistic writings that the manipulation of the sacred 
letters forming the Divine Name was the means used to create the world. Knowledge of the 
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Nomen Ineffable or Snem Ha—Mephorash was reserved for the most advanced members of the! 
Brothei hood, the key to the holy name was delivered to the disciple with great solemnity. 
Compare this with the following from the Manduka—U pnisad. 
Om is the most estimable name of the Eternal Omnipresent Universal spirit, the mode 
of existence of this spirit being truly represented by Mantras or the single letters A, U, M, 
(a wa ) of which the monosyllable Om is made up. 


A (~) the first Matra means the wakeful phase or God diffused in eternal nature, for q 


means that waich is diffused throughout and is known in the first step. He who realises this mode 
of Divine existence becomes gratified to the full measure of his desire and has taken the first step. 


U (3) the second matra means the contemplative phase, or God living in interior design; 


3 means that which desigas, or does both, ï.e. designs and executes. He who realizes this mode 


for 
of Divine existence attracts wisdom t»wards himself and becomes harmonized. Never is in his 


family born an individual who can ignore the knowledge of the Divinity. 


M (a) the third Matra means the slumbering phase or God viewed in Himself; for q 


means that which measures all, or is the resort of all. He who realizes this mode of Divine exis 
tence measrres out la) the whole know ledge of the Universe and retires unto Him. 

The fourth is no matra for, it represents the Unknowable, tl e Absolute and the Unconditioned 
withont a trace of the relative or the conditioned world about Him. He who realizes this the true 
Atma, Omkara passes from self unto the ruler ot self, the Universal Spirit i.e. obtains, Moksha or 


al Mandak Upnishad, 


Well may the princess exclaim. 


There has never been more than one sin- 
gle religion revealed and re-revealed, 
all through the ages. 


We commend this invaluable booklet to all students of Com- 
parative Religion and specially to Vedie Dharmists. price 6d. 
Cin be had from the publishers Messrs. Wooderson 4, Great Russel 
Sireet London, W. C. 

Fountain-Lead of Religion—By Pandit Ganga Prashad 
M, A, M, R, A, S. ltisareprint of the excellent articles on this 
su’ ject which first appeared in the Vedic Magazine. 

It is the first systematic attempt made by a follower of 
Dayananda to present his standpoint of Compurative Theology to 
those interested in the study of Religion. The book is learned and 
bears marks of patient Jabour and critica) acumen. Printing and 

get up excellent. Published by the Arya Pratinidhi Sabha U -P, 
i Price annas 12 only. Can be had from Mr. Brij Nath B.A, 
Pleader, Moradabad. 


* A complex of four letters: applied to the mystic name Jehovah as written with four Hebrew 
Jetters, and sometimes transferred to other similar combinations. ’i— 5 
The Century Dictiona, 


“Jt follows from all this that the true representative of the Tatragrammaton is the nam 
itelf whether the torm preferred be Johovah, or the venerable and euphonious Jeovah ie 
The Nineteenth Century, XX, 92, 


a 
———— 


eee 
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Motto I:—By the force of Brakmacharya alone have sages con- 
qruered deaih.—Zhe Veda. 


3 a, ae 


Motto II:—The welfare of society and the justice of its arrange- 
ments are, at bottom, dependent on the characters of its members...... 


eeni There is no political alchemy by which you can get golden 
eonduct out of leaden instincts.—Herbert Spencer. 


No Physics class having heen formed 

Professor G. S. this year, Professor Gupta | ft for his home 
Gupta B, Sc,L,L,B. œ the 13th of Baisakh. On the morning of 
the 12th a meeting, presided over by the 

Principal; was held in the Lecture Hall to bid our beloved brother 
farewell, The Principal, Professors Rama Deva, Tulsi Ram and 
Satte, the Head Master, Lala Mukh Ram, Pandits Brahmanand and 
‘Ralla Ran, Brahmcharies Jai Chandar and Indar Chan Ira, all spoke 
feelingly ou the various qualities of head and heart possessed by the 
outgoing professor and the irreparable loss that the institution would 
suffer by his going away. A hope was expressed that after some 
time he would return to the scene of his first labours in the cause of 
his motherland and serve once more the institution which was so dear 
to his heart. When Professor Gupta rose to reply he found the 
thought in him too deap for utterance. He was completely over- 
powered by emotion. There was a lump in his throat which choked 
utterance and tears freely trickled down his cheeks. Sympathetic 
tears welled up in the eyes of most of the hearers. It was a sight 
for the gods to lock at and an eloquent though mute demorstration 
of the psychological fact that human hearts may be purchased by 
unselfish devotion aud sincere affaction, The entire atmosphere was 
surcharge | with subtle thought forces let loose from various minds 
which by their action and reaction had made ths scene most affe- 
ctinge Mr. Gupta’s speech though unadorned by rhetorical- flourishes 


and declamatory gestures was one of the most eloquent ee, ne 
wo ever had the privilege to hear because it was the outpour 

a sincere heart. At 8 P. M. there was an evening party in whi-3#@ ad. 
twenty gentlemen, including the Principal, the Professor:, ands, 
_ Head master, joined, Professor Gupta isa bright and ur sophisicat. 
young man with a pure heart and a soul full of burning zeal for his | 
church and his country. We are confident that in whatever sphere 
of life he works, he will distinguish himself and rise to the top. We 
have great personal esteem and fraternal affection for him and 
wherever he will go, our best wishes and most loving regards will 
go with him. 


The health of the Brahmacharies is ex- 

The health of the cellent, except thata few are suffering from mae 

Brahmacharies. laria and two or three frcm typhoid. Our 4 

new medical advisor, Dr, Bakhtawar Singh, 

has devoted himself heart and soul to his work. Py his loving — 

nature and sympathetic treatment he has endeared himself to one 
and sundry. 

y Sanskrit club and an Enelish club 

pee Dane CLUDE. have been formed ia the Mshavidyata. The 


students and the professors are evincing considerable interest. 


o“ The Hiitor of this Review does not undertake to return any 
manuscripts ; nor in any case can he do so unless either stamps 
or a stamped envelope be sent to cover the cost of postage. 

it is advisable that articles sent to the Editor should be type. 


written. 
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=A; ONLY QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF ITS KIND IN ALL SOUTH INDIA. 
Ir HAS A STAFF OF EMINENT CONTRIBUTORS. 

Epiror: K. N. Sivarjan, B. A. 

To know what India has contributed towards the deve- 
lopment of Science and Philosophy. 

To have an idea of tho richness of the Archaeological 
materials existing in this cradle of civilization. 

To get a glimpse of the pre-historic condition of the 
races inhabiting India, 

To study the questions of Comparative Ethnology, Com- 
parative Philology and Comparative Religion in 
their most interesting phases, 

To understand the gems of thought which lie embedded 
in the vast field of Indian, especially Sonth Indian, 
Literature, 

To learn how tho great men of the land have lived and 
what. work they have accomplished, 

To form a correct estimate of the new social and politi- 

cal forces that have begun to move since the intro- 
duction of the British rule and British civilisation 
into the land, 
f To come in contact withthe thoughts, the hopes ang 
i the aspirations of the leading contemporary thinkers. 
Tar M. Q. Review is ahighly useful and reliable 
guide 
| It is one of the best of Indian Journals and is deservedly popu- x 
tar with its readers. 
It commands a wide circulation in India and outside and is also 
an effective medium of advertisements. ? 
For India, Burma and Ceylon, Rs. 5 per annum. 
Foreign, IO shillings per annum. 
Office. TRIVANDRUM, 
TRAVANCORE, 
SOUTH INDIA. 
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